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Of  the  Univerfatity  of  the  French  Language.    A  difcourfe  which  gained  *A[ 
prize  at  the  Academy  of  Berlin  ;  nvith  this  motto  : 

Tu  rcgcrc  eloqaio  populos,  O  Gafle,  memento. 

By  M.  le  Comte  de  Rivarol. 


€<  What  has  rendered  the  French  language  univerfal  I 

€t  Does  it  dcfcrvc  this  pre-eminence? 

*«  Is  there  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  it  will  prcferve  it  ?9 

SUCH  is  the  fubje&  of  the  prize  ftoms,  in  our  art 9,  and  above  all  in 
offered  by  the  Academy   of    our  art  military,  have  rendered  this 

Berlin.     It  is  truly  new;  and  language  inefficient? 
at  the  lame  time  very  glorioua  for  the         In  other  refpeeb,  we  are  fome- 

French  nation.     It  is  (till  more  for-  what  repaid  for  this  neglect,  by  the 

tunate  that  they  are  ftrangcrs  who  ingenious  and  luminous  details,  into 

inftitutc  the  inquiry.  which  M.  le  Comte  de  Rivarol  en- 

Thc  orator  fets  out  with  the  pro-  ters  with  regard  to  the  German,  the 

pofition,  that  Europe,   towards  the  Spanilh,   and  the  Italian  languages* 

fixtcenth  century,  having  become  in  He  demonlirates,  that  the  choice  of 

fooie   degree   an  immenfe  republic,  Europe  could  not  have  fallen  upon 

had  need  of  a  common  language  for  any  of  theie  three  languages ;    and 

its  dtfirrcnt  ftates.     This  idea  is  juft;  deduces,  not  only  from  their  genius, 

but  might  it  not  be  objected,  that  the  but  alfo  from  the  fortune  and  cha- 

Latin  tongue  has  for  a  long  time  been  ra&er   of   the   nations  who    fpeak 

is  poJEeffion  of  this  kind  of  univerfa-  them,  the  proofs  with  which  he  fup- 

Kty  i  Might  it  not  have  been  necef-  ports  this  affertion.     Neither  its  era- 

ikfy<o(how,  that  the  difcoveries  of  perors,  nor  its  writers,  nor  even  its 

the  changes  which  mofl  Situation,  have  bellowed  tt^&axvui 

i  here  introduced  iq  our  cu-  upon  the  language  q(  Qecmw?  >  ^-<*> 
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harfh,  and  too  diflant  from  the  an- 
cient languages,  ever  to  obtain  of  it- 
ftlf  the  afcendant.  The  darknefs 
which,  fucceeded  the  palling  fplcn- 
dour  of  the  Spanilh  monarchy,  the 
few  writings  that  have  obtained  a 
general  celebrity  of  which  it  can 
bo  a  ft,  and  the  pomp  of  its  idiom, 
have  proved  fatal  to  this  lait  alfo.  In 
vain  did  Italy  boaft  of  the  inheri- 
tance, and  of  the  revival,  of  the  arts. 
The  name  of  Rome,  a  flourifhing  lite  • 
rat ure,  could  not  triumph  over  the 
obftacles  which  oppofed  the  univerfa- 
lity  of  its  language;  on  one  land, 
the  multitude,  the  weaknefs  of  its 
governments,  and  the  troubles  of  Eu- 
rope ;  on  the  other,  the  oppoling 
weight  of  the  Latin,  the  fudden  alte- 
ration which  good  talle  time  expe- 
rienced, and  the  too  great  impor- 
Uace. which  twenty  little  ilatcs  gave 
to  their  different  diale&s. 

"  In  fine,  the  very  character  of  the 
"  Italian  tongue,"  fays  the  orator, 
w  was  the  circumflance  which  re- 
"  movtd  it  farthelt  from  univerfali- 
t€  ty.  Every  body  knows  haw  great 
•*  a  difference  there  is  between  Ita- 
lian profc  and  Italian  poetry  ;  but 
what  is  aftonifhing,  is,  that  their 
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"  taly.  It  is  frequently  ridiculous, 
"  and  almofl  infupportatle,  jn  'm  tlie 
"  mo'ith  of  a  man,  becaufe  it  de- 
prives him  of  that  firmnefs  which 
ought  ever  to  be  inseparable  from 
"  his  character.  Like  the  German, 
"  it  has  forms  of  ceremonv  inimical 
"  to  converfation,  and  which  do  not 
•'  infpire  us  with  a  favourable  enough 
t%  opinion  of  mankind.  In  it,  one  U 
"  always  reduced  to  the  difagrceable 
•*  alternative  of  tiring  a  man,  or  of  in— 
**  fulting  him.  In  a  word,  it  feenm 
"  difficult  to  be  eafy  in  this  lan- 
"  guage,  and  the  moft  fimple  afler- 
tion  requires  to  be  ftrengthentcl 
by  an  oath.  Such  are  the  defects 
'•  of  the  Italian  profe,  otherwife  fo 
"  rich  and  fo  flexible.  Now  it  is  its 
"  profe  which  confers  the  empire 
"  upon  a  language,  hecaufe  it  i:» 
"  common  every  where;  poetry  is 
«*  only  an  objed  of  luxury.  Spite 
**  of  all  this,  however,  we  eafily  per- 
"  ceive,  that  the  country  of  Raphael, 
"  Michael  Angelo,.  and  Taflb,  can 
"  never  be  without  honour.  It  is  in 
**  this  fortunate  climate  that  the  moft 
"  melodious  of  languages  has  been 


M 
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•*  vcrfc  has  really  more  harfhnefs,  or,.    "  united   with  the  muiic  of  angels, 

«  and  this  alliance  fecures  them  an 
"  eternal  fway.  Thither  it  is  that 
"  the  mailer-pieces  of  ancient  and 
"  modern  times,  and  the  beautv  of 
•«  the  climate,  attract  the  traveller; 
"  and  theie  that  the  affinity  of  the 
"  Twfcan  and  Latin  tongues  makes 
"  us  pafs  with  tranfport  from  the 
«c  ./Eneid  to  the  Gienifalcmmc.  I- 
4i  taly,  furrouuded  with  powers  which 
u  humble  her,  has  always  prcfervui 
"  the  right  of  charming  them ;  ai»d 
*'  without  doubt,  had  not  the  French 
*•  and  Englifh  literature  overwhelm - 
<€  cd  her's,  Europe  would  to  this 
"  day  have  bellowed  Hill  more  ho- 
°  mage  upon  a  country  which  hat 
•«  twice  been  the mother  of  the  arts.9* 

Subfcquent  to  this  picture  of  the 
nations,  M.  de  Rivarol  beftows  fome 

confi- 


to  txprefs  my ielf  better,  lefs  foft- 
nefs  and  elegance*  than  the  profe. 
1  he  laws  of  metre  and  harmony 
Uate  forced  the  poet  to  retrench 
the  words ;  and  from  thefe  fre- 
quent iyncope3  has  aiifen  a  ft  pa- 
rate  language,  which,  befidis  the 
harlhncfs  of  its  ir.*:rfions,  has  a 
movement  more  rapid  and  firmer ; 
"  but  the  profe,  compofed  of  words 
of  which  every  letter  is  pronoun- 
ced, and  flowing  always  in  full 
founds,  proceeds  with  too  much 
flow  nefs.  Its  moll  fplendid  founds 
are  monotonous :  the  ear  is  tired 
v  with  its  fwectnefs,  the  tongue  palls 
44  with  its-foftnefs;  which  may  arife 
**  from  this,  that,  every  word  being 
"  in  itfelf  harmonious,  the  harmony 
"of  the  whole  U  #f  no  avail.     The 
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cnnfidcration  on  the  metaphyfucs  of 
languages.  Their  common  origin  ap- 
pears to  him  to  he  reduced  to  two 
principles,  fenfmtion  and  rea fining 
The  nature  of  the  climate,  that  of 
the  government,  every  thing  which 
has  an  influence  upon  the  people,  has 
an  influence  alio  upon  the  languuge, 
and  eon  flit  utcs  what  is  called  its  ge- 
nius This  fhort  digreffion  joins  to  the 
raeiit  of  throwing  greater  light  upon 
the  work,  that  aWo  of  affording  an  a- 
grecablc  relaxation  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader  from  the  multiplied  object* 
which  he  has  juit  fun-eyed.  It  is 
fcarcely  poilible  to  exprefs  in  a  clearer 
manner  metaphyseal  ideas  often  very 
fubtlc.  We  ihail  give  as  an  example 
this  little  extract  upon  the  queition, 

•  Whether  thought  can  cxifc  without 

*  fpeech  V 

44  Doubtlefs  not,*'  replies  the  au- 
thor. "  Man  being  a  machine  ex- 
44  cecdingty  harmonious,  could  not  be 
44  thrown  into  the  world  without  e- 
44  ilahli ihing  to  hi a.fclf  there  a  crowd 
**  of  relations.  The  mere  prefence  of 
"  objects  has  given  him  fenfations, 
44  which  are  our  mod  limple  ideas, 
**  and, which  foon  brought  reafon- 
•*  ings  in  their  train,  lie  has  from 
4i  the  very  firil  felt  pleafure  and 
**  pain,  and  he  has  given  names  to 
**  them  ;  afterwards  he  has  known 
44  tnith  and  faifchood,  and  named 
"  them  like  wile.  Now  fenfation 
44  and  rcafoning  make  up  the  com- 
44  poli t ion  of  man.  The  child  mull 
"  feel  before  he  fpcaks  :  but  he 
44  mull  fpeak  before  he  thinks. 
44  Had  not  man  invented  ligus,  his 
•4  idt  as  fimole  and  trantient,  difclo- 
**  ling  themfelvts  and  periming  by 
44  turns,  would  have  left  no  more 
**  tnxrs  in  his  brain, than  the  waters 
*4  of  the  pafTmg  it  ream  leave  in  his 
44  rye*.  F*ut  the  Ample  idea  firil  de- 
41  inanded  the  fign,  and  the  fign  in  its 
**  turn  fertilized  the  idea ;  every 
44  word  has  Axed  its  own  particular 
*■  idea ;  and  fuch  h  their  aifocia- 
**  tkm,  thst  if  fpeech  is  a  thought 


44  which  man! feds  itfelf,  thought. 
44  mull  be  an  internal  and  concealed 
14  fpeech.  The  man  who  f peaks* 
"  then,  is  the  man  who  thinks  aloud; 
44  and  if  we  can  judge  of  liim  by  hi* 
44  words,  we  may  alio  judge  of  a  na*» 
44  tion  by  its  language.  The  form* 
44  and  matter  of  the  works  of  which? 
44  each  people  boalls,  contributes  no* 
44  thing  to  this ;  it  is  from  the  cha* 
44  ra£tcr  and  the  genius  of  their  Ian  J 
44  guage  that  we  mult  pronounce;  for 
44  ahnoit  every  writer  follows  rules 
44  and  models,  but  a  whole  nation 
44  fpcaks  after  its  own  genius." 

What  more  ingenious  too  thaq  the 
following  reflections  !  4*  If  languages 
4*  are  like  nations,  it  is  alfo  equally 
u  true,  that  words  arc  like  men. 
44  Thofe  who  in  a  fociety  have  a  fa- 
44  mily  and  extenfive  alliances,  have 
'4*  like  wife  a  more  certain  eftablifh* 
44  meat,  and  a  more  fixed  founda* 
44  lion*  It  is  thus  that  words  which 
44  have  numerous  derivations*  and 
44  which  hold  of  many  others,  are  the 
44  principal  words  of  a  language,  and 
44  will  never  grew  obfoletc  ;  while 
44  thofe  which  ikand  by  themfclyes, 
4<  or  -without  connection,  fall,  like 
44  men,  without  recommendation  and 
44  without  fuj»port.  To  fmifh  the 
44  parallel,  we  may  fay,  that  neither 
44  one  nor  ether  of  them  are  of  any 
"  confidcration  but  while  they  are  in 
44  their  proper  place." 

It  remained  for  the  author  to 
prove,  that  the  English  has  not  been 
fitter  than  the  three  languages  al- 
ready eonfidered,  to  determine  the 
choice  of  Europe.  The  orator  initi*- 
tutcb  a  comparifon  of  great  length  be- 
twixt England  and  France:  and  from 
this  parallel  it  rcltilts,  that  as  far  as 
the  character  of  our  neighbours,  their 
country,  and  their  language,  miiit  on 
the  one  hand  have  offended  other  na- 
tions, fo  far  on  the  other  in  till  we,  in 
the  fame  degree,  have  conciliated  for 
every  thing  which  hilongb  to  11*,  the 
cflctm  and  the  confidence  which  we 
have  iiifpiicd*  One  cannot  rcvl,w\\v» 
A  I  m\> 
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out  feeltng  ourfelves  interefted,  the 
following  extract,  which  makes  part 
of  the  comparison  of  which  we  fpcak. 
€t  The  Englifhman,  dry  and  filent, 
*'  Joins  to  the  embarrafTment  and  ti- 
€*  midity  of  the  man  of  the  north,  an 
"  impatience,  a  difguft  at  every  thing 
4t  which  even  proceeds  often  the  length 
*'  of  life :  the  Frenchman  has  a  fally 
*'  of  gaiety  which  never  abandons 
**  him ;  and  under  whatever  different 
**  form  the  Government  of  either  the 
*€  one  or  other  has  been  adminifier- 
•*  ed9  they  have  never  loft  their  firft 
u  im  predion.  The  Frenchman  views 
*«  the  pleafanteft  fide  of  this  world ; 
"  the  Englifhman  feems  always  to 
*'  affift  at  a  drama  :  fo  that  what  was 
•4  laid  of  the  Spartans  aud  Atheni- 
€(  ans,  may  be  taken  here  literally ;  it 
"  is  equally  idle  to  endeavour  to  tire 
"  a  Frenchman,  and  to  divert  an  Eng- 
"  lifhman.  The  latter  travels  in  or- 
•*  dcr  to  fee ;  the  Frenchman,  to  fee 
*'  and  be  feen.  Few  travelled  to  La- 
u  cedemon,  except  to  ftudy  its  go- 
••  vcmment ;  but  the  Frenchman, 
**  vifited  by  all  nations,  may  believe 
"  Jiimfelf  difpenfed  from  travelling 
*'  among  them,  as  well  at  from 
"  learning  their  languages,  lince  he 
u  finds  hit  own  every  where.  lnEng- 
"  land,  the  men  live  much  among 
€l  themfelves :  thus  the  women,  who 
"  have  not  quitted  the  domeflic  tri- 
*'  bunal,  cannot  enter  into  the  pic- 
<c  ture  of  the  nation  ;  but  it  would 
*c  be  to  draw  the  French  only  in  pro- 
"  file,  if  the  picture  were  made  up 
€i  without  them :  it  is  from  their  vi- 
f '  ecs  and  ours,  from  the  politenefs  of 
"  the  men,  and  the  coquetry  of  the 
"  women,  that  the  gallantry  betwixt 
*'  the  two  fexes  has  arifen,  which 
*•  corrupts  each  in  their  turn,  and 
*'  which  beftpws  upon  corruption  it- 
"  felf  forms  fo  brilliant  and  fo  amiable. 
«<  Without  the  cunning  which  they 
«'  reproach  in  the  people  of  the  fouth, 
♦*  or  the  exceffive  fimplicity  of  thofe 
•i  of  the  north,  France  has  politenefs 
V  and  grace}  and  not  only  has.  (he 


"  grace  and  politenefs,  but  it  is  fhe 
"  whofurnifhes  the  models  of  them  in 
**  manners,  in  fafhions,  and  in  drefs. 
"  Her  ficklenefs  never  gives  Europe 
"  time  to  be  tired  with  her.  It  is  to 
"  pleafe  always,  that  the  Frenchman 
"  changes  always :  it  is  in  order  not 
"  to  dii'pleafe  himfelf  too  much,  that 
"  the  Englifhman  is  obliged  to 
'•  change.  The  Frenchman  never 
"  quits  life  but  when  he  can  no  longer 
"  keep  it;  the  Englifhman,  when  he 
4<  can  no  longer  endure  it.  They  re* 
"  proucb  us  nuith  impudence  and  folly  $ 
tl  but  *we  have  drawn  more  advan* 
"  tage  from  themt  than  our  enemies 
'*  from  their  phlegm  and  their  haugb- 
*'  tinefs.  Politenefs  reconciles  thofe 
"  whom  vanity  has  fhocked ;  but  no 
"  compofition  can  be  made  with 
"  pride.  There  are  many  moments 
M  in  which  the  Frenchman  .  might 
"  pay  with  his  fociety ;  but  an  Eng- 
"  lifhman  muft  always  pay  with  his 
"  mone}r,  or  with  the  credit  of  hit 
*€  nation.  In  fhort,  if  it  is  poffiblc 
"  that  the  Frenchman  has  not  ac- 
**  quired  fo  many  graces,  and  fo 
"  much  tafte,  but  at  the  expence  of 
"  his  morals ;  it  is  alfo  very  poffiblc, 
«€  that  the  Englifhman  may  have 
"  loft  his9  without  acquiring  either 
«•  tafte  or  the  graces." 

We  fee  the  character  of  nations 
and  the  genius  of  their  language  ad- 
vancing always  with  equal  fleps.  The 
great  writers  of  the  age  of  Lewis  tht 
fourteenth  confecrated  the  French 
language,  and  fpread  it  over  all  Eu- 
rope. The  fame  of  the  Englifh  wri- 
ters at  this  time  was  much  inferior. 
With  us  the  productions  of  indu- 
ftry  were  joined  to  thofe  of  genius. 
"  Fafhions  and  modes  accompanied 
"  cur  beft  books  into  foreign  nations, 
€<  becaufe  they  wifhed  every  where  to 
"  be  equally  reafonable,  and  at  the 
"  fame  time  equally  frivolous  as  the 
"  French.  It  happened  thus  that  our 
If  neighbours,  receiving  conftantly 
"  furniture,  fluffs,  and  fafhions,  which 
"  were  conftantly  changing,  wante4 
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*  terms  to  exprefs  them:  they  were 
"  at  if  overwhelmed  with  the  exubc- 
"  ranee  of  French  induilry;  fo  much 
"  that  a  kind  of  general  impatience 
"  feized  upon  Europe ;  and  to  be  no 

"  longer  feparatcgl  fr°m  us>  they 
u  ftudiedour  language  on  all  (idea. 
**  Since  that  time.  France  has  con- 
u  tinued  to  give  a  theatre,  drefs, 
"  taile,  man n era,  language,  a  new 
"  art  of  life,  and  enjoyments  un- 
•«  known  to  the  ftates  which  fur- 
"  round  it.  A  fpecies  of  fovereign- 
•«  ty  which  no  people  has  hitherto 
«*  exercifed.  The  fuperior  power  of 
—  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  contributed 
*<  much  to  this.  Our  language  reign  - 
••  ed,  like  him,  in  every  treaty  ;  nnd 
'«  when  he  ccafed  to  dictate  laws,  it 
•«  preferved  fo  completely  the  fuprc- 
««  macy  he  had  acquired,  that  it  was 
•*  in  that  fame  language,  the  organ 
««  of  his  former  defpotifm,  that  this 
««  prince  was  humbled  towards  the 
««  end  of  his  days.  His  prosperity, 
«  his  faults,  and  his  misfortunes,. 
•*  were  of  equal  fervice  to  the  lan- 
4i  guage  :  xt  enriched  itfclf,  at  the 
««  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
«'  with  all  which  the  itate  had  loft. 
•«  The  refugees  carried  into  the 
*'  north  their  hatred  to  the  prince, 
**  and  their  fentimehts  of  regret  for 
"  their  country;  and  thefe  fenti- 
"  ments  of  regret,  and  this  hatred, 
#«  vented  themfelves  in  French." 
Towards  the  end  of  the  reign,  the 
Englifh  feemed  to  obtain  great  fuc- 
cefs  in  different  kinds.  Pope,  Ad- 
difon,  Dryden,  enriched  their  lan- 
guage and  their  literature ;  the  en- 
thuiiafm  for  Milton  and  Shakcfpeare 
revived  ;  Locke  and  Newton  reigned 
over  philofophcrs.  But  the  choice 
of  a  language  was  already  made ;  and 
thougn  it  had  not,  it  is  probable  the 
Englifh  would  not  have  been  adopt- 
ed. The  fituation  of  England  docs  not 
allure  travellers;  befides  the  language 
has  mod  of  the  faults  of  the  German. 
M.  de  Rivarol,  we  fee,  takes  ad- 
in  the  mo&  happy  manner, 
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of  all  the  means  which  the  age  of 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  prefented  to 
him,  with  regard  to  politics  and  the 
arts ;  but  he  has  neglected  one  feature- 
of  the  difference  which  exifts  betwixt 
the  Englifh  literature  and  ours :  he* 
does  not  fay  a  {ingle  word  of  the  in- 
fluence which  their  tumults,  the  inte- 
reft  of  the  moment,  and  their  popu- 
lar divilions,  have  had  upon  the  firfl; 
while  the  fecond,  moulded  con  flan  t- 
ly  upon  the  matter-  pieces  of  anti- 
quity, and  generalizing  its  produc- 
tions, has  merited  .by  this  to  become 
the  literature  of  mankind.  It  de- 
pends, indeed,  upon  other  differen- 
ces no  lefs  eifential. 

«*  I  confefs,"  fays  he,  that  the 
Englifh  literature  prefents  monu- 
ments of  depth  and  elevation  which 
"  will  be  the  eternal  honour  of  hu- 
"  man  genius;  and  yet  their  books 
"  are  not  become  the  books  of  all 
"  mankind.  They  have  not  quitted 
"  certain  hands ;  and  efforts  and  pre- 
"  cautions  have  been  neceffary  to  pre- 
•*  vent  us  from  being  deterred  by  their 
"  very  appearance  and  foreign  tafte. 
««  Accuflomed  to  the  immenfe  credit 
"  he  pofTefles  in  affairs,  the  Englifhman 
"  wifhes  to  carry  this  fictitious  power 
"  into  learning,  and  his  literature 
"  has  thence  contracted  a  character 
"  of  exaggeration  oppofite  to  good 
"  tafle;  we  perceive  in  it  too  much 
"  of  the  infulatcd  iituation  of  the 
"  people  and  of  the  writer.  It  it 
"  with  one  or  two  fenfations  that 
"  fome  Englifhmen  have  written  a 
u  book.  Diforder  has  pleafed  them, 
"  as  if  order  had  appeared  too  much 
"  to  refemble  a  kind  of  flavery  : 
"  thu*,  their  works,  which  give  the 
"  labour  and  the  advantage,  by  no 
"  means  afford  the  charms  of  read- 
"  ing.  But  the  Frenchman,  having 
"  rtceived  impreffions  from  every* 
"  corner  of  Europe,  has  placed  tafle 
44  in  moderate  opinions.  Like  the 
"  Greeks,  we  have  had  always  in  the 
44  temple  of  Glory  an  altar  for  the 
0  Grace*)  and  our  rival*  have  tve- 
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4t  glcfted  it  One  might  fuppofe, 
"  that  if  the  world  were  fuddcnlv  to 
•*  pcrifli,  in  order  to  give  place  to  a 
•*  new  world,  it  would  not  be  an  ex- 
**  cellent  Englifh  book,  but  an  ex- 
«•  cellent  French  hook,  which  mould 
••  be  bequeathed,  m  order  to  give 
•*  the  moil  favourable  idea  of  onr 
**  fpecies.  Even  with  equal  rich- 
•«  nefs,  dry  rcafon  mull  yield  to  or- 
4t  namentcd  rcafon." 

By  a  very  exacl  analyfisof  the  ge- 
nius of  our  language,  which  follows 
immediately  the  hill ory  of  its  revolu- 
tions, the  orator  refolves  the  fecond 
problem  of  the  academy.  We  have 
been  forced  to  be  perfpicuous,  bc- 
caufe  our  final  letters  being  mutes, 
and  not  varying,  we  would  not  have 
been  underftood  had  we  permitted 
ftiverfions :  thus  this  perfpicuity  is  the 
flrft quality  of  our  language,  (what 
tver  is  not  clear  is  net  French ) ;  and  to 
this,  above  every  thing,  is  it  indebt- 
ed for  its  fucceli. 

"  If  we  do  not  find  in  it  the  di- 
**  minutives  and  the  delicacies  of  the 
•c  Italian,  it  is  adorned  with  attnu> 
*•  tions  more  manly.  Dettitutc  of 
41  all  the  ceremonious  exprcfEons 
41  which  meannefs  has  invented  for 
•c  vanity,  it  is  better  adapied  for 
u  converfation,  the  bond  of  men, 
4i  and  the  charm  of  every  age;  and 


€t  fince  we  muft  fay  it,  of  all  Ian-- 

"  K,iages  ft  ,s  tne  on^y  onc  which 
"  has  probity  attached  to  its  genius. 
"  Social,  copjou-i,  and  cxpreflive,  it  is 
e*  no  more  the  language  of  France,  it 
"  is  the  language  of  Mankind,  and  for 
*•  this  reafon  have  ftfi*e*e?gn  powers 
"  called  it  into  their  treaties:  in  them 
"  it  has  reigned  fince  the  conferences 
"  at  Nimeguen,  and  from  this  the 
4*  interefts  of  nations  and  the  wills 
'*  of  kings  will  reft  upon  a  furer  ba- 
"  fis.  We  will  no  longer  fow  wars 
41  in  the  words  of  peace." 

M.  de  Rrvarol  does  not  infift  much 
upon  the  third  point  of  difcuffion. 
He  obferves,  that  a  moment  arrives 
in  which  languages  muft  be  corrupted ; 
and  this  moment,  he  obferves,  is  that 
in  which  the  limits  which  feparatc  a 
natural  from  a  figured  ft  yle  being  con- 
founded, an  a  fife  elation  takes  place 
in  overcharging  ftyle  with  figures, 
and  in  retrenching  the  natural,  ivkicb 
is  the  bafts  t  to  load  with  fupcrfluous 
ornaments  the  ed  fice  of  the  imagi- 
nation. But  at  this  inevitable  period, 
a  language,  fuch  as  ours,  muft  pre- 
ferve  Rill  for  a  long  time  it«  empire 
by  the  afliftance  of  good  books,  in 
which  it  is,  as  it  were,  in  depolit. 
tStrangers  will  ftill  wifti  to  learn  the 
language  of  Racine,  when  the  French 
(hall  fpeak  it  no  more. 

£ L  Ejprit  des  jf«  urnaux .  J 


Ohfervations  upon  Dr  Rtbertfen's  Introduction  to  the  Hijitry  cf  Charles  V. 

by  a  French  Critic* 


IN  a  late  volume  of  VEfprit  des 
Journaux,  there  appeared  a  re- 
view of  a  work  upon  the  French  Mo- 
narchy by  M.  Pierre  Chabrit,  in 
which  review,  among  a  variety  of 
other  things,  we  find  the  following 
observations  upon  the  opinion  of  M. 
PAbbe  de  Mably  with  regard  to  the 
Introduction  to  the  Hift  ory  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  by  Dr  Robert fon.  Per- 
fuaded  that  the  opinions  of  foreigners 
-upon  this   celebrated  Introduction 


cannot  fail  to  be  agreeable  to  our 
readers,  we  beg  leave  to  prefent  llu-m 
with  that  ""part  of  the  article  which 
records  Dr  Robertfon. 

"  The  pleafure  which  we  row  feci 
in  beftowing  this  public  tcftimony  of 
our  cfteem  upon  M.  P  Abbe  de  Mably, 
incrcafes  our  furprifc  at  his  having 
refufed  himftlf  the  fame  fatisfaftion 
in  fpeakingof  Dr  Robertfon's  Intro- 
duction to  the  Hiftory  of  Charles  V- 

4  I  have -found  nothing,*  fays  M. 

PAbb£ 
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r  Abbe  de  Mably*  '  in  this  fo  cele- 
brated Introduction.'  .  . 

•«  M.  1'Abbe  de  Mably  mult  have 
fought  there  for  what  Dr  Robert fon 
did  not  intend  to  treat  of,  and  what 
Dr  Robert! on  tats  treated  of  M.  de 
Mahly  muil  have  entirely  overlooked. 
Every  thing  confirms  this  idea. 

•*  When  one  has  furveyed  with  fome 
attention  the  works  of  M.  1' Abbe de 
Mahly,  we  fee,  that  in  the  whole  hi- 
iiory  of  mankind  he  has  been  (truck 
with  only  one  object,  the  Conjiitn- 
ti'Ms  of  Governments.  In  every  na- 
tion, whether  ancient  or  modem,  its 
conltitution  is  the  fole  fubject  01  his 
refcarch ;  there  is  not  an  author  of 
whom  he  fpeaks,  whom  he  does  not 
either  defpife  or  admire,  merely  ac- 
cording to  what  they  fay  concerning 
con  ft  hut  ions :  according  to  him  there 
k  but  one  kind  of  genius,  and  it  is 
that  which  plans  and  rears  a  beauti- 
ful conltitution  ;  there  is  but,  one 
kind  of  happinefs,  and  it  is  that  of 
living  and  dying  under  a  free  conlli- 
tution. -     .... 

"  1  feel,  I  love,  and  I  venerate 
whatever  is  true  in  this  grand  idea ; 
but  it  knot  by  a  fingle  idea  only  that 
we  can  form  a  proper  judgment  of 
ages,  nations,  and  writers. 

"  M.  1' Abbe  de  Mably,  upon  open- 
ing the  Introduction  to  the  Hiitory 
of  Charles  the  Fifth,  looked  imme- 
diately Hie  fays  it  himfelf)  for  the 
fide  which  Dr  Robert  fon  was  to 
efpoufe  between  the  oppofite  opinions 
of  himfelf  (M.  TAbhe  de  Mably), 
of  Montefquicu,  of  PAbbe  Duhos, 
and  of  the  Count  de  Itaulainvillicrs, 
upon  the  conllitution*  of  our  two  tirlt 
races,  and  the  ellahlifhmcnt  of  iiefs  in 
France.  Dr  Robertfon  embraces  no 
party,  and  cites  all.  M.  1'Abbc  de 
Mably  from  thence  concludes,  that 
this  Introduction  fays  nothing,  teach- 
es nothing,  decides  nothing. 

"  But  he  mutt  ,have  con iidcrcd  this 
introduction  very  imperfectly.  The 
object  of  Dr  Robertfon  was  not  to 
dnw  the  picture  of  our  constitutions, 


but  the  double  picture  of  feudal  bar* 
bar  it  y  and  of  civilization  through 
Europe :  to  mow  by  what  chain  of 
caufes  all  the  nations  of  the  weil» 
fribdued  but  enlightened  by  tike  Ro-' 
man3,  loft  by  degrees  their  laws,  their 
manners,  their  arta,  and  their  know- 
k*(igc,  to  (ink  into  that  profound 
night,  the  obfeurity  of  which  daily 
grew  more  and  mora  gloomy,  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury :  how,  at  this  period,  a  chain  of 
circum (lances,  almoll  everywhere  the 
fame,  communicating  a  contrary 
movement  upon  all  thefe  nations  at 
once,  made  them  feel  neccflities  arret 
defircs  which  they  could  not  fatisfy 
without  recovering  from  their  igno- 
rance and  their  flavery ;  extended  thciff 
ideas  by  commerce,  and  even  by  war; 
made  the  arts  fucceffively  revive ;  fof- 
tened  the  mariners,  formed  the  tafte, 
and  from  the  ruins  of  feudality  pro** 
dueed  thofe  mixed  constitutions  thofe 
republics,  thole  monarchies,  whofe  in«» 
ilitutions  are  different,  and  their  fate 
nearly  the  fame,  and  which  all  at 
lead  embelli:h  Europe.  In  this  double 
picture,  where  we  fee  at  once  how  the 
light  of  realon  can  be  extinguished 
among  nations,  and  how  it  can  re- 
gain its  force  and  its  luftrc  ;  iu  this 
plan  fo  vail  and  fo  magnificent,  the 
nature  of  con  (lit  utionswasbi.it  a  fub- 
ordinate  part  of  the  work  :  there  was 
no  need  to  fpeak  of  them,  except 
to  fhow  liow  their  different  forms 
tatd  contributed  to  retard  or  accele- 
rate civilization.  Not  wilhingtodivc 
into  the  particular  inftitutioivt  of  each 
people,  the  objects  of  all  the  difputcs, 
but  to  comprehend  at  once  what  waa 
common  among  all  thefe  nations,  ctif- 
pulablc  fact.;  were  naturally  excluded 
from  the  plan  of  Dr  Robertfon  :  his 
work  is  founded  and  relts  upon  facts 
lefs  conteded,  hceaufe  more  univer- 
fal ;  he  lias  gained  folidity  in  affir- 
ming more  extent  and  grandeur ;  in 
elevating  himfelf  to  this  general  pro- 
fpert,  Dr  Robertfon  finds  Ui«tfc.Vi*fo 
t«i  fnciikj-ulnv:  a\\  &\Vc\xff\OYv*  -ayA  ^ 
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Jifputes.  If  M.  l'Abbc*  de  Mably 
had  placed  himfelf  thus  in  the  true 
point  of  view  of  this  vaft  picture,  he, 
like  the  reft  of  the  world,  would  have 
perceived  and  admired  its  beanty :  he 
would  have  done  juftice  to  that  calm 
but  alluring  reafon,  which,  fearch- 
ing  always  in  hiftory  for  truths  and 
never  for  emotions,  compenfates  for 
the  abfence  of  interefling  hiftorical 
details  by  the  fplendour  of  philofo- 
phic  genius;  to  that  happy  glance, 
which,  in  a  chaos  of  fa&s  buried  in 
obfeurity  and  barbarifm.  diftinguifhes 
always  thofe  which  enlighten  moft  ; 
to  that  profound  and  eafy  art  of  claf- 
fing  them,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
place  which  order  and  method  affign 
them,  appears  always  to  be  chofen  by 
good  tafte,  that  the  accumulated 
multiplicity  of  events  is  gradually  re- 
duced to  a  (mall  number,  and  that 
in  fpite  of  repetitions  he  proceeds 
without  confufion  or  embarrafTment, 
and  includes  in  one  volume  the  mott 


inftru&ive  hiftories  of  all  the  nation* 
of  Europe. 

"  This  manner  is  not  that  of  the 
ancients ;  but  if  any  thing  can  fupply 
the  want  of  the  eloquence  of  Livy, 
it  is  this  philofophy. 

"  We  ought  not  to  find  fault  with 
the  author  of  one  work  for  not  ha- 
ving compofed  another ;  but  to  con- 
fider  whether  he  has  executed  well 
that  which  he  intended  to  compofe. 

"  To  form  a  juft  judgment  of  wri- 
ters, we  mull  lay  afide  the  habits 
of  our  own  mind,  and  affume  theirs. 

"  We  do  not  fear  that  thefe  reflec- 
tions will  offend  M.  V  Abbe*  de  Mably  ; 
we  would  erafe  them  immediately,  did 
we  dread  this.  We  think  we  have 
already  fufficiently  teftified  our  e- 
fteem  for  a  writer  whofe  works  have 
often  ferved  as  our  guides  in  the 
ftudy  of  hiftory,  and  whofe  principles 
have  always  flattered  one  of  our 
deareft  fentiments." 


A  Defence  of  Catches, 
In  Anfwer  to  an  Attack  upon  that  Species  ofMufic  by  Mr  Jack/on  if  Exeter. 

Scribimusi  ndotfi  doflique.     Hor. 
N  1783,  a  fmall  book  in  two  vo-     But  a  fecond  edition  of  this  work  has 

'  lately  been  publiflied,  which  puts  the 

matter  beyond  doubt,  Mr  Jackfon  of 
Exeter  having  prefixed  his  name  as 
the  author. 

Little  accuftomed  to  exprefs  my 
fentiments  in  writing,  I  have  long" 
been  in  hopes  that  fome  perfon  more 
able  than  myfelf  would  have  under- 
taken the  defence  of  a  fpecies  of  mu- 
fic,  which  for  two  centuries  has  been 
defervedly  a  favourite  with  the  ling- 
lifti  nation.  To  them  indeed  it  may 
properly  be  faid  to  owe  its  invention. 
But  as  nothing  of  that  kind  has  ap- 
peared, or  at  lead  has  come  to  my 
hand,  permit  me  to  fay  a  few  words 
to  Mr  Jackfon  on  the  fubjeft  of 
catches  and  catch- tinging.  I  (hall 
probably  take  another  opportunity  of 
addreffing  him  on  the  fubje&  of  mu- 

Qcal 


■*  lumWwas  published,  under  the 
title  of  Thirty  Letters  on  various 
fubjecls.  The  reviews  and  other 
monthly  publications  were  warm  in 
their  praifes  of  the  author;  and  the 
n evfpapers  were  for  fome  time  filled 
with  extracts  from  this  performance. 
Two  of  thefe  letters  in  particular 
attracted  my,  attention  :  the  one  on 
muficalcxpreffionitheother,  a  violent 
attack  on  catches  and  catch- fingers. 
]  mud  confefs  I  could  hardly  allow 
myfelf  to  fuppofe  they  could  proceed 
from  the  pen  of  the  gentleman  to 
whom  they  were  generally  attributed, 
whofe  abilities  have  defervedly  pla- 
ced him  high  in  the  mufical  world, 
and  whofe  compofitions  will  continue 
to  be  admired,  fo  long  as  a  tafte  for 
mviic  (hall  prevail  in  this  country. 
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£cal  e*preffion,  illuftrating  my  opi-  judged  perfeA,  if  the  refult  is  not  the* 

nioo  with  refped  to  it  by  example!  ranked  indecency."  That  this  is  not 

from  his  own  works.  the  general  opinion,  I  think  myfelf 

I  (hall  not  at  prefent  fay  much  of  well  warranted  in  faying,  from  the 

the  recapitulation  of  the  (late  of  mo-  number  of  catches  I  am  able  to  point 


fie  prior  to  the  introduction  of  catches 
given  by  Mr  Jackfon.  I  would  only 
obferve  in  general,  that  although  in- 
ftrumental  mufic  was  not  at  that  time 
in  any  great  degree  of  perfc&ion,  yet 
fome  motets,  madrigals.,  and  other 
pieces  of  vocal  mufic,  have  been  hand- 
ed down  to  us,  even  earlier  than  the 
time  of  Orlando  Gibbons,  which 
would  not  difgrace  any  compofcr  in 
thefe  more  enlightened  times. 

By  whom  the  catch  was  invented, 
is  uncertain.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  to 
whofe  labours  every  lover  of  mufic 
muft  conlidcr  himfelf  much  indebted, 
has  given  us  the  oldeft  which  has  been 
difcovered,  and  places  it  as  high  as 
the  middle  of  the  1 5  th  century ;  Vol.11. 


out  on  other  topics ;  which  I  think 
even  Mr  Jackfon  might  •'  hear  with- 
out difguft."  If  he  will  give  himfelf 
the  trouble  of  looking  into  the  dif- 
ferent collections  of  catches  that  have 
been  publifhed,  he  will  probably  be 
furprifed  to  find,  that  the  number  of 
real  catches  on  indecent  fubje&s, 
bears  a  much  fmaller  proportion  to5 
thofe  ou  other  fubje&s  thaa  he  feeiais 
inclined  to  believe :  and  if  this  fpe- 
cies of  mufic  can  be  applied  to  other 
topics,  why  mould  he  thus  prefume 
that  its  fole  merit  confifts  in  produ- 
cing for  its  refult  the  "  rarikeft  in- 
decency." 

So  much  for  the  fubje£fc.    Their 
mufical  merit  is  next  to  be  examined? 


B.  i.e.  8.  But  its  antiquity  is  of  which  muft  confilt  in  their  "  harmony 
little  confequence  to  our  prefent  pur-  or  melody,  or  their  effect  in  pcrfor*! 
pofe  ;  and  indeed,  I  fuppofe  the  fpe- 
cimen  alluded  to,  would  not  be  con- 
fidered  by  Mr  Jackfon  as  falling  un- 
der his  definition. 


mance. 

This  unfortunate  fpecies  of  com- 
pofition  is  Hill  further  to  be  degraded. 
••  The  harmony  of  a  catch  is  nothing 
To  what   herald  Mr  Jackfon  has    more  than  the  common  refult  of  fill- 
been  obliged  for  his  elegant  blafcon,    ing  up  a  chord."     And  as  if  even 


1  know  not.  His  definition,  I  pre- 
fume, is  his  own  ;  and  in  what  I  (hall 
fay  on  this  fubjeel,  I  (hall  confine 
myfelf  entirely  to  fuch  pieces  of  mu* 
lie  as  really  fall  under  it,  without 
taking  notice  of  the  numerous  com- 
positions which  have  appeared  under 
the  denomination  of  catches  or  rounds. 
He  defines  a  catch  to  be  "  a  piece 
for  three  or  more  voices,  one  of  which 
leads,  and  the  others  follow  in  the 
feme  notes.     It  muft  be  io  contrived, 


this  was  not  fufficicntry  humbling,  he 
fays  there  is  not  contrivance  enough 
to  make  it  eftcemed  a  piece  of  ingc«* 
nuity."  Unhappy  Purcel !  what  a 
monfter  have  thy  labours  brought  to 
perfection  ? 

Were  I  not  well  acquainted  with 
Mr  Jackfon's  works,  I  fhould  even 
begin  to  doubt  his  knowledge  of  what 
harmony  means.  ■•  Harmonie%  felon 
les  moderncs,  eft  une  fuccelfion  d'ac- 
cords  felon  les  loix  dc  la  modulation:" 


that  refts  (which  are  made  for  that"    RomTeau,  v.  Harmonic     Perhaps,  in 


purpofe)  in  the  mufic  of  one  line,  be 
filled  up  with  a  word  or  two  from 
soother  line ;  thefe  form  a  crofs  pur* 
pofe,  or  catch,  from  whence  the 
flame."  Prom  whofe  authority  the 
opinion  delivered  in  the  next  fentence 
is  given,  I  am  much  at  a  lofs  to  find  . 
•  *  This  pUsc  of  wit  i*  not 

1%  II*  1.         -  B 


fome  of  the  few  catches  he  has  looked 
into,  for  fure  I  am  his  knowledge  of 
them  muft  be  very  confined,  the  har- 
mony has  not  been  laboured  ;  or 
there  may  have  even  been  defects  or 
deviations  from  the  common  rules, 
which  are  fometimes  tolerated  in  tb\% 
fpecies,  of  Btufot   "B^VCiMl^m^^ 
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warranted  in  faying*  that  the  modu- 
lation of  many  of  them  is  beautiful ; 
and  their  contrivance  no  mean  fpeci- 
men  of  mufical  abilities.  As  to  their 
being  fuppofed  to  be  canons,  his  own 
definition,  had  it  been  neceffary, 
would  have  prevented  me  from  ma- 
king the  observation :  but  he  feems 
to  have  introduced  it  here  for  another 
purpofe ;  for  an  attack  upon  one  of 
the  fined  canons  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared, and  in  which  he  lays  "  there 
are  paffages  not  to  be  endured." 
Were  I  to  analyfe  this  canon,  I  (hould 
find  it  no  difficult  matter  to  defend 
it.  But  it  is  fupported  by  more 
powerful  arguments  than  any  I  could 
ufe,  the  univerfal  approbation  of  mu- 
ficians  for  nearly  two  centuries.  Even 
Italy  has  difputed  the  honour  of  gi- 
ving birth  to  this  production  ;  and 
Paleftrina  has  contended  with  Bird 
for  the  merit  of  this  compofition. 
Perhaps  I  am  partial,  and  a  "  Non 
nobis"  publifhed  in  Warren's  i  ft  Col- 
lection in  1763  ought  to  be  prefer- 
red. I  undoubtedly  am  not  infallible ; 
but  I  do  not  believe  the  old  one 
would  lofe  any  thing  by  the  compa- 
nion. 

Having  fettled  the  point  that  there 
is  no  harmony  in  a  catch,  the  melody 
of  it  is  eafily  difpatched — "  It  is  for 
the  moll  part,  the  unimproved  vulgar 
drawl  of  the  times  of  ignorance." 
From  which  of  all  the  catches  that 
have  ever  been  compofed  this  opinion 
has  been  formed,  I  am  much  at  a  iofs 
to  conceive.  Let  me  point  out  a  few 
to  Mr  Jackfoti,  in  cafe  he  mould  not 
yet  be  acquainted  with  them;  and  let 
him  fay  if  the  melody  of  them  will 
not  be  deemed  excellent,  even  in  thefc 
times  of  knowledge.  Let  him  look 
at  PurcePs  "Sum  up  all  the  delights," 
Dr  Aldrich's  "Good  indeed,"  Craw- 
ford's "  This  ale  my  bonny  lad ;" 
numbers  of  Hilton's,  Nelham's,  and 
the  older  compofers ;  and  to  come  to 
more  modern  times,  Felling's  "  Since 
my  Phillis,"  Dr  Harrington*!  "  Gi« 
mc  the  fwcet  delights,"  Mr  Bates's 


a  Sir  you  arc  a  comical  fellow,"  Mr, 
Baildon's  "  Mr  fpeaker/'  and  a  very 
great  variety  of  others,  which  to  me 
at  lead  convey  a  very  different  idea, 
than  that  of  "  the  vulgar  drawl  of  the 
times  of  ignorance." 

From  fuch  fubjects,  fuch  harmony 
and  fuch  melody  as  Mr  Jackfon  has 
defer ibed,  one  need  not  be  furprifed 
to  find  a  mod  wretched  effeel  indeed: 
but  does  not  this  bad  effect,  even  by 
his  own  acknowledgment,  proceed 
moro  from  the  manner  of  the  perfor- 
mance of  which  he  gives  a  defcription, 
than  from  the  thing  itfclf  being  in- 
trinfically  bad.  1  am  not  to  learn 
that  voices  of  perfons  not  much  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fing  are  apt  to  fink,  un- 
lefs  fupported  by  inilruments.  But 
I  am  as  little  to  learn,  that  perfons 
who  are  much  in  practice  can  iupport 
their  voices  without  fuch  aid,  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  even  the  nice  ear  of  Mr 
Jackfon  would  be  infenfible  of  the 
difference.  I  am  therefore  led  to 
conclude,  from  the  whole  of  the  de- 
fcription he  has  given  of  the  manner 
of  performance*  which  he  fubftitutea 
for  what  he  before  called  the  effeel  /« 
performance ,  that  he  has  only  heard 
bad  catches  ill  fung. 

The  names  of  Corclli,  Gcminiani, 
and  Handel,  cannot  be  mentioned 
with  too  great  refpect.  To  them  the 
rnuuc  of  this  country,  both  vocal  and 
instrumental,  is  indeed  highly  in- 
debted But,  whilft.  Ipay  them  the 
tribute  of  praife  to  which  their  me- 
rit fo  well  intitles  them,  let  me  not 
pafs  over  in  filence  thofe  "  choirmen 
who  now  and  then  kept  up  the  fpirit 
of  their  forefathers."  Let  me  thank 
them  for  tranfmitting  to  the  age  iu 
which  1  live,  fo  many  admirable  vo- 
cal performances.  Let  me  thank 
them  for  conveying  fome  of  that  fpi- 
rit, barbarous  as  Mr  Jackfon  efleems 
it,  to  our  days ;  and  for  having  af- 
forded fo  many  hour*  of  innocent 
amufement  to  numbers  whofe  fitua- 
tion  in  life  might  have  prevented  them 
from  enjoying  «.  the  more  elegant, 

though 
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though  lets  folid,  compoCtlont,,  of  the 
prefent  timet. 

It  was  natural  to  exped,  that  after 
fo  violent  an  attack  upon  catches,  the 
catch-club  in  London  who  encourage 
that  fpecics  of  competition,  mould  not 
pals  without  cenfure.  If  what  1  have 
already  faid  on  this  fubje&  has  car- 
ried ponvi&ion  along  with  it,  little 
further  need  be  (aid  in  their  defence* 
But  let  me}  remind  Mr  Jackfon,  that 
it  is  not  for  the  compofition  of  catches 
alone  their  premiums  are  given.  There 
are  alfo  premiums  given  by  them  for 
glees,  to  which  we  probably  owe  fome 
of  the  fineft  compofitions  in  the  Eng- 
lifh  language.  I  much  fufpeel,  how- 
ever, this  Society  is  fome  how  or  other 
no  favourite  with  Mr  Jackfon,  fince 
he  has  allowed  them  no  merit  what- 
ever in  patronifing  the  performance 
of  vocal  mufic  in  parts.  In  their  col- 
lections many  beautiful  pieces  of  that 
kind  are  to  be  found,  which  I  am 
perfuaded  would  never  have  feen  the 
light  without  that  encouragement. 

If  Mr  Jackfon  allows  no  merit  to 
real  catches,  will  he  allow  none  to 
the  numerous  compofitions  which  have 
arifen  from  them;  and  which  only 
refemble  them  in  being  fung  in  the 
(ame  manner,  by  one  perfon  leading 
and  the  others  following  ?  And  does 


he  equally  condemn  all  vocal  perfor- 
mances in  parts,  which  are  not  fup- 
ported  by  inftruments  ?  His  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  manner  of  performance  of 
catches,  would  lead  one  to  conclude 
that  he  does.  If  it  is  fo,  I  am  forry 
for  him  :  he  would  thus  at  one  ftroke 
put  an  end  to  all  focial  harmony, 
and  deftroy  a  fource  of  innocent  a- 
mufement  and  cheerful  mirth,  which 
the  beft  mulical  compofitions  in  the 
world,  requiring  all  the  apparatus  of 
inftrumental  accompaniment,  could 
never  repair. 

But  I  cannot  allow  my  felf  to  think, 
that  even  his  wifli  to  be  particular, 
would  carry  him  fo  far  in  oppofition 
to  the  univerfal  opinion  of  mankind. 
I  am  as  little  a  friend  to  indecency 
as  he  can  be,  and  perhaps  poflefs  as 
much  delicacy ;  but  I  profefs  1  am 
not  yet  fo  refined  as  not  to  be  able 
to  bear  the  "  barbarifm"  of  a  good 
catch  well  fung.  And  even  if  I  were 
lefs  difpofed  than  I  am  to  be  pleafed 
with  real  catches,  1  think  I  could  be 
reconciled  to  them  for  having  given 
birth  to  fo  many  vocal  compofitions, 
which,  were  they  dignified  with  any 
other  title,  wocld  be  allowed  even*  by 
Mr  Jackfon  to  be  very  complete  fpe- 
cimens  both  of  melody  and  harmony. 

la* 


Extras  from  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  Dr  Samuel  Jobrtfon>    by  T.  Tjters, 

Author  of  a  RhapfoJy  on  the  Life  of  Pope. 

a  better  man  behind  him  in  England." 


THIS  entertaining  rhapfodift  ap- 
prifes  his  readers,  that  his  me* 
moir  is  only  a  (ketch  of  life,  manner, 
and  writing— 

••  In  every  work  regard  the  writer's  end  ; 
"  For  none  can  compali  more  than  thcyin- 
••  tend  " 

It  looks  forwards  and  backwards  ai- 
med at  the  (ame  time.  Like  the 
nightingale  in  Strada,  "  it  bits  im- 
jpetfed  accents  here  and  there." 
When  Charle3  the  Second  was  in- 
g£  the  death  of  Cowley,  he 
.  "  that  he  had  not  left 


It  may  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that 
this  was  the  cafe  when  Dr  Johnfon 
breathed  his  laft.  Thofe  who  obfer- 
ved  his  declining  Hate  of  health  du-  ' 
ring  the  laft  winter,  and  heard  his 
complaints,  of  painful  days  and  flcep- 
lefs  nights,  for  which  he  took  large 
quantities  of  opium*  had  no  reafon  to 
expert  that  he  could  furvive  another 
feafon  of  froft  and  fnow.  His  con* 
ftitution  was  totally  broken ;  and  no 
art  of  the  phyfician  or  furgcon,  could 
protract  his  tx'i&etict  Yic^otA  18&K. 
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.  1 3th  of  December.    .He  was  all  his 

life  preparing  himfelf  for  death :  but 
particularly  in  the  laft  ftage  of  his 
adhraa  and  dropfy.  li  Take  care 
of  your  foul — dont't  live  fuch  a  life 
as  I  have  done — don't  let  your  buG- 
nefs  or  diffipation  make  you  negle& 
your  fabbath" — were  now  his  con- 
stant inculcations.  For  his  lad  week, 
he  undoubtedly  abandoned  every  hope 
of  his  recoyery  or  duration,  and  com- 
mitted his  foul  to  God.  Whether 
he  felt  the  in  (Ian  t  ftroke  of  death, 
and  met  the  king  of  terrors  face  to 
face,  cannot  be  known :  For  "death 
and  the  fun  cannot  be  looked  upon,9' 
fays  Rochefoucault.  But  the  writer 
of  this  has  reafon  to  imagine,  that 
when  he  thought  he  had  made  his 
peace  with  his  Maker,  he  had  no- 
thing to  fear. 

Of  the  hundred  fublunary  things 
bellowed  on  mortals,  health  is  ninety - 
nine.  He  was  born  with  a  fcrophu- 
Jous  habit ;  for  which  he  was  touch- 
fed,  as  he  acknowledged,  by  good 
Queen  Anne,  whofe  piece  of  gold  he 
fcarefully  preferved.  But  even  a  Stuart 
could  not  expel  that  enemy  to  his 
frame.  Though  he  feemed  to  be 
athletic  as  Milo  himfelf,  and  in  his 
younger  days  performed  fcveral  feat3 
of  activity,  he  was  to  the  laft  a  con- 
vulfimary.  He  has  often  flept  aiide, 
to  let  nature  do  what  (he  would  with 
him.  His  gc  (hires,  which  were  a 
degree  of  St  Vitus's  dance,  in  the 
flreet,  attracted  the  notice  of  many ; 
the  dare  of  the  vulgar,  but  the  com 
paflion  of  the  better  fort. 

If  this  memoir-writer  pofltfTed  the 
pen  of  a  Plutarch,  and  the  fubjedt  is 
worthy  of  that  great  biographer,  he 
would  begin  his  account  from  his 
youth,  and  continue  it  to  the  lad  pe- 
riod of  his  life,  in  the  due  order  of 
an  hi (lorian.  What  he  knows  and 
can  recollc&  he  will  perform.  His 
father  (called  "gentleman"  in  the 
parilh-regider),  he  fays  himfelf,  and 
jt  is  alfo  within  memory,  was  an  old 
fcookfeller  at  Lichfield,  and  a  whig 
1 


in  principle.  The  father  of  Socrates 
was  not  of  higher  extraction,  nor  of 
a  more  honourable  profeffion.  Our 
author  was  born  in  that  city ;  and 
the  houfe  of  his  birth  was  a  few 
months  ago  vifited  by  a  learned  ac- 
quaintance ;  the  information  of  which 
was  grateful  to  the  Dodor.  It  may 
probably  beengraved  for  fome  month- 
ly repoiitory.  The  print  and  the  o- 
riginal  dwelling  may  become  as  emi- 
nent as  the  maniion  of  Shakefpcare 
at  Stratford,  or  of  Erafmus  at  Rot- 
terdam. He  certainly  mud  have  had 
a  good  fchool  ed j cation.  He  was 
entered  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxi 
ford,  0£t.3i.  1728,  and  continued 
there  for  fcveral  terms.  By  whofe 
bounty  he  was  fupported,  may  be 
known  to  inquiry.  While  he  was 
there,  he  was  negligent  of  the  col- 
lege rules  and  hours,  and  abfented 
himfelf  from  fome  of  the  le&ures  ; 
for  which,  when  he  was  reprimand- 
ed and  interrogated,  he  replied  with 
great  rudenefs  and  contempt  of  the 
le&urer.  Indeed  he  difplayed  an 
overbearing  difpofition  that  would  not 
brook  controul ;  and  mowed,  that, 
like  Caefar,  he  was  fitter  to  command 
than  to  obey.  This  dictatorial  fpi- 
rit  was  the  leading  feature  in  his  de- 
portment to  his  contemporaries.  His 
college  themes  and  declamations  are 
ilill  remembered  ;  and  his  elegant 
tranflation  of  Pope's  Median  into 
Latin  verfe  found  its  way  into  a  vo- 
lume of  poems  publifhcd  by  one  Huf- 
banrfs.  In  1735,  after  having  been 
fome  time  an  ufher  to  Anthony 
Black w<i  11,  his  friends  a dlded  him  to 
fct  up  an  academy  near  Lichfield. 
Here  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
the  late  Bidiop  Green,  then  an  u- 
Aht  at  Lichfield,  and  with  Mr  Haw- 
kins Browne.  As  the  fchool  pro- 
bably did  not  anfwer  his  expectation 
(for  who  does  not  grow  tired  of 
teaching  others,  efpccially  if  he  wants 
to  teach  himfelf?)  he  refolved  to  come 
up  to  London,  where  every  thing  h 
to  be  had  for  wit  and  for  money 
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(Jtasvr  ftmia  venali*)t  and  to  feck 
hit  fortune.  He  was  accompanied 
by  bis  pupil  Mr  Garrick ;  and  tra- 
velled on  horfeback  to  the  metropo- 
lis in  Match  1737* 

The  time  and  bufmefs  of  this  jour- 
ney arc  before  the  public  in  forae  let- 
ters from  Mr  Walmfley,  who  recom- 
mends Johnfon  as  a  writer  of  trage- 
dy ;  as  a  tranflator  from  the  French 
language;  and  as  a  good  fcholar. 
He  brought  with  him  hto  tragedy  of 
Irene;  which  afterwards  took  its 
chance  on  Drury-Lane  theatre.  Luc- 
kily he  did  not  throw  it  into  the  fire 
by  deiign  or  otherwife,  as  Parfon 
Adams  did  his  iEfchylus  by  miftake. 
He  offered  himfelf  for  the  fervice  of 
the  bookfellers  ;  •'  for  he  was  born 
for  nothing  but  to  write," — 
••  And  from  the  jeft  ohfeene  reclaim  our 

youth, 
And  let  our  paffions  on  the  fide  of  truth.*' 

The  hurry  of  this  pen  prevents  the 
recolle&ion  of  his  firft  performances. 
But  he  ufed  to  call  Dodfley  his  pa- 
tron, becaufe  he  made  him,  if  not 
firft,  yet  beft  known,  by  printing  and 
publifhing,  upon  his  own  judgment, 
his  Satire  called  "  London,"  which 
was  an  imtiation  of  one  of  Juvenal, 
irhofe  gravity  and  fevcrity  of  expref- 
fion  he  poflefled.  He  there  and  then 
discovered  how  able  he  was  "  to  catch 
the  manners  living  as  they  rife."  The 
poem  had  a  great  fale,  was  applaud- 
ed by  the  public,  and  praiied  by 
Mr  Pope ;  who,  not  being  able  to 
difcover  the  author,  faid  "  He  will 
foon  bedettrrc"  In  1738  he  luckily 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  other  early 
patron  Cave  *•  His  fpeeches  for  the 
Senate  of  Lilliput  were  begun  in 
1740,  and  continued  for  feveral  fef- 
fions.  They  pafled  for  original  with 
many  till  very  lately.  But  Johnfon, 
who  detefted  all  injurious  impofition, 
took  ajreat  deal  of  pains  to  acknow- 
kdgejpe  innocent  deception.  He 
gave  roollet  notice  of  their  unorigi- 
palitr  while  he  was  going  over  his 

■•■■.-. 
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hiftorical  ground,  and  to  be  upon  hit 
guard  in  quoting  from  the  Lilliput 
Debates.     It  is  within  recollection, 
that  an  animated  fpeech  he  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Pitt,  in  anfwer  to  the 
parliamentary  veteran  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  was  much  talked  of,  and  con- 
sidered as  genuine.  Members  of  par- 
liament acknowledge,  that  they  rec- 
kon themfelves  much  obliged  fdr  the 
printed  accounts  of  debates  of  both 
Houfes,  becaufe  they  are   made  to 
fpeak  better  than  they  do  in  the  fe- 
nate.      Within   thefe   few  years,  a 
gentleman  in  a  high  employment  un- 
der government  was  at  breakfafl  in 
Gray's- Inn,  where  Johnfon  was  pre- 
fent,  \xtid  was  commending  the  ex- 
cellent preservation  of  the  fpeeches 
of  both  Houfes  in  the  Lilliput  De- 
bates.    He  declared,  he  knew  how 
to  appropriate  every  fpeech  without 
a  fignature ;  for  that  every  pcrfon 
fpoke  in  character,  and  was  as  ccr* 
tainly  and  as  eafily  known  as  a  fpeak- 
er  in  Homer  or  Shakefpeare.  u  Very 
likely,  Sir,"  faid  Johnfon,  afhamed 
of  having  deceived  him;    "  but  I 
wrote  them  in  the  garret  where  I 
then  lived."     His  predeceflbr  in  this 
oratorial  fabrication   was  Guthrie ; 
his  fucceflbr  in  the   Magazine  was 
Hawkefworth.      It  is  faid,  that  to 
prove  himfelf  equal  to  this  employ- 
ment (but  there  is  not  leifure  for  the 
adjuftment   of  chronology)   in   the 
judgment  of  pave,  he  undertook  the 
life  of  Savage,  which  he  afTerted  (not 
incredible  of  him),  and  valued  him- 
felf upon  it,  that  he  wrote  in  fix  and 
thirty  hours.     In  one  night  he  alfo 
compofed,  after  finifhing  an  evening 
in  Holborn,  hi9  Hermit  of  Tencrift. 
He  fat  up  a  whole  night  to  compofe 
the  preface  to  the  Preceptor. 

His  eye- fight  was  not  good  ;  btrt 
he  never  wore  fpc&acles,  not  on  ac- 
count of  fuch  a  ridiculous  vow  as 
Swift  made  not  to  ufe  them,  but  be  - 
caufe  he  was  aflurcd  they  would  be  of 
90  fervice  to  him.  lie  once  decla- 
im 
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ied,  that  he  "  never  faw  the  human 
face  divine."     He  faw  better  with 
one  eye  than  the  other ;  which  how- 
ever was  not  like  that  of  Camoens 
the   Portuguefe  poet,    as  exprefted 
on  his  medal.     Latterly  perhaps  he 
meant  to  fave  his  eyes,  and  did  not 
read  fo  much  as  he  otherwife  would. 
He  preferred  converfation  to  books ; 
but  when  driven   to  the  refuge  of 
reading  by  being  left  alone,  he  then 
attached  himfelf  to  that  amufement. 
"  Till  this  year,"  faid  he  to  an  inti- 
mate, "  I  have  done  tolerably  well 
without  deep,  for  I  have  been  able 
to  read  like  Hercules."     By  his  in- 
numerable quotations  you  would  fup- 
pofe,  with  a  great  perfonage,  that  he 
muft  have  read  more  books  than  any 
man  in  England,  and  have  been  a 
mere  boo- k worm :  but  he  acknow- 
ledged that  fuppofition  was  a  miftake 
in  his  favour.     He  owned  he  had 
hardly  every  read  a  book  through. 
The  pofthumous  volumes  of  Mr  Har- 
ris of  Salifbury  (which  treated  of 
fubje&s  that  were  congenial  with  his 
own  profeffional  ftudies)  had  attrac- 
tions that  engaged  him  to  the  end. 
He  did  not  always  give  his  opinion 
unconditionally  of  the  pieces  he  had 
even  perufed  and  was  competent  to 
decide  upon.     He  did  not  choofe  to 
have  his  fentiments  generally  known ; 
for  there  was  a  great  eagerness  efpe* 
cially  in  thofe  who  had  not  the  pole- 
ftar  of  judgment  to  diroffc  them,  to  be 
taught  what  to  think  or  to  fay  on  li- 
terary performances.     "  What  does 
Johnfon  fay  of  fuch  a  book  ?"  was 
the  queftion  of  every  day.     Befides, 
be  did  not  want  to.  increafe  the  num- 
ber of  his  enemies,  which  his  deci- 
sions and  criticifms  had  created  him. 
Shall  this  pen  find  a  place  in  the  pre- 
fect page  to  mention,  that  a  fhame- 
lefs  Ariftophanes  had  an  intention  of 
taking  him  off  upon  the  ftage,  as  the 
Rehearfal  does  the  great  Dryden  ? 
When  it  came  to  the  notice  of  our 
exafperated  man  of  learning9  he  con* 
veyed  fuch  threats  of  vengeance  and 


perfonal  pnniffiment  to  the  mimic, 
that  he  was  glad  to  proceed  no  far- 
ther. In  the  year  1 738  he  wrote  the 
Life  of  Father  Paul,  and  publifhed 
propofals  for  a  tranflation  of  his  Hi- 
ftory  of  the  Council  of  Trent  by  fub- 
fcription :  but  it  did  not  go  on.  Mr 
Urban  even  yet  hopes  to  recover  fome 
fheets  of  this  tranflation  that  were  in 
a  box  under  St  John's  Gate ;  mora 
certainly  once  placed  there,  than 
Rowley's  Poems  were  in  the  cheft  in 
a  tower  of  the  church  of  Briftol. 
^  Night  was  his  time  for  compofi- 
tion.  Indeed  he  literally  turned  night 
into  day,  mflts  vigitabat  adipfum  ma- 
ne ;  but  not  like  Tigellius  in  Horace, 
Perhaps  he  never  was  a  good  deeper, 
and  (while  all  the  reft  of  the  world 
was  in  bed)  he  chofe  his  lamp,  in  the 
words  of  Milton, 

in  midnight  hour. 
Was  feen  in  fome  high  lonely  tower. 

He  wrote  to"  live,  and  luckily  for 
mankind  lived  a  great  many  years  to 
write.  All  his  pieces  are  promifed 
for  a  new  edition  of  his  works  under 
the  infpe&ion  of  Sir  John  Hawkins 
one  of  his  executors,  who  has  under- 
taken to  be  his  biographer.  John- 
fon's  high  tory  principles  in  church 
and  (Late  were  well  known.  But 
neither  his  Prophecy  of  the  Hanover 
Horfe,  lately  malicioufly  reprinted, 
nor  his  political  principles  or  confer - 
fations,  got  him  into  any  perfonal 
difficulties,  nor  prevented  the  offer 
of  a  pen6on,  nor  his  acceptance. 

He  was  employed  by  Qfborne  to 
make  a  catalogue  of  the  Harleian 
Library.  Perhaps,  like  thofe  who 
ftay  too  long  on  an  errand,  he  did 
not  make  the  expedition  his  employ- 
er expected,  from  whom  he  might 
deferve  a  gentle  reprimand.  The  »& 
was,  when  he  opened  a  book  he  li- 
ked, he  could  not  refrain  from  read- 
ing it.  The  bookfeller  upbraided 
him  in  a  grofs  manner,  and,%i  tra- 
dition goes,  gave  him  the  lie  direft, 
though  our  catalogue-maker  offered 
at  ao  excufe.    Johnfon  turned  the 
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fdme  into  a  weapon,  and  knocked 
turn  down  ;  and  told  him  "  not  to  be 
io  1  hurry  to  rife,  for  when  he  did, 
he    propofed    kicking    him    down 
bin."      Perhaps  the  lie  direct  may 
be  puniihed  ad  medum  recipientisy  as 
the  law  gives  no  Satisfaction,     His 
account  of  the  collection,  and  the 
tracts  that  are  printed  in  quarto  vo- 
lumes, were  well  received  by  the  pu- 
blic. Of  his  folio  labours  in  his  £ng- 
lifh  Dictionary  a  word  mud  be  faid; 
bat  there  is  not  room  for  much.  The 
delineation  of  his  plan,  which  was 
eftcemed  a  beautiful  compofitioti,  was 
iiifcribed'  to  Lord   Chefterfield,   no 
doubt  with  permiflion,  whilfl  he  was 
fecretaiy  of  ftate.     It  was  at  this 
time,  he  faid,  he  aimed  at  elegance 
of  writing,  and  fet  for  his  emulation 
the  Preface  of  Chambers  to  his  Cy- 
clopedia.    Johnfon  undoubtedly  ex- 
pected beneficial  patronage.  It  mould 
teem  that  he  was  in  the  acquaintance 
of  his  Lordfhip,  and  that  he  had  di- 
ned at  his  table,  Jbj  an  allfrfion  to 
him  in  a  letter  to  his  (on,  printed  by 
Mrs  Stanhope,  and  which  he  himfelf 
would  have  been  afraid  to  publish. 
WhiJft  he  was  ineffectually  hallooing 
the  Graces  in  the  ear  of  his  fon,  he 
fet  before  him  the  flovenly  behaviour 
of  our  author  at  bis  table,  whom  he 
seknowledges  as  a  great  genius,  but 
points  him  out  as  a  rock  to  avoid, 
and  conjiders  him  only  as  "  a  refpec- 
tahle  Hottentot."     When  the  book 
came  out,  Johnfon  took  his  revenge, 
by  (aying  of  it,  "  that  the  inftruc- 
tioos  to  his  fon  inculcated  the  man- 
ners of  a  dancing-mader,  and  the  mo- 
rals of  a  proftitute." 

{t  does  not  appear  that  Lord  Che- 
fterfield mowed  any  fubftantial  proofs 
of  approbation  to  our  Phijologer,  for 
that  was  the  prof erhonal  title  hechofe. 
A  fmall  prefent  he  would  have  dif- 
duned*  Johnfon  was  not  of  a  tem- 
per to  put  up  with  the  affront  of  dif- 
sppptatment.  He  revenged  himfelf  in 
%  fitter  t»  hisLordwip,  written  with 

>  and  renouncing  all 


acceptance  of  favour.  It  was  hand- 
ed about,  and  probably  will  be  pub* 
limed,  for  Ittera  fcripta  manet.  He 
ufed  to  fay,  "  he  was  mi  it  a  ken  in 
his  choice  of  a  patron ;  for  he  had 
limply  been  endeavouring  to  gild  a 
rotten  poft." 

Lord  Chefterfield  indeed  commends 
and  recommends  Mr  Johnfon'*  Dic- 
tionary in  two  or  three  numbers  of 
the  World.  "  Not  words  alone  plea- 
fed  him."  "When  I  had  under- 
gone," fays  the  compiler,  "  a  long 
and  fajliguing  voyage,  and  was  jufk 
getting  into  port,  this  Lord  fent  out 
a  fmall  cock-boat  to  pilot  me  in." 
The  agreement  for  this  great  work 
was  for  1 500 1  His  pcnfion  from 
the  King,  which  is  to  be  confidered 
as  a  reward  for  his  pioneering  fer- 
vices  jn  the  Englifh  language,  and 
by  no  means  as  a  bribe,  gave  him 
confequence,  and  made  the  Dictio- 
nary and  its  author  more  cxtenfively 
known.  It  is  a  royal  fatisfaction  to 
have  made  the  life  of  a  learned  man 
more  comfortable  to  him. 

•'  Thcfe  jic  imperial  works,  and  worthy 
'•  kings." 

Lord  Corkc,  who  would  have  been 
kinder  to  him  than  Stanhope  (if  he 
could),  as  foon  as  it  came  out,  pre* 
fented  the  Dictionary  to  the  Acade- 
my della  Crufca  at  Florence  in  1 755* 
Even  for  the  abridgement  in  octavo, 
which  puts  it  into  every  body's  hands, 
he  was  paid  to  his  fatisfaction  by  the 
liberality  of  his  bookfellers.    His  re- 
putation is  as  great  for  compiling, 
digefting,  and  afcertaining  the  Eng- 
lifh language,  as  if  he  had  invented 
it.     His  Grammar  in  the  beginning 
of  the  work  was  the  beft  in  our  Ian* 
guage,  in  the  opinion  of  Goldfmith. 
During  the  printing  of  his  Diction- 
ary, the  Rambler 8  came  out  periodi- 
cally; for  he  could  do  more  than  one 
thing  at  a  time.     He  declared  that 
he  wrote  them  by  way  of  relief  from 
his  application,  to  his   Dictionary, 
and  for  the  reward.     He  has  told 
this  writer,  that  he  had  uo  *?$*&*» 
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tion  they  would  have  met  with  (o 
much  fucccfs,  and  been  (o  much  read 
and  admired.  What  was  amufement 
to  him,  is  inftruclion  to  others. 

The  Rambler  is  a  great  taik   for, 
one    per  fori    to    accompli  Hi    linglc- 
handed.     For  he  was  affiilcd  only  in 
two  eflays  by   Richardfon,   two  by 
Mrs  Carter,  and  one  by  Mifs  Talbot. 
His  idlers  had  more  hands.     Shen- 
ftone,  his  fellow  collegian,  calls  his 
ftyle  a  learned  one.    There  is  indeed 
too  much  Latin  in  his  Englifh.     He 
fcems  to  have  caught  the  infectious 
language    of    Sir   Thomas    Brown, 
\yhofe  works  he  read,   in   order  to 
write  his  life.     Though  it  cannot  be 
fa  id,  as  Campbell  did  of  his  own  lad 
work,  that  there  is  not  a  hard  word 
in  it ;  yet  he  does  not  rattle  through 
hard  words,  and  italk  through  poly- 
fyllables,  to  ufe  an  ex  predion  of  Ad- 
difon,  as  in  his  earlier  productions. 
His  ftyle,  as  he  fays  of  Pope,  became 
fmoothed  by  the  fcythe,  and  levelled 
by  the  roller.     It  pleafed  him  to  be 
told  by  Dr  Robertfon,  that  he  had 
read  his  Dictionary  twice  over.     If 
he  had  fome  enemies  beyond,    and 
even  on  this  fide  of  the  Tweed,  he 
had  more  friends.    Only  he  preferred 
England   to  Scotland.       As    it    is 
cowardly  to  infult  a  dead  lion,  it  is 
hoped,    that    as   death    extinguifhes 
envy,    it   alfo    does  ill  will ;    "for 
*'  Britifh  vengeance  wars  not  with  the 
"  dead." 

He  gave  himfclf  very  much  to 
companionable  friends  for  the  laft 
years  of  his  life  (for  he  was  delivered 
from  the  daily  labour  of  the  pen,  and 
he  wanted  relaxation),  and  they  were 
eager  for  the  advantage  and  reputa- 
tion of  his  converfation.  Therefore 
he  frequently  left  his  own  home  (for 
his  houfthold  gods  were  not  nume- 
rous or  fplendid  enough  for  the  re- 
ception of  his  great  acquaintance,  and 
viffted  them  both  in  town  and  coun- 
try. This  was  particularly  the  cafe 
with  Mr  and  Mre  Thrale  (ex  uno 
djfc*  Qmntf),  who  were  the  moft  ob* 


liging  and  obliged  of  all  within  his 
intimacy,  and  to  whom  he  was  in- 
troduced by  his  friend  Murphy.  His 
inclinations  here  were  confultcd,  and 
his  will  was  a  law;  With  this  fa- 
mily he  made  excurfions  into  Wales 
and  to  Brighthclmftone.  Change  of 
air  and  of  place  were  grateful  to  him, 
for  he  loved  viciflltude.  But  he 
could  not  long  endure  the  illiteracy 
and  rufticity  of  the  country;  for 
woods  and  groves,  and  hill  and  dale, 
were  not  his  fcencs : 

"  TowcrM  cities  plcafc  us  then, 
And  the  bufy  hum  uf  men.*' 

But   the   greateft  honour  of  his 

life,  was  from  a  vifit  that  he  received 

from  a  great  perfonage  in  the  library 

of  the  queen's  palace— only  it  was 

not  from  a  king  of  his  own  making. 

Johnfon  on  his  return  repeated  the 

converfation,  which  was  much  to  the 

honour  of  the  great  perfon,  and  was 

as  well   fupported  as    Lewis  XIV. 

could  have  continued  with  Voltaire. 

He  faid,  he  only  wanted  to  be  more 

known  to  be   more   loved.      They 

parted  much  pleafed  with  each  other. 

If  it  is  not  an  impertinent  llrokc  of 

this  pen,  it  were  to  be  wiflied  that 

one  more  perfon  had  conveyed  an 

inquiry  about  him  during  his  laft  ill- 

nels.     *•  Every  body  has  left  their 

names,   or  wanted  to  know  how  I 

do,"    fays  he;    <•  but," In  his 

younger  days  he  had  a  great  many 

enemies,  of  whom  he  was  not  afraid : 

44  Afk  you  what  provocation  I  have  had? 
The  (troug  antipathy  of  good  to  bad.'* 

Churchill,  the  puiffant  fatirift, 
challenged  Johnfon  to  combat :  Sa- 
tire the  weapon.  Johnfon  never 
took  up  the  gauntlet  or  replied ;  for 
he  thought  it  unbecoming  him  to 
defend  himfelf  againft  an  author  who 
might  be  refolved  to  have  the  laft 
word.  He  was  content  to  let  his 
enemies  feed  upon  him  as  long  as 
they  could. 

He  wrote  many  political  trafts 
fince  his  penfion.  Perhaps  he  would 
not  have  written  at  «U#  Quids  im- 
pelled 
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petted  by  gratitude.    But  He  wrote 
his  genuine  thoughts,  and  imagined 
himfeif  contending  on  the  right  fide. 
A    great     parliamentary    character 
feeing  to  refolve  all  hit  American  no- 
tions into   the  vain  expectation  of 
rocking  a  man  in  the  cradle  of  a 
child.     Johnfon  recounted  the  num- 
ber of  his  opponents  with  indifference. 
He  wrote  for  that  government  which 
had  been  generous  to  him.  He  was  too 
proud  to  call  upon  Lord  Bute,  or  leave 
Lis  name  at  his  houfe,  though  it  waa 
told  it  would   be  agreeable  to  hit 
lordfhip  ;   for  he  faid  he  had  per- 
formed the  greater  difficulty,  he  had 
taken  the  penfion. 

The  laft  popular  work,  to  him  an 
eafy  and  a  pleating  one,  was  the  wri- 
ting the  lives  of  our  poets,  now  re- 
printed in  four  o&avo  volumes.  He 
(bilked  this  buiinefs  fo  much  to  the 
(atisfadion  of  the  bookfeUers,  that 
they  prefented  him  a  gratuity  of  1 00 1. 
having  paid  him  300  L  as  his  price. 
Bat  an  unwritten  fpace  mud  be 
(band  for  what  Johnfon  did  refpe£t- 
iag  Shakfpearc.  For  the  writer  and 
reader  obierve  a  diforder  of  time  in 
this  page.  He  took  fo  many  years 
to  pubhfli  his  edition,  that  his  fub- 
fcribers  grew  difpleafed  and  clamo- 
rous for  their  books,  which  he  might 
have  prevented ;  for  he  was  able  to 
do  a  great  deal  in  a  little  time.  But 
at  laft  he  tried  to  awake  his  faculties ; 
and,  like  the  lethargic  porter  of  the 
Caftle  of  Indolence,  "  to  roufe  him- 
feif as  much  as  roufe  himfeif  he  can." 
He  confeffed,  that  the  publication  of 
his  Shakfpearc  anfwered  to  him  in 
every  refpe&.  He  had  a  very  large 
fubfeription. 

Dr  Campbell,  then  alive  in  Queen- 
fquare,  who  had  a  volume  in  his 
hand,  pronounced,  that  the  preface 
sad  notes  were  worth  the  whole  fub- 
feription snoocy. 

Hawkefworth,  one  of  the  Johnfo- 
tchool,  upon  being  afked  whe- 
lohnfon  was  an  happy  man,  by 
who  had  been  juft  intro* 
L    N'i. 


duced  to  him,  and  wanted  to  know 
every  thing  about  him,  confeffed,  that 
he  looked  upon  him  as  a  mod  mife* 
rable  being.  The  moment  of  in* 
quiry  was  probably  about  the  time 
he  loft  his  wife,  and  fent  for  Hawkef* 
worth,  in  the  mod  earneft  manner* 
to  come  and  give  him  confolation  and 

his  company. "  And  fkreen  me 

from  the  ills  of  life!"  is  the  conclu- 
fion  of  his  fombrous  poem  on  Novcm* 
bcr. 

Johnfon  thought  he  had  no  right 
to  complain  of  his  lot  in  life,  or  of 
having  been  difappointed.  The  world 
had  not  ufed  him  ill :  it  had  not 
broke  its  word  with  him;  it  had  pro* 
mifed  him  nothing :  he  afpired  to  no 
elevation;  he  had  fallen  from  no 
height.  Lord  Gower  endeavoured 
to  obtain  for  him,  by  the  intereft  o£ 
Swift,  the  mafterfhip  of  a  grammar- 
fchool  of  fmall  income,  for  which 
Johnfon  was  not  qualified  by  the  fta- 
tutes  to  become  a  candidate.  His 
lordfhip's  letter,  publimed  fome  years 
ago,  is  to  the  honour  of  the  fubjed  5 
in  praife  of  his  abilities  and  integrity  * 
and  in  commiferation  of  his  diftreffed 
fituation.  Johnfon  wifhed,  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  fill  the  chair  of  a  profeffor 
at  Oxford,  then  become  vacant ;  but 
he  never  applied  for  it.  He  was  of- 
fered a  good  living  by  Mr  Langtoo* 
if  he  would  accept  it,  and  take  or- 
ders ;  but  he  chofe  not  to  put  off  his 
lay  habit.  He  would  have  made  am 
admirable  library- keeper ;  like  Ca- 
faubon,Magliabechi,  orBentley.  But 
he  belonged  to  the  world  at  large. 
TalKing  on  the  topic  of  what  his  in- 
clinations or  faculties  might  have  led 
him  to  have  been,  had  he  been  bred 
to  the  profeffion  of  the  law,  he  has 
faid  he  mould  have  wifhed  for  the 
office  of  Mailer  of  the  Rolls.  He 
gave  into  this  idea  in  table-talk, 
partly  ferious  and  partly  -jocofc;  for 
it  was  only  a  manner  he  had  of  de- 
scribing himfeif  to  his  friends,  with- 
out vanity  of  his  parts  (fox  Yvc  ^R**  . 
above  being  wingi  qt  et^  *&  ^ 
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honourable  flattons  engaged  by  other 
■men  of  merit.  He  would  correct  any 
competitions  of  his  friends  (babes  con- 
fitentcm)*  and  dictate  on  any  fubject 
on  which  they  wanted-  information. 
He  could  have  been  an  orator  if  he 
would.  On  account  of  his  intimacy 
iwith.  Dr  Dodd,  for  whom  he  made  a 
bargain  with  the  bookfellcrs  for  his 
edition  of  the  Bible,  he  wrote  a  pe- 
tition to  the  crown  for  mercy,  after 
his  condemnation.  The  letter  he 
compofedfor  the  tranflator  of  Arioflo, 
that  was  fent  to  Mr  Ha  dingo  in  Ben* 
gal,  is  eileemed  a  mailer-piece.  Dr 

W of  Wincheftcr,  talked'  of  it 

AS  the  very  bell  he  ever  read.  He 
jcpuld  have  been  eminent,  if  he  chofe 
£t,  in  letter- writing ;  a  faculty  in 
which,  according  to  Sprat,  his  Cow- 
ley excelled.  His  epiflolary  and  con- 
fidential correfpondence  would  make 
an  agreeable  publication,  but  the 
world  will  never  be  trailed  with  it. 
JHc  wrote  as  well  in  verfe  as  in  profe. 
■Though  he  compofed  fo  harmoni- 
oufly  in  Latin  and  Englifh,  he  had 
no  ear  for  mufic  \  and  though  he 
lived  in  fuch  habits  of  intimacy  with 
Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  and  once  in- 
tended to  have  written  the  lives  of 
the  painters,  he  had  no  eye,  nor 
perhaps  tafle,  for  a  picture  nor  a 
landfcape.  He  renewed  his  Greek 
fomc  years  ago,  for  which  he  fqund 
no  occafion  for  twenty  years.  He 
owned,  that  many  knew  more  Greek 
than  himfelf ;  but  that  his  grammar 
would  (how  he  had  once  taken  pains. 
Sir  William  Jones,  one  of  the  mod 
enlightened  of  the  fons  of  men,  as 
Johnfon  defcribed  him,  has  often 
faid-  he  knew  a  great  deal  of  Greek. 
With  French  authors  he  was  familiar. 
He  had:  lately  read  over  the  works  of 
Boileau.  He  patTed  a  judgment  on 
Sherlock's  French  and  Englifh  let- 
ters, and  told  him  there  was  more 
French  in  his  Englifh,  than  Englifh 
in  his  French.  His  Curiofity  would 
have  led  him  to  read  Italian,  even  if 
Baretti  had  not  been  his  acquaint- 


ance. Latin  was  as  natural  to  Hint 
as  Englifh.  He  feemed  to  know  the 
readieft  roads  to  knowledge,  and  to 
languages  their  conductors.  He 
made  fuch  progrefs  in  the  Hebrew, 
in  a>  few  lefibns,  as  furprikd  his 
guide  in  that  tongue.  In  company 
with  Dr  Barnard  and  the  fellows  at 
Eaton,  he  aftonifhed  them  all  with 
the  difplay  of  his  critical,  claflicali 
and  profodical  treafures,  and  alfo 
himfelf ;  for  he  proteiled,  on  his  re- 
turn, he  did  not  know  he  was  fo 
rich. 

Chriftopher  Smart  was  at  firft  well 
received  by  Johnfon.  This  writer 
owed  his  acquaintance  with,  our  au- 
thor, which  lailed  30  years,  to  the 
introduction  of  that  bard.  Johnfon* 
whofe  hearing  was  not  always  good, 
under  flood  he  called  him  by  the  name 
of  Thyer,  that  eminent  fcholar,  li- 
brarian of  Manchcfter,  and  a  Nonju- 
ror. This  miftake  was  rather  bene- 
ficial than  otherwife  to  the  perfon  in- 
troduced. Johnfon  had  been  much 
indifpofed  all  that  day,  and  repeated 
a  pfalm  he  had  jufttran dated,  during 
his  affliction,  into  Latin  verfe,  and 
did  not  commit  to  paper.  For  fo  re- 
tentive was  the  memory  of  this  man, 
that  he  could  always  recover  what- 
ever he  lent  to  that  faculty.  Smart 
in  return  recited  fome  of  his  own  La- 
tin compositions.  He  had  tranflated 
with  fuccefs,  and  to  Mr  Pope's  fat  is- 
faftion,  his  St  Cecilian  Ode*  Come 
when  you  would,  early  or  late,  for 
he  deli  red  to  be  called  fiom  bed 
when  a  vifitor  was  at  the  door;  the 
tea-table  was  fuie  to  be  fpread,  Ts 
v entente  d$ef  Te  decedents — With  tea 
he  cheered  himfelf  in  the  morning, 
with  tea  he  folaced  himfelf  in  the 
eveniug  \  for  in  thefe,  or  in  equiva- 
lent words,  he  ex  pre  fled  himfelf  in  a 
printed  letter  to  Jonas  Hanway,  who 
had  juft  toUl  the  public,  that  tea  was 
the  ruin  of  the  nation,  and  of  the 
nerves  of  every  one  who  drank  it. 
The  pun  upon  his  favourite  liquor  he 
beard  with  a  finik.  Though  his  time 

feemed 
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fcemcd  to  be  befpoke,  and  quite  en- 
grafted, it  is  certain  his  houfe  was 
open  to  all  his  acquaintance,  new  and 
old.  His  amanuenfis  has  given  up  his 
pen,  the  printer's  devil  has  waited  on 
the  flairs  for  a  proof-fheet,  and  the 
prefs  has  often  flood  fttlL  His  vifi- 
tors  were  delighted  and  indru&ed. 
No  fubjec\  ever  *came  amifs  to  him. 
He  could  transfer  his  thoughts  from 
one  thing  to  another  with  the  mod 
accommodating  facility.  He  had  the 
art,  for  which  Locke  was  famous,  of 
leading  people  to  talk  on  their  fa- 
vourite fubjeds,  and  on  what  they 
knew  'beft.  By  this  he  acquired  a 
great  deal  of  information.  What  he 
once  heard  he  rarely  forgot.  They 
gave  him  their  bed  conversation,  and 
he  generally  made  them  pleafed  with 
themfelves,  for  endeavouring  to  pleafe 
him.  Poet  Smart  ufed  to  relate, 
"  that  the  fird  converfation  he  had 
with  him  was  of  fuch  variety  and 
length,  that  it  began  with  poetry  and 
ended  at  fluxions. "  He  always  talk- 
ed as  if  he  was  talking  upon  oath. 
He  was  the  wifed  perion,  and  bad 
the  mod  knowledge  in  ready  cafh, 
this  writer  had  the  honour  to  be  ac- 
quainted with.  Johnfon's  opinion 
was  confulted  on  all  oc cations.  He 
was  known  to  be  a  good  cafuid,  and 
therefore  had  many  cafes  '.for  his 
judgment.  It  is  notorious,  thatfome 
men  had  the  wicked nefs  t_o  overreach 
kirn,  and  to  injure  him,  till  triey  were 
found  out.  Lauder  was  of  die  num- 
ber, who  made,  at  the  time,  all  the 
friends  of  Milton  his  enemies.  There 
k  nobody  fo  likely  to.  be  impofedup- 
onasa  good  man. — His  manner  was 
intercfting :  the  tone  of  his  voice*  and 
the  fincerity  of  his  exprefiions,  even 
when  they  did  not  captivate  your  af- 
fections, or  carry  conviction,  pre- 
vented contempt.  It  mud  be  own- 
ed, his  countenance,  on  fome  occa- 
sions, Tcfcmbled  too  much  the  medal- 
Ik  likenefs  of  Magliabechi,  as  exhi- 
bited before  the  printed  accov.  t  of 
*^^&t  Mr-Spcncc.     No  maa  dared 


to  take  liberties  with  him,  or  flatly 
contradict  him ;  for  he  could  repel 
any  attack,  having  always  about  him 
the  weaknefs  of  ridicule,  of  wit, 
and  of  argument.  He  had  often  in 
his  mouth  this  line  of  Pope, 
"  The  proper  ftudy  of  mankind  is  man.'* 

He  was  deiirous  of  furveying  life  In 
all  its  modes  and  forms,  and  in  all 
climates.  Twenty  years  ago  he  of- 
fered to  attend  his  friend  Vanfittart 
to  India,  who  was  invited  there  to 
make  a  fortune ;  but  it  did  not  take 
place.  He  talked  much  of  travelling 
into  Poland,  to  obferve  the  life  of  the 
Palatines,  the  account  of  which, 
druck  his  curiofity  very  much.  His 
Rafielas,  it  is  reported,  he  wrote  to 
raife  a  purfe  of  pecuniary  suTidance  to 
his  aged  mother  at  Lichfield.  The 
firft  title  of  his  manufcript  was* 
**  Prince  of  Ethiopia.'  Mr  Bruce  is 
expected  to  give  m  a  hiftory  of  both 
thefe  countries.  The  Happy  valley 
he  would  .hardly  be  able  .to  find  in  A- 
byffinia.  Dr  Young  ufed  to  fay, 
"  that  RaiTelac  was  a  lamp  of  wif- 
dom."  He  there  difplays  an  un- 
common capacity  for  remark,  and. 
makes  the  belt  ufe  of  the  description, 
of  travellers.  It  is  an  excellent  ro- 
mance. But  his  journey  into  the 
Wedern  lflauds  is  an  original  thing* 
He  hoped,  as  he  fa  id,  when  he  came 
back,  that  no  Scotchman  had  any 
right  to  be  angry  with  what  he 
wTote.  It  is  a  book  written  without 
the  afliftance  of  books.  He  faid,  "  it 
was  his  wifh  and  endeavour  not  to 
make  a  fingle  quotation."  His  cu- 
riofity muit  have  been  exceflive,  and 
his  drength  undecaytd,  toaceomplifh 
a  journey  of  fuch  length,  and  fubjeci 
to  fuch  inconvenience.  His  book  was 
eagerly  read.  -One  of  the  fird  men 
of  the  age  told  Mr  Garrick,  "  that 
he  would  forgive  Johnfon  all  his 
wrong  notions  refpecling  America, 
on  account  of  his  writing  that  book." 
He  thought  himfclf  the  hardier  for  . 
travelling.  He  took  a  tour  inJ.o 
France,  and  iacd\ia\.eA  «&cita.ct  V»i* 
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Italy  or  Portugal,  for  the  fake  of  the 
climate.  But  Dr  Brocklefby  his 
friend  and  phyfician  conjured  him  by 
every  argument  in  his  power,  not  to 
go  abroad  in-  the  ftate  of  his  health  ; 
but  that  if  he  was  refolved  on  the 
firft,  and  wifhed  for  fomething  addi- 
tional to  his  income,  defired  he  would 
permit  him  to  accommodate  htm  out 
of  his  fortune  with  iool.  a- year,  du- 
ring his  travels,  to  be  paid  by  in- 
ftallments. 
«•  Yc  little  ftars,  hide  your  dirr.inuVd  head*." 

The  reply  to  this  generofity  was  to 
this  effect :  "  That  he  would  not  be 
obliged  to  any  perfon's  liberality,  but 
to  his  king's."  The  continuance  of 
this  deiign  to  go  abroad,  occafioned 
the  application  for  an  increafe  of 
penfion,  that  is  fo  honourable  to  thofe 
who  applied  for  it,  and  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  gave  him  leave  to 
draw  on  his  banker  for  any  fum. 
With  the  courage  of  a  man,  John- 
fon  demanded  to  know  of  Brock- 
lefby if  his  recovery  was  impoffible  ? 
Being  anfwered  in  the  affirmative ; 
"  then,"  fays  he,  "  I  will  take  no 
more  opium,  and  give  up  my  phyfi- 
cians." 

At  laft:  he  faid,  "  If  I  am  worfc,  I 
cannot  go ;  if  1  am  better,  I  need  not 
go  ;  but  if  I  continue  neither  better 
nor  worfe,  I  am  as  well  where  I  am.'9 
His  hand  and  his  heart  were  always 
open  to  charity.  The  objects  under  his 
own  roof  were  only  a  few  of  the  fub- 
je&s  for  relit; f.  He  was  at  the  head  of 
fubferiptions  in  cafes  of  diftrefs.  His 
guinea,  as  he  faid  of  another  man  of 
a  bountiful  difpofition,  was  always 
ready.  He  wrote  an  exhortation  to 
public  bounty.  He  drew  up  a  paper 
to  recommend  the  French  prifoners 
in  the  laft  war  but  one,  to  the  Eng- 
lifh  benevolence ;  which  was  of  fer- 
vice.  He  implored  the  hand  of  be- 
nevolence for  others,  even  when  he 
almoft  fecmed  a  proper  object  of  it 
himfelf. 

He  was  fitted  by  nature  for  a  cri- 


tic. His  Lives  of  the  Poets  (like  all 
his  biographical  pieces)  are  well  writ* 
ten.  He  gives  us  the  pulp  without 
the  hulks.  He  has  told  their  perfo- 
nal  hiftory,  very  well.  But  every 
thing  is  not  new.  Perhaps  what  Mr 
S  tee  vena  helped  him  to,  has  increafed 
the  number  of  the  belt  anecdotes. 
But  his  criticifms  of  their  works  are 
of  the  mo  ft  worth,  and  the  grcateft 
novelty.  His  perfpicacity  was  very 
extraordinary.  He  was  able  to  take 
meafure  of  every  intellectual  object, 
and  to  fee  all  round  it.  If  he  chofe 
to  plume  himfelf  as  an  author,  he 
might  on  account  of  the  gift  of  in- 
tuition, 

<'  The  hrighteft  feather  in  the  Eagle'*  wing." 

He  has  been  cenfured  for  want  of 
tafte  or  good-nature,  in  what  he  fays 
of  Prior,  Gray,  Lyttelton,  Ham- 
mond, and  others,  and  to  have  prai- 
fed  fome  pieces  that  nobody  thought 
highly  of.  It  was  a  fault  in  our  cri- 
tic too  often  to  take  occafion  to  (how 
himfelf  fuperior  to  his  fubject,  and 
alfo  to  trample  upon  it.  There  is  no 
talking  about  tafte.  Peihaps  John- 
fon,  who  fpoke  from  his  laft  feel- 
ings, forgot' thofe  of  his  youth.  The? 
love-verfes  of  Waller  and  others  have 
no  charms  for  old  age.  Even  Prior's 
Henry  and  Emma,  which  pleafcd  the 
old  and  furly  Dennis,  had  no  charms 
for  him.  Of  Gray,  he  always  fpoke 
as  he  wrote,  and  called  bis  poetry  ar- 
tificial. If  word  and  thought  go  to- 
gether, the  odes  of  Gray  were  not 
to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  our  critic.  But 
what  compofit ion  can  (land  this  (harp- 
fighted  critic  ?  He  made  fome  freifh 
obfervations  on  Milton,  by  placing 
turn  in  a  new  point  of  view:  and  if 
he  has  (hown  more  of  his  excellencies 
than  Addifon  does,  he  accompanies 
them  with  more  defects.  He  took 
no  critic  from  the  (helf,  neither  A- 
riftotle,  Boflu,  nor  Boileau.  He 
hardly  liked  to  quote,  much  more  to 
deal.  He  drew  his  judgments  from 
the  principles  of  human  nature,  of 
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which  the  Rambler  is  full,  before  the 
Elements  of  Criticifm  by  Lord 
Karnes  msde  their  appearance. 

It  may  be  tuferted  here,  that  John* 
fon,  fooa  after  his  coming  to  Lon- 
don, had  thought  of  writing  a  Hi- 
ftory  of  the  revival  of  Learning.  Tho 
bookfellers  had  other  fervice  to  offer 
him.     But  he  never  undertook  it* 
The  proprietors  of  the  Univcrfal  Hi- 
ftory  wifhed  him  to  take  any  part  in 
that  voluminous  work.     But  he  de- 
clined their  offer.     His  lad  employ* 
era  wanted  him  to  undertake  the  life 
of  Spenfer.     But  he  faid,  Warton 
bad  left  little  or  nothing  for  him  to 
do.    A  fyftem  of  morals  next  was 
propofcd.     But  perhaps  he  chofe  to 
promife  nothing  more.   He  thought, 
as,  like  the  running   horfe  in  Ho- 
race, he  had  done  his  bcft,  he  mould 
give  up  the  race  and  the  chace.    His 
dependent  Levett  died  fuddenly  un- 
der his  roof.     He  preferved  his  name 
from  oblivion,  by  writing  an  epitaph 
for  him,  which  fhows  that  his  poe- 
tical fire  wa6  not  extinguished,  and 
is  fo  appropriate,  that  it  could  be- 
long to  no  other  perfon  in  the  world. 
John  fan  faid,  that  the  remark  of  ap- 
propriation,  was  juft  criticifm:  his 
friend   was   induced   to   pronounce, 
that  he  would  not  have  fo  {good  an 
epitaph  written  for  himfelf.     Pope 
fcas  nothing  equal  to  it  in  his  fcpul- 
chral  poetry. — Johnfon  was  famous 
for  faying  what  are  called  good  things* 
Mr  bofwell,  who  liftened  to  him  for 
fo  many  years,  has  probably  remem- 
bered many.     He  mentioned  many 
of  them  to  Paoli,  who  paid  him  the 
lait  tribute  of  a  vifit  to  his  grave. 
If  Johnfon  had  had  as  good  eyes  as 
Bofwell,  he  might  have  fcen  more 
trees  in  Scotland,  perhaps,  than  he 
mentions. 

This  is  not  the  record-office  for 
k»  faying* :  but  a  few  mull  be  re- 
collected here.  For  Plutarch  has 
aot  thought  it  beneath  his  dignity  to 
Itbte  fane  things  of  this  fort,  of 
km  of  hft  heroes.      «  Pray,  Dr 


Johnfon  (faid  fomebody),  is  the  ma* 
fter  of  the  manfion  at  Streatham  a 
man  of  much  eonverfation,  or  is  he 
only  wife  and  filent  ?"  ««  He  ftrikes," 
fays  Johnfon,  "  once  an  hour,  an£  I 
fuppofe  ftrikes  right."  Mr  Thrale 
left  him  a  legacy,  and  made  him  an 
executor.  It  came  to  Johnfon's  ears, 
that  the  great  bookfeller  in  the 
Strand,  on  receiving  the  lad  manu- 
script meet  of  his  Dictionary,  haA 
faid,  "  Give  Johnfon  his  money,  for  * 
1  thank  God  I  have  done  with  him." 
The  philologer  took  care  that  he 
fhould  receive  his  compliments,  and 
be  informed,*  "  he  was  extremely 
glad  he  returned  thanks  to  God  for 
any  thing."  Well  known  is  the  rudft 
reproof  he  gave  to  a  talker,  who  af- 
fcrted,  that  every  individual  in  Scot* 
land  had  literature.  (By  the  by, 
modern  ftatefmen  do  not  wifh  that 
every  one  (n  the  king's  dominioni 
mould  be  able  to  write  and  read). 
M  The  general  learning  of  the  Scotch 
nation  (faid  he,  in  a  bad  humour) 
refembles  the  condition  of  a  (hip's 
crew  condemned  to  fhort  allowance 
of  provifions ;  every  one  has  a  mouth* 
ful,  but  nobody  a  belly-full." 

His  temper  was  not  naturally 
fmooth,  but  feldom  boiled  over.  It 
was  worth  while  to  find  out  the  mol- 
iia  tempora  fandi.  The  words  nvga* 
rum  contempt  or  fell  often  from  him  in 
a  reverie.  When  afked  about  them, 
he  faid,  he  appropriated  them  from 
a  preface  of  Dr  Hody.  He  was  de- 
firous  of  feeing  every  thing  that  was 
extraordinary  in  art  or  nature ;  and 
to  refemble  his  Imlac  in  his  moral 
romance  of  Raflelas.  It  was  the  fault 
of  fortune  that  he  did  not  animadvert 
on  every  thing  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  had  been  upon  the  fait -water,  and 
obferved  fomething  of  a  fea-lifc  :  of 
the  uniformity  of  the  fcene,  and  of 
the  (icknefs  and  turbulence  belong- 
ing to  that  element,  he  had  felt 
enough.  He  had  feen  a  little  of  the 
military  life  and  discipline,  by  having 
paffed  whole  4ay%  and  u\^ai*  V^  *&* 
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camp,  and  In  the  tents,  at  Warley- 
Common.  He  was  able  to  make 
iiimfelf  entertaining  in  his  defcrip- 
tion  of  what  he  had  feen.  A  fpark 
was  enough  to  illuminate  him.  The 
Giant  and  the  Corficau  Fairy  weie 
objc&s'  of  attention  to  him.  The 
riding-horfes  in  Aftley's  amphithe- 
atre (no  new  public  amufement,  for 
Homer  alludes  to  it)  he  went  to  fee  ; 
md  on  the  firewoiks  of  Torri  he 
wrote  a  Latin  poem. 

An  -evening-club,  for  three  nights 
in  every  week,  was  contrived  to  a- 
xnufe  him,  in  Eflcx-flrect,  founded, 
according  to  his  own  'words,  "  in 
frequency  and  parfimony,"  to  which 
he  gave  a  fet  of  rules,  as  Ben  John- 
fon  did  his  leges  ccnvivales  at  the  De- 
vil Tavern. — Johnfon  afked  one  of  his 
executors,  a  few  days  before  his 
death  (which,  according  to  his  will, 
he  expected  every  day),  «*  Where  do 
you  intend  to  bury  me?"  He  an- 
fwcred,  "  In  Weftminftcr- abbey." 
«*  Then,"  continued  he,  "  place  a 
ftone  over  my  grave  (probably  to  no- 
tify the  fpot),  that  my  remains  may 
not  be  disturbed."  This  fon  of  flu* 
dy  and  of  indigence  died  wort^  above 
1700I.  Milton  died  worth  1 500I.  His 
legacy  to  his  black  fervant  Frank 
is  noble  and  exemplary.  Milton  left 
in  his  hand- writing  the  titles  of  fome 
fjture  fubje&s  for  his  pen;  fo  did 
Johnfon. 

At  the  end  of  this  iketch,  may  be 


hinted  (fooner  might  have  been  pre* 
pofleffion),  that  Johnfon  told  this 
writer,  for  he  faw  he  always  had  his 
eye  and  his  ear  upon  him,  that  at 
fome  time  or  othei  he  might  be  call- 
ed upon  to  a  (Tilt  a  pofthumous  ac- 
count of  him. 

**  All  tliib  may  be  true,  extraor- 
dinary, and  entertaining  ;  but  where 
the  deuce  did  you  pick  it  all  up  J" 


Clascal  Epitaph  on  Dr  John/'.*,  fn$m 
tfaGenthman's  Magazine*  by  aCor- 
refpov.dent  in  Edinburgh ,  Jig neJAh* 

BANICUS. 

M.S. 
Samuelis  John  son  i,  LL.  D, 
Virifuba&i  &  iirmi  ingenii, 
In  Uteris  Angliie  or namenti, 
Cui  non  vita  erepta,  fed  mors 

Donata  efle  videtur ; 
{Etfi  fit  &  erit  lu&uofa  amicist 
Matura  for  fan  fibi, 
Sed  accrba  patriae, 
Gravis  bonis  omnibus :) 
Ne  diutius  vidcret  Britanniam, 
Ve&igalibus  petulanter  oppreflam, 
Ardentem  invidia  Senatum, 
Sceleris  nefarii  principes  reos, 

Civitatem  cam  dcrtique 
In  omni  gencre  deformatam, 

In  qua  ipfe  florcntiflima 
Multum  omnibus  gk)ria  prieftitit. 
Obiit  anno  xtatis  ftptuageiimo  ftxt* 
Decembris  mdcclxxxiv, 
G.S. 


Obfervathm  on  *  The 

T  DO  not  recoiled  having  noticed 
•*■  in  your  valuable  Mifcellany  any 
obfervations  on  a  late  popular  publi- 
cation, intitled  *  The  Sorrows  of 
Werter.'  I  have  been  fo  much  af- 
fie&ed  by  the  perufal  of  it,  and  by  an 
event  to  which  it  has  in  fome  racafure 
been  acceffery,  Out  I  cannot  help  of- 
fering a  few  remarks  on  a  composi- 
tion evidently  of  the  mod  dangerous 
and  fatal  tendency*'  The  ftyle  is  ani- 
izuted  and  afFc&ing,  and  cannot  fail 
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Sorrows  ofWcrter? 

deeply  to  iotereft  every  fufceptible 
and  feeling  heart :  but  where  the  rea- 
der is  unfortunately  poflefled  of  a 
warm  and  glowing  imagination — ar- 
dent and  energetic  fentiments,  with- 
out an  equal  mare  of  judgment,  and 
real  rectitude  of  principle ;  and  if,  ad- 
ded to  thefe  difpofitions,  he  Humid 
have  experienced  unfortunate  viciffi- 
tudes  of  life,  which  may  have  tinc- 
tured hit  mind  with  gloomy  and  de«- 
fpondrng  ideas;— fatal  indeed  may  be 

the 
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(kt  intereft  be  takes  in  <  The  Sor- 
row* of  Werter,'  and  the  effects  which 
bis  fpecious  apologies  for  fuicide  may 
hare  on  hit  imagination.    A  very  re- 
cent instance  exemplifies  what  I  mean 
to  exprefs.     »A  few  weeks  ago  our 
pablic  papers  gave  an  account  of  a 
young  lady  of  reputable  family  who 
had  raihly  put  a  period  to  her  own 
cxiftencc ;  and  in  the  apartment  where 
this  fatal  cataftrophe  took  place,  was 
found   "  The  Sorrows  of  Werter" 
opened  in  a  page  containing  fophifti- 
cil  reafonings  in  favour  of  the  unna- 
tural and  impious  practice  of  felf- 
deftru&fon.  Alas !  how  fevere  ought 
to  be  the  rcmorfe  of  that  Author, 
who,  inftead  of  employing  the  abili- 
ties and  genius  which  his  Creator  has 
given  him,  in  enlightening  the  under- 
Sanding  and  amending  the  hearts  of 
his  fellow- creatures,   proilkutes  his 
pen  for  the  purpofes  of  Vice  and  the 
cmbellifhment  of  Error,  and  prefents 
to  them  a  fweet  and  fubtle  poifon, 
whofe  pernicious  tendency  muft  at 
leaft  debilitate,   if  not  deftroy,   the 
wtak  and  fufceptible  mind.     While 
perufing  *  The  Sorrows  of  Werter,' 
its  rapid  and  glowing  (lyk  fir  ikes  the 
imagination,  and  irrtiiitibly  engages 
the  attention  ;  but  when  this  tumult 
of  the  fenfes  fubfides,  and  we  calmly 
reflect  on  the  events  by  which  we  have 
fuffered  ourfelves  to  be  agitated,  we 
Mufti  to  find  we  have  been  affected 
by  the  extravagant  and  faftidious  di- 
ilrelles  of  a  madman,  made  up  of 
pride,  caprice,  and  paffion,  full  of  er- 
roneous fentiments  and   real   vices, 
lightly  vantifhed  over  by  fuperficial 
and  fanciful  perfections — indulging 
without  reftraint  an  impetuous  and 
criminal  attachment  from  which  he 
makes  no  efforts  to  free  himfelf ;  corv- 
ibming  the  feafon  for  active  life  in 
enervating  indolence ;   reafoning  on 
fanciful  and  abfurd  grounds,  argu- 
ments without  foundation  which  a 
child  might  confute,  j unifying  and 
~    rnsg  himfelf  in  flights  of  impe- 
^$i$  jdolent  paffious,  by  which 


he  it  for  ever  on  the  brink  of  themoft 
fatal  and  cruel  outrages— Yet  this 
man,  fo  weak,  fo  criminal,  dignifies 
his  excefles  by  the  names  oi  fentimept* 
delicacy^  and  tendcrnejsy  and  facrile- 
gioufly  talks  of  entering  with  a  pure 
heart  into  the  prefence  of  his  Crea- 
tor, while  deliberately  arraigning  his 
difpenfations,  and  contemning  his 
power,  by  refolving  to  terminate  his 
own  exigence,  and  rum.  uncalled  for 
to  his  awful  tribunal. — I  cannot  con- 
clude thefe  few  imperfect  obfervations 
more  fuitably  than  by  inferring*  fome 
ftanzas  from  Dr  Warton'a  admirable 
Ode  on  this  fubject. 

Affecting  to  defend  the  fuicide,  he    x 
thus  elegantly  exprefTes  himfelf  r 

Ah  \  from  the  Mufe  that  bofom  mild 
By  treacherous  magic  was  bcguil'd 
To  ftrike  the  deathful  blow ; 
She  fiird  his  foft  ingenuous  mind 
With  many  a  feeling  too  refin'd, 
And  rous'd  to  livelier  pangs  his  wake- 
ful fenfe  of  wo. 

Then  wifh  not  o'er  his  earthly  tomb 
The  baleful  nightfhade's  lucid  bloom 
To  drop  its  deadly  dew ; 
Nor,  oh,  forbid  the  twilled  thorn. 
That  rudely  binds  Ins  turf  forlorn, 
With  Spring's  green  f welling  buds  to 
vegetate  anew. 

What  tho'  refus'd  each  chanted  rite, 
Here  viewlcfs  mourners  (hall  delight 
To  touch  the  fhadowy  fhell ; 
And  Petrarch's  harp  that  wept  the 

doom 
Of  Laura  loit  in  early  bloom. 
In  melancholy  tones  fhall  ring  his 

penfive  knell. 

When  thus  fublimely  in  the  con- 
cluding part  of  the  Poem,  he  contrails 
this  falfe  but  beautiful  poetic  reafon- 
ing: 

Forbear,  fond  bard,  the  partial  praife* 
Nor  thus  for  guilt  in  fpecious  lays 
The  wrelth  of  glory  twine  ; 
In  vain  with  hues  of  gorgeous  glbvr 
Gay  Fancy  gives  her  veft  to  flow, 
Uulefs Truth's  matron-hand  tiufo*.- 
iog  fold*  cou&cvt* 
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JnftHeav'n,  man9 1  fortitude  to  prove, 
Permits  thro'  life  at  large  to  rove 
The  tribe*  of  hell-born  wo  ; 
Yet  the  tunc  Power  that  wifely  fends 
Life's  fierceft  ills,  indulgent  lends 
Religion's  golden  fliicld  to  break  th' 
embattled  foe. 
Univ.  Mag, 


Vain  man,  'tis  HeavWs  prerogative 
To  take,  what  firft  it  deign'd  to  give, 
Thy  tributary  breath; 
In  awful  expectation  plac'd, 
Await  thy  doom,  nor  impious  hafte 
To  pluck  from  God's  right-hand  his 
'    inftruments  of  Death. 

M.  Hays. 


F 


A  Brief  Relation  of  a  New  and  Unfortunate  Voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  un- 
dertaken by  Monf  Marion. 

ROM  a  full  account  of  this  voy-     them,  by  figns,  tofet  fire  to  the  pile; 

which  the  latter  did  in  effect,  with- 
out knowing  the  meaning  of  this  ce- 
remony: while  the  pile  was  in  flames, 
the  favages  feemed  neither  offended, 
nor  pleafed,  nor  furprifed.  With 
their  wives  and  children  (all  black, 
naked*  and  cotton -haired)  they  be- 
held their  new  guefts  with  an  appa- 
rent indifference*  But  when  prefents 
of  looking  -glades,  handkerchiefs, 
iron,  linen,  and  poultry,  were  offered 
to  them*  they  were  rejected  with  dif- 
dain  and  marks  of  refentment :  and 
this  rejection  was  followed  by  a  de- 
claration of  war  ;  for  they  retired  to 
a  rifing  ground,  from  which  they 
fent  a.  violent  di (charge  of  ftones 
againlt  the  Europeans,  wounding 
Capt.  Marion  and  one  of  his  officers, 
who  took  to  their  boats,  and  made  a 
new  landing  on  another  part  of  the 
coaft.  Here  they  faw  a  Candy  coun- 
try, covered  with  heath  and  (mail 
trees,  of  which  the  natives  burn  the 
bark  to  drefs  the  fhcll-fifh,  which 
feemed  to  be  their  principal  nouiifh- 
ment.  They  obferved,  in  their  ex- 
curfion,  the  tygcr-cat,  crows,  black- 
birds, turtle-doves,  and  a  parroquet 
whofe  plumage  refembled  that  of  the 
parroquet  in  South  America. 

From  New  Holland  M.  Marion 
fct  fail  for  New  Zealand,  of  which 
Tafman  had  perceived  a  point  in  tlie 
year  1642,  jrad  where  M.  de  Surville 

Jan  extract  from  whofe  voyage  is 
ubjoined  to  this  work)  had  anchored 
in  a  bay,  which  he  called  LaurUton, 

at 


age,  which  has  appeared  at  Paris, 
the  following  particulars  are  feleeted. 

M.  Marion  de  Frefne,  animated 
with  an  ardent  curiofity,  fimilar  to 
that  of  Captain  Cook  (whom  he  re- 
fembled alio  in  his  tragical  end),  for 
making  new  discoveries  in  unknown 
fcas,offerrd  government  to  carry  back 
to  Otahcite  the  young  Indian  whom 
M.  Bougainville  had  conducted  from 
thence  to  Paris.  He  only  demanded 
the  addition  of  a  King's  (loop  to  the 
vcffel  of  which  he  was  himfelf  the 
proprietor  \  and  with  thefe  two  fliips 
he  fet  out  for  the  Ifle  of  France, 
where  he  was  to  take  Aotourou  on 
board 

Soon  after,  Aotourou  died  ; 
which  difconcerted  the  projects  of 
Mr  Marion,  with  refpect  to  the  South 
Sea.  He  fet  fail,  kowever,  from  Ma- 
dagafcar  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
and  after  laying  in  provilions  there 
for  eight  months,  he  proceeded  for 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  arrived  at 
it,  after  having  difcovered  in  his  paf- 
fage  feveral  iflands.  The  view  of  this 
land,  and  of  the  reft  of  New  Hol- 
land, appeared  inviting,  as  a  multi- 
tude of  circumftances  feemed  to  an- 
nounce an  inhabited  country. 

Our  adventurers  landed:  the  na- 
tives came  down  to  the  coaft,  and  dif- 
covered no  marks  of  opposition  or 
hoftility :  they  gathered  dry  wood, 
and  formed  it  into  a  fort  of  pile : 
they  prdented  to  the  (bangers  fome 
Waackcs  of  the  wood,  and  invited 
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It  the  Came  time  that  Capt.  Cook 
ducovercd  the  two  points  of  the  fame 
bay,  without  knowing,  as  it  feems, 
that  the  French  lay  there  at  anchor. 

It  was  here  that  M.  Marion  met 
his  fate.  Having  erected  tents  in 
the  ifland  of  Motuaro,  and  couverftd 
with  the  natives  by  means  of  a  voca- 
bulary of  Otaheite,  whofe  language 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  New  Zea- 
haders,  as  is  well  known,  he  found, 
at  fir  ft,  their  behaviour  promifing. 
They  came  in  crowds,  with  their 
chiefs,  on  board  his  (hips,  and  with- 
out arms.  Thirty  days  were  pafTed 
infeeming  friendlhip,  and  the  ex- 
change of  good  offices ;  and  their 
manners  and  way  of  living  are  here 
defcribed  at  length ;  but  to  thofe  who 
hare  read  the  voyage  of  Sir  Jofeph 
Banks  and  Capt.  Cook,  publifhed  by 
Hawkefworth,  few  of  thefe  relations 
will  appear  new. 

In  the  midfl  of  this  apparent  good 
intelligence,  a  bloody  project  was 
formed  of  putting  to  death  M.  Ma- 
rion and  his  attendants,  who  mould 
not  have  trailed  with  fo  much  fim- 
plicity  to  the  good  faith  of  thefe  fa- 
vages ;  more  cfpecially,  if  he  knew, 
that  two  years  before,  they  had  been 
treated  with  the  greateft  and  the  molt 
abfurd  fe verity  by  Monf.  de  Surville, 
who,  to  £unifh  them  for  dealing  his 
l»oat,  had  fct  fire  to  their  huts,  and 
fpread  tenor  and  dcfolation  through 
their  villages. 

McfT.  Marion,  Vaudricourt,  and 
finrttcn  more  of  the  Ihip's  crew, 
vent  on  Hi  ore  for  the  third  time,  ac- 
companied by  feveral  lavages,  on  a 
nfhing  party  ;  and  were  conducted  by 
Tacoury,  one  of  the  Indian  chiefs, 
to  whom  Marion  had  ftiown  particu- 
lar marks  of  civility  and  kindnefs. 


In  the  evening,  he  was  expe&ed  in 
his  fhip,  but  did  not  appear.  l*he 
next  morning  a  boat  was  fent  out  to 
take  in  water  and  wood  ;  and  about 
nine  o'clock  a  man  was  perceived 
fwimming  towards  the  (hip.  He  was 
the  only  one  who  efcaped  the  maf- 
facre  of  his  comrades,  whom  he  had 
feen  murdered,  with  their  unfortunate 
commander,  and  their  bodies  cut  in- 
to pieces  and.  divided  among  the  fa* 
vages. 

Meflieurs  de  Clefmeur  an£  Crozet* 
on  receiving  this  fatal  news,  took  all 
the  precautions  that  were  neceflary  to 
fave  the  detachments  that  were  poll- 
ed on  the  more  ;  and  marched  at  the 
head  of  them  through  a  crowd  of  fa- 
vages,  whofe  looks  exprefled  hoftility 
and  resentment.  In  their  paflages 
through  a  village  they  found  a  part 
of  the  cloaths  of  their  ilaughtered 
companions,  and  a  human  thigb 
which  had  been  half-devoured. 

After  di (covering  Come  other  iflandar 
in  the  South  Sea,  our  furviving  tra- 
vellers returned  to  Guam,  the  largeffc 
of  the  Marranne  (or  Ladione)  iflands* 
where  M.  Tobais,  the  Spanilh  gover- 
nor, had  been  active  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  agriculture  and  other  Euro- 
pean arts.  M.  Crozct,  in  this  voy- 
age, gives  a  circumdantial  and  accu- 
rate' defcription  of  this  illand,  and 
particularly  of  that  beautiful  and  ufe- 
ful  tree,  called  the  Riitia  (or  Bread- 
fruit), whofe  fruit  has  exactly  the 
taile  of  our  bread*  though  fuperior  to 
it  in  a  certain  delicious  fremnefs,  and 
is  fufficient  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
inhabitants.  This,  tree  \va3  trauf* 
planted  into  the  Ifle  of  France  by 
M.  Puivre,  who  has  alfo  tractfplanted 
feveral  trees  and  m  nibs  from  the  fpice- 
iflunds  of  the  Dutch, 


On  the  Jealoujy  Jbo'wn  By  the  Mahomed  an s  to  European  Traveller  t. 

EUftoriA*  travellers  in  general  of  the  Levant,  but  particularly  when 

complain  of  the  ill  treatment  they  are  examining  the  rum*  q{  ^v- 

Kef  with  in  all  the  countries  cient  citica ;  the  jeaUu^  Wtffc  >*t 
L  N°  1.  l>  xk* 
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the  Mahometans  on  thefe  occafions 
is  always  imputed  to  religious  preju- 
dices, or  the  want  of  urbanity ;  but 
I  (hall  beg  leave  to  account  for  it  in 
another  manner. 

It  is  generally  believed  by  them, 
that  all  Europeans  arc  deeply  verfed 
in  the  abttrufc  and  occult  fciences ; 
which  makes  them  confider  us  in  the 
fame  light  as  the  vulgar  and  ignorant 
tit  Europe  confider  our  fortune-tellers 
or  conjurors,  that  is,  with  a  kind  of 
admiration  mixed  with  fear  and  dete- 
ftation.  Added  to  this  prejudice, 
they  are  alfo  thoroughly  perfuaded, 
from  the  (lories  they  daily  hear  re- 
peated out  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
Entertainments,  that  there  are  many 
(Subterraneous  palaces  in  their  coun- 
try, full  of  pearL  and  diamonds ;  in 
iearch  of  which  they  fuppofe  the 
Europeans  are  come  to  Egypt :  we 
always  acknowledge  that  we  are 
looking  after  curioiities,  which  fcrves 
to  confirm  them  in*  their  error ;  for 
at  they  have  not  the  mod  diftant  idea 
of  what  we  mean  by  curioiities,  they 
naturally  conclude  we  are  looking  for 
the  pearls  and  diamonds  fuppofed  to 
be  concealed  in  thofe  fame  palaces : 
which  opinion  alfo  is  ftrongly  corro- 
borated by  the  zeal  and  anxiety  (hown 
by  our  antiquarians  in  their  refearch- 

€8. 

As  the  mean  heat  of  a  country  it 
faid  to  be  nearly  afcertained  by  the 
mean  heat  ef  the  fprings,  fo  are  the 
genius  and  character  of  a  nation  dif- 
covered  by  perufing  their  favourite 
books;  for  which  reafon  every  tra- 
veller into  Egypt  ought  by  all  means 
to  perufe  the  Arabian  Nights  En- 
tertainments before  he  fetsout  on  his 
journey.  They  contain  much  curi- 
ous and  ufeful  information.  They 
are  by  .many  people  erroneoufly  fup- 
pofed to  be  a  fpurious  production ; 
and  are  therefore  flighted  in  a  man- 


ner they  do  not  deferve.   They  wer* 
written  by  an  Arabian,  and  are  uni* 
verfally  read  and  admired  throughout 
Ada  by  all  ranks  of  men  both  old 
and  young :  confidered,  therefore,  as 
an  original  work,  descriptive,  as  they 
are,  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of 
the  Eaft  in  general,  and  alfo  of  the 
genius  and  character  of  the  Arabians, 
in    particular,  they   furely   mud  be- 
thought to  merit  the  attention  of  the 
curious.    Nor  are  they  entirely  defti- 
tute  of  merit  in  other  refpects ;  for 
although  the  extravagance  of  fome  of 
the  ftories  is  carried  too  far,  yet  on 
the  whole,  one  cannot  help  admiring 
the  fancy  and  invention  of  the  au- 
thor, in  ftriking  out  fuch  a  variety 
of  pleafing  incidents:  plcafing  they 
may  furely  be  called  ;  and  who  would 
envy  that  man  his  feelings  who  is- 
above  being  pleafed  with  them  ?  But 
before  any  perfon  decides  upon  the 
merit  of  thefe  books,  he  mould  be 
eye-witnefs  of  the  effect  they  pro- 
duce on  thofe  who  bed  underftand 
them.     The  Arabians  in  the  dtfert 
fit  round  a  fire,   liltening  to  thefe 
ftories  with  fuch  attention  and  pica- 
fure,  as  totally  to  forget  the  fatigue 
and  hardfhip  with  which  an  inftant 
before  they  were  entirely  overcome. 
They  are  indeed  in  the  fame  eftima- 
tion  all  over  Afia  that  the  Adven- 
tures of  Don  Quixote  are  in  Spain  : 
and  what  man  oTany  genius  or  tafte 
would  think  of  making  the  tour  of 
that  country,  witnoutprcvioufly  read- 
ing the  works  of  Cervantes  ? 

This  commendation  will  undoubt- 
edly be  better  received  by  the  reader, 
when  he  knows  that  it  has  the  fane- 
tion  of  the  celebrated  and  ingenious 
Dr  Beattie,  who  has  beftowed  large 
praifes  on  the  Arabian  Nights  En- 
tertainments in  his  lafl  work. 

L.N. 
Lend*  Mag. 
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Defer  iption  of  a  Fine  Gentleman. 


YT7HEN  we  arc  at  a  lofs  to  de- 
*  *  fcribe  any  uncommon  pheno- 
menon, we  commonly  attempt  to  fay 
what  it  is  not,  and  fo  give  an  idea  of 
a  fomething,  to  which  we  can  affix 
ao  name.  The  phyfician  is  called  to 
a  patient  in  a  particular  diforder-— 
he  knows  not  what  to  call  it.  It  it 
not  the  gout — it  ie  not  the  rheuma- 
tifm — there  are  no  fymptoms  of  fe- 
ver— as  few  of  inflammation*— *r£0, 
it  it  an  inward  complaint,  fomething 
r.crvouj. 

The  naturalijl  findt  a-fubftance  ly- 
ing on  the  ground.  It  is  not  a  ftone, 
nor  a  ftick  ;  it  is  not  an  animal,  nor 
an  ore ;  it  is  not  a  plant,  nor  a  root 
—at  length,  after  looking  over  Lin* 
aans's  arrangements,  and  finding  it 
to  be  like  nothing  there,  it  is  a  lufus 
natur*.— To  apply  this  to  the  Fine 
Gentleman  .•— 

A  Fine  Gentleman  is  not  an  hand* 
fine  gentleman;  for  if  nature  had 
1>ecn  bounteous  in  perpm%  his  whole 
life  is  a  ftruggle  **f deform  the  beau- 
ties of  nature,  and  fubftitirtc  the  fa* 
fhions  of  art. 

A  Fine  Gentleman  is  not  a  learned 
gentleman ;  for  looking  into  books 
wonld  fpoil  his  eyes,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  elegant  writing  unfit  him  for 
polite  converfation. 

A  Fine  Gentleman  is  not  an  igno* 
rant  gentleman ;  for  he  knows  the 
name  of  every  article  of  fafhionable 
apparel,  and  can  with  extraordinary 
precifion  mark  the  diftin&ions  of 
Carmelite,  Emperor9  j  eye%  Veftris 
blue.  Feu  de  J'opera,  t£c.  &c.  and 
other  niceties,  which  knowledge  re • 
quires  to  be  fomething  more  than 
merely  learned  in  the  primary  colours, 

A  Fine  Gentleman  is  not  a  pious 
gentleman  ;  for  to  him  nothing  can 
be  fo  infupportable  as  ferioufnefs. 
The  fight  of  a  parfon  operates  upon 
ttn,  as  the  fmell  of  a  rotten  chetfe 
tton  the  serves  of  a  fine  lady. 


A  Fine  Gentleman  is  not  a  rational 
creature;  for  he  avoids  nothing  fo 
much  as  thinking. 

A  Fine  Gentleman  is  not  an  indu- 

firioui  man  :  for  his  whole  life  is  fpent 

in  idlenefs  ;  and  at  the  end  of  it,  it 

is  impoflible  for  him  to  recollect  one 

hour  in  which  he  was  well  employed* 

A  Fine  Gentlemen  is  not  aa  idle 
gentleman;  for  from  morning  tor 
night  he  is  in  a  perpetual  motion 
from  one  place  of  amufement  to  an- 
other— from  the  breakfaft  to  the  ga- 
ming table— from  the  gamingtable 
«td  the  coflec-houfe— *from  the  coffee- 
houfe  to  the  Park— from  the  Park 
to  dinner  and  the  bottle — from  the 
bottle  to  tea— -from  tea  to  the  play 
— from  the  play  fo  f upper — from  f up- 
per to  the  bagnio — from  the  bagnio 
:to  the  ftrect — from  the  ftreet  to  the 
round-houfe— 'from  the  round-houfe 
toihe'ju(Hoe-*from  the  juftice  home 
•again— "Da  Capo. 

The  Fine  gentleman  .is  not  an  i */- 
genious  gentleman  ;  for  during  a  long 
-exillence  he  is  never  once  able  todif- 
•  cover  the  real  purpofc  for  which  he 
was  fent  into  the  world,  endued  with 
ahead,  teeth,  tongue,  eyes,  hands, 
feet,  &c.  &a 

The  Fine  Gentleman  is  not  a  dull 
gentleman  ;  for  he  often  is  the  au- 
thor and  original  adviferof  an  addi- 
tional curl,  a  whifker,  the  cut  of  the 
coat,  <  the  width  of  the  breeches,  and 
other  equally  meritorious  proofs  of 
an  inventive  genius. 

The  Fine  Gentlevian  is  not  an  ho* 
nour able  gentleman  ;  becaufe  he  dif- 
charges  no  debts  lawfully  contracted, 
and  unlawfully  contracts  no  debt* 
which  he  does  not  pay. 

The  Fine  Gentleman  is  not  a  diJI)o- 
nour  able  gentleman  ;  for  jio  man  can 
call  him  rogue  without  'being  called 
to  an  account  for  it,  although  the 
proof  be  as  clear  as  the  blade  of  his 
iword* 

D  z  .Siuce 
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Since  the  Fine  Gentleman  is  not  fo 
many  contradictory  chara&ers,  to 
what  clafs  of  mortals  mud  we  con- 
£gn  him  ?  He  is,  in  fa&>  an  animal 
Jui  generis ,  of  his  own  engendering ; 
there  is  nothing  like  him  on  earth. 
Nature  has  no  (hare  whatever  in  his 
Compofition*  Men  are  fometimes 
sSorn  fools,  geniufes,  dunces,  deform- 
ed, &c  but  no  man  is  by  nature  a 
Fine  Gentleman,  It  is  to  the  taylor 
and  hair*dre(Ter  we  are  to  look  for  the 
creation  of  this  ftrange  animal.  In 
ancient  times,  perhaps,  fome  attempts 
may  have  been  made  to  conftruct  a 
JFine  Gentleman;  but  that  perfection 
to  which  the  machine  is  now  brought, 
isxhe  wo  k  of  many  centuries.  Be- 
fore the  flood  we  arc  furc  there  were 
none ;  wicked  as  the  world  then  was, 
vit  believe  not  one  Fine  Gentleman 
was  drowned  at  the  flood;  indeed, 
had  there  been  any  then  on  earth, 
Noah  mud  have  miftaken  them  for  a 
fpecies  of  monkey,  and  put  a  couple 
of  them  into  the  ark.  After  the 
flood,  even  when  the  Egyptians  were 
a  great  and  flouri  filing  people,  I  do 
not  find  any  mention  of  Fine  Gentle- 
men ;  nor  when  the  Romans  con- 
quered them,  do  their  hiftorians  give 
any  account  of  Fine  Gentlemen. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  trace  the  different 
fteps  by  which  we  have  mounted  to 
perfection  in  the  conftru&ion  of  a 
Fine  gentleman,  and  perhaps  fome 
countries  may  contend  for  the  honour 
of  having  firft  excelled  m  making 
them.  For  my  part,  if  the  matter 
refted  with  me,  I  would  moil  wilr 
lingly  yield  to  the  fupremacy  ot 
France  in  this  refpeft ;  but  as  we 
now  fcorn  to  be  outdone  by  that 
country  in  any  point,  I  find  that  the 
numerous  fraternity  of  Fine  Gentle- 
men would  fooner  give  up  Gibraltar 
than  one  of  their  fide-curls. 

Be  the  controverfy  concerning  their 
origin  decided  in  what  matter  it  may* 
we  nave  the  creatures  now  among  us ; 
ant}  they  appear  in  the  army,  the  law. 


the  church ;  but  mod  of  ail  in  the  ar- 
my, as  no  abilities  are  required;  lefg 
in  the  church,  where  fomething  of 
abilities  is  looked  for;  and  leaft  of  all 
at  the  bar,  for  there  nothing  but  abi- 
lities can  do.  Any  man  may  read 
prayers,  and  fleal  fermons ;  and  any 
man  may  go  through  the  exercife  of 
the  fufee  and  fpontoon;  but  it  is  not 
every  man  who  can  combat  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  criminal  cafe,  or  civil 
plea. 

So  much  for  the  queftion,  Where 
do  fine  gentlemen  come  from  ?  Now  for 
the  queftion,   Whither  do  they  go? 

In  the  firft  place,  I  mull  premife, 
that  I  have  always  believed,  do  now 
firmly  believe,  and  will  to  my  laft  be- 
lieve, that  after  death  every  man  goes 
fomcivhither.  Farther,  I  mean  not  at 
prefent  to  extend  this  doctrine — and 
if  any  imagine  that  this  creature 
Man,  "  noble  in  reafon,  infinite  in 
faculty,  exprefs  and  admirable  in 
form  and  moving,  in  action  like  art 
angel,  in  apprehenfion  like  a  god, 
the  beauty  of  the  world,  the  paragon 
of  animals;"  I  fay,  if  any  are  of 
opinion,  that  this  was  created  to  lalt 
only  for  50  or  60  years,  and  then 
fink  into  irrecoverable  nothing,  let 
fuch  read  no  farther.  Others,  who 
think  with  me,  may  proceed. 

Now,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  no-  ' 
thing  can  be  more  difficult  than  to 
afcertain  the  place  appointed  for 
Fine  Gentlemen.  It  cannot  be  Hea- 
ven, for  their  thoughts  turn  not  that 
way ;  and  it  is  fo  long  fince  I  read 
Quevedo's  Vifions  of  Hell,  that  I 
have  forgotten  whether  he  obferved 
any  Fine  Gentlemen  in  it.  He  in- 
forms us,  indeed,  that  the  devil  had 
his  back  broken  by  carrying  taylora 
to  Hell;  which  makes  me  think,  that 
if  taylors  went  there,  the  children  of 
their  manufacture  would  undoubted- 
ly go  with  them.  Minos,  JEacus,  and 
Khadamanthus.  muft  furely  have  been 
greatly  puzzled  on  firft  feeing  a  Fin' 
Gentleman  in  their  regions,  and  ha\ 
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let  him  efcape  punifhment  for  want 
of  a  precedent.  Perhaps  there  may 
be  a  fort  of  middle  ft  ate  for  Fine  Gen* 
tlemen — but  whe re veiy their  ftate  be, 
I  am  afraid  it  is  not  much  to  their 
mind. 

The  late  Lord  Chcfkrfield  has 
been  the  making  of  many  a  Fine 
Gentleman.  With  him,  clean  teeth, 
and  nails  well  pared,  were  greater  ac- 
compli(hments  than  a  pure  heart  and 
an  enlightened  underftanding ;  and 
he  who  adopts  his  Lordfhip's  refined 
fentiments  of  duplicity  and  drefs 
mult  turn  out  an  arrant  coxcomb,  if 
be  efcape  being  a  profligate. 

The  lail  circumftance  1  (hall  men- 
tion concerning  Fine  Gentlemen  is, 
that  betides  the  taylor  and  hair- 
dafler,  buckle  and  boot  maker,  &c. 
there  is  another  prevalent  caufe,  I 
mean  looking-glafics. 


To  the  firft  contriver  of  a  look- 
ing-glafs  Vanity  may  build  a  ftatue; 
but  with  me  it  16  a  que  (I  ion  whether 
they  have  not  done  more  hurt  than 
good  ?— Jack  Foppington's  windows 
are  fo  near  mine,  that  I  am  frequent- 
ly condemned  to  fee  him  at  his  toi- 
let.    He  takes  up  the  looking- glafs 

— grins  eaftward grins  weflward 

grins  fouthward — grins  north- 
ward  then  places  the  glafs  ho- 
rizontally, then  obliquely — then  one 
way  and  then  another,  until  he  has 
viewed  his  grinders  in  every  poffible 
light — which  being  done,  he  pro- 
ceeds with  the  feme  minutenefs  to  the 
adjuftment  of  every  part  of  his  drefs, 
and  I  dare  fay  would  never  forgive 
himfelf  if  one  fide-curl  was  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  an  inch  higher  than 
the  other. 

Lund.  Mag.  HOMO. 


Remarks  on  the  Planet  Mercury. 


THE  following  remarks  on  the 
planet  Mercury,  will  probably 
he  acceptable  to  many  perfons,  at 
leaft  certainly  they  will  be  very  much 
fo  to  thofe  who  make  agronomical 
obfervations,  as  their  object  is  to 
point  out  in  what  part  of  that  pla- 
net's orbit  it  appears  the  moil  bright, 
and  particularly  when  it  can  be  feen 
with  meridian  inftruments. 

Ancient  obfervations  of  Mercury 
ire  very  fcarce.  Ptolemy,  in  his 
Almageft,  has  only  fixteen,  two  of 
which  are  erroneous:  after  thefe,  un- 
til Tycho's  time,  I  find  none  that 
have  been  of  any  ufe,  except  a  few 
made  by  Gaultere,  towards  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  centnry.  Copernicus 
complains  that  he  never  could  get  a 
good  obfervation.  Tycho-Brahe, 
Longomontanus,  Margraff,  and  Ric- 
cioli,  were  more  fuccefsful,  and  made 
fevers! ;  but  mod  of  them  are  of  little 
ufe  for  correcting  the  tables,  as  the 
I  fbnet  then  was  not  in  the  requifite 
~   t  rf  U|  orbiu    This  objection  is 


alfo  made  to  many  of  the  numerous 
obfervations  of  Hevelius,  though 
perhaps  fome  of  them  might  be  ac- 
ceptable if  reduced  with  fufficient  ex- 
a&nefs.  Halley  and  La  Hire  ob~ 
ferved  with  more  precifion,  as  did 
alfo  our  great  allronomcr  Flamflead; 
but  this  lail  hardly  ever  noticed  Mer- 
cury, which  is  very  unaccountable* 
as  it  is  the  only  object  in  the  heavens 
he  has  ncgle&ed. 

Of  all  the  above-mentioned  aftro- 
nomers,  1  believe  none  of  them,  ex- 
cept La  Hire,  ever  faw  Mercury  on 
the  meridian;  they  obferved  the  pla- 
net when  near  the  horizon,  which 
obfervations  are  well  known  to  be  far 
lefs  accurate :  and  even  La  Hire  fuc- 
ceeded  but  very  feldom ;  for  in  the 
Memoires  de  I'Academie  Roy  ale  des 
Sciences  of  1 764,  the  Abbe*  Chappe 
d'Auteroche  fays,  that  only  eight  or 
nine  meridian  obfervations  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  preceding  Memoires. 
But  fince  that  year  many  have  been 
madc^as  may  be  fecp  ia  &t  dtffrcttft. 
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publication*  of  M.  M.  lc  Gentil,  de 
Thury,  de  la  Lande,  Mafkelyne, 
Meifier,  &c  though  at  the  fame 
time  moft  of  them  mention  the  ex- 
treme weaknefs  of  the  planet's  light, 
sfnd  how  frequently  they  were  d  if  ap- 
pointed, which  was  owing  to  their 
looking  for  it  when  fartheft  from  the 
fun,  in  which  fituation  Mercury  al- 
ways appears  very  faint. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  principal 
object  of  this  paper;   which  is,   to 

Sint  out  in  what  part  of  his  orbit 
ercury  is  invinblc,  when  apparently 
the  moft  bright,  and  alfo  when  he 
begins  to  lofe  and  recover  his  light. 
Monfieur  D'Arquicr,  in  the  preface 
to  his  Obfcrvations  Ajlronomiques*  men- 
dons  that  Mercury  is  fnvifible  to- 
wards his  inferior  conjunction,  and 
viSble  near  the  fuperior ;  and  this  I 
have  been  informed  is  nearly  all  he- 
fays  on  the  fubjedl.  Ifhall  thertfore 
refer  to  a  memoir  I  heard  read  at  the 
French  Academy  of  S-  ier»c» 3,  con- 
taining obfervations  made  ia  1778 
and  1779,  by  Mr  iidwari  Figott, 
a"nd  which  they  ordered  to  be  punted 
in  their  Sgavant  Etrangss  ;  from  that 
paper  moft  of  the  following  artidrs 
are  fele&ed,  but  are  given  hcie  with 
alterations;  asfince  that  was  written 
I  have  alfo  made  fome  additional  ob- 
fervations and  remarks,  which,  to 
avoid  repetition,  I  take  the  liberty 
to  blend  with  thofe  made  by  Mr 
Edward  Pigott. 

1  ft.  Mercury  is  brightcft  between 
his  elongations  and  fuperior  conjunc- 
tion, very  near  to  which  laft  he  ge- 
nerally can  be  feen :  he  becomes  in- 
vifible  foon  after  he  has  paffed  his 
elongation  going  towards  his  inferior 
conjunction,  and  becomes  vifible  again 
a  few  day 8  before  his  next  elonga- 
tion. This  is  the  refuk  of  above 
fixty  obfervations  made  with  a  tranfit 
inftrument,  the  telefcope  of  which  is 
a  three*  feet  achromatic,  magnifying 
fifty  times. 

It  muir.  be  always  underftood,  that 
ail  the  remark*  allude  to  the  appear* 


ance  the  planet  afTumes  when  on  the- 
meridian. 

2<Uy.  When  Mercury  has  a  great 
fouthern  declination,  or  when  the  at- 
mofphere  is  in  the  leaft  thick,  he  fel- 
dom  can  be  feen  in  thofe  parts  of  hit 
orbit,  where  he  begins  to  recover  his 
light,  oris  much  dimini/hed  in  bright- 
nefs. 

3<Uy.  The  apparent  brightnefs  of 
Mercury,  when  brightell,  is  about 
the  fame  as  that  of  Sirius  when  in 
conjunction  with  the  fun. 

4thly.  As  an  additional  proof  of 
its  brightnefs,  I  find  eight  obferva- 
tions, made  with  an  eighteen -inch 
quadrant,  the  telefcops  of  which  is 
two  feet  focal  length,  the  aperture 
of  the  gldfies  one  inch,  magnifying 
eighteen  times ;  with  which  iniiru- 
ment  it  is  very  difficult  to  fee  ftars 
of  the  feventh  magnitude  when  the 
wires  are  in  the  leali  illuminated. 

5thly.  The  quick  alteration  of  the 
planet's  brightnefs  is  particularly  re- 
markable, being  fometiraes  very  con - 
Aderable  in  lefs  than  twenty-four 
hours. 

6thly.  On  the  1  ith  of  July,  1 779, 
Mr  Edward  Pigott  obferved  the  pla- 
net, which  was  then  lefs  than  three 
degrees  diftant  from  the  fun  ;  we  may 
therefore  conclude,  that  fomttiir.eo  it 
can  be  feen  even  ia  conjunction  with 
the  fun. 

7thly.  It  is  Angular,  that  Mercury 
and  Venus  appear  brighteft  in  the 
oppofite  parts  of  their  orbits;  the 
firft  between  his  enlongations  and  fu- 
perior conjunction,  the  other  between 
her  enlongations  and  inferior  conjunc- 
tion :  therefore  Venus  is  feen  as  a 
crefcent  in  great  perfe&ion,  particu- 
larly in  her  inferior  conjunction, 
while  Mercury  is  feldom  feen  on  the 
meridian  in  fuch  perfect  phafes. 

8thly.  In  confequence  of  the  rule 
fettled  by  the  firft  article,  it  is  eaiily 
known  how  often  Mercury  may  be 
feen  in  a  year.  I  find,  that  during 
the  next  it  can  be  obferved  on  th< 
meridian  about  200  timet. 
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I  banc,  by  thus  having  mown  with 
what  facility  and  how  frequently 
Mercury  can  be  Seen  on  the  meridian, 
even  with  the  moft  common  inftru- 
nents,  that  the  pra&ioal  aftronomer 
may  be  induced  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion  to  this  much*  ncglc&ed  planet. 
Nothing  more  remains  but  to  add, 
that  the  hiftiorical  part  of  this  paper 


w  chiefly  extra&ed  from  the  Memoir  en 
de  P  Academe  dss  Sciences,  and  that 
we  are  indebted  to  the  diitinguifhed 
Monf.  de  la  Lande  for  the  greateH 
part,  as  alfo  for  the  corre&nefs  of 
the  prefent  tables  of  Mercury,  which 
feldom  err  more  than  a  few  feconds. 

•  H  ALGOL* 


Account  of  an  unknown  Youth,  who  fie  ait   an  unknown  Language,  lately 
/bund  in  Normandy ;  publiflyed  with  a  view  of  difcovering  kit  relationt*— 
Tranflated from  the  French  papers  of  Sept.  8.  1784. 
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IN  the  beginning  of  March  laft,  a 
young  man,  of  about  17  years  of 
age,  who  fpoke  an  idiom  that  has  not 
yet  been  known  or  underftood  by 
any  who  have  feen  him,  was  found 
Dot  far  from  Caen.  The  Count  de 
Faudoas,  high  flieriff  of  Caen,  ha* 
viug  met  with  him  when  he  was 
brought  to  that  city,  was  fo  affected 
with  his  iituatron,  that  he  ordered 
him  to  be  received  into  the  Hotels 
Dieu,  till  fome  intelligence  could  be 
had  of  his  family,  his  country,  and 
the  drcumftances  that  brought  him 
to  France. 

M.  Feydeau  de  Brou,  intendant  of 
Caen,  on  feeing  this  young  foreigner, 
was  alfo  much  interefted  in  his  behalf. 
He  thought,  that  as  Paris  contained 
perfons  of  all  nations,  and  many  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  foreign  Ian- 
guages,  fome  one  who  could  under- 
hand the  idiom  fpoken  by  this  young 
incognito,  might  probably  be  found 
there. — He  therefore  wrote  to  M. 
le,Noir,  lieutenant-gene*  al  of  the  po- 
lice ;  and  on  receiving  a  favourable 
aafwer  from  that  raagiftrate,  he  fent 
the  ftranger  to  Paris  on  the  25  th  of 
the  fame  month. 

On  his  arrival  there,  having  the 
good  fortune  to  lodge  in  the  houfe 
^f  Mad.  BHlaxd,  who  keeps  a  lace- 
Atop  in  St  Honor6  (Ireet,  at  the  cor- 
aer  of  Roak-ftreet,  (he  interefted 
kftif  tangly  in  his  favour ;  (he  not 
Ittriftd  him  into  her  houfe, 


where  he  ftill  remains,  but  (he  took 
as  much  care  of  him  as  of  her  owt 
children.  The  Sieur  la  Rive,  of  the 
French  theatre,  being  acquainted 
with  this  young  man,  mentioned  him 
to  his  company.  They  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  exerciiing  an  a&  of 
benevolence ;  and  fettled  on  him,  by 
an  unanimous  refolve,  a  pcnlion  of 
63  livres  per  month.  This  events 
and  fome  other  circumftancot,  have 
given  this  youth  fome  confequence. 

He  has  been  prefented  to  the 
Count  de  Vergennes,  minifter  for  fo- 
reign affairs,  who  faw  him  with  com- 
panion, and  wifbed  Mad.  Billard  to 
continue  her  good  offices.  M.  le 
Noir  has  allured  her,  that  he  would 
be  accountable  for  every  thing  the 
young  ftranger  might  want.— -He  has 
alfo  been  prefented  to  M.  de  Ca- 
lonne  comptroller-general,  and  to 
the  Bsron  de  Brcteuil  minifter  for 
the  department  of  Paris. — The  Du- 
chefs  of  Bourbon  has  defired  that  he 
might  be  intn>duced  to  her,  and  ha* 
fhown  him  that  tender  attention 
which  is  the  iweetcft  confolation  of 
the  diftrcfTcd.  She  was  defirous  of  ad  • 
ding  to  it  a  preftnt  in  money ;  and 
many  other  perfons  of  diftin&ion, 
who  have  feen  him  at  Mad.  Billard's, 
have  made  him  the  like  offers :  but 
that  gentlewoman,  being  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  rank  of  the  young  in- 
cognito, .did  not  think  it  proper  to 
acoept  for  him  atw  txwvtert.  taodCrc&. 
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He  has  been  feen  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  foreigners,  who  have  heard  him 
fpeak  without  underftanding  him,  and 
have  fpoken  to  him  without  being 
underftood.  With  as  little  fuccefs, 
alrnoft  all  the  languages,  of  which  we 
have  grammars  and  vocabularies,  have 
been  tried  in  his  hearing.  In  his  per- 
fon,  however,  he  refembles  the  Eu- 
ropeans, and  in  particular  fome  peo- 
ple of  the  North  of  Europe.  The 
great  regularity  of  his  behaviour,  and 
Eist  exemplary  moral  conduct,  indi- 
cate an  education  fuperior  to  what  is 
common ;  but  the  little  inftruction  he 
has  had  proves  that  it  has  been  much 
neglected.  The  only  knowledge, 
which  he  feems  to  have  acquired',  is 
that  of  the  objects  which  he  has  feen 
in  different  countries.  He  feems  not 
to  know  how  to  write :  the  rude  cha- 
racters which  he  traces  refemble  thofe 
of  a  child  who  is  beginning  to  learn 
the  firfl  elements  of  writing;  and 
their  direction,  which  is  almoft  per- 
pendicular, gives  them  fome  fimili- 
tude  to  the  running  hand  ufed 
throughout  all  the  north  of  Europe. 
He  has  written  feveral  times;  but 
though  he  feems  to  diflinguiih  from 
time  to  time  the  characters  which  he 
has  formed  by  divifions,  it  feems  on- 
ly to  be  in  imitation  of  thofe  that  he 
has  feen  made.  He  has  never  read  a 
fingle  word  of  what  he  has  written  ; 
he  has  been  frequently  defired  to  read 
it,  but  always  in  vain.  Since  he  has 
been  at  Pans,  our  characters  have 
been  mown  him;  thofe  are  what  he 
traces  at  prefent,  when  he  is  afked  to 
write. 

He  (hows  a  particular  attachment 
to  the  military,  an  inclination,  a 
itrong  propenfity  to  arms.  He  is  of 
a  gentle  and  cheerful  difpofition,  has 
a  proper  aflurance,  feems  firm,  cou- 
rageous, fober,  dilinterefted,  repofes  a 
confidence,  is  frank  and  fincere.  He 
is  fond  of  liberty  and  independence ; 
fhows  a  contempt  for  (laves;  regards 
our  fervants  as  fucbj  and  is  difpofed 


to  grant  every  thin?  to  perfuafion  an! 
affection,  but  nothing  to  compul* 
(ion.  Of  what  belongs  to  him  he  it 
careful,  and  remarkably  neat. — With 
the  plainnefs  of  his  drefs  he  feems  not 
difpleafed;  and  it  appears  as  if  it 
would  be  more  agreeable  to  his  eyes 
if  it  were  more  elegant. 

He  has  fketched,  in  a  very  intelli- 
gent drawing,  a  (hip  that  has  Dutch 
lee-boards,  and.  he  has  diftinguifh- 
ed  them  on  fome  Dutch  veflels,  of 
which  a  print  was  mown  him.  He 
has  made  it  underftood  by  figns,  that 
he  is  acquainted  with  the  favages  of 
America,  their  arms,  and  their  uten- 
fils.  When  a  map  of  the  world  was 
laid  before  him,  the  place  where  he 
now  is  being  pointed  out  to  him,  and 
being  afked  by  figns  from  whence  he 
came,  he  mowed  the  fouth-weft.  He 
particularly  diftinguiftied,  in  the 
king's  cabinet,  the  arms  and  utenfils 
of  the  favages  of  South  America, 
fome  fruits  of  that  country,  and  two 
infects  which  the  favage  women 
hang  by  way  of  ornament  in  their 
ears  ;  in  fhort,  he  fecmed  to  intimate 
that  he  was  born  in  an  ifland.  Thefe 
united  teftimonies  fecm  to  point  out 
the  Antilles  ;  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  Dutch  buildings,  difcovcred  by 
himfelf,  feem  more  efpecially  to  lead 
our  conjectures  to  a  Dutch  ifland. 

However,  on  the  contrary,  he  has 
known  fome  leaves  on  which  fome 
Malabar  characters  were  engraved. 
He  has  given  us  to  underftand,  that 
they  were  hung  round  the  necks  of 
(laves,  and  that  thofe  characters  were 
engraved  with  a  bodkin.  He  has  alfo 
drawn  an  uniform,  refembling  that  of 
the  Cipaies,  and  diftinguifhed  by  the 
lining  of  the  veil. 

But  when  he  was  mown,  in  the 
map  of  the  world,  the  places  where 
thefe  things  were  found,  and  afked  if 
he  came  from  thence,  he  replied  by 
negative  figns.  If  he  is  of  the  An- 
tilles, or  of  Surinam,  and  Dutch,  he 
might  have  had  fome  knowledge  of 

them 
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them  without  having  been  in  the  Eaft 
Indies* 

When  fomc  fnow-fhoes  were  offer- 
ed him,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  North  make  ufe  to  go  on  the  ice, 
he  immediately  put  his  feet  into  them, 
and  (howed  that  fomething  was  want- 
ing to  faften  them.  He  made  it  alfo 
appear,  that  he  was  acquainted  with 


her  neck  and  in  her  ears :  that  there 
are  in  their  houfe  fome  marble  pave- 
ments, and  a  pavilion  decorated  with 
glafs,  the  floor  of  which  is  covered 
with  a  red  fluff.  However,  as  he  ap- 
plies the  name  of  father,  which  he 
pronounces  poupa,  to  his  patrons  in 
France,  it  is  pofiible,  that  what  he 
endeavours  to  exprefs  on  that  fubject 


the  manner  in  which  the  favages  of    does  not  really  mean  his  father,  butr 
North  America  wrap  themfelvcs  up     the  commandant  of  fome  European 


in  their  cloaths:  but  this  lad  cuftom 
is  common  to  many  favage  nations ; 
and  one  circumftance,  which  induces 
a  belief,  either  that  he  is  acquainted 
with  thofe  cuftoms  by  heariay,  or 
that  he  may  have  feen  them  in  fome 
dwellings  in  the  coldeft  regions  of  Chi- 
li, is,  that  he  (hows  a  great  did  ike  to 
cold  climates,  and  feems  conftantly 
to  defire  and  to  afk  that  thofe  whom 
he  mod  efteems  would  conduct  and 
accompany  him  to  the  South- Weft. 
He  ciprefles,  that,  in  order"  to  arrive 
at  his  country,  they  mud  firft  go  by 
fa;  afterwards  take  horfe,  and  make 
fane  days  journeys  by  land.  He 
fams,  in  his  recitals,  to  fpeak  of  fea- 
fights  rod  a  Qiipwrcck,  of  a  counting- 
houfe,  of  money,  of  rich  relations ; 
of  papers,  letters,  and  a  portp- folio, 
of  which  he  has  been  fobbed.  He 
often  repeats  the  word  ptou,  or  pelou* 
It  cannot  yet  be  ascertained  whether 
he  means  Peru,  or  whether  it  be  a 
word  which  in  hit  idiom  has  fome 
other  fignitication.  He  intimates, 
that,  when  he  was*a  child*  he  wore 
a  Jailor's  drefs,  made  of  cotton, 
with  a  fringe  of  muflin ;  that,  when 
he  embarked,  he  wore  a  blue  coat 
with  gold  embroidered  buttons,  faced 
and  lined  with  red ;  that  he  had  a 
muflcet,  a  large  grehound,  and  fome 
borfca  of  his  own  (in  fact,  he  knows 
how  to  manage  a  horfe.)     He  adds, 


fettlcment,  by  whom  he  may  have 
been  fuccoured  and  protected.  He 
makes  it  alfo  under  flood,  that  there 
are  fome  mines  in  his  country,  which 
produce  gold  and  filver,  of  which 
money  is  coined ;  that  the  ufe  of 
coaches  is  not  known  there,  but  only 
a  kind  of  calafh.  Laftly,  he  appears* 
to  have  fome  knowledge  of  the  late 
American  war. 

All  the  intelligence  that  can  be 
drawn  from  him  is  comprifed  in  this 
advertifement.  But  no  ftrefs  is  laid 
on  the  various  conjectures  to  which 
it  may  have  given  rife ;  as  not  know- 
ing our  language,  in  the  multitude  of 
particulars  which  he  wimes  to  com* 
municate,  thofe  which  really  relate  to> 
his  country  or  his  family  cannot  be 
diftinguifhedfrom  thofe  which  he  may 
have  learned  in  his  travels. 

The  idiom  which  he  fpeaks  is  a 
medley  of  words  corrupted  from  dif- 
ferent languages,  and  of  a  great 
number  of  French  words  mutilated 
and  diilorted  ;  the  great  eft  part  of 
which  he  may  have  learned  fmce  he 
has  been  in  France  ;  fomc  of  thenVhe 
learns  every  day. — When  firft  he 
came  to  Paris,  he  did  not  articulate 
the  letters  6,  /,  r,  chy  j.  He  now 
pronounces  them,  and  even  our  liquid 
/.  His  profody  is  drawling  ;  it  is 
compofed  of  long  founds,  blended 
with  founds flill  longer   This  flownefs 


that   his  father  it  about  55  years  of  renders  it  foft,tho'he  chiefly  employs 

age,  and  that  he  wears  the  ribbons  the  ftrong  articulations/*, /,*./;  and*. 
of  two  orders  :  that  his  mother  dref-         We  "mutt  not  be  furprifed  at  not 

fa  is  the  European  manner ;  that  having  discovered  what  is  his  idiom, 

I    fehaftt  hat  adorned  with  feathers;  when  we  confider  that  vWe,  %xt  vx 

sttcof  jewels,  fome  pearls  on  the  woild  at  ltaft  \o  jtutM  W^w*- 
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ages,  and  fome  thoufand  jargons,  or 
gibberifli,  each  of  which  is  only  fpo* 
ken  and  underilood  in  a  fmall  di- 
flrict ;  poffibly,  being  born  of  an  Eu- 
ropean in  the  Antilles,  or  on  the 
continent  of  South  America,  he  may, 
as  children  often  are  in  that  country, 
have  been  expofed,  if  we  may  fo  ex- 
pre&  it,  among  the  Negro,  Caribbee, 
Brafilian,  and  other  (laves*  and  only 
fpeak  the  jargon  ufed  by  thofe  (laves. 
On  the  whole,  we  (hall  only  repeat, 
that  what  has  been  juft  faid,  and  all 
that  we  are  yet  able  to  fay,  of  this 
young  man  and  his  country, are  vague 
conjectures,  which  can  be  confirmed 
or  deftroyed  by  two  methods  only : 
the.  one  is,  the  knowledge  which  he 
will  acquire  of  our  language  ;  and  in 
this  he  makes  a  progrefs  very  per- 
ceivable to  thofe  who  fee  him  con- 
flan  tly  :  the  other  is,  his  being  claim- 
ed by  his  family.  In  order  to  open* 
and  extend  this  view,  it  has  been  de- 
termined to  make  this  adirertifement 
as  public  as  pofiible.  We  wifh  mull 
ardently  that  it  may  reach  his  rela- 
tions; and  we  (hare,  by  anticipation, 
fome  part  of  the  joy  which  they  will 
feel  on  hearing  that  this  young  man- 


is  at  Paris,  in  the  handsof  perfonsof 
credit,  in  perfect  health,  in  want  of 
nothing,  under  the  protection  of  the 
government,  in  the  bofom  of  a  na- 
tion which  cherimes  all  (Irangers,  and 
efpecially  thofe  who  are  in  diilrefs. 
He  gives  us  to  underftand,  that,  af- 
ter difembarking  in  Normandy,  ho 
was  robbed  by  feveral  men  on  horfe- 
back  ;  that  they  took  from  him  a 
blue  coat,  faced  and  lined  with  red, 
with  gold  buttons,  his  breeches,  hi» 
cotton  ftockings,  anddiamond  buckles, 
a  fword,  and  a  watch  ;  that  he  was 
wounded  on  the  head  and  the  mouth 
by  a  blow  with  a  Hone,  and  was  left 
on  the  ground  in  his  (hirt. — We  will 
add,  which  may  contribute  to  make 
him  known,  that  he  is  in  height 
about  five  feet ;  his  hair  is  light  chef- 
nut  ;  his  eye-brows  fair ;  his  eyes 
light  grey,  fmall,  and  rather  hollow; 
his  forehead  fmall;  his  nofe  fhort  and 
thick  ;  his  mouth  of  a  moderate  fize, 
the  upper  lip  a  little  thick ;  his  face 
oval,  and  without  a  beard,  marked 
with  the  fmall -pox ;  his  neck  fhort ; 
his  moulders  broad,  and  rather  high; 
hia  hands  fmall  and  well  made,  and 
his  legs  thick* 


R£mark8  upon  fovie  Pajfages  ^Shakespeare. 

[  1  he  Pages  refer  to  Stockdalc's  Edition.] 


Firft  Part  of  Henry  IV. 

PAGt  440.  col.  2.  It  is  lingular,, 
that  Shakefpcare  mould  have 
picked  out  the  names  of  old  English 
barons,  and  given  them  to  the  grace - 
lefs  companions  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  r'alitafF,  Poins,  Peto,  and 
Bardolph,  are  all  of  this  fort.  It 
feems  that  he  took  tlu  m  from  the  iirft 
book  that  lay  at  hand,  from  fome  of 
the  Euglifh  Chronicles. 

P.  444.  2.  "  Stand;"  read-"  Say 
ftand." 

P.  448.  2.  «  Oneyers."  So  in 
Merry  Wive*  of  Windfor  wc  have 
"  a*s6ciri9"  both  undoubtedly  corrup- 
ted.   The  only  quejtion  is  at  to  the 


word  really  meant.  I  (lill  think  that 
it  is  a  corruption  of  Mynheers*  "  my 
lords,"  or  "  gentlemen  ;"  *«  Burgo- 
maiters  and  great  Mynheers"  accord 
well  together.  It  will  be  remarked, 
that  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  of  James  I.  there  were  frequent 
embaffies  from  the  Low  Count  tics,  in 
which  the  functions  were  performed 
not  by  a  iingle  man,  as  in  our  days, 
but  by  a  number  of  commiflioners ; 
and  it  is  probable,  that,  in  every  one 
of  them,  there  were  Burgomajlers 
and  Mynheers*  uncommon  words, 
and  apt  to  be  mifunderftood  or  errone- 
oufly  pronounced  by  the  vulgar.  It 
may  be  doubted,  whether  at  this  day: 
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ti  common  Englifh  reader  underftands  bably  means  fome  noted  corfair  in  the 

the  fenfe  of  the  word  Bur gom  after:  days  of  the  author, 

the  Englifh  have  not  correct  ears  in  mm 

catching    a    foreign    pronunciation*  0       j  n    +    s  v      «•         rrt 

One  of  the  worthitft  Englifh  authors  Seamd  Part  °fK,H&  "'"'*  /[  ' 

•of  this  age,  and  a  perfon  too  of  wit  P.  476.  col.  1.  *«  Men  of  all  fortt 

<and  difcernment,  has  never  been  able  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me."     The 

to  diftinguifh  the  Scottifh  founds  of  gird  in  the  Quack's  anfwer  is  not 

lord  and  laird ;  and  Englifh  authors,  obvious.     Perhaps  u  than  he  knew 

without   exception,    cannot   exprefs  -for,"  means,  than  the  Quack  could 

•the  Scottifh  tuav,  unlefs  by  mon.  find   remedies  for;    and  tin's  might 

P.  450.  1.  "You  are  grand juror /,  imply  an  inveterate  lues  venerea,  far- 
are  ye?  we'll  jure  ye,  i'faith."  As  caftically  afcribed  to  Falilarf. 
no  mention  had  been  made  by  the  P.  481.  2.  "A  proper  fellow  of 
travellers  of  their  being  grand  juror s+  my  hands."  This  is  not  generally 
it  is  plain  that  Something  has  been  tindcrftood:  it  feems  to  imply  a  thick 
omitted  at  this  place.  It  was  natural  Poins  fays,  "  I  was  born  to  no  for- 
for  the  travellers  to  plead  their  cha-  tune,  and  fo -am  forced  to  my  fhifts." 
Tafter  of  grand  jurors,  as  a  circum-  P.  489.  1 .  The  humour  of  the  two 
itance  adding  to  their  dignity ;  and  juftices,  Shallow  and  Silence,  is  ex- 
no  lefs  natural  for  the  thieves  to  be  cellcnt,  above  the  common  excellence 
offended  at  men  who  were  bound  by  of  Shakefpeare.  Shallow  is  exceed- 
oath  to  prcfent  all  vagrants  and  ingly  filly ;  but  the  author  has  fo  tttt- 
thieves.  dernvrittcn  the  part  of  Silence, .  that 

P.  451.   I.  "  O  Efperance"  The  he  appears  much  fillier  than  Shallow, 

war- word  and  motto  of  the  Percy  fa-  This  will  he  more  particularly  illu- 

inily.     Percy  is  thinking  of  the  war  ilrated  in  the  fequel. 

in  which  he  meant  to  engage.  -  1.    "   Iirdeed,    Sir,    to  my 

P.  453.  2.  The  reading  r//}i/»  has  -coft."      Silence,    with   hardly   any 

been  queflioned,  but  without  caufe:  idea  at  all,  has  a. love  for  money,  and 

the  word  means  either  the  "  child  of  grudges  the  expence  of  his  fun's  cdu- 

1  fairy,"  or  "  a  diminutive  fairy."  cation. 

P.459.  2. "  Pepper  gingerbread;"         1.  "  You  had  not  four;"  it 

read  "peppered."  -fhould  be  Jive, 

P.  461.    1.    "Capitulate,"  /'.  e.         1.  "We  knew  where  the  Bo- 

44  enter  into  articles  by  way  of  con-  naroha's  were."     Remark  the  fim- 

▼cntion."   The  modern  word  has  the  plicity  of  bhakefpeare's  times.   Shal* 

fame  meaning,  though  fomewhat  re-  low  brags  that  he  and  his  wild  com- 

ftri&ed  in  practice.  panions  knew  where  women  of  the 

P.  462.  2.  "  Do  thou  amend  thy  town  were  to  be  found. 

'face,"  &c.    Bardolph  had  ventured  P.  490.  2.   "  I  will  take  fuch  or- 

16  jeft  a  little  on  Sir  John's  bulk,  der,  that  thy  friends  fhall  ring  for 

Sir  John,  fretted  at  his  afTuming  fuch  thee:"  meaning,  to  appearance,  that 

liberties,  pours  out  a  torrent  of  wit  his  friends  fhould  fupply  his  place  in 

*ntbe  wretched  retainer.     It  is  won-  ringing  the  bells  ;  but,  covertly*  thau 

•derful  to  fee  the  different  lights  in  he  fhould  die  in  war,  and  that  his 

which  he  places  the  tingle  circum-  friends  fhould  ring  the  dead- bell  for 

*ftance  ofBardolph's  red  nofe!  him. 

P.  470.    1.    **  Turk    Gregory."  P.  491.    1.  "We  have  heard  the 

I  never  could  be  peifuaded,  that,  by  chimes  at  midnight."     To  be  up  at 

k  <k»  phrafe,  HUdebrand,    or  Gregory  midnight  is  here  reprcfented  as  pecu-    * 

i£ .tBi.bc  underfiood.     It  pro-  •liar  u  a  mkc. 
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P.  491.  i.  «  An't  be  my  deftiny, 
fo  ;  an't  be  not,  fo."  There  is  much 
dry  humour  in  Feeble's  fpeech. 

I.   Bardolph  fays,  "  I  have 

three  pounds  to  free  Mouldy  and 
Bullcalf."  It  mould  feem,  that  four 
pounds  had  been  promifed,  but  Bar- 
dolph finks  twenty  millings.  Excel- 
lently fatirical !  Falftaff  and  Bar- 
dolph were  combined  to  take  money 
again  ft  law  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
Bardolph  cheats  his  afTociate  in  ini- 
quity. 

'■  I .  "  For  you,  Mouldy,  ftay 

at  home  till  you  are  paft  ftrvice," 
&c.  Falftaff  could  not  aftign  any 
reafon  for  his  thus  luddenly  rejecting 
Mouldy  and  Bullcalf ;  fo  he  put  the 
Juftices  off  with  an  antithcfisof  "paft 
fervice,"  and  "  not  come  to  fervice," 
which  has  found  without  meaning. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  Shallow 
fays  that  Falllaff  was  to  have  but 
four,  and  that  fix  had  been  called; 
whereas  in  truth  only/t*  had  been 
called.  It  can  hardly  be  fuppofed 
that  '  hakefpearc  made  the  mi  (lake  : 
it  is  more  prohuble  that  the fixth  man 
hab  been  omitted  on  account  of  fome 
indecency  in  his  character ;  or  per- 
haps becaufe  the  fatire  of  his  part 
was  too  poignant.  Falftaff  only 
choofes  thin,  though  he  had  a  light 
to  fur.  The  omitted^x/A  man  muft 
have  been  one  of  his  choice  ;  and  he 
muft  have  dtfc anted  on  lum  as  on  the 
jre'l. 

2.  "A  little  quiver  fellow ;" 

read  qui  vivey  that  is,  alert. 

2.  Falllaff  fays  that  Shal- 
low prated  of  the  feats  he  hath 
done  about  Turnout/ -  Street,  and 
tnlLed  familiarly  about  J*hn  of 
Cj-  *,  • ;  now  there  is  nothing  of  this 
in  Shallow's  difcourfe  to  Falftaff: 
fo  it  n. ems  that  iome  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal is  loll. 

P.  496.  1 .  Falflaff  and  Colvillc— 
It  appears  f;  Mr  the  context,  that  Fal- 
ilafl  did  not  come  up  till  after  the 
rebel,  were  difperied.— Wc  are  not 
fP  frppofc  that  Colvillc  was  armed  y 


and  Falftaff  admits  that  he  fur  ren- 
dered without  offering  to  make  any 
defence :  fo  it  was  a  mere  play  of 
fancy,  which,  from  the  incident  of 
Colcvillc,  concluded  Sir  Juhn  to  have 
been  valiant. 

P.  497. 1.  Lane  a  ft.  "  Fare  you  well, 
Falftaff;  I,  in  my  condition, 
"  Shall  better  fpeak  of  you  than  you 
deferve."  [Exit. 

Falftaff.  "  I  would  you  had  but 
the  nvit :  'twere  better  than  your 
dukedom.'9  What  wit  ?  Does  tkt 
nvit  mean  nvit  in  general  ?  or  mould 
my  nvit  be  read  ?  "  You  undervalue 
my  defervings  ;  my  nvit  is  better  than 
your  dukedom." 

P.  501.  I.  Davy,  to  (how  his  im- 
portance, enters  into  a  detail  of  tri- 
fling domeftic  matters,  while  Shallow 
is  bufied  in  ordering  fupper,  and  in 
prefling  Sir  John  to  ftay  all  night. 

P.  504.  1.  "Come,  coufin."  Ht 
defires  Silence  to  eat. — Silence, being 
drunk,  fings.  ••  Wejholldo  nothing  but 
eat'9 ,  &c-  Shallow  fays  "Be  merry;" 
Silence  breaks  in,  "  Be  merry"  Da- 
vy fays,  "  A  cup  of  nvir.e ;"  Silence 
anfwers,  "  A  cup  cfnvine."  Falllaff 
drinks  Silence's  health;  Silence  pled- 
ges him  out  of  a  fong. — On  his  pled- 
ging, Falftaff  fays,  "  You  have  done 
me  right :"  Silence  lays  hold  of  the 
word,  and  fings,  "  Do  me  right. '-— 
When  Falftaff  anfwers  Piftoi  in  he* 
roics,  Silence,  perceiving  that  he 
fpake  about  an  Ajjyrian  knight  and  a 
King  C'phctua,  adds  the  names  of 
Robin  Hood  and  his  companions. 
Thus  we  fee  that  he  is  a  mere  echp, 
and  fpeaks  fuch  founds  as  the  words 
that  he  had  juft  heard  fugged ed  to 
him. 

P.  505.  2.  "  Bring  me  to  a  ju- 
ftice."  This  marks  her  con  lum  mate 
impudence ;  for  the  beadle  meant  to 
bring  her  tq  a  juft  ice. 

P.  506.  2.  "  6ir,  I  will  be  as 
good  as  my  word."  This  ought  to 
be  fpoten  very  angrily,  at  if  Sir  John 
were  offended  at  Shallow  for  doubt- 
ing hit  honour :— he  pi  cf entry  grows 

calipj 
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cilm,  and  comforts  his  creditor  with, 
44  This  that  you  heard  was  but  a  co- 
lour." Shallow  is  made  to  anfwer, 
"  A  colour,  I  fitar,  that  you  will  die 
in,  Sir  John."  This  is  rather  in  the 
ilyie  of  fiardolph.  Here  Shakefpeare 
makes  Shallow  more  lively  than  fuite 
his  character.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
faid,  that  fretfulnefs  at  the  lofs  of 
his  money  quickened  his  imagination. 


Mcafure  for  Me  a  fur  e. 
P.  75.  col.  1.  —  "then  no  more 


remains ; 


u  But  that  your  fufficicncy,  as  your 

worth  is  able, 
"  And  let  them  work." 

There  is  not  an  omiffion  here,  as 
has  been  generally  fuppofed:  and 
means  Jo.  The  fenfe  is,  "  having 
both  power  and  integrity,  exert 
both." 

P.  89. '  2.  "A  grange"  means  a 
bam,  at  which  the  clergy  were  wont 
to  receive,  and  in  which  they  ftored, 
their  great  tithes.  Here  it  has  the 
epithet  of  "  moated ;"  becaufe  for- 
tified, in  fome  fort,  for  fecurity 
againd  thieves* 


Thought*  on  Crimts  and  Punifhment  s. 


Spcm  longam  refeces.    Ho* AC  e. 


HpHiRE  is  in  the  bread  of  every  man 
*  a  fenfe  of  the  nature  of  guilt,  as 
:  affecting  fociety,  diftinct  from  -the 
idea  of  us  moral  turpitude*  as  a  vio  • 
ktion  of  the  laws  of  God :  a  feeling 
which  arifes  from  the  focial  tendency 
of  our  nature ;  fomething  which  is 
hurt  by  the  confeioufnefs  of  any  ac- 
tion that  contradicts  the  principles  of 
benevolence  and  juftjee.  To  this 
fource  may  be  traced  our  defire  of 
rewarding  that  conduct  which  we 
feel  to  be  benevolent  and  jufr. ;  and 
our  indignation  at  the  operations  of 
malevolence  can  arife  from  nothing 
but  an  indinctive  attachment  which 
Nature  impofes  on  us  for  the  intereds 
of  fociety.  Thus  the  law's  and  re- 
gulations of  fociety  may  be  fairly  tra- 
ced to  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  in- 
deed the  former  can  only  have  per- 
manency and  effect  in  proportion  as 
they  are  applicable  to  the  latter. — 
Nature  rifesonly  for  ju  ft  ice  upou  the 
criminal:  Society  extends  the  pu- 
euftfnent,  and  'involves  in  it  a  re- 
pfA  f* the  future  welfare  of  its  own 


■9  •■-*  *  *- 


intereds ;  its  view  is  not  merely  to 
punifh  the  guilty,  but  alfo  to  deter 
from  the  commlffion  of  crimes :  As 
a  judge  faid  to  a  man  condemned  to 
die,  *•  It  is  not  merely  for  dealing 
the  horfe,  but  in  order  that  hordes 
may  not  be  dole." 

Thus  the  power  of  fociety  to  in- 
flict punidfment  is  derived  from  the 
authority  with  which  it  is  inverted 
by  the  laws  of  nature.  And  if  fo- 
ciety has  a  right  in  any  cafe  to  pu- 
nifh, it  mud  be  fuppofed  capable  of 
applying  punifhmentt  adequate  to  the 
nature  and  malignity  of  crimes.  To 
inquire,  therefore,  Whether -it  be  jud 
to  inflict  the  punifhment  of  death  ?  is 
to  aflt,  Whether  there  be  crimes 
which  deferve  that  punifhment  ?  » 
And  this  is  a  queftion  which  Nature, 
Judice,  and  Expediency,  wttl  an- 
fwer  in  the  affirmative. 

I  do  not,  however,  apprehend 
that  mankind  have  any  right  to  judge 
of  the  actions  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, further  than  as  thefe  actions 
have  a  tendency  to  affect  the  interegf 
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■of  fociety*     It  docs  not  belong  to  us 
4o  dilate  abftracted  rules  of  conduct, 
nor  to  punifli  crimes  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  their  intrinfic  iniquity*    Our 
Jurifdiction  is  reftrictedto  the  fimple 
and  exprefs  purpofe  of  advancing  and 
Supporting  the  concerns  of  fociety. 
It  is  the  prerogative  of  God  alone 
4o  take  vengeance ;  and  a  man  feemi 
no  further  accountable  to  his  fellow- 
creatures,  than  as  hi*  conduct  is  de- 
trimental to  their  happinefs.     Every 
-puniihment  fhould  have  a  particular 
application  to  the  crime  which  indu- 
ces it :  for  however  the  intention  of 
law,  in  punifhments,  may  be  direc- 
ted to  reftraining  from  vices  in  gene- 
ral ;  yet  mankind  wrll  always  be  af- 
fected with    thefe    punifhments,    in 
proportion  as  they  feel  them  to  be 
the  juft  and  natural  confluences  bf 
the  particular  crimes  that  occaiion 
them  :  and  wherever  the  feelings  of 
humanity  are  known,  as  long  as  indig- 
Station  and  Ivorror  are  capable  of  be- 
ing raifed,  the  puniihment  of  death 
•will  alone  be  competent  to  the  per- 
petration of  murder.   This  is  a  truth 
which  is  attefled  by  the  hearts  of  all 
mankind;  even  the  murderer  himfelf 
carries  in  his  bofom  a  monitor,  which 
makes  this  dreadful  conviction    his 
greateil  puniihment::    a    fomething 
haunts  him,  which  often  forces  him 
to  deliver  himfelf  up  to  juft  ice,  and 
frequently  to  become  his  own  execu- 
tioner.— This  crime,  however,  feems 
the  only  one  for  which  nature  has 
-appointed  death  as  the  puniihment ; 
«nd  even  this  puniihment  muft  be  re- 
gulated by  the  circumitances  which 
•accompany  the  deed.     The  intention 
of  the  criminal  can  only  eflablffh  the 
degree  of  his  guilt :  for  the  defigns 
of  men  are  their  fprings  of  action  ; 
.and  an  action  is  either  good  or  bad, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  in- 
citements that  produced  it.    Thus  it 
may  be  a  greater  crime  to  fteal  a 
fhilling,  than  accidentally  to  kill  & 
man. 

It  is  one  of  the  firft  principles  of 


juftice,  that  the  punimment  be  n* 
greater  than  the  nature  and  confe- 
quencea  of  the  crime  give  abfolute 
neceflity  to :  And  it  has  univerfally 
been  found,  that  the  certainty  of  pu- 
niihment has  a  ftrongfer  effect  than 
its  feverity ;  for  men  are  fo  much 
accuftomed  to  ftrange  viciffitudes,  and 
unluoked-for  deliverances,  that  the 
greateil  hazards  have  little  effect  on 
their  conduct,  if  they  are  not  expec- 
ted to  be  the  certain  confequences  of 
bad  behaviour.  Indeed  the  certainty 
of  punifhments  feems  fo  effectual  in 
retraining  the  vicious,  that  I  appre- 
hend, in  fo  far  as  the  conviction  of 
it  exifts  in  the  minds  of  men,  in  exact 
proportion  will  the  neceflity  of  any 
punifhments  at  all  be  diminiihed. — 
Now  if  this  propofition  be  admitted, 
it  will  be  found  to  have  conliderable 
weight  in  determining  us  again  (t 
thofe  laws,  which  provide  for  the 
fafety  of  fociety  in  the  fever i/yf  ra- 
ther than  the  certainty,  of  punifh- 
ments. It  will  hold  up  thofe  legifla- 
tors  who  have  neglected  to  hedge  in 
iniquity  by  this  barrier  of  terror,  as 
in  fomc  fort  guilty  of  the  blood  of 
thofe  whom  (the  uncertainty  of  pu- 
nifhments has  feduced  to  deftruction : 
for  fin,  like  every  thing  elfe  in  na- 
ture, increafes  gradually ;  and  the 
lefs  oppofition  it  meets  with,  the 
fooner  it  will  grow  into  enormity. 
It  will  fhow  that  capital  punifhments 
have  been  ncceflary  only  from  the 
want  of  proper  reftraints  in  the  con- 
duct of  men.  But  here  it  may  per- 
haps be  afked,  What  I  mean  by  in* 
creafing  the  certainty  of  punifhments, 
in  order  fo  diminifh  the  neceflity  of 
inflicting  them.  I  mean  fomething 
exactly  oppofite  to  the  fpirit  of  thofe 
laws  which  eRablifhed  afylums  and 
places  of  refuge  beyond  the  reach  of 
juftice  ;  for  thefe  fanctuaries  have  a 
powerful  effect  to  deflroy  the  in- 
fluence arifing  from  the  certainty  of 
the  execution  of  juftice,  and  have  a 
ftrong  tendency  to  let  loofc  the  cri- 
minal fuggeftions  of  the  heart ;  fo- 
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Hiey  nor  only,  in  fome  cafes,  fhut 
out  the  probability,  but  almoft  the 
poflibility,  of  enforcing  the  laws.— 
I  therefore  agree  with  the  Marqui* 
of  Beccaria,  when  he  fays  that  men 
are  more  ftrongly  incited  to  crimes 
by  fan&uaries,  than  they  are  deter- 
red by  punifhmcnts. 

Another  thing:  It  is  certainly 
more  for  the  improvement  of  fociety, 
that  mankind  be  guarded  by  laws 
which  addrefs  them  as  rational  crea- 
tures, than  by  thofe  which  feem  to 
sonfider  them  as  favage  beads.  Sure- 
ly thofe  mild  regulations  which,  how- 
ever  punctually  enforced,  carry  an 
idea  that  they  are  exerted  only  from 
the  abfolutc  neceflity  of  preserving 
the  welfare  and  happinefs  of  fociety,. 
will  operate  more  forcibly  as  rules  of 
conduct,  than  thofe  dreadful  execu- 


tions which  exhibit  men  as  monfters* 
that  are  only  to  be  kept  in  order 
by  whips,  tortures,  and  death.  Bc- 
(ides,  it  is  often  poffible  to  convert 
punifhments  into  public  utility  in* 
another  fenfe ;  for  it  is  certainly  a 
reafonable  idea,  that  thofe  who  have, 
finned  again  ft  fociety,  mould  be  con- 
demned to  toil  for  its  happinefs.— 
This  kind  of  punifhment  applies  to> 
almoft  every  fpecies  of  crimes  ;  and 
therefore  feems  that  with  which  it  is 
moftjuft  they  ihould  be  rewarded* 
This  confideration  comprehends  a 
ftrong  argument  againft  capital  pu- 
nifhments in  general ;  and  indeed, 
unlefs  in  the  cafe  of  wilful  murder,  it 
iloes  not  appear  to  me  that  there  are 
many  crimes  that  can  juftify  them. 
EJin.  i-jth  Jan.\  ^VCIVS^ 

1785. 
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The  folknuing  Critical  Ejjjay  was  originally  publiJJoed  in  the  Edinburgh  Review* 
1755  ;  but  as  that  performance  it  now  very  rarely  to  be  met  with,  it  is  hope  J 
a  republication  of  fome  of  the  mofi  inter  efiing  Article  i  will  be  acceptable  toman} 
«/ 'our  readers* 

Strictures  on  Dr  Johnson's  Dictionary* 

•"pHE  prefent  undertaking  is  very     and  took  up  a  longer  time  in  the 


*  cxtenfivc.  A  dictionary  of  the 
Englifh  language,  however  ufeful,  or 
rather  neceffary,  has  never  been  hi- 
therto attempted  with  the  lealt  de- 
gree of  fuccefs.  To  explain  hard 
words  and  terms  of  art  feems  to  have 
heen  the  chief  purpofe  of  all  the  for- 
mer competitions  which  have  borne 
the  title  of  Englifh  dictionaries.  Mr 
Johnfon  has  extended  his  views  much 
farther,  and  has  made  a  very  full  col- 
lection of  all  the  different  meanings 
of  each  Englifh  word,  judified  by 
examples  from  authors  of  good  re- 
putation. When  we  compare  this 
book  with  other  dictionaries,  the 
merit  of  its  author  appears  very  ex- 
traordinary. Thofe  which  in  mo- 
dem languages  have  gained  the  molt 
efteem,  are  that  of  the  French  aca- 
4cngrt  and  that  of  the  academy  Delia 
^■■■ct.     Both  thefe  were  compofed 

fociety  of  learned  men, 


compofition,  than  the  life  of  a  fingle 
perfon  could  well  have  afforded.  Tire- 
dictionary  of  the  Englifh  language  ia 
the  work  of  a  fingle  perfon,  and  com- 
pofed in  a  period  of  time  very  incon- 
fiderable  when  compared  with v  the 
extent  of  the  work.  The  collection 
of  words  appears  to  be  very  accurate, 
and  muft  be  allowed  to  be  very  ann 
pie.  Moft  words,  we  believe,  are  to 
be  found  fn  the  dictionary  that  ever 
were  almoft  fufpeeted  to  be  Englifh ; 
but  we  cannot  help  wifhing,  that  the 
author  had  trufted  lefs  to  the  judge- 
ment of  thofe  who  may  confult  him, 
and  had  oftener  patted  his  own  cen- 
fure  upon  thofe  words  which  are"  not 
of  approved  life,  though  fometimes 
to  be  met  with  in  authors  of  no  mean 
name.  Where  a  work  is  admitted 
to  be  highly  ufeful,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  it  intitled  to  praifc.  \  \\\s.3A.« 
ding,  that  it  imgWt  Wic  \wn&  mo?^ 
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ufcful,  can  fcarccly,  we  dope,  be 
deemed  a  cenfure  of  it.  The  merit 
of  Mr  Johnfon's  di&ionary  is  fo  great, 
that  it  cannot  detra&  from  it  to  take 
notice  of  fome  defects,  the  fupplying 
which9  would,  in  our  judgment,  add 
a  confiderable  (hare  of  merit  to  that 
which  it  already  poffeffes.  Thofe 
defects  confiit  chiefly  in  the  plan; 
which  appears  to  us  not  to  be  fuffi- 
ciently  grammatical.  The  different 
fignifications  of  a  word  are  indeed 
collected :  but  they  are  feldom  di- 
gefted  into  general  clafles,  or  ranged 
under  the  meaning  which  the  word 
principally  cxprefles ;  and  fufficient 
care  has  not  been  taken  to  diftinguifh 
the  words  apparently  fynonymou*. 
The  only  method  of  explaining  what 
we  intend,  is  by  infer  ting  an  article 
or  two  from  Mr  Johnfon,  and  by  op- 
poling  to  them  the  fame  articles,  di- 
gefted  in  the  manner  which  we  would 
have  wifhed  him  to  have  followed. 

J}\JT9conjunc7.  [buze,buzan,Saxon.  J 
i.  Except. 

An  emiflion  of  immateriate  virtues 

we  are  a  little  doubtful  to  propound, 

it  is  fo  prodigious  ;  but  that  it  is  fo 

conftantly  avouched  by  many.  Bacon. 

Who  can  it  be,  ye  gods !  but  per- 

jur'd  Lycon  ? 

Who  can  infpire  fuch  ftorms  of  rage, 

but  Lycon  ? 
Where  has  my  fword  left  one  fo  black, 
but  Lycon  ? 

Smith1  s  Ph*dra  andHippolitus. 
Your  poem  hath  been  printed,  and 
we  have  no  objection  but  the  obfeu- 
rity  of  fcveral  paffages,  by  our  igno- 
rance in  facts  and  perfons.     Swift, 
a.  Yet ;  nevcrthelefs.     It  fometimes 
only  enforces  yet* 

Then  let  him  fpeak,  and  any  that 
(hall  Hand  without,  (hall  hear  his 
voice  plainly ;  but  yet  made  extreme 
(harp  and  exile,  like  the  voice  of 
puppets  :  .  and  yet  the  articulate 
founds  of  the  words  will  not  be  con- 
founded. Bacon's  Nat. Hifl.W  l$$. 
Our  wants  are  many,  and  grievous 


to  be  borne,  but  quite  of  anothet 
kind.  Snvift. 

3.  The  partic]e  which  introduces  the 
minor  of  a  fyllogifm  ;  now. 

If  there  be  a  liberty  and  poffibi- 
lity  for  a  man  to  kill  himfelf  to-day, 
then  it  is  not  absolutely  necefiary 
that  he  (hall  live  till  tomorrow: 
but  there  is  fuch  a  liberty ;  therefore 
no  fuch  neceflity 

Bramhall  againfl  Hobbes. 
God  will  one  time  or  another  make 
a  difference  between  the  good  and 
the  evil.  But  there  is  little  or  no 
difference  made  in  this  world:  there- 
fore there  muft  be  another  world, 
wherein  this  difference  (hall  be  made. 

Wattes  Logic i  Introdufl. 

4.  Only ;  nothing  more  than. 

If  my  offence  be  of  mortal  kind, 
That  not  my  fervice,  paft  or  prefent 

forrows, 
Can  ranfom  me  into  his  love  again; 
But  to  know  fo,  muft  be  my  benefit. 

Sbakefp.  Othello. 
And  but  infirmity, 
Wliich  waits  upon  worn  times,  hath 

fomething  feiz'd 
His  wiuYd  ability,  he  had  himfelf 
The  lands  and  waters  mtafur'd. 

Shak.  Winter's  Tale. 
What  nymph  foe'er  his  voice  but 
hears, 
Will  be  my  rival,  tho*  (he  have  but 
ears.  Ben  Johnfon. 

No,  Aurengztbe,  you  merit  all 
my  heart, 
And   I'm  too  noble  but  to  give  a 
part.  Dry  den. 

Did  but  men  confider  the  true  no- 
tion of  God,  he  would  appear  to  be 
full  of  goodnefs.  Tillotfon. 

If  we  do  but  put  virtue  and  vice 
in  equal  circumftances,  the  advan- 
tages of  cafe  and  pleafure  will  be 
found  to  be  on  the  iide  of  religion* 

Tillotfon. 

The  mifchiefs  or  harms  that  come 

by  play,  inadvertency,  or  ignorance, 

are  not  at  all,  or  but  very  gently,  to 

be  taken  notice  of. 

Loch  t*  Education* 

If 
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If  t  reader  examines  Horace's  art 
of  poetry,  lie  will  find  but  very  few 
precept*  in  it,  which  be  may  not 
met  with  io  Ariftotle. 

Addtfo**  Speclahr. 
Prepared  I  ftaod :  he  was  >«/  born 
to  try 
The  lot  of  man,  to  (offer  and  to  die. 

P*t*>*  Qdytfy. 

5.  Than. 

The  full  moon  was  no  fooner  up* 
tod  fliining  in  ail  its  brighlnefs,  but 
he  privately  opened  the  gate  of  pa- 
radise. Guardian,  N°  167. 

6.  fiot  that ;    without  this  conse- 
quence that. 

Fiofts  that  conftrain  the'  ground, 
Do  (Mom  their  ufurping  power 

withdraw, 
But  raging  floods  purfue  their  hafty 

hand.  Drytfau 

7.  Otherwife  than  that. 

it  cannot  be  but  nature  hath  fome 
dircdor,  of  infinite  power,  to  guide 
atria  all  her  ways. 

tinker f  k.  i.  §  3. 
Who  ftaU  believe* 
But  yon  nrifnfe  the  reverence  of  your 
place  ?  Sbahfp. 

8*  Not  otherwife  than. 

A  genius  fo  elevated  and  uncon- 
fined  as  Mr  Cowley's,  was  but  nc- 
ceflary  to  make  Pindar  fpeak  Eng- 
liih.  Dryden. 

9.  By  any  other  means  than. 

Out  of  that  wiH  I  caufe  thofe  of 
Cyprus  to  mutiny  :  whofe  qualifi- 
cation (hall  come  into  no  true  tafte 
again,  but  by  tranfplanting  of  Caf- 
fio.  Shake) (>.  Othello. 

10.  If  it  were  not  for  this ;  if  this 
were  not. 

Believe  me,  I  had  rather  have  loft 

mr  purfe 
Fall  of  ernzades.  And  but  my  noble 

Moor 
Is  true  of  mind,  and  made  of  no  fuch 

bafegrfs, 
As  jealous  creatures  are,  it  were 

CQOUjgh 

To  pa*  him  to  ill-thinking. 

Skrttjfc  Othello, 


I  here  do*  give  thee  that  with 
my  heart, 
Which,  tut  thon  haft  already,  witk 

aH  my  heart 
I  would  keep  from  thee. 

Shakefp.  Othello. 
li«  However;  howbeit. 

1  do  not  doubt  but  I  have  been    . 
to  blame : 
But  to  purfue  the  end  for  which  I 

came, 
Unite  your  (ubje&s  firft  j  then  let  us 

go, 
And  pour  their  common  rage  upon 

the  foe.  Dryden* 

i£.  It  is  uied  after  no  doubt  %  no  que* 

Jison,  and  fuch  words,  and  fignifiea 

the  fame  with  tbaU     It  fometimes  is 

joined  with  that. 

They  made  no  account,  but  that 
the  navy  mould  be  abfolutely  mailer 
of  the  feas.  Bacon's  War  with  Statu. 
I  fancied  to  myfetf  a  kind  of  cafe 
in  the  change  of  the  paroxyfm ;  ne- 
ver fufpe&ing  but  that  the  humour 
would  have  wafted  itfelf. 

Dry  den. 

There  is  no  queftion  but  the  king 

of  Spain  will  reform  moft  of  tlte 

abufea*  Addifon  on  Italy, 

13.  That.     This  feems  no  proper 
fen  re  in  this  place. 

It  is  not  therefore  impoffible,  but 
I  may  alter  the  complexion  of  my 
play,  to  reftore  myfelf  into  the  good 
graces  of  my  fair  critics. 

Drydtr*  s  Aurcngzebt)  Preface* 

14.  Otherwife  than. 

I  mould  fin 
To  think  but  nobly  of  my  grand* 
mother.  Sbakefp.  Tempejl. 

15.  Even  ;  not  longer  ago  than. 
Beroe  but  now   I  left;    whom* 

pin'd  with  pain, 
Her  age  and  anguilh  from  thefe  rites 

detain.  Dryden* 

It  is  evident,  in  the  inftance  I 

gave  but  now,  the  confeioufhefs  went 

along.  Locke* 

16.  A  particle  by  which  the  mean* 
ing    of   the  foregoing  fenten&e  i* 

hounded  or  xsfamti*  ^ 
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Thus  fights  UlyfTes,  thus  his  fame 
extends, 
A  formidable  man,  but  to  his  friends. 

Dry  Jen, 

1 7.  An  objective  particle :  yet  it  may 
be  objected. 

But  yet,  madam 
I  do  not  like  but  yet ;  it  does  allay 
The  good  precedence  ;  fie  upon  but 

yet ! 
But  yet  is  as  a  jailor,  to  bring  forth 
Some  monflrous  malefactor. 

Sbak.  Antony  and  C/eop, 
'■  Muft  the  heart  then  have  been 
formed  and  conftituted,  before  the 
blood  was  in  being?  But  here  again, 
the  fubftance  of  the  heart  itfelf  is 
moll  certainly  made  and  nourished 
by  the  blood,  which  is\onveyed  t^ 
it  by  the  coronary  arteries.     Beat/, 

18.  But  for ;  without;  had  not  this 
been. 

Rafh  man !  forbear ;  but  for  fome 
unbelief, 
'My  joy  had  been  as  fatal  as  my  grief. 

Wm/Zer. 

Her  head  was  bare, 

But  for  her  native  ornament  of  hair, 

Which  in  a  fimple  knot  was  ty'd 

above.  Dryden's  Fables, 

When  the  fair  boy  receiv'd  the 

gift  of  right, 

And,  but  for  mifchief,  you  had  dyM 

for  fpight.  Dry  den, 

BUT,  an  Engiifh  particle  which 
denotes  oppofition,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  modifications 
of  the  general  fenfe  of  oppofition, 
fometimes  holds  the  place  of  an  ad- 
verb, fometimes  of  a  prepofition, 
fometimes  of  a  conjunction,  and 
fometimes  even  of  an  interjection. 
It  fcrves  as  a  conjunction  of  four  dif- 
ferent fpecies,  as  an  adverfative,  as  aa 
alternative,  as  a  conductive,  and  as  a 
trarmtive  conjunction.  In  its  origi- 
nal and  moil  proper  meaning,  how- 
ever, it  fcems  to  be  an  adverfative 
Conjunction,  iu  the  fenfe  iu  which  it 
It  fynonymous  with  ktwever;  and  in 

wjtifib  it  it  tfpreffed  in  latin  bjfed, 


in  French  by  mats,  I  mould  have 
done  this,  but  was  prevented :  I  mould 
have  done  this  ;  I  was  however  pre* 
vented.  The  difference  betwixt  thefe. 
two  particles  feems  to  confifl  chiefly 
in  this,  That  but  mud  always  ftand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fentence  whofe 
oppofition  it  marks  to  what  welnt  be- 
fore ;  whereas  however  is  introduced 
more  gracefully  after  the  beginning 
of  the  oppofed  fentence :  and  that 
the  conftruction  may  often  be  conti- 
nued, when  we  make  ufe  of  butt 
whereas,  it  muft  alway»  be  interrupt- 
ed when  when  we  make  ufe  of  how- 
ever. 

The  ufe  of  but,  upon  this  account, 
feems  often  to  mark  a  more  precipi- 
tate keennefs  in  denoting  the  oppo- 
fition, than  the  ufe  of  however.  If, 
iu  talking  of  a  quarrel,  a  perfon  mould 
fay,  I  mould  have  made  fome  apolo- 
gy for  my  conduct,  but  was  prevented 
by  his  anfolence  ;  he  would  feem  to 
exprefs  more  paflkra  and  keennefs 
than  if  he  had  faid,  I  mould  have 
made  fome  apology  for  my  conduct, 
I  was  fowever  prevented  by  his  info* 
lence. 

2.  But  is  likewife  an  alternative  con- 
junction in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  is 
nearly  fynonymous  with  the  Englifh 
unlcfsy  and  except*  with  the  Latin 
nifty  and  with  the  French^/w*. 

The  people  are  not  to  be  fatisfied, 
but  by  remitting  them  fome  of  their 
taxes. 

Un/efs  by  remitting  them,  &c. 

Except  by  remitting  them,  Sec, 

The  fir  ft  ex  predion  feems  to  mark 
more  peculiarly  the  infufficiency  of 
every  other  means  to  pacify  the  peo- 
ple, but  that  which  is  paopofed.  The 
fecond  feems  to  mark  more  peculiar- 
ly that  cither  this  means  muft  be  em- 
ployed, or  the  public  disturbances  will 
go  on,  and  is  therefore  more  alternative 
than  the  firft.  The  third  expreffion 
feems  to  mark  the  fenfe  of  one  who 
out  of  all  the  means  that  can  be  pro- 
posed, choofes  that  which  is  moft  ef- 

fcftuaj,    When  wc  nufce  ufe  tf  «*• 
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ifsf  we  do  not  mirk  that  we  have 
conudered  of  any  other  means  befides 
that  *£bich  is  propofed.  Whereas, 
when  we  make  ufe  of  but  or  except, 
we  (how  that  we  have  confidered  of 
feme  other  means*    But  marks  a  ne- 

Etive  rejection  of  every  other  means, 
t  thofe  propofed*     Except  a  pofi- 
tire  choice  of  the  means  propofed. 
Unlcfi  marks  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  ;  and  merely  denotes  an  alter- 
native, that  either  this  muft  be  done, 
or  that  will  follow. 
J.  But  is  likewife  a  conductive  con- 
junction in  the  fenfe  in   which  it 
is  nearly  fynonymous  with  the  La- 
tin qui*,  with  the  French  que,  and 
with    the    Englifh   than  or   that, 
when  the  firft  is  preceded  and  the 
other  followed  by  the  particles  of 
negation  no  or  not. 
The  full  moon  was  no  fooner  up, 
Am  he  privately  opened  the  gate  of 
pandiie. 
But  he  privately  opened,  &c. 
It  cannot   be   doubted,   that  the 
king  of  Spain  will  not  reform  moft  of 
the  abufc*. 

But  the  king  of  Spain  will  reform, 
fa 

Who  (hall  believe,  but  you  mif* 
aft  the  reverence  of  your  place. 
That  you  do  not  mifufe,  &c. 
It  cannot  be  but  nature  hath  fome 
dire&or,  &c. 

It  cannot  be  that  nature  hath  not 
fixne  director. 

4.  But  is  likewife  a  tranfitive  con* 
jun&ion  in  .the  fenfe  in  which  it  is 
fynonymous  with  the  Latin  fed,  and 
with  the  French  or. 

All  animals  are  mortal,    but  all 
men  are  animals,  &c. 

5.  But  is  likewife    an  adverb  of 
.  quantity,  and  fignifies  no  more  than, 

and  is  nearly  fynonymous  with  the 
Latin  tuntum,  and  with  the  Englifti 

law  no  more  than  three  plants. 
I  (aw  but  three  plants. 
fc    il  fin*  three  plants  (ui^r. 

Hmusfo  elevated  and  uncou* 


fined  as  Mr  Cowley's  was  no  moro 
than  neceflary  to  make  Pindar  fpeak 
Englifti. 

Was  but  neceflary,  &c. 

Was  only  neceflary,  &c. 

This  lad  expreflion  might  here 
perhaps  be  thought  improper,  be* 
caufe  it  might  give  ocean*  on  jto  an  am- 
biguity; and  might  cither  fignify, 
that  nothing  lefs  than  fuch  a  genius 
was  capable  of  making  Pindar  fpeak 
Englifh,  or  that  nothing  more  was 
requifite  for  this  purpofe.  Saving 
this  ambiguity,  the  expreflion  is  in 
every  other  .  refpecl  perfectly  pro- 
per. 

I  mould  fin  to  think  but  nobly  of 
my  grandmother. 

No  more  than  nobly,  &c. 

Only  nobly,  &c. 
Ulyflestwas  formidable,  but  to  his 
friends. 

To  his  friends  only. 
Did  but  men  confider  the  true  notion 
of  God. 

Did  men  only  confider,  &c. 
Bcroe  but  now  I  left. 

Beroe  I  left  now  only. 

6.  But  is  alfo  a  prepofition;  in  which 
ufe  it  is  fynonymous  with  except, 
and  would  be  exprefled  in  Latin  by 
prater ,  in  French  by  hors. 

They  are  all  dead  but  three* 
They  arc  all  dead  except  three. 

Who  can  it  be,  ye  gods !  but  pcr- 
jur'd  Lycon  ? 

Except  perjur'd  Lycon,  &c. 

7.  But  is  alfo  ufed  as  an  interje&iaJn, 
though  not  frequently ;  as  in  this 
phrafc, 

Good  God,  but  (he  is  handfome ! 

HUMOUR.  n.f.[humeur,  French ; 
humor,  Latin.] 

1.  Moifl  ure. 

The  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye 
will  not  freeze ;  which  is  very  ad- 
mirable, feeing  it  hath  the  perfpi- 
cuity  and  fluidity  of  common  water* 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 

2.  The  different  kind  of  moifture  in 
man's  body,  reckoned  by  th&dd\faj~ 

F  \  fctaEfe 
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Scums  to  be  phlegm,  Maori,  chokr, 
afcd  melancholy,  which,  as  they  pre- 
dominated, were  fuppofed  to  deter* 
mine  the  temper  of  mind. 

Believe    not    thefe   fuggeftions, 
which  proceed 
-From  angoiih  of  the  mind  and  4«- 

twotirj  black, 
That  mingle  with  thy  fancy. 

Miltoifs  Agouiftes. 
f .  General  turn  or  temper  of  mind. 

As  there  is  oo  humour  to  which 

impudent  poverty  cannot  make  stfclf 

.ferviceable;  {6  were  there  enow  of 

thofe  of  defberate  ambition,  who 

would  build  their  houfes  upon  others 

ruin.  Siduey,  b.  \\. 

Yhere  came  with  her  a  young  lord, 

led  hither  witfy  the  bumwr  of  youth, 

which  ever  thinks  that  good  whofe 

goodnefs  he  fees  not.  Sidney. 

King  James,  as  he  was  a  prince 

.  of  great  judgment,  fo  was  he  a  prince 

of  a  marvellous  pleafant  humour  :  as 

he  was  going   through  Lufen  by 

Greenwich,  he  aflccd  what  town  it 

was ;  they  faid  Lufen.     He  afked, 

a  good  while  after,  what  town  is 

this  we  are  now  in  ?  They  faid  dill 

it  was  Lufen  :  faid  the  king,  I  will 

be  king  of  Lufen. 

Bacon's  Apophthegm r. 

.Examine  how  your  humour  is  in- 

clin'd, 

fLnd  which  the  ruling  paffion  of  your 

mind.  Rojlom. 

They,  who  were  acquainted  with 

.  him,  knew  his  humour  to  be  fuch, 

that  he  would  never  conftrain  him- 

fclf.  Dryden. 

In  cafes  where  it  is  neceffary  to 

make  examples,  it  is  the  humour  of 

the  multitude  to  forgot  the  crime, 

and  to  remember  the  punifhment. 

Addijon's  Freeholder* 
Good  humour  only  teaches  charms 
tolaft, 
Btify  makes  new  concpiefU,and  main- 
tains the  paft.  Pope. 
^.  Pnefent  difpofition. 

Jt  is  the  curfc  of  kings  to  be  at- 


By  Haves,  tbattaks  their  hmmamr  lot 

a  warrant 
T«  break  into  (he  Uood-botifc  of 
life.  Sbui.K.Jobn. 

Another  thought  her  noUer  hu- 
mour fed.  Fairfax,  h.  ii. 
Their  humours  are  not  to  be  won, 
But  when  they  ace  impos'd  upon. 

ifudibras,  p.  3. 
Tempt  not  his  heavy  hand  ; 
But  one  fuhmilfive  word  which  you 

ietwll, 
Will  make  htm  in  good  humour  with 
'  us  aH.  Dryden. 

5.  Grotcfqoc   imagery  ;  jocularity ; 
merriment. 

6*  Difeafcd  or  morbid  difpofition. 
He  was  a  man  frank  and  gene* 
rous ;  when  well,  denied  himfelf  no- 
thing that  he  had  a  mind  to  eat  or 
drink,  which  gave  hira  a  body  full 
of  humour j,  and  made  his  fits  of  the 
gout  frequent  and  violent.    Temple. 

7.  Petulance  ;  peevifhnefs. 

Is  my*  friend  all  perfection,  all 
virtue  and  discretion  ?  Has  he  not 
humour t  to  be  endured,  as  well  as 
Jcindnefs  to  be  enjoyed  ? 

South**  Sermons. 

8.  A  trick  ;  a  practice. 

I  like  not  the  humour  of  lying  : 
he  hath  wronged  me  in  tome  humour j  ; 
I  fhould  have  borne  the  humour'd 
letter  to  her. 

Shak.  Merry  Wives  oflVindfir. 

9.  Caprice;  whim  ;  predominant  in- 
clination. 

In  private,  men  are  more  bold  in 
their  own  humours;  and  in  concert, 
men  are  more  obnoxious  to  other 
humours  ;  therefore  it  is  good  to  take 
both.  Bacon's  EJays. 

HUMOUR,  from  the  Latin  hu- 
mor, in  its  original  fignifkatian, 
ftands  for  moifture  in  general ;  from 
whence  it  has  been  retrained  to  fig- 
nify  the  moifture  of  animal  bodies,  or 
thofe  fluids  which  circulate  through 
them. 

It  is  dttingw'med  from  moifture  in 
gtttral  iu  this,  thxt  humours  pcoperlr 
"  cioreia 
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(Kpreft  the  fluids  of  the  body,  when, 
io  a  vitiated  ftate,  it  would  not  be 
improper  to  fay,  that  the  fluids  of  fuch 
a  perfon's  body  were  full  of  humours. 

The  only  fluids  of  the  body,  which, 
ia  their  natural  and  healthful  (late, 
are  called  humours,  are  thofe  in  the 
eye ;  we  talk  of  the  aqueous  humour, 
tbccryftalline  tumour,  without  mean- 
ing any  thing  that  is  morbid  or  dif- 
eafed :  yet,  when  we  lay  in  general, 
that  fiich  a  perfon  has  got  a  tumour 
ta  his  eye,  we  underftand  it  in  the 
ufaal  fenfe  of  a  vitiated  fluid. 

As  the  temper  of  the  mind  is  fup- 
pofed  to  depend  upon  the  ftate  of  the 
fluids  in  tlie  body,  humour  has  come 
to  be  fynonymous  with  temper  and 
difpofition. 

A  perfon's  humour,  however,  is 
different  from  his  difpofition  in  this, 
that  humour  fecma  to  be  the  dif- 
etfc  of  a  difpofition  ;  it  would  be 
proper  to  fay  that  perfone  of  a  ferious 
temper  or  difpofition  of  mind,  were 
fobject  to  melancholy  humours ;  that 
thafc  of  a  delicate  and  tender  difpofi- 
tion, were  fubject  to  peeviffi  humours* 

Humour  may  be  agreeable,  or  dif- 
agieeable;  but  it  is  dill  humour, 
fomething  that  is  whinifical,  capri- 
cious, and  not  to  be  depended  upon  : 
an  ill-natur'd  man  may  have  fits  of 
good-humour,  which  feem  to  come 
upon  him  accidentally,  without  any 
regard  to  the  common  moral  caufes  of 
happinefs  or  mifery. 

A  fit  of  cheerfulnefs  conftitntes  the 
whole  of  good  humour ;  and  a  man 
who  has  many  fuch  fits,  is  a  good 
amnour'd  man :  yet  he  may  not  be 
good-naturM ;  which  is  a  character 
that  fuppofes  fomething  more  con* 
iant,  equable,  and  uniform,  than 
what  was  rcquifite  to  conftitute  good 
kmnour. 

Humour  is  often  made  ufe  of  to 
esprefs  the  quality  of  the  imagina- 
tion, which  hears  a  confiderable  re- 
Jeniblaace  to  wit. 

Wit  exprtfies  fbmethiog  that  is 
fctte  dsSfBed,  eonccrtod,  regular* 


and  artificial;  humour,  fomething 
that  if  more  wild,  loofe,  extravagant, 
and  fantaflical  ;  fomething  which 
comes  upon  a  man  by  fits,  which  he 
can  neither  command  nor  rcftrain, 
and  which  is  not  perfectly  confiftent 
with  true  poli  tenets.  Humour,  it 
has-been  laid,  is  often  more  diverting 
than  wit ;  yet  a  man  of  wit  is  as 
much  above  a  man  of  humour,  as  a 
gentleman  is  afcove  a  buffoon  ;  a  buf- 
foon, however,  will  often  divert  more  ' 
than  a  gentleman. 

Thefe  inflances  may  fcrve  to  ex- 
plain the  plan  of  a  Dictionary  which 
fuggefied  itfelf  to  ns.  It  can  import 
no  reflection  upon  Mr  Johnfon's  Dic- 
tionary, that  the  fubject  has  been 
viewed  in  a  different  light  by  others; 
and  it  i*  at  leall  a  matter  of  curiofity 
to  confider  the  different  views  ia 
which  it  appears.  Any  man  who 
was  about  to  compofe  a  dictionary, 
or  rather  a  grammar,  of  the  Englifh 
language,  mult  acknowledge  himfelf 
indebted  to  Mr  Johnfon  for  abridging 
at  leaft  one -half  of  his  labonr.  All 
thofe  who  are  under  any  difficulty 
with  refpect  to  a  particular  word  or 
phrafe,  are  in  the  fame  fituatinn.  The 
dictionary  prefents  them  a  full  col- 
lection of  examples  ;  from  whence 
indeed  they  are  left  to  determine, 
but  by  which  the  determination  is 
rendered  eafy.  In  this  country,  the 
ufefulnefs  of  it  will  be  foon  felt,  as 
there  is  no  ilandard  of  correct  lan- 
guage in  converfation ;  if  our  recom- 
mendation could  in  any  degree  incite 
to  the  perufal  of  it,  we  would  ear* 
neftly  recommend  it  to  all  thofe  who 
are  defirous  to  improve  and  correct 
their  language,  frequently  to  confult 
the  dictionary.  Its  merit  muft  be 
determined  by  the  frequent  refort  that 
is  had  to  it.  This  is  the  not  uner- 
ring tcft  of  its  value  :  criticifms  may 
be  falfe,  private  judgments  ill  found- 
ed; but  if  a  work  of  this  nature  be 
much  in  ufe,  it  has  received  the  (knc>- 
(ion  of  the  public  a$£ntaftic«u 
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Animal  Magnetism* 

Extraft  from  **  The  Report  of  the  Commiffioners"  appointed  hy  the  King 
of  France  to  inquire  into  the  Merits  of  Animal  Magnet  if m  as  a  Cure  for 
Difirders.     A  new  Difcovery. 


TH  E  fubject  of  animal  magne- 
tifm  having  for  feveral  years 
pad  excited  the  mod  univcrfal  atten- 
tion in  France,  and  employed  fome 
of  their  beft  pens  and  their  brighteft 
wits,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  prefix  to 
the  following  report  a  brief  account 
of  the  progrefs  of  this  fyilem. 

M.  Mefmer,  the  inventor  of  the 
Animal  magnctifm,  is  a  German  phy- 
fician.  Tnc  firft  thing  by  which  he 
diftinguifhed  himfclf,  appears  to  have 
been  the  publication  of  a  DifTerta- 
tion  upon  the  Influence  of  the  Stars 
on  the  human  body,  printed  at  Vien- 
na 1766,  and  publicly  defended  by 
him  as  a  thefts  in  that  univcrfity.  In 
1774  father  Hchl,  a  German  philoso- 
pher, ftrongly  recommended  the  ufe 
of  the  loadftone  in  the  art  of  medi- 
cine. M.  Mefmer -became  very  early 
•  convert  to  the  principles  of  this 
writer,  and  actually  carried  them  in- 
to practice  with  diftinguifhed  fuccefs. 
In  the  midft,  however,  of  his  atten- 
tion to  the  utility  of  the  loadftone, 
he  was  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  new 
fet  of  principles,  which  he  conceived 
to  be  much  more  general  in  their  ap- 
plication and  importance.  In  con- 
formity to  thefe  principles  he  laid 
afide  the  ufe  of  the  loadilone,  and  pro* 
ceeded  with  his  cures  in  the  method 
which  he  afterwards  publilhed  to  the 
world*  This  apoftacy  involved  him 
in  a  quarrel  with  father  Hehl  and  the 
celebrated  Ingenhouze,  by  whom  he 
had  formerly  been  patronized ;  and 
aft  their  credit  in  Vienna  was  extreme- 
ly high*  and  their  exertions  againft 
him  indefatigable,  his  fyftem  aimoft 
immediately  funk  into  general  difre- 
pote.  To  parry  their  opposition,  he 
appealed  in  1776  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  BcrHw    Here,  howtrcrj 


his  principles  were  rejected  as  "  dc- 
flitute  of  foundation,  and  unworthy 
the  (mailed  attention."  Undifmay- 
cd  by  thefe  important  miscarriages* 
he  made  a  progrefs  through  feveral 
towns  of  Germany,  ftill  practicing  the 
methods  of  the  animal  magnetifm, 
and  from  time  to  time  publishing  an 
account  of  the  cures  he  effected, 
which  did  not  fail  to  be  followed  by 
a  detection  from  his  enemies.  lathe 
mean  time,  refolved,  as  it  mould  fcem, 
if  poflible,  not  to  deprive  his  country 
of  the  benefits  of  fo  valuable  a  difco- 
very, he  returned  a  fecond  time  to 
to  Vienna,  and  made  another  eflay, 
with  no  greater  fuccefs  than  the 
former. 

Decided  in  his  conduct  by  thefe 
uninterrupted  defeats,  he  left  Gar- 
many,  and  arrived  at  Paris  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1778.  Here  one 
of  the  firft  connections  he  formed  was 
with  M.  A.  J.  S.  D.  author  of  the 
Dictionnaire  des  Merveilles  de  la  Na- 
ture, in  which  work  a  great  num- 
ber of  his  cures  were  publifhed.  It 
is  obferved  by  this  writer,  that  "  in 
fpite  of  the  apparent  cautioufnefs  and 
referve  of  M.  Mefmer,  and  even  in 
fpite  of  the  little  fuccefs  of  his  firft 
experiments,  he  could  not  rcfufc  him 
credit  for  ftneeuty  in  his  conduct, 
and  folidity  in  his  reafonings ;  and  he 
was  convinced  that  the  failure  did  not 
originate  in  the  fault  of  his  agent, 
but  the  indifpofition  of  the  fubject* 
upon  which  it  was  employed.19  In 
April  1778,  M.  Mefmer  retired  to 
Creteil  with  the  patients  he  had  col- 
lected ;  and  in  a  few  months  aimoft  all 
of  them  returned  to  Paris  perfectly 
rcflored. 

In  France' the  fuccefs  of  M.  Mef- 
mer was  (he  reverie  of  w^at  it  had 
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ken  in  Germany.     His  patients  in-  • 
creafed  rapidly.  •  His  cures  were  nu- . 
serous,  and  of  the  moft  aftonifhing 
nature.     He  was  obliged  to  form  a 
number  of  pupils  under  his  infpec- 
tion  to  adminifter  his  procefs.     In 
1779  he  publifhed  a  Memoir  rejec- 
ting the  Difcovery  of  the  Animal 
Magnetifm,    and   promifed  a  com- 
plete fyftem  upon  the  fubject,  which 
fhould  make  as  great  a  revolution  in 
philofophy,  as  it  had  already  done  in 
medicine.     Struck  with  the  clearnefs 
and  accuracy  of  his  rcafonings,  the 
magnificence  of  his  pretentions,  and 
the  extraordinary  and  unqueftionable 
cores  he  performed,    Come  of   the* 
greateft  phyficians  and  moft  enlight- 
ened philosophers  of  France  became 
his  converts.   Among  thefe  M.  Court 
se  Gebelin  particularly  diftinguifhed 
himfelf ;  a  writer  who  had  attained 
the  higheft   reputation  by  his  re- 
iearches  into  antiquity,  and  who  was, 
if  poflible,  (till  more  diftinguifhed  for 
the  elegance  of  his  tafte,  the  beauty 
of  his  conceptions,  and  the  richnefs  of 
his  fancy.     The  houfe  of  M.  Mefmer 
at  Creteil  was  crowded  with  patients. 
A  numerous  company  was  daily  af- 
frmbled  at  his  houfe  at  Paris,  where 
the  operation  was  publicly  performed; 
and  M.  Dcflon,  one  of  his  pupils,  is 
(aid  to  have  cleared  L.  100,000.  He 
was  patronifed  by  people  of  the  fir  ft 
tank  ;  and,  as  M.  Thouret  obferves, 
the    animal    magnetifm    became    a 
mode,  an  affair  of  bon  ton,  an  inte- 
reft,  extremely  precious,  and  warmly 
cfpoofed  by  the  fafhionable  world. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  new  fyitem 
was  by  no  means  deftitute  of  ene- 
mies. Some  of  the  firft  pens  in 
France  were  drawn  to  oppofe  it;  and 
among  others  that  of  M.  Thouret,  re- 
gtnt-phyiician  of  the  faculty.  The 
acuity  indeed  had  all  along  beheld 
it?  progreu  with  •  the  extremeft  jea- 
loufy.  At  length  it  was  thought  to 
tkfcrve  the  attention  of  government ; 
ft  oospmittee,  partly  phyficians, 
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cademy  of  Sciences,  with  Dr  Bcnja-/ 
min  Franklin  at  their  head,  were  ap- 
pointed to  examine  it.  M.  Mefmer/ 
rrfufed  to  have  any  communication 
with  thefe  gentlemen ;  but  M.  Def- 
lon,  the  molt  confiderable  of  his  pu-" 
pils,  confented  to  difclofe  to  them 
his  principles,  and  afiift  them  in  their 
inquiries. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from* 
their  report. 

They  begin  by  giving  an  ac- 
count of  Dr  Mefmer's  doctrine,  at! 
given  by  himfclf  in  a  "  Me  moire 
fur  la  Decouverte  du  Magnetifme 
Animale." 

"  Animal  magnetifm  is  a  fluid  u- 
niverfally  difperfed :  it  is  the  mean  of 
a  mutual  influence  betwixt  celeitial 
bodies,  the  earth,  and  animal- bodies* 
fo  continued  as  to  admit  of  no  va- 
cuum—of a  fubtilty  far  beyond  that 
of  all  other  bodies  whatever— capable 
of  receiving,  propagating,  and  com- 
municating all  the  impreflions  of 
motion ;  and  fufceptible  of  a  flux  add 

reflux. The  animal  body  is  fub- 

jected  to  the  influences  of  this  agent 
by  means  of  the  nerves,  which  are  im- 
mediately affected  by  it.  The  human 
body  has  properties  analagous  to 
thofc  of  the  magnet ;  it  has  alio  poles. 
The  action  and  virtue  of  animal  mag- 
netifm may  be  communicated  from  one 
body  to  other  bodies,  either  animate 
or  inanimate.  It  operates  at  a  great 
diftance,  without  the  afiiftance  of  any 
intermediate  body ;  is  increafed  and 
reflected  by  mirrors;  communicated, 
propagated,  and  increafed  by  found.: 
and  may  be  accumulated,  concentra- 
ted, -and  tranfported.  Though  the 
fluid  itfelf  is  universal,  yet  all  anima- 
ted bodies  are  not  alike  affected  by 
it.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  fomc, 
though  but  veiy  few  in  number, 
whofe  prefence  deftroys  all  the  effects 
of  this  fluid  on  other  bodies. 

"  Animal  magnetifm  cures  ner- 
vous diforders  immediately,  and  other 
diforders  mediately.  It  affiiU  afl4 
pcrfc&g  the  aftioa  of  ^Yv^\c*  \rco- 
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vokes  and  directs  falutary  crifes, 
brings  the  phyfician  acquainted  with 
every  circumftancc  of  every  diforder 
of  every  pcrfon  of  every  age,  is  never 
attended  with  bad  confluences,  and 
is,  in  (hurt,  an  univerfal  means  of 
curing  and  preFcrving  mankind." 
This  u  the  Doctor's  theory. 

The  commifiioners  then  tell  u«, 
that  they  repaired  to  the  houfe  of  Mr 
Deflon,  who  admits  all  Dr  Mcfmer'a 
principles,  and  performs  cures  after 
the  fame  manner.  He  accordingly 
read  them  a  paper,  Rating  that  there 
fs  but  one  nature,  one  difcafe,  and 
one  cure,  which  cure  is  animal  mag- 
net ifm.  He  then  engaged,  i.  To 
prove  the  evidence  of  animal  magne- 
tifm  §  a.  To  communicate  what  he 
knew  on  the  fubject  ;  and,  3.  To 
prove  the  utility  of  the  drfeovery  of 
animal  magnetiim  in  the  cure  of  dif- 
cafes.  The  commifiioners  accordingly 
began  their  procefs  by  attending  in 
the  common  room  where  patients  arc 
magaetifed. 

The  apparatus  in  ufe,  in  the  com- 
mon magnetic  room,  con fi ft 8  of  a  cir- 
cular platform  made  of  oak,  and  rai- 
fed  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the 
ground.  This  platform  is  called  the 
baquet ;  at  the  top  of  it  there  are  a 
number  of  holes,  in  which  there  are 
iron  rods  with  moveable  joints  for 
the  purpofe  of  applying  them  to  any 
part  of  the  body.  The  patients  are 
foimed  into  a  circle  round  the  plat- 
form, and  each  touches  his  iron  rod, 
which  he  can  apply  to  any  part  of 
his  body  he  pltaferf  ;  they  are  joined 
to  one  another  by  a  cord  patted  round 
their  bodies,  and  intended  to  increafe 
the  effect  by  communication.  In  the 
corner  of  the  room  there  is  a  piano 
forte,  on  which  different  airs,  feme- 
times  accompanied  with  a  Song,  are 
played.  Each  of  the  perfons  who 
magnetife  holds  an  iron  rod  in  hit 
hand,  10  or  12  feet  long.  This  rod, 
Mr  Deflon  told  the  commiflaries,  is 
<he  oondactpr  of  magnetifm,  which 


it  to  concentrate  it  fn  its  point,  and 
render  its  emanations  more  fenfible. 
Sound  is  another  conductor ;  and,  kt 
order  to  communicate  the  fluid  to  the 
piano  forte,  you  need  only  approach 
the  iron  rod  to  it :  the  perfon  who 
plays  alfo  furni flies  fome  magnetifm, 
which  is  tranfmitted  to  the  patients, 
who  are  near,  by  founds. 

TIk  interior  part  of  the  platform 
is  fo  compofed  as  to  concentrate  the 
magnetifm  in  it ;  it  is  the  great  re- 
fervoir,  from  whence  it  diffufcs  itfrlf 
by  the  branches  of  iron  plunged  in 
it  The  committee  took  care  to  fa* 
tisfy  themfelves,  by  means  of  an  dec* 
trometer,  and  an  iron  needle  not 
touched  with  a  magnet,  that  there 
was  no  magnet  concealed,  nor  any 
electricity. 

The  patients  receive  the  magneti- 
cal  influx  in  all  the  following  ways  ; 
i.  e.  by  the  iron,  the  cord,  and  the 
found  of  the  piano.  They  are  alfo 
directly  magnet ifed  by  the  Doctor's 
finger,  and  the  rod  held  in  his  hand. 
This  is  carried  about  the  face,  head* 
or  difeafed  parts,  always  obferving 
the  direction  of  the  poles.  But  they 
are  chiefly  magnetifed  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  hands  and  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  fingers  on  the  hypo- 
chondria and  lower  regions  or  the 
ftomach. 

The  e  fleets  on  the  patients  are  va- 
rious :  fome  are  not  at  all  affected ; 
others  fpit,  cough,  fwcat,  and  feel 
extraordinary  heat  in  different  parts 
of  the  body  ;  and  many  have  very 
itroiig  and  extraordinary  convulsions* 
Thefe  are  catching ;  fo  that,  when 
one  has  them,  many  more  are  imme- 
diately affected.  Nothing  can  ap- 
pear more  Angular  than  thefe  to  a 
man  who  fees  them  for  the  firft  time; 
befides  violent  fcreams,  tears,  laugh- 
ter, hiccup,  and  fpittiqg  of  blood, 
you  fee  the  patients  looking  out  for 
particular  people,  fouling  to  one  an* 
other,  and  endeavouring  to  (often  the 
erifitj  but  |ke  magnetic*  governs 
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them  all ;  for,  though  apparently  in 
a  dofc,  a  look  or  word  from  him  will 
wake  them,  fo  that  it  is  certain  he 
has  a  very  great  command  over  them. 
Their  convuliions  are  called  crifes  ; 
many  women  arc  affected  by  them, 
but  very  few  men. 

The  commiffioners  foon  faw  that 
they  could  do  nothing  to  the  purpofe 
in  this  public  way ;  and  they  very 
fcnGbly  determined  to  make  private 
experiments,  the  objects  of  which 
were,  firft,  to  know  if  there  was  fuch 
a  thing  as  animal  magnetifm ;  and, 
fecondly,  to  difcover  whether,  fup- 
poUnp  it  to  exiit,  it  did  any  good. 
For  it  might  exift,  and  yet  do  no 
good ;  but  it  could  do  no  good,  if  it 
did  not  exiit. 

With  refpect  to  its  cxiftence,  no- 
body can  feel  or  fmell  it.    Some,  in- 
deed, pretend  to  fee  it  come  out  of 
the  finger  which  conduces  it,  and  to 
fed  its  paflage  when  the  finger  is 
carried  to  the  face,  or  crofs  the  hand. 
But  in  the  former  cafe,  what  they 
fed  is   the    tnfenfible   tranfpiratiou 
which  may  be  made  vifible  by  the 
microfcope ;    and,  in  the   fecond,  a 
degree  of  heat  and  cold  arifing  from 
the  different  temperatures  of  the  fin- 
ger and  face.  As  to  the  fmell,  if  ever 
there  is  any,  it  is  only  the  fmell  of 
the  heated  iron,  or  that  of  the  fin- 
gen.    There  remain  then  two  ways 
of  trying  this  remedy,  either  by  its 
final  effects  in  curing  difeafes,  or  by 
its  effects  immediately  perceptible  iu 
the  animal  ceconomy.  Mr  Deflon  re- 
cosnmended  the  former;  but  the  phy- 
firians,  knowing  that  accident  may 
often  cure  difeafes   where   remedies 
til,  determined  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  Utter  as  the  fureit  procefs. 

1.  They  tried  it,  therefore,  firft 
#11  themfelvet,  and  felt  nothing. 

2.  They  then  magnetised  feven  of 
Detail's  patients  at  Dr  Franklin's  at 
Psffy ;  four  felt  nothing ;  and  three 
6k,  or  affected  to  feel,  a  little. 

jl  They  next  magnctifed  fcveral 
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perfons  in  higher  life,  who  could  give 
a  rational  account  of  what  they  felt  g 
and  none  of  thefe  felt  any  thing  that 
deferves  to  be  mentioned.— -Meaning 
then  to  a  (certain  precifely  the  effect 
of  imagination  in  the  bufinefs, 

4.  At  times  they  blindfolded  fome 
of  the  common  people,  and  deceived 
them  into  thinking  themfelves  mag- 
net i  fed  ;  and  at  other  times  they 
magnctifed  them,  without  letting 
them  know  they  did  fo.  When  the 
imagination  was  ttruck*  the  patients 
felt  fomething  ;  and,  when  it  was  not 
ltruck,  they  felt  nothing  at  all. 

5.  Having  been  told  that  a  mag* 
netifed  tree  would  produce  convul- 
fions,  they  blindfolded  a  yourig  man* 
and  fa  id  they  would  lead  him  towards 
one.  He  did  feel  convuliions  ;  but 
unluckily  they  came  on  when  he  was 
moved  from  the  tree,  and  were 
ftrongeft  when  he  was  at  the  greateit 
di  ft  a  nee  from  it.  Mr  Deflon  faid, 
this  was  owing  to  all  trees  being  mag* 
netic :  but  if  fo,  every  body  fufcep- 
tible  of  magnetifm  would  fall  in- 
to convuliions  on  approaching  a  tree. 

6.  One  woman,  accuflomed  to  feel 
convuliions  from  magnetifm,  felt 
them  when  nothing  was  done  to  her* 
owing  to  the  imprcflion  that  they 
would  come  on. 

7.  Another  woman,  accuflomed  to 
be  rendered  dumb  by  her  magnetic 
doctor,  was  in  the  fame  manner  ren- 
dered dumb  by  the  commiflioners ;  but 
it  is  very  extraordinary,  that  this 
took  place  only  on  the  bandage* 
which  was  at  fir  it  upon  her  eyes,  be- 
ing taken  off,  and  on  the  hand  being 
drawn  acrofs  t  <c  face,  exactly  in  the 
manner  it  had  been  drawn  when  fhe 
was  magnctifed  before.  The  proc.fs 
of  her  Itruggling  in  vain  to  fpeak  was 
viiiblc,  and  laifced  a  minute ;  but  we 
fee  that  more  fenfes  than  one  were  ta 
to  be  affected  before  it  could  take 
place. 

8.  The  fenfe  mod  vifibly  affcacd 
is  the  fight.     A  woman,  jult  come 
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out  of  a  criUs  at  Mr  Deflon't,  hap- 
pening to  catch  the  eye  of  one  of  his 
pupils  who  magnetifed  her,  was  fixed 
by  it  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
She  could  not  get  rid  of  this  look  for 
fome  time,  hut  had  it  conftantly  be- 
fore her  for  three  days  fleeping  and 
Waking. 

9.  Imagination  will  make  a  crifis 
go  off.  A  woman  in  convulfions, 
who  was  told  (he  mould  no  longer 
be  magnetifed,  immediately  recover- 
ed, though  the  operation  went  on  as 
before. 

From  thefe  fads  the  commiffioners 
teafon  thus : 

10.  It  being  proved  that  imagina- 
tion a£ta  in  the  private  procefs,  it 
will  ac\  more  forcibly  Hill  in  the  pub- 
lic one ;  bt fides,  the  operator  fotne- 
times  preffed  ftrongly,and  for  a  length 
of  time,  on  different  parts  with  his 
bands.  The  hypochondria  and  the  pit 
of  the  ftomach  are  the  parts  mod 
commonly  compreffed ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain in  women  that  by  the  preffure  of 
the  hypochondria  the  ovaries  may  be 
affe&ed,  &c.  &c. 

1 1 .  The  facility  with  which  emo- 
tions of  the  mind  .produce  emotions 
of  the  body,  and  the  fympathy  by 
which  convulfions  are  communicated 
from  one  to  many,  is  notorious  from 
fereral  inftances.  Not  to  fpeak  of  ge- 
neral phenomena,  fuch  as  panics,  the 
uniform  courage  of  an  army,  a  gene- 
neral  difpofition  to  rebel,  dec.  &c. 
jMarechal  Villars  tells  us  a  curious 
ftory  ef  a  very  fenfible  man  in  the 
Cevennes,  who  turned  prophet  on 
being  fpoken  to  by  a  prophetefs,  and 
conceived  that  from  his  union  with 
her  the  Meffiah  was  to  come.  In  the 
year  1780,  60  girls,  who  were  at  fa- 
crament  at  St  Roche's,  caught  con- 
vulfions from  each  other,  and  the  ac- 
cident frequently  returned, 


12.  Finally,  the  touch,  imlt 
and  imagination,  are  the  three 
caufes  of  the  effects  attribul 
magnetifm.  M.  Defloirfcems 
knowledge  the  latter ;  but  th< 
mittee  cannot  agree  with  him, 
dangerous  a  remedy  ought  to  ] 
ployed,  for  convulfions  are  a 
diforder  in  themfelvcs ;  and,  if 
ed  to  be  communicated  in  thi 
ner,  may  extend  to  a  whole  ci 

P.  S.  The  following  "extrac" 
letter  from  the  belt  authorit 
Paris,  has  been  received  whi] 
papers  are  in  the  preis. 
"  Mefmer  has  complained 
parliament  of  the  report  of  th 
commiffioners,  and  requeftcc 
they  would  appoint  a  new  coc 
to  examine — not  his  theory  am 
tice,  but—  a  />/an9  which  (Hal 
bit  the  only  poffible  means  o: 
libly  deroonihating  the  exiftec 
utility  of  his  difcovcry.  The  p 
was  printed :  many  thought  tl 
liament  would  do  nothing  in  i 
they  have  laid  hold  of  it  to 
Mefmer,  and  oblige  him  to 
all  dire&ly ;  fo  that  it  mull  I 
feen  whether  there  is  any  dif 
between  his  method  and  Deft 
I  giy^  you  tncir 

"  Arret  of  the  6th  Sep 
"  The  parliament  ordain 
Mefmer  Jhall  be  obliged  to  exp 
fore  four  doctors  of  the  fac 
medicine,  two  furgeons,  and  V 
iters  in  pharmacy,  the  dodrin. 
he  profeffes  to  have  difcoverc 
the  methods  which  he  preteni 
be  adopted  for  the  application 
principles:  they  likewife  ords 
a  report  of  his  communicatic 
then  be  delivered  to  the  attor 
neial,  to  be  laidbcfoieparliaa 
their  Sentence." 
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Amusimehts  of  the  Court  «/"Ti??oo  Saib,  from  the  Accounts  of  Traveller 
newly  returned  from  India 


TH  E  court  of  Tippoo  Saib  is  at 
prefent  the  mod  brilliant  in  In- 
dia. His  company  of  comedians  has 
not  its  equal  in  that  quarter  of  the 
world,  not  only  for  its  fplendour, 
bat  alfo  on  account  of  the  Bayaderes, 
who  are  the  women  to  whom  Tippoo 
.gives  the  preference.  This  prince 
being  fovereign  of  part  of  Viza- 
pour,  eafily  procures,  among  this 
chis  of  women,  thofe  who  are  mod 
remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  their 
talents. 

The  company  of  comedians  for 
the  court  is  compofed  only  of  women. 
The  dire&refs,  who  has  the  charge 
of  providing  this  body,  felects  and 
porchafes  the  mod  beautiful  among 
the  young  girls  about  five  or  fix  years 
of  age.  After  getting  them  inocu- 
lated, (he  provides  them  with  mailers 
for  dancing  and  mufic.  They  are 
tanght  all  the  qualifications  and  ac- 
complimments  which  can  infpire  the 
prince  and  his  court  with  the  lovt  of 
pleafnre.  They  are  fo  well  inftrucV 
cd  in  this  art,  and  their  fuccefs  is 
fcch,  that  they  affect  and  feduce  men 
the  moft  infenfible. 

They  begin  to  appear  in  public 
aboot  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven.  They 
have  in  general  mod  delicate  fea- 
tures, large  black  eyes,  moft  beau- 
tiful eye-brows,  fmall  mouth,  and  the 
fineft  teeth.  Their  cheeks  have 
a  moft  agreeable  form,  and  their 
black  hair  falls  in  graceful  trefTes  al- 
raoft  to  the  ground.  Their  com- 
plexion is  a  clear  brown ;  not  like 
that  of  Mulatto  women,  whom  na- 
ture never  animated  with  the  glow  of 
her  vermilion  tints ;  but  like  that  of 
•  young  country  girl,  announcing  a 
vigorous  health,  which  has  prefcrved 
the  rofes  after  the  lilies  are  tarnimed. 
Thefe  are  the  dufky-complcxioned 
whom  the  orientals  prefer  to 
They  procure  themfelvca 


this  tint  by  painting  their  cheeks 
with  a  yellow  colour,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  French  ladies  ufc 
rouge ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  in 
a  fhort  time  one  becomes  accuftomed 
to  this  colour,  and  finds  it  exceed- 
ingly  agreeable.  They  are  all  drcfled 
in  fine  gauze,  ornamented  with  rich 
embroidery  of  gold,  and  they  are  co- 
vered with  a  profufion  of  trinkets. 
Their  head,  their  neck,  their  ears, 
their  breails,  their  arms,  fingers,  legs, 
and  toes,  are  adorned  with  jewels; 
they  even  wear  a  little  diamond  at 
their  nofe,  which  gives  them  an  air 
of  flynefs  far  from  being  unplea- 
fmg. 

The  plays  which  the  Bayaderes 
represent  are  all  pieces  of  intrigue. 
They  reprefent  either  women  who 
combine  to  dupe  a  jealous  hufband, 
or  young  girb  who  confpire  to  de- 
ceive their  mothers.  It  is  irapoffible 
to  play  with  more  art,  or  with  more 
natural  eafe.  Their  foogs  are  gay 
and  agreeable.  Thofe  which  are 
fung  by  a  tingle  voice  are  almoft  al- 
ways the  complaint  of  fome  lover ; 
but  thofe  which  they  fing  in  chorus 
poflefs  the  greatelt  gaiety. 

The  female  dancers  are  fuperior  in 
their  execution  to  the  comedians  and 
lingers  of  the  fame  fex.  We  may 
even  aflcrt,  that  they  would  afford 

freat  pleafure  in  the  opera  at  Paris, 
ivery  thing  is  cxpreflive  when  thefe 
younggirls  dance.  Their  heads,  their 
eyes,  their  arms,  their  feet,  and  their 
whole  body,  feem  to  move  only  to> 
excite  aftonifhment  and  admiration* 
They  have  an  amazing  force  and 
fpring  in  their  legs,  turning  round 
upon  one  foot,  and  fpringing  for* 
ward  immediately  after  with  lurpri* 
fing  agility.  They  have  fo  much 
precifion  in  their  motions,  that  they 
accompany  the  inftruments  with  little 
bells  wfeich  are  hung  at  their  feet ; 
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and  as  they  are  poflefTed  of  the  mod 
lovely  figure,  and  the  mod  elegant 
{feature,  their  geftures  are  naturally 
fall  of  grace  and  allurement.  No 
Bayadere  of  the  prince's  court  is* 
above  fevcnteen  years  old.  After 
that  age,  they  are  difmiiTcd ;  when 
they  either  travel  through  the  pro- 
vinces, or  attach  themfelves  to  a  Pa- 
god  * 

'1  he  dirt&refs  of  this  company  is 
paid  by  the  prince  ;  but  it  is  impoifi- 
ble  to  calculate  the  other  emoluments 
which  (he  draws  from  her  plane.  She 
Jias  always  a  certain  number  of  pieces 
rehearfed,  ready  to  be  performed  on 
the  fird  order.  Although  there 
is  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  me  is 
well  rewarded  by  Tippoo  for  the  plea- 
lure  which  fhe  procures  him,  the  pro- 
fits (he  receives  from  rich  individuals 
are  vadly  more  advantageous  to  her. 
When  a  perfon  of  rank  gives  a  Splen- 


did fupper,  a  play  is  generally  per* 
formed,  intermingled  with  fongs  and 
dances.  The  directrefs  of  the  prince's 
company  has  a  hundred  rupees  for 
every  act  re  fa  employed  on  that  oc- 
cafion ;  and  the  number  of  theft  per- 
formers is  often  not  lefs  than  twenty, 
without  reckoning  the  indrumental 
mufic 

Even  when  one  gives  a  fupper  to 
a  few  private  friends,  he  likewife 
has  fingers  and  dancers,  for  each  of 
whom  he  pays  the  fame  hundred 
rupees.  Betides  which  they  mud 
be  entertained  at  fupper,  Served  with 
fruits  inabundance,  with  confections 
of  all  kinds,  and  warm  milk.  If  his 
friend*  arc  kept  all  night  (which  fre- 
quently happens  in  houfes  where  the 
fuppcrs  are  more  friendly  than  ce- 
remonious, 
****** 


Account  of  a  Plague, 


S Tories  which  dcfcrlhc  misfortune 
and  diftrefs  engage  the  attention 
of  the  reader  far  more  than  defcrip- 
tions  of  happinefs  and  mirth.  Lven 
defer iptions  of  the  mod  dreadful  ca- 
lamities which  can  befal  mankind 
bear  a  certain  value  upon  this  account. 


before  the  middle  of  lad  century  i* 
language  almod  equally  affecting :  yet 
the  truth  feems  to  be,  that  great  afr 
fliftions  bring  all  men  to  a  level ;  the 
prince  and  the  peafant,  the  fcholar 
and  the  barbarian,  feel  nearly  alike; 
and  provided  they  expreSs  their  fecli 


Tn  this  way,  hidories  of  plagues,  of    ing*  in  a  fimple  manner,  the  didrefs 


famines,  and  of  maflacres,  are  at 
all  times  read  with  avidity,  and  have 
often  been  the  fubjects  upon  which 
men  of  the  fird  eminence  in  writing 
have  chofen  to  exert  their  talents. 
The  description  of  the  memorable 
plague  at  Athens,  given  by  Thucydi- 
desthehidorian,  is  univerfally  admired 
asone  ofthemod  elegant  compositions 
tranfmitted  from  antiquity.  Such 
indeed  we  might  expect  from  the  pen 
of  the  fird  hidorian  of  Greece  :  but 


of  the  fufTerer  never  fails  to  reach  the 

heart  with  force. 

A  letter  from  the  principal  Lords  at 

Mofcow  to  the  Ozar  Alexis  Mi- 

chaelowitz,    describing    the    fird 

plague  in  Ruflia  in  1637. 

"  At  different  date9,  in  the  months 
of  July  and  Augud  of  the  lad  year, 
we  have  had  the  honour  to  acquaint 
your  Majcdy,  that  in  puniftiment  of 
our  fins  the  people  have  died  Sudden- 
ly, and  in  great  numbers,  in  thtsca- 


little  fhould  we  expe&  to  find  a  fet  of  pital  and  in  all  the  environs.  The 
Ruffian  nobles  at  Mofcow  write  an  fame  misfortune  has  at  length  reached 
account  of  a  plague  to  their  Sovereign    pur  own  families ;  fo  that  your  fob* 

*  Every  psgod  fupnorrs  a  certain  iamb?  of  Bijsderei,  whoft  chirps  epforc  a  con* 
C4ffiri>le  revenue  10  the  Bra  miss. 
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Jefts  have  been  obliged  to  quit  the 
capital,  and  to  retire  into  the  country. 
And  in  the  current  year,  fince  the 
{tan;  of  St  Simeon,  this  dreadful  pe- 
jkilence  has  increafed  from  day  to  day 
with  ftill  more  cruel  ravages ;  info- 
much  that,    through  the   whole  of 
this  city  and  fuburbs,   only  a  very 
{mall  number  of  Chriftians  now  re- 
main.    Of  the  whole  fix  regiments  of 
Strelitz,  not  a  finglc  pcrlon  is  now 
alive.     No  divine  fcrvice  is  perform- 
ed in  the  cathedral  churches,   nor 
(ven  in  the  leffer  parochial  ones,  from 
the  want  of  priefts,  as  almoft  all  the 
priefts  have  died:  fo  that  we  who 
are  good  Chriftians  breathe  our  lad 
without  confefiion,  as  well  as  with- 
out receiving   the  cucharift.      Our 
bodies  are  interred  without  the  affi fi- 
ance of  priefts,  and  without  the  ob- 
fcnrancc  of  the  funeral  Ceremonies 
common  at  all  Chriftian  burials.  And 
in  this  city  and  fuburbs  a  vaft  quan- 
tity of  dead  bodies  lie  unburied  in  the 
ftreets,  and  have  become  the  food  of 
dogs;  for  we  have  no  people  left  to 
ty  graves  and  to  inter  them,  as  all 
thofe  who  mould  difcharge  this  laft 
office  to  the  dead  have  died  them- 
felvei :  and  perfons  of  all  ranks,  who 
jet  live  overwhelmed  with  this  ter- 
rible fcourge  of  heaven,  dare  not  ap- 
proach the  bodies  of  their  deceafed 
friends.     Our  houfes,    pleafe   your 
Majefty,  are  rendered  defolate,  al- 
moft all  our  domeftics  having  been 
fwept  away ;  and  we  your  Majefty's 
moftfaithful  fubje£ts  every  moment  ex  - 
ped  the  fame  lot  to  befal  ourfelves." 
Such  is  the  faithful  picture  of  di- 
ftrefs  which  thofe  illiterate  men  give 
to  the  depth  of  their  affliction.  They 
never  attempt  to  move  the  companion 
of  their  prince.  What  they  feci,  they 
defcribe  with  all  the  energy  of  men 


imprefted  with  a  deep  fenfe  of  their 
own  forlorn  difcon folate  condition. 

The  introduction  of  religious  fen- 
timents  throws  an  awful  melancho- 
ly gloom   over  the    whole    defcrip- 
tion.      Religion  is   always  furious ; 
and  mankind  more  readily  acknow- 
ledge their  dependence  upon  the  will 
of  a  fuperior  Being  in  the  time  of  a 
general   calamity,  when  misfortune 
makes  them  more   feniiblc  of  their 
own  weakntfs.     And  to  be  deprived 
of  the  benefit  of  deathbed  repentance, 
of  the  comfort  of  auricular  confef- 
iion,  and  of  the  ble flings  of  the  holy 
facrament,  at  the  very  moment  of  ap- 
proaching di  Ablution,  muft  in  reality 
be  the  moil  grievous  of  all  misfortunes. 
Thepathetic  effect  of  this  letter 
is  alfo  much  increafed  by  the  fufpenfe 
in  which  the   reader  is  left  at  the 
end  of  it.      For  the  fufferers  do  not 
write  in  a  ftate  of  tranquillity  after 
the  danger  is  pa  ft,  to  fay  with  the 
indifference  of  Thucydides, — "This 
is   a   true  account  of  the  plague." 
But  thofe  unhappy  men  paint  their 
own  dreary  fituation  under  all  the 
preffure  of  immediate  calamity,  with 
the  recollection  of  paft  diftrefs  frcfti 
in  memory,  and  the  anticipation  of 
expected  evils  hanging  over  them  in 
future.   They  tell  us  how  deplorable 
the  fate  of  their  companions  has  been9 
and  how  much  more  deplorable  their 
cwn  fate  will  be  when  the  hour  of 
ficknefs  arrives.     And  thus  fympa- 
thy   for   their  real  caufes   of  grief, 
and  anxiety  for  the  event  of  their  im- 
pending fate,  intereft  the  feelings  of 
the  reader,   while  the  mournful  de- 
tail of  all  the  particulars  of  the  tra- 
gical fcene  enables  his  imagination  to 
conceive  fotnething  flill  more  tragi- 
cal to  conclude  the  cataftrophe  of  the 
furvivors. 


East  India  Anecdotes. 

7J#  Topajet.  tuguefe,  and  have  the  names  of  the 

;    I^HE  Topaflet  are  black  Chri-  firft  families  in  Portugal ;  but  who, 

*  K»n%  who  call  themfelvet  Por-  to  all  appearance,  are  dtfae&AtA  tan* 
t      '  ton*** 
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flares,  born  and  brought  tip  in  the 
houfes  of  the  Portuguefe,  who  treat 
very  favourably,  and  with  great  hu- 
manity, thofe  flaves  whom  they  call 
Creanza  de  Caza,  or  Children  of  the 
Houfe.     The  Europeans  have  never 


ed,  that  the  Nayres,  having  no  fa- 
mily, might  be  always  ready  to 
march  againft  the  enemy.  When 
the  nephews  are  of  age  to  bear  arms, 
they  follow  their  uncles.  The  name 
of  father  is  unknown  to  a  Nayre 


been  able  to  form  good  troops  out  of    child.     He  fpeaks  of  the  hufbands 


thofe  people ;  which  arifes,  no  doubt, 
from  the  contemptuous  manner  they 
treat  them  with  :  inftead  of  which, 
Tippoo  has  always  put  them  on  an 
equality  with  the  Seapoys,  and  even 
preferred  them  to  his  other  troops. 
JThe  officers  of  thefe  Topaffes  are  Eu- 
ropeans; which  circumftance,  how- 
ever, does  not  prevent  thofe  among 
them  who  diftinguifh  themfelves  from 


of  his  mother,  and  of  his  uncles,  but 
never  of  his  father. 


A  German  Officer  fells  his  Daughter. 

General  Smith,  in  the  war  1 767, 
befieged  Kifnagari,  a  fortrefs  on  a 
deep  mountain  *,  but  was  obliged  to 
raife  the  fiege  after  having  made  two 
aflaults ;  in  the  lad  of  which  he  loft 
being  promoted :  in  confequence  of  twenty-four  grenadiers,  befides  fol- 
this  treatment,  they  may  be  regard-     diers.     This  was  the  only  place  de- 


ed as  Tippoo's  bed  troops,  and  thofe 
he  can  moll  rely  on. 

The  Nayres  • 


fended  by  an  European  officer ;  his 
name  was  Conftantin,  a  native  of 
Andcrnac  on  the  Rhine,  in  the  elec- 
torate of  Cologn.  He  came  to  India 
with  Ficher's  troop  in  1754,  and 
The  Nayres  are  the  nobility  of  married  a  Portuguefe;  by  whom  he 
the  Malabar  coaft.     We  may  affirm    had  a  very  beautiful  daughter.     He 


that  they  are  the  oldeit  nobility  in 
the  world :  for  the  ancient  writers 
mention  them,  and  quote  the  law 
that  permits  the  Nayre  ladies  to  have 
many  hufbands ;  every  one  being  al- 
lowed four.  Their  houfes,  which 
ftand  tingle,  have  as  many  doors  as 
the  lady  has  hufbands.  When  one 
of  them  vifits  her,  he  walks  round 
the  houfe,  (hiking  with  his  fabre  on 
his  buckler :  he  then  opens  his  door, 
and  leaves  a  domeftic  with  his  arms 
in  a  kind  of  porch,  and  who  ferves 
to  inform  others  that  the  lady  is  en- 
gaged. It  is  faid,  that  one  day  in 
the  week  the  four  doors  are  all  open- 
ed, and  all  her  hufbands  vifit  her, 
and  dine  together  with  her.  Each 
hufband  gives  a  fum  of  money,  or 
portion,  at  the  time  of  marriage,  and 
the  wife  only  has  the  charge  of  the 
children.  1  he  Nayres,  even  the  Sa- 
morin,  and  the  other  princes,  have 


was  ferjeant  when  M.  Hughel  com- 
manded the  Europeans  in  Ayder's 
army.  The  officers  difcovered,  that, 
together  with  his  wife,  he  was  in 
treaty  with  the  Nabob  about  felling 
his  daughter:  they  regarded  this 
tranfa&ion  as  an  infamous  piece  of 
bufinefs,  that  would  difgrace  all  the 
Europeans  in  the  army.  M.  Hugh- 
el fent  for  him,  to  inquire  concern- 
ing the  defign  laid  to  his  charge ; 
which  he  denied.  A  young  officer 
in  the  army  offered  to  efponfe  the 
girl ;  and  the  father  received  the  pro- 
posal with  gratitude.  M.  Hughel, 
in  favour  of  the  marriage,  at  the 
fame  time  promoted  the  fatbtr :  but 
that  very  night  the  parents  fold  their 
daughter  to  Ayder  for  50,000  ru- 
pees, and  Aydtr  fent  them  into  the 
country  of  Benguelour.  Conftantin 
has  ever  fince  that  time  lived  at  a 
diftance  from  the  army.     After  the 


no  other  heirs  than  the  children  of    brave  defence  of  the  fortrefs  of  Kif- 
their  fitters.    This  law  was  eftablifh-    nagari,  the  inhabitant!  of  "the  fat 

country 
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country  brought  their  mod  valuable 
effc&s,    and  depofked  them  in  the 
place  for  fecurity.     He  opened  the 
boxes  and  cabinets,  taking  out  the 
richeft  property  to  a  vail  amount,  and 
efcaped   to  Goa;  from  whence  he 
went  to  Bombay,  and  afterwards  to 
Europe.     Ayder's   French   furgcon 
affirms,  that  the  girl  has  fince  told 
him,  that  (he  cfteemed  herfejf  fortu- 
nate in  being  fold  to  the  Nabob  ;  as 
her  father  and  mother  might  have 
made  a  more  (hameful  traffic  with 
her,  if  [he  had  (laid  with  them. 


Interview  between  Ayder  and  his  Mo* 
tber  after  his  defeat  at  Trinwnalet 
\j  Gen.  Smith. 

To  (how  the  intimacy  between 
Ayder  and  his  family,  as  well  as  his 
manner  of  conducting  himfelf  with 
idpeft  to  his  relations,  it  will  not  be 
Snub  to  defcribe  an  interview  he  had 
with  his  mother  about  this  time. 
This  lady,  who  in  quality  of  queen- 
Bother  has  the  right  of  commanding 
is  the  feraglio  or  palace,  having  re* 
coved  information  of  the  check  her 
fan  had  experienced,  and  which  no 
doubt  (he  fuppofed  more  confidcrable 
than  it  really  was,  departed    from 
Ayder  Nagar  to  fee  her  fon  in  the 
army,  notwithftanding  the  inconve- 
nience of  travelling  140  leagues  in 
the  rainy  feafon.     She  made  long 
journeys,  and  arrived  at  the  camp  in 
a  few  days.     When  the  Nabob,  who 
had  been  apprifed  of  the  Queen's  de- 
parture,  was  informed  oT  her  ap- 
proach,  he  left  the  camp  with  his 
whole  army  in  favari  or  parade.  The 
army  met  the  head  of  the  Queen's 
letinuc  at  a  league  diilance  from  the 
camp;  at  which  time  they  halted, 
and  Ayder  and  his  fon  advanced  a- 
lone  on  hoiieback,  till  they  had  join- 
ed the  palanquin  of  their  mother, 
which  wms  clofe,  and  covered  with 
MiaSixL    They  both  ioclined  aa  low 
totbcycouM  on  their  horfet;  and 


i» 


placing  thcmfelves  on  the  right  and 
left  of  the  palanquin,  the  lady  con- 
tinued her  journey,  guarded  by  her 
fon  and  grandfon,  and  followed  by 
the  whole  retinue  of  Ayder.  She 
paflcd  through  the  middle  of  Ayder's 
army,  who  faluted  her  as  if  (he  had 
been  the  prince  himfelf.  The  reti- 
nue of  Ayder's  mother  confifted  of 
about  200  hundred  ladies,  mounted 
on  horfes  and  oxen  :  they  were  en- 
veloped in  large  pieces  of  thick  muf- 
lin,  which  prevented  even  the  fmalleft 
part  of  their  clothes  from  being  feen. 
They  all  went  before  the  palanquin 
of  the  queen-mother,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  eight  garris,  or  fmall  In- 
dian carriages,  covered  with  fcarlet 
cloth,  and  drawn  by  large  Periian 
oxen.  There  were  likewife  ten  ele- 
phants, and  a  number  of  camels  and 
beafts  of  burden.  Some  European 
horfemen  preceded  the  women,  and 
marched  on  one  fide.  The  whole  reti- 
nue was  furrounded  by  about  600 
lance-men,  having  feathers  and  bells 
to  their  lances ;  and  the  horfemen, 
who  preceded  and  followed  the  reti- 
nue, were  about  400  in  number. 

It  is  faid,  that  when  this  lady  was 
Conducted  into  her  tent,  Ayder  in- 
quired what  could  have  induced  her 
to  make  fo  long  a  journey,  efpecialiy 
at  a  time  when  the  continual  rains 
rendered  the  roads  almofl  impracti- 
cable ;  and  that  (he  anfwered,  "  I 
was  defirous,  my  fon,  of  feeing  yon 
bear  the  ill  fortune  you  have  futUin- 
ed."  The  prince  having  replied, 
"  That  if  heaven  (hould  put  him  to 
no  greater  trial,  he  (hould  find  no 
difficulty  in  fupportiog  it." — "  Ve- 
ry well,  then,"  replied  (he,  "  fince 
that  is  the  cafe,  I  give  thanks  to 
God  ;  and  (hall  immediately  return, 
that  I  may  be  no  impediment  to  your 
operations."  Two  days  after,  this 
lady,  having  wi(hed  her  fon  every 
kind  of  prosperity,  departed,  accom- 
panied by  her  fon  and  grandfon  to 
the  place  whereathey  had  met  her. 

Ex- 
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Extra el  from  an  Account  of  the  late  Fiery  Meteors,  nvitb  Observat 
Ina Letter fror/tCa akles  Blagden,  M.  D.  Phyjidantothc  Annyy  Sec, 
to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  F.  R»  S. 


Dear  Sir, 

FROM  the  papers  you  were  i"o 
good  as  to  put  into  my  hands, 
together  with  fuch  other  information 
as  I  could  procure,  the  following 
account  of  the  meteor  which  was 
fcen  on  the  itfth  of  Augutt  1783, 
is  collected.  I  am  fentible,  that  it 
18  in  many  refpc&s  very  imperfect ; 
yet  ftill  it  gives  a  more  fatisfa&ory 
idea  of  the  phenomenon  than  can  well 
be  acquired  from  the  relation  of  any 
(ingle  obferver. 

Thefe  meteors  are  of  the  kind 
known  to  the  ancients  by  the  names 
of  A«^*a/«<,  riiGi,  Bolides,  Faces,  Glo- 
bi,  &c  from  particular  differences  in 
their  fhape  and  appearance,  and  fome- 
times,  1  believe,  under  the  general 
term  of  Comets ;  in  the  Philofophi- 
cal  Tranfa&ions  they  are  called  in- 
discriminately fire-balls,  or  fiery  me- 
teors ;  and  names  of  a  fimilar  import 
have  been  applied  to  them  in  the  dif- 
ferent languages  of  Europe. 

The  moll  material  circumftance? 
obferved  of  fuch  meteors  may  be 
brought  under  the  following  heads. 
1.  Their  general  appearance.  2.  Their 
path.  3.  Their  fhape  or  figure.  4.  Their 
light  and  colours.  5.  Their  height. 
6.  Thtir  noife.  7.  Their  iize. 
8.  Their  duration.  9.  Their  velocity. 

I.  The  general  appearance  of  this 
meteor  in  thefe  parts  of  Great  Bri- 
tain was  that  of  a  luminous  ball, 
which  rofe  in  the  N.  N.  W.  near- 
ly round,  became  elliptical,  and 
gradually  aflumed  a  tail  as  it  a- 
fcended,  and  in  a  certain  part  of 
its  courfe  feemed  to  undergo  a  remark- 
able change  compared  to  burfting; 
after  which  it  proceeded  no  longer  as 
an  entire  mafs,  but  was  apparently 
divided  into  a  great  number  or  adu- 
lter of  balls,  tome  larger  than  the 
ttbertj   and  att  carrying  a  ta$  or 


leaving  a  train  behind;  undei 
form  it  continued  its  courfe  w 
nearly  equable  motion,  droppii 
calling  off  fparks,  and  yieldi 
prodigious  light,  which  illumii 
all  objects  to  a  furprifing  degree 
having  paft  the  eaft,  and  verging 
fiderably  to  the  fouthward,  it 
dually  defcended,  and  at  lengtl 
loft  out  of  light,  The  time  c 
appearance  was  9  h.  16'P.  M. 
tijnt  of  the  meridian  of  London 
it  continued  vifible  about  half  i 
nute. 

2.  How  far  north  the  meteor 
have  begun,  1  have  no  materis 
determine  with  precifion  ;  but, 
was  feen  in  Shetland,  and  at  fe 
tween  the  Lewes  and  Fort  Wil 
and  appeared  to  perfons  at  Abei 
and  Blair  in  Athole  afcending 
the  northward,  and  to  an  obfen 
Edinburgh  as  rifing  like  the  p 
Mars,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
its  courfe  commenced  beyond 
fartheft  extremity  of  this  ifland,i 
where  over  the  northern  ocean, 
neral  Murray,  F.  R.  S.  being 
at  Athole-Houfe,  faw  it  pafs  ov< 
head  as  nearly  vertical  as  he  ^ 
judge,  tracing  it  from  about  4 
elevation  north  -  north-weft  war 
$o°  or  20°  fouth-fouth-caih 
where  a  range  of  buildings  intero 
it  from  hib  view.  From  neai 
zenith  of  Athole-Houfe,  it  pafll 
a  little  weftward  of  Perth,  and 
bably  a  little  caftward  of  Edinbi 
and  continuing  its  progrefs  ovc 
fouth  of  Scotland,  and  the  w< 
parts  of  Northumberland  and 
Bifhopric  of  Durham,  proceed* 
moft  through  the  middle  of  1 
(hire,  leaving  the  capital  of 
county  fomewhat  to  the  eafti 
Hitherto  its  path  was  asnearly^ 
as  caa  be  ascertained )  to*  fc«a 
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near  the  borders  of  Yorkfhirc,  or  in 
Lincolnshire,  ft  appears  to  have  gra- 
dually deviated  to  the  eaftward,  and 
in  the  courfe  of  that  deviation  to  have 
fuffcred  the  remarkable  change  alrea- 
dy noticed  under  the  denomination 
of  hurtling.     After  this  diviiion,  the 
compact  chiller  of  fmaller  meteors 
icemt  to  have  moved  for  fome  time 
ilmoft  &  £.  thus  traverfing  Cam- 
bridgefhirc,  and  perhaps  the  weftern 
confines  of  Suffolk ;  but  gradually  re- 
covering its  original    direction,    it 
proceeded  over  Eflcx  and  the  Straits 
of  Dover,  entering  the  Continent  pro- 
bably not  far  from  Dunkirk,  where, 
as  well  as  at  Calais  and  Offend,  it  was 
thought  to  be  vertical.     Afterwards 
it  was  feen  at   Bruffels,  Paris,  and 
Naiu  in  Burgundy,  dill  holding  on 
its  courfe  to  the  fouthward ;  nay,  I 
hive  met  with  an  intimation,  though 
of  doubtful  authority,   that  it   was 
perceived  at  Rome.    Our  information 
of  its  progrefs  over  the  Continent  is 
indeed  very  defective  and  obfeure ; 
ocverthelefs,  I  think  we  have  fuffi- 
cicnt  proof  that  it  traverfed  in  all  1 3 
or  14  degrees  of  latitude,  defcribing 
a  trad  of  1 000  miles  at  leail  over  the 
furface  of  the   earth ;    a  length   of 
courfe  far  exceeding  the  utmoil  that 
ha*  been  hitherto  ascertained  of  a-uy 
fimilar  phenomenon. 

3.  This  meteor  was  defcribed  by 
tfce-fpectators  under  different  forms. 
To  fome  it  appeared  of  a  round,  and 
to  others  of  an  elliptical  figure.   The 
length  and  fhape  of  the  tail  are  like- 
wile  differently  defcribed ;   and   to 
fome  observers  it  did  not  appear  to 
have  any   tail    at   all.     Under  this 
changeable  form,  but  ft  ill  as  a  fingle 
body,   it  proceeded  regularly  till  a 
certain  period,  when  expanding  with 
a  great  increafe  of  light,  it  Separated 
into  a  clufttr  of  fmaller  bodies   or 
ovals,  «ach  extended  iuto  a  tail,  and 
producing  a  train*    At  the  fame  time 
'*g*eat  number  of  (parks  appeared  to 
I  m^e  frtaa  it  10  various  directions, 
l  i      softly  downward ;  (brae  of  which 
»         aLLNM. 
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were  fo  bright  as  alfo  to  leave  a  (mall 
train.  Moll  fire-balls  have  fullered 
a  burfling  or  explofion  of  this  kind ; 
but  in  general  they  have  been  thought 
to  difappear  immediately  afterwards* 
This,  however,  continued  its  courfe, 
becoming  more  compact,  or  perhaps 
re- uniting,  and  feems  to  have  under* 
gone  other  iimilar  explofions  before  it 
left  our  ifland,  and  again  upon  the 
Continent. 

4.  Nothing  relative  to  thefe  me- 
teors it r ike  the  beholders  with  fo 
much  ailonifhment  as  the  exceflive 
light  they  afford,  fufficient  to  render 
very  minute  objects  vilible  upoa  the 
ground  in  the  darkeft  night,  and  lar- 
ger ones  to  the  diflauce  of  many  miles 
from  the  eye.  The  illumination  is 
often  fo  great  as  totally  to  obliterate 
the  ftars,  to  make  the  moon  look 
dull,  and  even  to  affect  the  fpectators 
like  the  fun  itfclf  j  nay,  there  are 
many  inftancos  in  which  fuch  meteors 
have  made  fuch  a  fplendid  appearance 
in  full  funihine.  The  colour  of  their 
light  is  various  and  changeable,  but 
generally  of  a  bluifh  call,  which  makes 
it  appear  remarkably  white.  Prifma- 
tic  colours  were  alfo  obferved  in  the 
body,  tail,  and  fparks  of  this  me- 
teor, variously  by  different  perfons  ; 
fome  compared  them  to  the  hues  of 
gems.  The  moment  of  its  general 
brightnefs  fcems  to  have  been  wheu  it 
buril  thefiril  time. 

The  body  of  the  fire-ball,  even  be- 
fore it  buril,  did  not  appear  of  an  uni- 
form fubltance  or  brightnefs,  but 
con  lifted  of  lucid  and  dull  parts, 
which  were  perpetually  changing 
their  refpedtive  pofitions  :  fo  that  the 
whole  effect  was  to  tome  eves  like  an 

s 

internal  agitation  or  boiling  of  the 
matter;  and  to  otiieis,  like  movi'ii* 
chafms  or  apertutcs.  Similar  ex- 
prefQons  have  been  11  fed  in  the  de* 
fcription  of  former  meteors. 

5.  When,  in  confluence  of  a 
more  accurate  attention   to    natural 

Shilofophy,   fuch   ohfervations  were 
rft.  made  upon  firc-'utlL*  '*%  ^x.w«C\- 
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ued  their  height,  the  computers  were 
with  reafbn  furprifed  to  find  them 
moving  in  a  region  fo  far  above  that 
of  the  clouds  and  other  familiar  me- 
teors of  our  atmofpherc  ;  efpecially 
as  to  every  uninformed  fpedtator  they 
appear  extremely  near,  or  at  if  hurtl- 
ing overjiis  head,  a  natural  effect  of 
their  great  light  when  feen  without 
intervening  objects  Their  real  height 
is  to  be  collected  from  observations 
made  at  diftant  fiations.  But  even  in 
proper  fiations,  it  rarely  .happens  that 
the  angle  of  elevation  can  be  obferved 
with  that  degree  of  accuracy*  which  is 
toeceffary  for  any  certain  determination 
of  the  height;  unlefsan  observation  be 
checked  by  means  of  a  houfe,  tree, 
or  fome  fixed  body,  along  which  the 
meteor  was  found  to  range,  it  mud 
be  received  as  uncertain.  By  night 
the  ftars  afford  excellent  marks,  c- 
fpecially  if  the  time  be  known  with 
exactnefs  :  the  brighter  meteors,  in- 
deed, render  thefe  faint  lights  invi- 
fible  for  the  moment ;  but  here  we 
derive  an  eminent  advantage  from  the 
train,  which  remains  after  the  meteor 
is  gone,  and  delineates  perfectly  its 
track  through  the  heavens. 

Mod  of  the  observations  in  my 
pofleffion  of  the  meteor  which  ap- 
peared the  1 8th  of  Augud,  give  its 
altitude  by  eflimation  only ;  yet  I 
hope  their  correfpondence  with  one 
another  will  gain  them  a  degree  of 
credit,  to  which,  if  fingle,  they  would 
not  be  entitled. 

ift9  In  a  letter  from  Perth  in  Scot- 
land, it  is  fa  id,  that  a  '  gentleman, 
who  has  a  very  good  eye,  obferved 
the  meteor  pafs  about  6°  to  the 
wellward  of  the  zenith ;'  and  a  pro- 
feffor  in  one  of  the  univerfities,  being 
at  Ardoch  op  .the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  about  two  miles  below  Dun- 
barton,  judged  it  to  have  4  atleafl45° 
pf  elevation  above  the  horizon.'  Thefe 
altitudes  would  make  its  real  height 
1 7  flatute  miles. 

%dly%  At  $t  Andrew's  in  Scotland. 


(  it  was  not  quite  vertical,  but  ac- 
cording to  fome  was  20°  or  250  from 
the  zenith,  according  to  others  not 
fo  much.'  Taking  the  greateft  of 
thefe  diftances  as  neared  the  truth, 
fince  we  are  ufually  led  to  eftimate 
altitudes  greater  than  they  really  are, 
this  observation,  calculated  with  that 
of  Ardoch,  gives  60  miles  for  the 
height. 

Fpr  the  communication  of  thefe 
observations,  collected  by  his  friends, 
1  am  indebted  to  General  Melville, 
F.  R.  S. 

At  Edinburgh  the  meteor  paffed 
very  near  the  zenith  ;  in  which  cafe 
a  deviation  of  a  few  degrees  is  Scarce- 
ly perceptible  to  a  common'eye. 

idly,  The  Rev.  Mr  Watfon  of 
Whitby,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Mulgrave 
V.  P.  R.  S.  is  very  confident,  that 
the  greateft  altitude  of  the  meteor, 
which 'paffed  to  the  weft  ward  of  his 
zenith,  was  6o°.  Mr  Edgcworth, 
F.  R.  S.  in  his  letter  to  you,  Sir, 
dates  its  elevation  at  Edge  wort  hV 
Town,  near  Miillingar,  in  Ireland, 
as  io°  or  12°  above  the  eaftcrn  ho- 
rizon. Thefe  observations,  calcula- 
ted flrictly  from  the  latitudes  and 
longitudes  with  the  allowance  for  the 
curvature  of  the  earth,  as  indeed 
were  all  the  reft  where  the  difference 
would  be  fenfible,  give  57  miles  for 
the  height  of  the  meteor. 

4//;^,  In  the  Morning  Chronicle  of 
Sept.  19,  is  inferted  a  letter  from 
Newton  Ardes,  feven  miles  call  of 
Belfaft  in  Ireland,  correfpondihg  fo 
well  with  Mr  Edgeworth's  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  meteor,  as  to  ap- 
pear very  good  authority.  The  al- 
titude is  there  given  as  160,  whence  % 
height  of  58  miles  with  the  observa- 
tion at  Whitby. 

$thlj,  Mr  More,  Secretary  to  the  So* 
cietyforthe  Encouragement  of  A  its, 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  Saw 
the  meteor  as  he  was  riding  about 
three  miles  S.  W.  of  Brofely  in, 
8hrpp(hire,  and  judged  it  to  be  cfc* 
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toted  35°.  By  a  perpendicular  drawn 
from  this  fpot  to  its  fuppofed  path  in 
Lincolnlhirc,  its  height  came  out  59 
miles. 

bthly,  The  latitude  of  250  determined 
at  Windfor  I  take  to  be  one  of  thofe 
on  which  mod  reliance  can  be  placed, 
becaufc  the  gentlemen  prefent,  two 
of  them  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Socie- 
ty, were  remarkably  well   qualified 
forfuch  an  eftimation.     The  letter 
you  received,  Sir,  from  profeffor  Al- 
lamand  of  Lcyden,  mentions  that  the 
meteor  was  feen  there  about  300  a- 
bove  the  horizon,  and  the  terms  in 
which  it  is  defcribed  in  the  Dutch 
Newfpapers  agree  with  this  account. 
Its  height  hence  calculated  appears 
to  be  58  miles. 

7/jty,  Mr  Thomas  Squire  of  Folk- 
ftone,  obferved  the  meteor  over  his 
houfe,  as  he  was  in  the  pofture  of 
leaning  back  again  ft  a  hedge ;  he  af- 
terwards tried  *  its  ranging  with  the 
roof  by  a  quadrant,  and  found  it  68£ 
deg.  above  the  horizon.'  Reducing  this 
obfervation  to  the  perpendicular  drop- 
ped from  Windfor  on  the  path  of  the 
meteor,  its  height  comes  out  54  or 
$S  miles.  Mr  Squire's  altitude,  de- 
termined by  a  fixed  object,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  cftimate  of  feveral  per- 
fons  at  Ramfgate. 

%thfy9  The  meteor  was  feen  by  Mr 
Stevens,  F.  R.  S.  at  Hampftead, 
near  London,  moving  along  over  the 
top  of  a  row  of  trees.  Mr.  Cavendifh, 
F.  R.  S.  having  taken  the  altitude 
of  thefe  trees  with  a  quadrant,  found 
that  of  the  highefl,  as  feen  from  the 
part  of  the  garden- walk  oppofite  to 
it,  to  be  330 ;  which  correfponds 
very  well  with  the  other  obferva- 
tiont,  and  confequently  gives  the 
fame  height  for  the  meteor.  Mr 
Stevens  kept  his  eye  upon  it  con- 
ihntly,  whilft  he  paffed  brifkly  along 
the  walk. 

This  agreement  of  the  different  al- 
titudes it  nearer  than  could  be  cxpec- 
tid|  yet  I  know  of  no  contradictory 


obfervations  of  any  authority,  except 
fome  made  near  Plymouth  and  in 
Cornwall,  where  the  meteor  being 
pretty  near  the  horizon,  its  altitude, 
as  will  commQniy  happen  in  fuch 
cafes,  is  given  too  great.  The  effect 
of  this,  however,  would  be  to  mow, 
that  the  meteor  was  higher;  and 
therefore,  I  think  we  may  fafely 
conclude,  that  it  mud  have  been 
more  than  50  miles  above  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  in  a  region  where  the 
air  is  at  lead  30,000  times  rarer  thaa 
here  below. 

6.  That  a  report  was  heard  fome 
time  after  the  meteor  of  the  1 8th  of 
Auguft  had  difapp eared,  is  a  fact 
which  refls  upon  the  teftimony  of  too 
many  witneffes  to  be  controverted, 
and  is,  befides,  conformable  to  what 
has  been  obferved  in  moil  other  in- 
ftances.  In  general,  it  was  compared 
to  the  falling  of  fome  heavy  body  in 
a  room  above  flairs,  or  to  the  dif- 
charge  of  one  or  more  large  canon  at 
a  di  ft  a  nee.  That  rattling  noife,  like 
a  volley  of  fmall  arms,  which  has 
been  remarked  after  other  meteors, 
does  not  feem  to  have  been  heard  on 
this  occafion.  From  a  comparifon  of 
the  different  accounts,  it  appears  as  if 
the  report  was  loudeft  in  Lincoln- 
fhire  and  the  adjacent  countries,  and 
again  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  Kent ; 
in  the  intermediate  places  it  was  fo 
indiftin&  as  generally  not  to  have 
been  noticed;  and  all  obfervers  of  cre- 
dit in  Scotland,  deny  that  they  heard 
any  thing  of  the  fort. 

Befides,  the  report  as  of  eotplofioi  s 
which  was  heard  after  the  meteor, 
another  fort  of  (bund  was  faid  to  at- 
tend it,  more  doubtful  in  its  nature, 
and  lefs  eftablifhed  by  evidence ;  I 
mean,  a  kind  of  hifling,  whizzing,  or 
crackling,  as  it  paffed  along.  That 
found  mould  be  conveyed  to  us  in  an 
inftant  from  a  body  above  50  miles 
diftant,  appears  fomewhat  irrecon- 
cilable to  all  we  know  of  phjlofo- 
phy ;  but  the  teftimony  in  fupportof 

Ha  it 
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it  is,  however,  to  confiderable  on  the 
occafion  of  this  as  well  as  former  me- 
teors, that  I  cannot  venture  to  re- 
ject it,  however  improbable  it  may 
be  thought,  but  Would  leave  it  as  a 
point  to  be  cleared  up  by  future  ob- 
servers. 

7.  To  determine  the  bulk  of  the  fire- 
ball, we  mud  not  only  have  calculated 
its  diftance,  but  alfo  know  the  angle 
under  which  it  appeared.  For  this 
purpofe  the  moon  is  the  ufual  term  of 
comparison ;  but  as  it  was  thought, 
at  very  different  diitances,  to  pre  lent 
a  difk  equal  to  that  luminary's,  and 
the  fame  expreffiuns  have  been  applied 
to  moil  preceding  fire-balls,  1  con- 
ceive this  eftimat  ion  rather  to  be  a  gene- 
ral effect  of  the  itrong  impreflion  pro- 
duced by  fuch  fplendid  objects  on  the 
mind,  than  to  convey  any  determinate 
idea  of  their  fize.  However,  if  we 
fuppofe  its  trail fverfe  diameter  to  have 
fubtended  an  angle  of  30'  when  it 
paffed  over  the  zenith,  which  pro- 
bably is  not  vety  wide  of  the  truth, 
and  that  it  was  50  miles  high,  it  mud 
have  been  aim  oil  half  a  mile  acrofs. 
The  tail  fome times  appeared  10  or  12 
times  longer  than  the  body  ;  but  mod 
of  this  was  train,  and  the  real  elon- 
gation behind  feems  feldom  to  have 
exceeded  twice  or  thrice  its  t  ran  fverfe 
diameter,  confequently  was  between 
one  and  two  miles  long.  Now  if  the 
cubical  contents  be  confideicd,  for  it 
appeared  equallyround  and  full  in 
all  directions,  fuch  an  enormous  mafs, 
moving  with  extreme  velocity,  af- 
f ouls  j uft  matter  of  aftonimment. 

8.  The  duration  of  the  meteor  is 
very  differently  fiated,  partly  becaufe 
fome  obfervers  had  it  in  view  a  much 
longer  time  than  others,  and  partly  be- 
caufe they  formed  different  judgments, 
of  the  time.  Thofe  who  faw  leafl  of  it 
fcem  to  have  peiceived  its  illumina- 


tion about  10  feconds,  and  thofi 
faw  moft  of  it  about  a  mil 
hence  the  various  accounts  m; 
fome  meafure  be  reconciled. 
Herfchel,  F.  R.  S.  at  Windfor, 
have  kept  it  in  fight  long  after  » 
obfervers  had  thought  it  extinct 
though,  probably,  he  did  not  fe 
beginning,  as  it  never  appear* 
him  like  a  Jingle  ball,  he  water 
as  much  as  *  40  or  45  feconds 
lalt  20  or  25  of  which  it  re  maim 
moft  in  one  fituation,  within  s 
degrees  of  the  horizon.'  This 
firms  the  foreign  accounts  of  its 
progrefs  to  the  fouthward. 

9.  From  the  apparent  motic 
the  meteor,  compared  with  its  he 
fome  computation  may  be  form 
its  aftonifhing  velocity.  As  a 
height  of  50  miles  above  the  furfc 
the  eaith,  it  might  be  vifible 
the  fame  Ration  for  a  tract  of 
than  1 200  miles,  and  the  longer! 
tinuance  of  its  illumination  fca 
exceeded  a  minute,  we  have  1 
fome  prefumption  that  it  movec 
lefs  than  20  miles  in  a  fecond 
ceeding  that  of  found  above  90 1 
and  approaching  nearly  that  o 
earth  in  her  annual  orbit.  At  fi 
rate,  it  muft  have  paffed  over  the  \ 
iHand  of  Great  Britain  in  lefs 
half  a  minute,  and  might  have  r< 
ed  Rome  within  a  minute  afterw 
or  in  feven  minutes  have  traverfc 
whole  diameter  of  the  earth. 

From  this  calculation,  it  wi 
evident,  that  there  is  little  chan 
determining  the  velocity  of  me 
from  the  times  of  their  paffinj; 
zenith  of  different  places  ;  and 
therefore  we  mult  principally  d< 
on  obferving  carefully,  with  a  v 
that  mows  feconds,  their  app 
velocity  through  the  heavens. 
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Th  Editor f  from  bis  knowledge  of  the  Gentleman  to  whom  the  following  letter  h 
tddreffed,  is  confident  that  he  will  excufe  the  infer t ion  offo  fingular  a  literary 
curiofitjt  and  complete  fpechnen  of  modern  criticifm* 

To  Mr  Pinkerton. 


THE  diftinguifhed  honour  which 
your  native  country  has  acquired 
by  literary  impofition  upon  her  neigh- 
bours, renders  a  junction  with  thofe 
iQuftrious  worthies,  William  Lauder 9 
Archibald  Bower \   and  James  Mac± 
fberfon,  no  Hhall  compliment  to  the 
ingenious  Mr  Pinkerton  *,  (as  you 
with  equal  happinefs  and  familiarity, 
have  been  pleated  to  introduce  your- 
felf  to  the  acquaintance  of  an  afto- 
niihed  world. )     Your  endeavours  are 
not,  it  muft  be  confefled,  of  equal 
magnitude ;  but  the  difference  can- 
not be  owing  to  a  want  of  inclination. 
Your  fuccefs  has,  doubtlefs,  fully  gra- 
tified your  expectations ;  and  the  dex- 
terity of  a  pickpocket  may  vie  wtth 
the  impudence  of   a   highwayman. 
You,  Mr  Pinkerton,  will  be  already 
coofcious  of  the  nature  of  this  addrefs? 
for  you  will  be  confeious  that  you 
deferre  it,  how  little  foever  you  may 
nave  thought  your  merits  liable  to 
detection.     But  though  my  readers 
asy  have  heard  of  your  now  juftly- 
forgotten  Rimes  +,  Tales,  Dithyram- 
hie  Odes,  and  other  equally  fublime 
and  incomprehenfible  rhapfodies,  they 
may  ftill  require  to  be  informed  that 
you  are  the  editor  (author,   I  fhould 
lay),  of  two  volumes  of  what  you 
hate  been  pleafed  to  call  Scottijh  Tra* 
pc  Ballads ,  and  SetertScotti/bBatjads, 
(I  congratulate  you  on  your  improve- 
ment in  orthography),  Volume  II.  a 


character  in  which  alone  I  am  about  te 
confider  you.  You  will  do  me  thejuftice 
to  recollect  how  and  when  I  appear  g 
and,  while  I  leave  you  no  room  to  com- 
plain of  my  prolixity,  admit  that  as  a 
fuificient  apology  for  my  concifenefs* 

To  your  two  learned  Wartonian 
Differtatiom  I  have  nothing  at  all  to 
fay,  for  this  obvious  reafon :  You  have 
been  frequently  aflced  what  they  are 
to  the  purpofe,  and  I  never  heard 
that  you  were  able  to  tell.  Let 
us  therefore  proceed  to  examine  the 
poetical  contents  of  your  firft  vo- 
lume. 

Hardyknnte,  Part  L  This  ballad 
has  been  fubftantially  proved  an  art* 
ful  and  impudent  forgery  :  but  whe- 
ther Mrs  Wardlow  were  the  mother  of 
the  midwife,  is  of  very  little  confer 
quence ;  the  bantling  is  certainly  fpu- 
rious.  There  is  not,  I  really  acknow- 
ledge, any  great  degree  of  crimina- 
lity in  reprinting  a  fine  and  popular 
ballad  ;  even  though,  from  a  defect 
in  judgment,  or  a  (lurdy  adherence 
to  what  Dr  Johnfon  might  call 
Scotch  morality,  you  did  not  believe* 
or  thought  proper  to  deny,  its  true 
origin. — But  what  excufe  can  you 
have  for  the  publication  of  afecond 
part,  or  continuation  of  this  poetical 
fraud  ?  Not  ignorance  furely  ?  No  j 
the  competition  mull  be  altogether 
your  own.  Neither  the  lady,  nor  the 
common  people  of  Lanerkfhire,  from 

whom 


•  Why  a  man  of  independent  fortune  fhould  be  ceufnred  fo*  affumiug  the  title  of  Mr, 
which  it  allowed  to  the  m cane ft  mechanic,  fcem*  extiaotriinaty.  Had  he  given  barely  his 
nunc  and  far  name,  much  ftronger  objection*  might  be  brought.  In  France,  thtt  luperia* 
lite  land  of  etiquette,  the  Monfieur  is  always  ufed  by  a  young  writer,  of  whatever  private 
fiatim  ;  the  name  and  furname  folcly  by  a  writer  of  eft  ah  lifted  fame.  We  follow  them, 
tod  lay,  Job*  Milton,  Hornet  WalpoU,  and  Thomas  Waitjn;  but  never  *ive  name  and 
funujnc  to  a  writer  of  inferior  or  of  commencing  reputation.  For  the  writer  himfelf  to 
ffft  fbcm,  without  addition,  were  therefore  the  height  of  vanity.     Edm. 

f  ••  A  miftakc.    Dr  Beat  tie  mentions  them,  in  his  hft  publication,  ui:h  all  the  warmttA 
"WfVfcsd&ip,  and  all  the  extravagance  of  puffing.     Cut  ihi>  u  Scoich  pvA\c*%     CU\u  me* 
*a*llje  slaw  fat*" 
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whom  you  pretend  to  have  recovered 
mod  of  the  ftaneas,  will  deprive  you 
of  the  honour  of  its  procreation.  The 
poetry  is  too  artificial,  too  contemp- 
tible ;  the  forgery  too  evident. 

The  eight  following  pieces,  being 
chiefly  tranferibed  from  Percy,  tho' 
not  9  whit  the  lefs  fufpicious  on  that 
account,  I  (hall  not  attend  to.  I  want 
to  prove  your  forgery ,  not  his. 

The  Laird  of  Woodhoufelie,  Lord 
Livmgfton,  Binnorie,  and  The  Death 
of  Menteitht  which  you  give  "  from 
tradition"  were,  I  am  confident,  ne- 
ver heard  of  before ;  and  carry  the 
Urongeft  intrinfic  marks  of  forgery. 
Of  /  nvt/h  I  were  where  Helen  lies* 
this  fmgle  line  alone  is  genuine.  And 
yet  have  you  the  affectation  or  aflu- 
rance  to  cenfure  Rarofay,  who  not 
only  was  a  much  better  poet,  but, 
though  a  poor  barber,  had  infinitely 
more  tafle  and  judgment  in  Scottifh 
poetry  than  yourfelf,  for  exercifing  a 
much  (lighter  degree  of  the  fame  li- 
berty. If  you  be  accufed  unjuitly, 
convince  us  of  your  innocence. 
.  You  are  pleafed  to  tell  us,  that  the 
ftanzas  you  have  given  of  "  Flodden 
Field"  form  a  complete  copy  of  that 
poem  ;  that  a  variety  of  verifiers  had 
been  induced  to  mingle  ftanzas  of 
their  own  compofure ;  and  thence 
Compliment  yourfelf  on  your  painful 
but  neceflary  duty  in  difcriminating 
fuch  drofs,  by  the  touchilone  of  truth, 
from  the  gold  of  antiquity.  You 
muft  have  been  fadly  fatigued,  to  be 
fure;  as  I  dare  you  to  mention  a 
(ingle  copy,  of  any  better  authority 
than  that  of  a  modern  ballad- flail, 
which  contains  a  finglc  ftanza  more 
than,  or  different  from,  your  own  *. 

P.  88.  Briton j ,  you  fay,  "  was  the 
common  name  which  the  Scots  gave 
the  Englifli  anciently,  as  may  be  ob- 
served in  their  old  poets,  and  parti- 


cularly 2?//W /ifarry,  whofe  tefttmony" 
you  add,  "  can  only  be  relied  on  at 
to  the  common  language  and  man- 
ners of  the  time  ;  his  Life  of  Wal- 
lace being  a  tiiTue  of  the  mod  abfuid 
fables  ever  mingled."  One  would  be 
glad  to  hear  of  an  author  who  writet 
tor  the  vulgar,  in  their  native  dialed, 
and  cannot  be  relied  on  as  to  the  com- 
mon language  of  his  time.  In  this, 
therefore,  Blind  Harry  has  nothing 
peculiar  ;  but  I  defy  you  to  point 
out  a  (ingle  paflage  in* his  Life  of 
Wallace  more  defcriptive  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  age  in  which,  than  that  cf 
which,  he  wrote.  \i  you  had  read 
the  book,  you  never  could  have  pro- 
nounced fuch  an  unjuft,  and  indeed 
ignorant,  fentence  upon  it.  That 
his  ftory  is  not  all  true,  is  freely  ad- 
mitted. But  is  it  lefs  fo  than  that  of 
Homer,  of  Virgil,  of  Lucan,  of  Taf- 
fo,  of  Milton  ?  And  dare  you  call 
their  immortal  labours  a  tiflue  of  the 
moft  abfurd  fables  ever  mingled \  And 
yet,  I  will  venture  to  fay,  you  might 
do  it  with  equal  truth.  But  I  ihall. 
now  inform  you  whence  your  cenfure 
arofe.  You  never  read  Blind  Harry : 
no,  not  a  line  or  word  of  him  ;  and, 
moft  probably,  never  beheld  his  book. 
You  fay  that  Britons  is  the  common 
name  he  gives  to  the  Englifh.  It  is 
not  true.  I  fufpe&ed  your  veracity, 
and  read  him  over  to  be  convinced. 
There  is  no  fuch  word  as  either  Bri- 
tons or  Briton,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  him.  If  there  be,  find  it. 
He  always  calls  the  Englifh  Sutheron, 
or  Saxons ,  or  Englijhmen,  and  nothing 
elfe  f :  another  proof  that  Hardy- 
knute  is  a  forgery ;  and  that  he  who 
is  capable  of  impofition  in  poetry,  is 
not  incapable  of  falfehood  in  profe. 

P.  113.  The  ftanzas  of  LauyBc^h- 
well's  Lament,  you  tell  us,  '«  arc  in- 
judicioufly  mingled  in  Ramfay't  edi- 
tion, 


*  If  this  writer  will  tike  the  trojibte  to  look  into  any  edition  prior  to  ihit  of  Mr  P.  he 
will  find  near  1  dozen  ftanxas  which  are  all  rejeded  in  hit.    Edit. 

f  To  miftake,  in  quoting  an  author  from  memory,  is  Curdy  a  venial  oflcocc.  Britons, 
in  Hardy  tautc,  may  ufnify  Wtljemt*.    £»it. 
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tiofiy  and  federal  ftanzas  of  his  own 
added."  The  charge  is  unjuft  ;  the 
tflertion  untrue.  There  is  not  a  fingle 
line  in  Ramfay's  copy  which  is  not 
to  he  found  in  copies  printed  before 
be  was  able  to  write  one.  Deny  this, 
rod  I  will  prove  it. 

P.  1 16.    From  a  manufcript,  you 
lay,  in  your  own  pofleffion,  you  print 
two  poems,  "  with  a  few  corrections," 
written,  as  you  tell  us,  «*  by  Sir  Ro- 
bert A  ytoun,  fecretary  of  date  during 
part  of  the  reigns  of  William  and 
Mary  and  Queen  Annf."      Your 
knowledge  ot  hiflory  is  of  a  piece 
with  your  judgment  in  poetry ;  or 
you  think  truth  and  integrity  of  equal 
little  confequence  in  each.     Sir  Ro- 
bert Aytoun  was  dead  before  either 
William,  Mary,  or  Ann  was  born. 
He  was  fecretary  of  (late,  indeed,  as 
you  may  have  fomewhere  read,  "  to 
Ann  and  Mary,  queens  of  Great  Bri- 
tain."    But  thefe  two  ladies,   Mr 
Pinkerton,  (and  what  a  pity  it  is  that 
fo  great  a  fcholar  mould  not  have 
thought  of  it  himfelf,)  were  the  «w- 
tber  and  grandmother,   and  not  the 
daughters,  of  K.  James  VII. 

You  will  juft  give  me  leave  to  look 
s  little  into  your  Gloffary,  to  fee  if 
you  be  as  well  verfed  in  the  language, 
u  you  are  in  the  hillory,  of  your  na- 
tive country. 

Banfters,  1  find,  you  explain  bluf 
tcrert.     Here  honeft  Allan,  to  whom 
Gent,  Mag. 


you  are  fo  much  obliged,  could  give 
you  no  afMance.  The  pafiage  runs 
thus  (p.  53): 

44  Id  harft  at  the  filtering  na  yonkers  ire 

jeiriiig ; 
The  banflrrs  ire  lyart,  rankled,  ind  gny/* 

That  is,  (not  the  bluflerers,  but)  the 
bandflers,  or  bindfters,  thofe  who  bind 
thefheaves  after  the  reapers,  are  all 
decrepit  old  men. 

Loaning^  "  a  common  green  near 
a  village."  Let  its  colour  or  fitua- 
tion  be  what  it  may,  it  is  always  * 
lane. 

Snvankies,  "merry  fellows."  Young 
peafants  (Swainkins). 

Thud,  "  fudden  noife."  The  found 
occasioned  by  a  fall  or  blow.  The 
explofion  of  a  piflol  is  a  "  fudden 
noife,"  but  not  a  thud. 

I  fhould  not  doubt  of  being  able 
to  add  confiderably  to  this  little  fge* 
cimen  of  your  vulgar  knowledge,  had 
you  not,  by  omitting  the  neceflary 
references,  taken  every  pofuble  pre- 
caution to  prevent  a  ditcovery  of  your 
miftakes. 

You  will,  with  Mr  Urban's  good 
leave,  in  a  little  time  hear  from  me 
again.      Your's,  &c.     Anti-Scot. 

t+t  Though  nue  do  not  altogether 
approve  of  the  manner  of  this  writer 
(the  Obfervator  on  Warton,  if  we  mi" 
jftake  not),  nve  refpeQ  bis  abilities  as  an 
Antiquary,  and  fhall  be  glad  to  fee  a 
continuation  of  his  correfpondence* 


•  

Description!  of  a  new*  invented  Electrical  Machine,  by  M.  Walckiers 

oe  St  Am  and.     Ex  trailed  from  the  Records  of  the  Royal  Academy  [of 

Sciences,  vjtb  March  1784. 


THE  great  electrical  powers  of 
(ilk,  fir  11  made  public  by  Mr 
Symmer  in  1 760,  induced  Dr  Ingen- 
hpufz  to  try  the  effects  of  this  fub- 
ftaoce  in  communicating  electricity 
to  other  bodies.    It  is  furprifing,  in* 


deed,  that  the  remarkable  experiments 
of  Mr  Symmer  fhould  have  been  fo 
long  overlooked ;  for  it  was  not  till 
the  year  1777  tnat  &r  Ingenhoufa 
made  his  attempt.  His  apparatus  at 
that  time  con  filled  only  or  a  piece  of 

varnifhed 


f  On  tjoimlaiog  oar  copies  of  both  editions  of  the  Trtg  c  BjUadt,  it  (lands  thns:  **  The? 
tedi  written  by  Sir  Robert  Aytoun,  who  bore  ftmc  aflac*  Uttta  ^rowaaafc  V* 
-*~  of  Jaipcf  I.  if  I  mulaae  not**'    J&d  I  r. 
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varni(hed  filk,  three  or  four  inches 
broad,  and  twdve  or  fifteen  in  length. 
This  being  excited  with  a  piece  of 
cat's  (kin,  charged  a  fmall  Ley  den 
vial:  but  notwithstanding  this  en- 
couragement, the  Doctor  did  not 
profecutc  his  experiments  any  farther. 
M.  Waickicrs  lias  improved  on  this 
idea,  and  conftructcd  a  machine  with 
varnifhed  filk ;  the  effects  of  which 
are  very  little  Atort  of  thofe  of  Mr 
J^airne's  grand  machine.  The  con- 
struction is  fimple,  and  the  machine 
feems  much  lefs  liable  to  accidents 
tfcaa  glafs.  It  confifts  of  two  firon^ 
frames  of  wood,  each  futtainiug  a 
large  wooden  cylinder  of  two  feet 
diameter,  and  fix  feet  in  length,  and 
placed  at  the  distance  of  (even  or 
eight  feet  from  each  other.  The 
axles  of  the  cylinders  are  placed  on 
glafs*  or  are  otherwife  infulatcd  as 
effectually  aa  pofltble ;  and  each  of 
them  furnimed  with  handles  of  eight 
or  ten  inches  radius,  by  which  it 
may  be  turned  round.  The  electric 
fubftance  in  this  machine,  as  has  been 
already  obferved,  is  filk ;  and  con- 
fifts of  a  piece  of  varnifhed  taffety, 
about  twenty-five  feet  long,  and  five 
feet  broad,  which  being  doubled  and 
put  round  both  cylinders,  willbefuf- 
ficiently  tight  when  thefe  are  kept  at 
the  distance  abovemeotioned.  From 
this  defcription,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive, 
that  when  the  cylinders  are  turned 
round,  the  lilk  mufl  be  turned  round 
alfo,  though  (lowly,  at  lead,  when  its 
motion  is  compared  with  that  of  a 
glafs  cylinder  in  the  common  ma- 
chines- The  rubbers  are  cylinders  of 
wood,  feven  feet  long,  and  two  in- 
ches in  diameter.  They  are  four  in 
number,  and  placed  two  and  two 
near  the  wooden  cylinders.  The  two 
rubbers  include  the  (ilk between  them, 
and  are  connected  by  fcrews;  by 
which  means  they  can  be  made  to 
approach  or  recede  from  each  other, 
and  thus  to  prefs  more  or  lefs  ftrongly 
upon  the  (ilk.  Thefe  rubbers  are  co- 
vered with  cat9!  (kin,   and  two  of 


them  at  one  end  include  the 
fold,  while  two  at  the  other  e 
elude  the  lower  fold  of  the  (ilk. 
rubbers  are  fattened  to  the  I 
fupporting  the  rollers. 

The  conductor  is  of  brafs  or 
metal,  and  is  placed  exactly 
middle  between  the  folds  of  th 
and  at  an  equal  dillance  frm 
wooden  cylinders.  The  diami 
M.  Walckiers's  machine  is  abo 
or  feven  inches ;  but  it  may  bi 
fiderably  enlarged,  as  the  fol 
th*  filk  are  two  feet  diltant 
each  other.  The  conductor 
fu flic ient  length  to  pafs  entirely 
fide  to  fide  of  the  filk,  and  fom 
beyond ;  the  electricity  is  col 
by  means  of  points  placed  in 
along  the  upper  and  under  p. 
the  conductor,  from  whence 
conveyed  in  the  common  w; 
other  bodies.  The  electricity  c 
machine  is  negative;  but  by  ab 
ting  it  from  the  rubber,  it  w 
reverfed  and  become  pofitive,  ; 
gatlve  electricity  miy  be  obi 
from  the  rubber  of  a  commoi 
chine. 

The  (Iriking  di (lance  is  v 
according  to  ciicumltances.  i 
unfavourable  (late  of  the  atmoi 
it  would  not  exceed  five  inches 
at  other  times,  fparks  were  obi 
at  a  foot  or  even  feventcen  i 
di  (lance.  They  were  at  all  tim< 
ceflively  pungent,  fo  that  they 
fcarce  be  borne,  and  etookee: 
lightning.  A  very  large  c 
bottle  pre  fen  ted  to  the  machin 
broken  in  an  inftant ;  fo  that  M.) 
kiers  did  not  choofe  to  venture  ; 
periment  with  any  of  his  battel 

A  remarkable  difference  was  < 
ved  between  this  machine  and  t 
Mr  Nairne.  In  order  to  obtai 
longed  fparks  from  his  condi 
Mr  Nairne  was  obliged  to  add 
to  the  end  of  his  conductor; 
when  this  was  tried  with  M.  1 
kiers's  machine,  the  diftance  w 
duced  in  fuck  a  manner  as  to  h 
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i&f  incoafiderable.      The    iongeft    itfelf  by  a  blunt  metallic  point,  with* 
{parks  were  got  from  the  conductor    out  any  intermediate  fubftance. 

L'Efprit  des  Journaux. 


Anew  Method  ofmeafuring  Heights  by  means  of  the  Thermometer,  in 

a  Letter  from  M.  Achard  of Berlin  to  Prince  Gallitzin. 

T^HIS  invention  is  the  confequence  nally  into  ten  fmaller  ones ;  fo  that 

*  of  feveral  experiments  made  by  by  means  of  a  moveable  ruler  he 

M.  Achard  on   the  heat  of  boiling  could  point  out  the  400th  part  of  s 

♦iter,  which  he  found  conftantly  to  degree. 

keep  pace  with  the  prefTure  of  the  The  other  parts  of  this  in  ft  rumen  t 
air  on  its  furface.  It  is  indeed  A  confift  only  of  a  hallow  cylinder  o£ 
teA-known  fact,  that  though  boil-  brafs,  which  ferves  it  for  a  cafe,  and 
tag  water  indicates  a  heat  of  nearly  a  fpirit-lamp  contained  in  the  cover 
lis  degrees  of  Farenheit,  yet  by  of  it,  which  has  a  double  bottom  a 
bdofing  it  in  a  metallic  veflel,  as  in  When  it  is  to  be  ufed,  the  cafe  ia 
hpin's  digefter,  it  will  acquire  a  filled  with  water,  the  lamp  lighted 
stat  of  4000  or  more;  while,  on  the  and  held  near  to  it,  till  the  water 
contrary,  if  the  preffure  of  the  air  is  boils  ;  the  thermometer  is  then  to  be 
totally  removed,  by  including  it  in  raifed  a  little,  that  it  may  be  feen 
ta  exhaufted  receiver,  it  will  boil  where  the  mercury  ftands ;  after 
with  an  heat  of  98°  or  ioo°.  Hence  which  calculations  may  be  made  of 
it  appears,  that  boiling  water  on  the  the  height  of  the  place, 
top  of  a  mountain  muft  be  lefs  hot  •  The  advantages  afcribed  by  M» 
tkaa  at  the  foot  of  it,  becaufe  the  Achard  to  this  method  above  the  ba- 
ss* prefles  lefs  ftrongly  at  the  top;  rometrical  one  are  the  following.— • 
tod  consequently,  by  an  accurate  1.  The  inftrument  is  lefs  affected  by 
computation  of  the  degrees  of  boiling  external  agents  than  the  barometer* 
heat  compared  with  known  altitudes,  2.  It  is  much  more  portable.  3.  We 
s  machine  may  be  conftru&ed  which  can  eafiiy  enlarge  the  fcale  to  what 
wiD  indicate  exactly  the  height  of  length  we  pleafe  only  by  augmenting 
toy  place  to  which  it  may  be  car-  the  dimcnfions  of  the  cylinder,  which 
fied.  ferves  inftead  of  a  bulb  to  the  ther* 

M.  A  chard's  thermometer  is  of  mometer. 
the  mercurial  kind,  having  a  cylin-         He  is  juft  now  employed  incalcu* 

drical  tube  fitted  to  it  in  (lead  of  a  lating  proper  tables,  to  (now  the  pro- 

Mb ;  fo  that,  by  the  expanfion  of  portion  between  different  preffurea  of 

fach  a  quantity  of  heated  metal,  the  the  air  and  the  heat  of  boiling  water* 
degrees  occupy  a  much  larger  fpace 

tkan   in   the  common   i  n  it  rumen  ts.         In  the  fame  letter  M.  Achard  ac- 

The  thermometer  is  graduated  after  quaintsthe  Prince,  that  he  has  analifed 

Reaumur's  manner ;   that  is,  cOn-  die  air  produced  from  inflamed  gun- 

taking    80    divifions   between   the  powder,  pulvis  fulminans,  and  a  mix- 

poiau  of  boiling  water  and  congela-  ture  of  nitre  with  charcoal.     The 

boat.     In  the  inftrument  which  he  airs  were  obtained  by  deflagrating 

defcribes,  and  which  hftl  only  two  the  mixtures  in  tubulated  retorts ; 

Agrees  above  and  two  below  the  boil-  the  nofes  of  which  entered  the  water 

kg  point,  each  of  them  extended  to  in  a  (hallow  tube,  under  the  apest»«e 

tt»  nsidwt  or  more  in  length.   Each  of  anlnverted  receiver  filled  alio  tmth. 


was  divided  into  40    water.    The  gunpowder  was  WKx& 

M»7s*ul*a<&ofthefcdisfo.    with  water,  a^ajtewisfe^?*** 
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tiatty  dried  to  make  it  deflagrate  three  parts  of  nitre  and  one  of 
{lowly.  The  refults  of  his  experi-  coal-duft,  a  gas  is  produced, 
vents  are,  taining  one  part  of  fixed  and  tl 

1.  t  he  air  produced  from  inflamed  inflammable  air.  In  this  mix 
gunpowder,  and  by  the  explofion  of  candle  burns  with  an  enlarged 
pulvis  fulminans,  are  in  all  rcfpe&s  but  not  more  vivid  than  in  the 
the  fame. 

2.  They  are  compofed  of  a  mix- 
ture of  nitrous  and  fixed  air :  the  for- 
mer, however,  being  weaker  than 
that  produced  by  diffolving  metals  in 
the  nitrous  acid. 

3.  By  deflagrating  a  mixture  of    the  nitre  by  the  acid  of  the  fi 
equal  parts  of  nitre  and  iron-filings,     and  not  from  the  mixture  01 
a  permanently  elaftic  fluid  is  produ 
ced,  confiding  of  one  part  of  fixed 
air  mixed  with  three  parts  of  another 
of  a  Angular  kind.     The  latter  in- 
ftantly  extinguishes  flame,  and  kills 
animals   immerfed  in  it ;    notwith- 
ftanding  which  it  fuffers  a  con  fide  r» 
able  diminution  when  mixed  with  ni- 
trous air :  a  proof,  M.  Achard  ob- 
serves,  that  the  eudiometer  is  not 
always  to  be  depended  on  as  a  teft 
of  the  falubrity  of  the  air. 


mon  atmofphere.  Animals  d 
moment  they  are  immerfed  in 
M.  Achard  fuppofes  the  1 
air  produced  during  the  in  flam: 
of  gunpowder  and  pulvis  full 
to  proceed  from  a  decompofil 


and  charcoal.  If  this  was  n 
cafe,  he  argues,  that  nitre 
might  be  produced  by  deflag 
nitre  with  any  fubftance  com 
phlogiiton,  which  is  contrary 
perience.  It  feems  alfo  that 
contained  in  the  fait  of  tartar, 
makes  part  of  the  compofit 
pulvis  fulminans,  is  not  difei 
by  its  explofion ;  otherwife  the 
tained  from  pulvis  fulminans  w< 
Q  different  from  that  from  gunp 


4.  From  an  inflamed  mixture  of        Journal  de  Phyjique  par  M.  a 


REVIEW. 


^System  of  Surgery.  By  Bfnjamin  Bell,  Member  of  the  Roy 
lege  rf  Surgeons*  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  the  Royal  Infirmary ',  and  Ft 
the  R'.yal  Society  of  Edinburgh.     Uluftrated  with  Copperplates*     V 
Printed  for  Charles  Elliot  Edinburgh*  and  G.  Robtnfon  London* 
Boards. 


TT7HEN  the  united  fa&s  of  feve- 
^  *  ral  ages  prefent  a  train  of  par- 
ticular objeds  to  the  undemanding, 
it  feems  to  be  amongfl  the  firft  ope- 
rations of  the  mind  to  attempt  fome 
connection  of  the  difmembercd  parts, 
in  order  to  form  a  harmonious  whole. 
1  his  indeed  appears  to  be  nectflary, 
or  at  lead  ufeful,  in  the  nature  of 
things  in  general,  and  in  the  bufinefs 
of  fcience.in  particular.  Hence  it  is, 
that  at  all  timet  attempts  have  been 
madftto  reduce  every  department  of 
icience  into  the  form  of  a  regular  fy- 
ftem.  As  this  plan  naturally  occurs 
CI  one  of  the  firft  defidirat*  in 


formation,  it  is  reafonable  t 
pofe,  that,  like  many  operat 
the  mind,  it  owes  its  origi 
fenfe  of  want  and  neccflity. 
would  even  maintain,  that  an 
difiribution  of  the  detached  j 
any  fcience,  as  invariably  poi 
its  advancement,  as  the  forms 
tegular  focicty  indicates  impro 
amongft  the  Scattered  inhabil 
the  earth.  • 

Every  one  acquainted  wi 
analytic  art  fbuft  be  fenfible* 
unwieldy  afTemblage  of  fa&a  i 
no  better  appellation  than  tfc 
rwki$*digefla%uciml*s.    Hay 
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fcbe  convinced,  that  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  fugitive  hiftories, 
the  deduction  of  general  principles 
will  often  be  the  more  difficult ;  and 
therefore  the  more  room  will  be  left 
for  perplexity  and  error. 

From  the  great  importance  of  Sur- 
gery to  the  well-being  of  humanity 
n  general,  we  cannot  be  furpri  fed, 
that  an  immenfe  number  of  obferva- 
uons  on  this  fubject  fhould  have  been 
recorded  from  the  earlieft  periods  of 
time.     It   has,    however,    unfortu- 
nately happened,  that  fuch  relations 
tare  been  more  generally  dictated  by 
Nidations  of  pity,  or  a  delight  in  the 
marvellous,  than   by   any   real  im- 
provements either  in  the  operative  or 
medical  treatment  of  chirurgical  dif- 
eafca.    We  find  no  very  fortunate 
attempt  towards  a  fyftem  of  chirur- 
fkal  knowledge  till  the  days  of  Dr 
Heifter.   Though' every  praife  is  due 
to  the  labours  of  this  learned  and  in- 
genious man,  yet  the  mott  fu peril i- 
tioua  veteran  cannot  deny,  that  ma- 
iy  corrections  and  numberlefs  im- 
provements have  been  made  ftnee  his 
time.     We  muft  therefore  believe, 
that  he  who  adduces  the  authority  of 
Heifter  in  thefe  our  more  enlighten- 
ed days,  may  make  a  parade  of  his 
learning,  but  gives  a  certain  proof 
of  the  imbccillity  of  his  judgment. 
Whilft  we  afcribe  to  the  moderns 
many  ufeful  discoveries  in  anatomy 
and  furgery,  we  are  at  the  fame  time 
furprifed  to  find,  that  none  of  them 
have  ventured  on  the  fame  field  with 
Dr  Heifter.     The  talk  is  indeed  ar- 
duous ;  but  the  prodigious  accumu- 
lation of  new  facts  renders  it  necef- 
fary  and  proper  for  the  fuccefsful 
cultivation  of  the  art. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  acknowledged, 
that  as  a  fyftem  of  furgery  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  comprehend  a  great  diverfity 
of  parts,  and  as  the  fcveral  diforders 
are  generally  local,  and  have  little 
foaatclion  or  fimilarity  to  one  ano- 
ther; focb  a  methodical  arrangement 
~~  vfcfni  in  natural  hiftory  and  no- 


fology,  is  in  furgery  neither  practU* 
cable  nor  ever  to  be  expected.  There 
is  perhaps  no  better  proof  of  the  im- 
poflibility  of  accomplifhing  a  chirur- 
gical clarification,  than  the  futility 
of  the  attempts  that  have  been  made 
with  this  view.  Thefc,  though  the 
labours  of  learned  and  ingenious  men, 
inftead  of  elucidating  the  fubject, 
muft,  in  our  opinion,  prcfent  to  the 
ftudent  a  formidable  maze  of  inextri- 
cable perplexity.  Though  we  are 
clearly  of  opinion,  then,  that  a  ri- 
gid attachment  to  method  is  unne- 
cessary or  hurtful  in  a  fyftem  of  fur- 
gery, we  are  at  the  fame  time  per- 
fuaded,  that  where  difcafes  acknow- 
ledge a  ftriking  fimilitude  in  their 
fymptoms.  fituation,  and  cure,  a 
well  digefted  arrangement  is  not  only 
admiffible,  but  highly  ufeful  and  pro- 
per. That  this  is  the  cafe  may  be 
exemplified  in  affections  of  the  brain 
from  external  violence,  in  the  fevcral 
fpecies  of  dropfy,  and  in  many  other 
diforders  depending  on  fimilar  cau- 
fes,  and  requiring  a  fimilar  method 
of  cure. 

To  collect,  then,  the  ftveral  facts 
in  the  bufinefs  of  furgery ;  to  con- 
centrate the  redundant  observations, 
and  to  gather  the  fcattered  improve- 
ments together  ;  to  digeft  and  apply 
the  whole,  fo  as  to  form  a  regular 
fyftem  of  knowledge  ; — objects  of 
high  concern  to  the  mterefts  of  man- 
kind in  generals-form  the  plan  of  the 
prefent  work,  and  fecm  to  have  been 
peculiarly  refcrved  for  the  talents  and 
experience  of  our  author.  From  what 
we  have  faid  of  the  multiplicity  of 
articles  falling  under  a  fyftem  of  fur- 
gery, it  will  appear  obvious,  that  a 
particular  review  of  fuch  a  work  can 
fcarcely  be  attempted.  We  hope, 
however,  that  a  (hort  furvey  of  the 
order  of  the  feveral  parts  may  be  ac- 
ceptable to  our  medical  readers. 

Our  author,  in  his  firft  volume,  fets 
out  with  a  full  defer iption  of  the  ufes 
and  mode  of  performing  the  different 
kinds  of  futures*  In  the  fecond  chau-  ^ 
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ter  are  confidered  €l  the  ligature  of 
arteries*  and  other  means  employed 
by  art  for  putting  a  flop  to  hemor- 
rhages." Mr  Bell  next  proceeds  to  the 
operation  of  blood-letting.  As  the 
preceding  operations  are  frequently 
concerned  in  the  performance  of  ma- 
ny others,  they  very  properly,  in  our 
ppinion,  make  the  firft  articles  in  a 
fyftem  of  furgery. 

Being  all  of  them  highly  import-  . 
ant  in  practice,  and  fomc  of  them  the 
fubje&s  of  much  difputc,  our  author 
}ias  confidered  them  at  a  confidence 
}ength.  In  the  third  chapter  arc 
comprehended,  not  only  the  necenV 
ry  directions  in  Blood-letting,  but 
thofe  alfo  in  the  feveral  accidents 
Consequent  on  the  improper  perform- 
ance of  this  delicate  operation.  The 
fe&ion  of  particular  veins,  Arterioto- 
my»  and  the  feveral  modes  of  topical 
blood-letting,  are  alfo  brought  under 
this  divifion.  In  the  fourth  chapter, 
the  pathology  and  treatment  of  the 
numerous  fpecies  of  aneurifms  are 
(difcufied  in  a  very  full  and  mallei  ly 
manner.  In  the  fifth  chapter  are 
confidercd  the  caufes,  fymptoms,  and 
method  of  treating  the  different  Her* 
nise.  The  treatment  of  hernias  being 
defervcdly  confidercd  as  one  of  the 
piceft  articles  in  practice,  our  author 
has  beftowed  particular  pains  on  this 
fubjecx.  The  melancholy  errors  into 
which  practitioners  have  fallen,  by 
xniftaking  herniae  for  other  tumours, 
are  fufficient  to  roufe  the  induftry  of 
every  humane  author.  In  many  parts 
of  Great  Britain,  what  are  called 
ruptures  are  a  frequent  occurrence; 
but  from  the  ignorance  and  barbarity 
of  country  furgeons,  there  are  per- 
haps few  parimes  wherein  fome  old 
woman  is  not  to  be  found,  who  is  at 
this  time  pafling  her  excrements  at 
the  groin.  After  having  fully  dif- 
ctuTed  the  fubjeA  of  herniae,  our  au- 
thor next  proceeds  to  the  pathology 
and  treatment  of  thcfeveral  varieties 
pf  Hydrocele.  The  well-known  im- 
jprtaace  of  thisfubjed,  tad  the  ma- 


ny difputes  concerning  it,  wS 
prefume,  juftify  our  author  fc 
ving  confidered  it  at  a  very 
length.  In  the  feventh  chaptc 
Bell  has  explained  the  natun 
cure  of  the  Hematocele  or  eel 
fis  of  the  fcrotum.  In  the  < 
chapter,  are  included  the  Varic 
Cirfocelc,  Spermatocele,  and  . 
matoccle.  As  thefe  affectipi 
lefs  common,  and  are  in  gener 
fily  diftinguifhed  from  other  d: 
of  thofe  parts,  this  chapter  : 
but  a  fmall  part  of  the  volume 
the  ninth  chapter,  Mr  Bell  has 
a  very  full  and  circumftantial  a< 
of  the  Sarcocele  or  fcirrhous  te 
and  the  firft  volume  is  com 
with  a  cpneife  explanation  of  tr 
cafes  and  amputation  of  the  Pe 
Though  the  articles  of  the  i 
volume  are  exceedingly  numtroi 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  parts 
concerned  in  the  difeafes,  or  i 
performance  of  operations,  a 
clear  and  ufeful  connection  is 
ed  through  the  whole.  The  eh 
chapter  of  our  author's  fyftem  co 
no  fewer  than  nine  feparate  fe&i 
different  topics,  concerning  th 
fes  and  modes  of  removing  the 
in  the  bladder.  As  this  has  be 
ways  confidered  as  one  of  th 
important  parts  of  furgery,  w< 
fcarce  obferve  that  Mr  Bell  has 
ed  the  fubject  at  a  very  great  I 
His  comparative  view  of  the  I 
methods  of  lithotomy,  is,  in  on 
nion,  precife  and  decifive.  h 
finifhed  this  intricate  and  lab 
fubje&,  our  author  goes  on  i 
particular  account  of  the  difc 
theBladder,fUrethra,  Perinxur 
Anus ;  but  as  the  importance  oi 
parts  of  the  fcience  are  kmv 
every  furgeon,  we  think  it  un 
fary  to  mention  even  the  nai 
the  fereral  disorders.  Having 
explained  the  difeafes  of  the  fa 
and  furrounding  parts,  our  I 
next  confident  the  Paracentefis 
Thorax  and  Abdomen.  Thciefk 
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lib,  u  indeed  every  furgcon  would 
expect*  make  an  important  part  of 
Mr  Bell's  (yftem.     Our  author  now 
•oncludes   his  fecoad  volume   with 
three  diftinct  chapters  on  Broncho* 
toray,  Oefophagotomy,  and  Ampu- 
tation  of  the   Cancerous  Mammae. 
The  laft  of  thefe  chapters  is  of  con- 
Hdtrable  extent,  and  many  new  and 
ufeful  obfervations  will  be  found  up- 
on the  fubject. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  prin- 
cipal articles  in  the  firft  and  fecood 
volumes  of  Mr  Bell's  fyftem,  we  next 
proceed  to   lay  before  the  public  a 
tort  and  general  view  of  the  plan 
and  profecution  of  the  third  volume* 
We  fhall  however  be  fomewhat  more 
particular  on  this  part  of  our  author's 
fyftcra,  as  it  has  not  hitherto  fallen 
under  the  infpection  of  other  review- 
ers.   In  the  third  volume  are  com* 
preheoded  "  Affections  of  the  Brain 
from  external  violence,"  and  "  the 
Difeifci  of  the  Eyes."     Before  en- 
tering on  the  hiftory  and  treatment 
of  affections  of  the  brain,  our  author 
aat  given  a  concjfe  anatomical  de- 
scription of  thofe  parts  of  the  head 
more  immediately  concerned  in  the 
bufiqefs  of  the  furgeon.     The  pro- 
priety of  this  plan  will  appear  obvious 
at  firft  fight ;  nor  does  the  execution 
Ml  (hort  of  the  defign.     Void  of  all 
onneccflary  minutenefs,  his  defcrip- 
tions  are  accurate  and  clear;  and  be- 
ing chiefly  intended  for  the  ill ufl ra- 
tion of  his  fubject,  the  reader  is  ufe- 
fiillv  carried  along  jn  conftantly  ap- 
plying them  to  the  doctrines  of  fur- 
gery.    Our  author  next  proceeds  to 
a  particular  account  of  the  nature  of 
thofe  injuries  to  which  the  parts  de- 
scribed are  liable.    Having  illuftrated 
the  fallacy  of  drawing  any  conclufions 
from  the  manner  of  the  injury,  the 
ize  and  figure  of  the  fracture,  and 
Other  remote  caufes  which  have  too 
a&CA  milled  practitioners,  he  goes  on 
to  coofider  the  nature  and  effects  of 
tfee  proximate  caufes  alone.    Thefe 
.ffp  author  rcfexi  to  three  heads  •, 


compreifioo,  commotion  or  concuf- 
fion,  and  inflammation  of  the  brain. 
Though  thefe  fcvcral  caufes  are  frc- 

Sueatly  combined,  and  are  with  dif- 
culty  'diitinguiOied  even  when  un- 
connected with  each  other ;  yet  as 
they  may  be,  and  often  are  feparate 
affections,  our  author  has  treated  of 
them  with  as  much  analytic  order 
as  the  nature  of  the  fubject  would 
permit.  In  confidering  the  remote 
caufes  of  compreflion,  he  has  redu- 
ced the  numerous  appellations  and 
diftinctions  of  fractures  into  thofe 
attended  with  deprefiion,  and  thofe 
that  are  not ;  of  the  latter  he  treats 
under  the  article  of  Fiflures.  Having 
fully  laid,  down  the  pathology  and 
treatment  of  thofe  affections  depend- 
ing on  compreflion  of  the  brain,  Mr 
Bell  next  proceeds  to  eftablifli  a  diag- 
nosis of  the  proximate  caufes  above- 
mentioned.  It  is  impoflible,  in  this 
place,  to  give  a  circumftantial  account 
of  our  author's  attempts  in  this  way* 
The  fubject  fcems  to  be  in  a  great  • 
meafure  new,  and  is  certainly  of  the 
high e ft  importance  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  furgery.  His  obferva- 
tions, however,  feem  to  be  diftin& 
and  pointed,  and  his  reafoning  clear 
and  decifive. 

After  fully  explaining  the  nature 
and  management  of  affections  of  the 
brain  from  external  violence,  Mr  Bell 
difmifles  this  part  of  his  fyftem  with 
a  recapitulation  of  the  whole.  In  a 
fubject  fo  intricate  and  important, 
this  method  is  in  our  opinion  excel* 
lently  calculated  for  young  ftudents 
of  the  art,  or  for  thofe  practitioners 
who  have  feldom  fubmitted  to  a 
longer  train  of  thinking  than  the 
arithmetic  of  their  bills. 

Having  now  fkimmed  over  the  firft 
part  of  Mr  Bell's  third  volume,  we 
mould  next  give  fome  account  of  the 
plan  he  has  adopted  in  treating  of  the 
difeafes  of  the  Eye.  The  articles, 
however,  are  fo  veryl  numerous,  and 
each  fentence  fo  replete  with  ufeful 
observation,  that  a  difcuffioa  of  the 
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whole  cannot  poffibly  come  under 
our  limited  review.  In  this,  as  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  he  has  firft 
fet  ont  with  a  concife  defcription  of 
the  ftructure  of  thofe  parts  whofe 
difeafes  he  is  about  to  treat  of.  But 
as  the  feveral  diforders  of  this  import- 
ant organ  are  in  general  diftinctly 
marked,  and  as  they  have  little  affi- 
nity to  each  other  either  in  their 
caufes  or  treatment,  no  general  prin- 
ciples are  necefTary  to  be  formed,  and 
therefore  no  general  account  can  be 
given  of  this  part  of  our  author's  fy- 
ftem. It  would,  however,  be  un- 
pardonable to  pafs  over  in  filence 
tome  of  Mr  Bell's  observations  on  the 
fubject  of  Cata rafts.  His  "  compa- 
rative view  of  the  refpective  advan- 
tages and  difadvantages  of  the  opera- 
tions of  couching  and  of  extracting 
the  cataract,"  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
beft  models  of  managing  chirurgical 
difputes  that  has  yet  appeared.  Thcr*, 
for  various  reafons,  Mr  Bell  is  dif- 
pofed  to  prefer  the  method  of  couch- 
ing to  that  of  extracting  the  cataract, 
yet  he  is  not  fo  wedded  to  his  own 
opinion,  as  to  efteem  any  improve- 
ment on  the  latter  method  unworthy 
of  his  attention.  Our  author  has 
therefore  pointed  out  feveral  amend- 
ments in  this  operation.  To  prevent 
the  vitreous  humour  from  palling  fud- 
denly  off  along  with  the  cataract,  Mr 
Bell  propofes  that  the  incifion  mould 
be  made  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
cornea.  Our  author,  however,  not 
fully  fatisfied  with  this,  has  advanced 
fome  fteps  farther  towards  improving 
this  operation.  The  rcafon  of  the 
-firft  propofal  will  be  obvious  to  every 
one  acquainted  with  the  ftructure  of 
the  eye ;  but  objections  of  Hill  greater 
force  occur  to  the  method  of  extrac- 
ting the  cataract.  To  fuperfede  the 
confequence  of  a  cicatrix  on  the  lucid 
cornea,  and  to  prefeive  the  fenfible 
iris  from  the  impinging  force  of  the 
lens  in  its  paflage  through  the  pupil, 
Mr  Bell  propofes  that  the  incifion 
ftould  be  made  behind  the  iriij  by 


carrying  the  inftrument  through  the 
fclerotiq  coat.  Our  author  has  per- 
formed this  operarion  on  living  rah* 
bits,  without  obferving  that  the  in- 
flammation was  greater  or  the  cure 
flower  than  when  the  incifion  was 
made  in  the  lucid  cornea.  We  have 
mentioned  thefe  observations,  as  they 
appeared  to  us  equally  new  and  im- 
portant. Many  others  of  a  like  na- 
ture will  be  found  in  the  feet  ion  on 
Fiftula  Lachrymalis,  and  indeed  every 
where  in  this  chapter.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  the  work,  it  will  appear, 
that  the  operative  treatment  of  chi- 
rurgical difeafes  makes  neither  the 
longed  nor  the  moil  important  part 
of  Mr  Bell's  fyftem.  To  difcern 
and  diftinguifh  the  proximate  caufe- 
of  difeafcs,  to  afcertain  when  an  o- 
peration  is  proper  and  necefTary, 
,  to  point  out  the  preliminary  and  ex- 
plain the  after  fteps  to  be  purfued, 
our  author  confiders  equally  import- 
ant as  the  manual  department  of  the 
art.  From  no  performance  that  has 
yet  appeared,  is  the  propriety  of  con- 
necting the  medical  and  chirurgical 
into  one  feience  more  clearly  evinced 
than  in  the  fyftem  now  before  us. 

It  were  indeed  to  be  wifhed,  that 
{Indents  of  phyfic  would  pay  more 
attention  to  the  chirurgical  depart- 
ment of  the  feience  than  they  are  ge- 
nerally found  to  do.  As  the  gene- 
rality even  of  phyficians  commence 
the  practice  of  their  profeflion  in  the 
character  of  furgeons,  the  fuccefs  of 
their  bufmefs,  and  the  cftablifhment 
of  their  own  character,  very  frequent- 
ly depend  on  their  chirurgical  know- 
ledge. Without  it  the  moft  learned 
phyfician  would  be  of  little  fervice  in 
a  field  of  wounded  foldiers ;  nor 
do  we  think  that  it  could  afford  much 
comfort  to-  the  brave  warrior,  if  his 
doctor  mould  tell  him,  that  though 
his  fkull  was  fractured  there  ftill  re- 
mained a  u  capability  of  excitement." 
Thofe  poffeffed  of  that  fenfibQity  and 
tendernefs  of  heart,  fo  amiable  in  the 
medical  chara&cr,  will  here  alfo  find 
I  prim* 
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principles  of  conduct  to  foothe  thofe 
whips  and  flings  which  unavoidably 
occur  in  the  practice  of  a  fome- 
timc$  outrageous  art.  Whilft  a  bane- 
ful timidity  is  emboldened  in  the  fe- 
mal  emergencies  of  practice,  temerity 
it  chadifed  with  all  that  energy  and 
2cal  defcriptive  of  the  philofopher 
and  the  man. 

Our  author's  language  is  every 
where  clear  and  perfpicuous.  The 
plates,  which  feem  to  be  accurately  ex- 
ecuted, are  abundantly  clear  and  illu- 


ftrative  of  the  inftruments.  The 
mode  fly  and  candour  with  which  our 
author  diflents  from  the  opinions  of 
other  men,  are  highly  expreffive  of 
the  fcholar  and  the  gentleman.  Thefe 
amiable  qualities  are  at  the  fame  time 
every  where  blended  with  that  bold- 
nefs  of  thought  and  freedom  of  opi- 
nion, the  ancient  boaft  of  the  Au- 
guftan  bard,  and  the  invariable  maxim 
of  our  ingenious  author : 

.  Nulliui  addicfus  jurare  in  verba  magiftri, 
Qto  me  cunquc  raftl  ttmpejias  dejeror  boftes* 


ANECDOTES. 


Monf.  Bougainville. 

THIS  celebrated  navigator,  after 
being  made  prifoner  at  the  reduc- 
tion of  Quebec  in   1759,  embarked 
for  Europe  on  board  a  tranfport,  com- 
manded by  one  Gilchrift  a  Scotch- 
man.   It  happened,  that  a  few  days 
after  the  veflcl  failed  me  was  wreck- 
ed upon  a  defert  part  of  the  coaft  of 
Nova  Scotia  ;  and  though  the  whole 
crew  got  fafely   on   fhore,  a  fmall 
quantity  only  of  provifions  could  be 
prefervtd.     In  the   courfe  of  their 
journey  back  to  Quebec,  being  re- 
duced to  the  fad  neceffity,  when  their 
ftock  of  provifions  was  expended,  of 
calling  lots  who   fhould  be  put  to 
death,      Captain  Gilchrift,  with   a 
power  of  eloquence  which  would  have 
given  reputation  to  the  great  eft  ora- 
tor, perfuaded  his  famifhed  comrades 
to  excufe  Monf.  Bougainville  from 
drawing  at  all :  "  For  (added  he) 
ftould  the  fatal  lot  fall  upon  him,  no- 
thing we  (hall  be  able  to  fay  will  con- 
vince his  countrymen  but   that  we 
hate  murdered  him."     He  was  ac- 
cordingly excufed  three  fevcral  times; 
lor  fo  often  were  they  obliged,  for 
the  lake  of  fubfiftence, ,  to  have  re- 
til  thi*  dreadful  expedient. 


G.  A.  Stevens. 

Whem,  about  thirty  years  fincef 
George  Alexander  Stevens  was  a  firft 
a&or  in  the  Norwich  company,  he 
performed  the  part  of  Horatio  in  the 
Fair  Penitent.  The  Califta  was  a  Mn 
B — ,  who  had  been  long  the  cele- 
brated heroine  in  tragedy,  and  the 
lady  in  high  life  in  comedies.  Mrs 
B.  in  her  decline,  facrificed  too  of- 
ten to  the  intoxicating  god.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  a&ion  of  the  play  ad- 
vanced towards  a  conclufion,  by  en- 
deavouring to  raife  her  fpirits  with  a 
cheerful  glafs,  (he  became  totally  un- 
fit to  reprefent  the  character.  la 
her  laft  fcene  of  Califta,  it  was  fo 
long  before  (he  died,  that  George, 
after  giving  her  feveral  gentle  hints, 
cried  out,  "  Why  don't  you  die,  you 

b ?"     She  retorted,  as  loud  as 

fhc  could,  "  You  robbed  the  Briftol 
mail,  you  dog  !"  This  fpirited  dia- 
logue fo  diverted  the  audience,  that 
much  and  loud  clapping  enfued.  The 
manager  feeing  no  end  of  this  merry 
bufinefs,  dropt  the  curtain,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  tumult. 
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The  Do&or  walking  in  his  gar- 
den at  Wclwyn,  in  company  with 
two  ladies  (one  of  whom  he  after- 
wards married),  the  fervant  came 
to  tell  him  a  gentleman  wiflied  to 
fpeak  with  him.  "  Tell  him,"  fay» 
the  Doctor,  <4  I  am  too  happily  en- 
gaged to  change  my  fituation."  The 
ladies  infilled  upon  it  that  he  fhould 
go,  as  his  vifitor  was  a  man  of  rank, 
his  patron,  his  fi  iend ;  and  as  ptr- 
fuafion  had  no  effect,  one  took  him 
by  the  right  arm,  the  other  by  the 
left,  and  led  him  to  the  garden-gate ; 
when  finding  refinance  w«*.  vain,  he 
bowed,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
and  in  that  exprtflive  manner  for 
which  he  was  fo  remarkable,  fpoke 
the  following  lines  : 

Thus  Adim   look\l  whtii  from  the  garden 

diivcn, 
And  thus  difputrd  orders  fent  from  Heaven; 
Like  him  I  go,  hut  yet  to  go  am  K.th; 
Like  him  I  go,  (or  angels  drove  ns  both. 
Hard  was  his  fate,  but  mine  Hill  mnre  on- 

kind; 
His  Eve  wen i  with  him,  but  mine  fLy$  be- 
hind. 


furc — funfhine.— Upon  which,  not* 
withftanding  its  raining  at  that  time 
violently,  the  accommodating  watch- 
man gravely  cries  out  in  the  proper 
key, — Paft  eleven  o'clock,  and,  by 
particular  defire,  a  funfliining  night. 


MtAnstee,    Author  of  the   New 
Bath  Guide. 

Some  years  ago,  as  Mr  Arrftee 
teas  returning  home  with  fome  jovial 
companions  through  Bath  about  three 
in  the  morning,  they  accidentally 
met  with  the  watch,  who  was  regu- 
larly crying  the  hour. — In  the  mirth 
of  heart  they  were  in,  this  was  con- 
ftrued  by  fome  of  the  bucks  to  be  a 
fort  of  fatire  upon  them  for  keeping 
bad  hours.  Mr  Anftce  therefore  in- 
lifted,  that  the  fellow  fhould  cry  pad 
eleven  o'clock  inftead  of  three,  and 
on  pain  of  corporal  punittimcnt. — 
After  fome  remonftrance,  the  poor 
man  was  obliged  to  comply ; — but 
before  he  had  finifhed  his  oration, 
fuddenly  recollecting  himfelf,  he  faid 
Jhrcwdly,  I  know  the  hour  I  am  to 
««fl,  but  pray,  gentlemen,  what  fort 
of  weather  would  you  choofe  to  have  ? 
•— Sunwine,   you  fcoundrel,  to  be 


Dr  Johnson. 

When  Dr  Percy  firft  publiihcd 
his  Colleftion  of  ancient  English  bal- 
lads, perhaps  he  was  too  lnvim  in 
commendation  of  the  .beautiful  lim- 
plicity  and  |>ottic  merit  he  fuppofci 
himfelf  to  difcover  in  them.  This 
circumftance  provoked  Johnfon  to 
obferve  to  him  one  evening  at  Mifs 
Reynold's  tea-table,  that  he  could 
rhyme  as  well,  and  as  elegantly,  in 
common  narrative  and  converfation. 
For  inltance,  fays  he, 

As  with  my  hat  upon  my  head 

I  walk'd  along  the  Strand. 
I  there  did  meet  another  rrun 

With^lr.s  hat  in  his  hand. 

Or,  to  render  fuch  poetry  fubfcrvient 
to  my  own  immediate  ufe, 

I  therefore  pray  thee,  Renny  dear, 

That  thou  wilt  give  to  me, 
With  cream  and  fugar  foften'd  well, 

Another  tlilh  of  tea. 
Nor  fear  that  I,  my  gentle  maid, 

Shall  long  detain  the  cup, 
When  once  unto  the  bottom  I 

Have  drank  the  liquor  up. 
Yet  hear,  alas !  this  mournful  truth, 

Nor  hear  it  with  a  frown ; — 
Thou  can'ft  not  make  the  tea  fo  fad 

As  I  can  gulp  it  down. 

And  thus  he  proceeded  through  fc* 
vend  more  ftanzas,  till  the  reverend 
critic  cried  out  for  quarter. 


Prior  and  Attsrbury. 

Dr  Atterburt  in  one  of  hit  let* 
tew  to  Mr  Pope,  fays,  "  1  had  not 
ftrength  enough  to  attend  Mr  Prior 
to  his  grave,  elfe  I  would  have  done 
it,  to  nave  fhoVd  hit  friends  tb*t  I 
bad  forgot  and  forgiven  nubat  be  k*A 
wrote  on  toe." 

9*eret  What  did  Mr  Prior  write 
againft  Dr  Atterbury,  Jfor  there  if 
nothing  of  that  kind  in  nit  works? 

*  To 
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To  underftand  this,  it  is  neceflarr 

.    to  look  back  to  the  Latin  epitaph 

written  by  tho  Duke  of  Buckingham, 

tad  directed  by  him  to  be  put  on  hit 

monument,  viz. 

In  one  place, 
Pro  Rege  iaepe,  pro  republic*  iemper. 

In  another  place  % 
•  Dubius,  fed  non  i  m  pro  bus  viz? ; 
Inccrtus  morior,  fed  non  inturbatus ; 
Humanum  c(l  nefrire  et  errare : 
Cbrifham  adveneror ;  Deo  confido 
Omnipotent!,  henevolentiffirao : 
Ens  entium    mi  fere  re  mci. 

The  above-cited  pailage  from  Dr 
Atterbury's  letter,  is  now  fully  ex- 
plained by  the  publication  of  the  fol- 
lowing Epigram  by  Mr  Prior  on  the 
funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
inWeftminftef  abbey,  as  performed 
by  the  bilhop. 

"  I  have  no  hope,' 


The  Duke  he  laid,  and  djtt; 
•  In  five  and  certain  hope,"  the  Prfiiic 


Of  thefe  two  learned  peers, 

I  pr'ytliee — fay,  man, 

Whois  the  greatefl  liar,  the  prieft  or  layman? 

The  Duke  he  diet 

An  infidel  confeft  : 

"He'sourdear  brother,"  fays  the  lordly  prieft. 

The  Duke  a  xnave  ! 

Still  "brother  dear,"  he  cried, 

And  who.darc  fay  "the  reverend  Prelate  lied?'* 

REMARK. 
They  neither  lied— each  fpake  as  undeceived, 
What  all  lufpelred,  and  now  all  belisVd. 


cnet, 


Two  gentlemen  (landing  upon  the 

Caltonhill  in  a  fine  rummer's  day, 

one  of  them,  who  was  ambitious  of 

being  thought  a  poet,  faid  to  the 

other,  «« I  have  made  one  excellent 

line,  but  cannot  find  a  fellow  to  it." 

"  Repeat  your  line,"  faid  his  compa- 
nion. 

Here  we  may  fee  upon  the  Borthern  fhore, 

••  Add,"  (aid  the  other, 
Kinghorn  (till  (landing  where  it  flood  before. 


An   Eastein  TALE. 


►_ 


rJ  the  faered  city  of  Benares,  enriched  by 
the  devotion  of  half  the  cart,  lived  Ha- 
fo  the  Age.    Hafez  in  his  youth  had  been 
*  merchant;  and  in  tkepurfuit  of  wealth 
had  traverfed  the  mod  diftant  leas,  and  vi- 
fited  the  mod  diftant  regions,  from  the  fea 
of  China  to  the  Arabic  Gulf,  from  Dehli 
to  Samarcand.  But  wealth  was  not  the  only 
cojeft  of  Hafez.     He  had  frequented  alfo 
the  corns  of  princes,  and  mingled  in  the 
fcekty  of  learned   men  ;    the  charms  of 
whole  conversation  had  infpired  him  with 
the  resolution  of  dedicating  to  the  plea fu res 
of  a  phil«fophtc  retirement  the  decline  of 
hb  age*  For  the  place  of  his  retreat  he  chofe 
the  city  of  Benares,  fanclined  by  the  vene- 
ration of  the  molt  remote  antiquity,  and 
annotated  by  the,  moil  favageand  mercilefs 
conquerors,  who  had  hitherto  over-run  or 
fabdned  India,  and  which  the  policy  of  the 
race  of  Timor  "had  continued  to  con  fc  crate 
to  qviet  and  repofcy  from  the  days  of  Baber 
to  those  of  Shah  Jehan,  who  fwayed  the 
seeptre  of  the  Moguls  at  the  time  when  Ha* 
fti  retired  to  Benares.     Here  be  found  a 
$k  depofit  for  his  wealth ;  for  no  Human 
mpfmM  was  then  In  India  :  and  here  he 
*      "*  fctas  solitude,  interrupted  only  by 
■bit  intcrcourfe  of  a  few  chofen 


friends,  whofe  convention  was  adorned 
with  the  fame  philofophy,  diflinguifked  by 
the  fame  fenfibility,  and  brightened  with 
the  fame  hilarity.  To  this  retreat  he  alfo 
conducted  the  darling  of  his  age,  his  only 
daughter  Zelikha.  The  beauty  of  Zelikha 
fullied  the  rofe  and  the  jcfTamine ;  and  the 

graces  of  her  mind  were  equal  to  thofe  of 
er  perfon.  Her  education  had  been  the 
care  and  delight  of  her  father ;  to  whom 
(he  was  doubly  endeared  by  his  having  loft 
an  only  fon,  who  had  been  carried  off  when 
an  infant,  together  with  fome  faithful 
flaves,  by  a  party  of  Tartars  who  at- 
tacked the  caravan  of  Hafez  as  he  was  tra- 
velling through  the  country  of  Mauwur  u 
Nuhur.  He  had  taught  her  indeed  nothing 
bur  what  belonged  to  her  fex ;  for  he  was 
too  great  a  philofopher  not  to  perceive  that 
the  knowledge  neccHary  for  a  man  is  incom- 
patible with  the  fweetnefs  of  a  woman;  but 
then  there  was  nothing  which  belonged  to 
her  fex  which  Zelikha  did  not  know.  Ze- 
likha was  not  free  from  the  frailties  of  a 
woman  ;  but  Hafez  gloried  in  thefe  frailties 
as  the  higheft  perfections  of  her  fex,  and 
regarded  them  as  the  mod  precious  dower 
he  could  beflow.  He  wifhed.  his  daughter 
to  be  an  phjeft  of  love,  not  of  ffoWbfovVxc 
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admiration;  he  wifhed  her  (a*  (he  was) 
beautiful  in  her  perfon,  beautiful  |in  her 
mind,  fvreet  in  her  difpofttion,  mild  in  her 
manners;  and  yet  this  fweetnefs  and  this 
ro  i  Id  fiefs  accompanied  with  a  dafh  of  (he  co- 
quette, and  blended  Co  as  not  Co  be  over- 
charged with  the  whims  and  vagaries  of 
female  caprice.  He  wifhed  her,  in -a  word, 
to  be  the  piclure  of  innocence;  but  hewilh- 
ed'at  tHe  fame  time  to  give  this  piclure  va- 
riety and  life,  by  intermingled  tints  of  de- 
lightful female  frailty.  This  he  wifhed  Ze- 
likha to  be ;  and  this  Zelikha  really  was. 

Hafez  had  refided  three  years  at  Bfliares, 
and  Zelikha  h.d  attained  her  feventeenth 
year,  when  thofe  contentions  arofe  among 
the  Tons  of  Shah  Jehan  which  -(hook  the 
throne  of  Dehli  to  its  foundations.  Dara* 
the  eldefl  and  moft  accomplished  of  that 
emperor's  fori*,  wa»  forced  to  take  arms 
again  ft  his  father,  in  order  to  defend  htm- 
felf  again  ft  the  intrigues  of  his  brothers, 
especially  £urungzebc,  and  to  maintain  <hc 
poflcflion  of  his  undoubted  rights.  His 
camp  was  pitched  ne«r  the  ci'y  of  bVnarc*;, 
and  the  nations  ot  India  flocked  to  his 
standard.  Among  the  rc(r  came  Sadi  Ha- 
rriet, the  favourite  fun  of  the  Raiah  of  lie- 
nares.  Sadi  had  been  the  fi  iend  of  Dara  '" 
from  his  earlicft  youth;  and  was  now  deter- 
mined to  fhare  the  fortune  of  that  prince, 
and  prove  his  friendfhip  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger. Yet  it  \*a*  w.th  a  tiimult  of  mingled 
fentiments  that  Sadi  joined  the  camp  of 
Dara:  for  the  charms  of  Zelikha  had  long 
captivated  hU  hcjit ;  and  the  idea  of  parting 
from  her,  uncertain  whether  he  fhouldcvcr 
return,  overwhelmed  him  with  the  molt 
melancholy  reflections.  Hafez  had  witnef- 
fed  and  appioved  their  loves;  and  now  flu- 
red  in  thai  grief  which  mutually  opprefftd 
bis  daughter  and  her  lover,  lie  attempted, 
however,  to  adminiftcrconf  lation  to  them 
bo:h,  and  flatter. d  himfclf  with  having 
fuccccded.  Whiic  the  army  of  Dua  re- 
in, imd  nr»r  H  n«re«,  Sadi  frequently  reti- 
red from  the  gmp  to  vifit  hii  beloved  Ze- 
likha ;  and  by  indulging  thcmfclvrs  with 
(lie  hopes  of  f<>on  meeting  ag-tiri,  they  at 
length  li'idme  reconciled  to  their  firnation. 
As  a  further  tie,  however,  they  were,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Rjph  at-d  Hafez,  united 
in  maniagc  according  to  the  rites  of  Hin- 
doftan;  and  Sadi,  after  this  fact cd  pledge, 
finally  joined  the  army  of  Dara,  which  be- 
gan now  to  advance  towards  Dehli.  The 
fate  of  that  unfortunate  and  admirable 
prince  is  well  known.  After  a  fcrics  of 
viQ<<ries  and  defeats  of  prosperous  and  ad- 
verfc  foiutnc,  he  was  at  length  compelled 
to  flee  from  Hindofhn,  and  take  refuge  in 
the  oppofile  peninfuia  of  India.  Sadi  was 
the  companion  of  his  misfortunes  and  bis 
High* ;  for  next  to  Dara,  the  vengeance  of 
«4uinngicU  was  chiefly  pointed  agaijUlkim. 


Dara  at  laft  was  betrayed  to  his  en 
ther ;  and  Sadi  narrowly  efcaped 
mountains  of  Arracan,  where  he  liv 
cealed  with  a  few  companions.  I 
length  prevailed  over  confiderations 
ty ;  and  he  icfolved,  at  the  rifle  of  1 
to  vifit  again  the  abode  of  his  Zelikh 
guifed  accordingly  in  the  habit  of  a  ! 
he  travelled  over  India,  and  arrived 
at  Benares.  He  went  inftantly  to  tru 
of  his  father;  but  his  father  was  : 
more,  and  his  brother  had  a  (Turned  tl 
reign  ty.  Zelikha  too  was  gone,  and 
nor  could  any  information  concernii 
be  obtained.  Sadi  was  reduced  to  < 
His  brother,  he  doubted  not,  who 
ways  been  his  enemy,  would  make 
with  Aurungxebe  by  betraying  bin 
even  though  he  could  have  enjoy 
fovereignty,  he  defpifed  dominion 
Zelikha.  Uncertain  whither  to  dii 
courfe,  he  refolved  notwithstanding 
verfc  all  the  eaft  in  fcarch  of  Haft 
being  Supplied  by  ibmc  friends  with 
which  he  concealed  under  his  fordi 
he  inftantly  left  Benares. 

He  had  wandered  for  Tome  days,  i 
reeling  hi}  courfe  one  way,  now  a 
when  he  found  himfelf  at  length  in 
ritory  of  the  Maratus;  and  had  not  r. 
ed  far  till  he  was  fur  rounded  by  a  t 
thefe  plunderers.  No  refpclt  was 
his  Faquir's  habit;  he  was  (tripped  i 
thing  valuable,  and  upon  the  point  < 
abandoned  to  his  fate,  when  anothf 
of  the  fame  nation  appeared.  Thi 
was  conducted  by  a  perfon  to  wh 
greateft  fuhmifCon  feemed  to  be  pai< 
nrft  party  fhowed  him  their  booty,  a 
mitted  to  him  the  diftribution  of  it. 
furveyed  the  jewels,  he  ordered  the 
laid  afide,  and  the  unhappy  Sadi  to 
dueled  along  with  them  to  ih*ir  p 
fortrefs,  which  was  not  far  dtftaut. 
their  arrival  at  the  fort  rr  ft,  Huflcin  / 
that  was  tho  name  of  the  young  Marat 
having  led  Sadi  into  a  private  a  pa 
and  fhowing  him  the  jewels,  afked  h 
thefe  riches  could  be  reconciled  with 
a  habit  ?  There  was  fome thing  in  t 
of  Huftein  which  imp  re  fled  upon 
fpeel  at  the  lame  time  and  love ;  an 
termined  theief  ire  to  conceal  nothii 
him.  When  Sadi  had  related  his 
**  lam  your  friend,"  exclaims  J 
"  and  will  protect  you:  1  will  even  < 
—perhaps  I  may  rcftore  to  you  y«i 
loft  Zelikha,  and  the  venerable 
"  How !"  cries  Sadi,  "  rcftore  Zelil 
Hafez!  arc  they  with  you  ?"  "  No; 
are  at  Poonah :  and  I  will  proceed  % 
immediately  to  the  court  of  our  prim 
I  doubt  not,  will  rcftore  them  to  yon 
Early  next  morning,  accordingly, 
and  Sadi  began  itotr  journey  to  tb 
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•f  the  Maratta  empire;  where,  upon  their 
arrival,  they  found  Hafez  and  Zclikha  at  the 
palace  of  Sevagee,  who  had  lately  afcended 
the  Maratta  throne,    and  who   afterwards 
proved  {o  formidable  an  enemy  to  the  power 
of  the  Moguls.     Their  joy  at  meeting  was 
imdefcribable.     ft  had  been  univcrfally  be- 
lieved at    Benares   that  Sadi  perifbed  with 
Dara,  and  the  news  had  nearly  coft  Zclikha 
her  life.  She  had  (hut  herfelf  op  for  a  whole 
year ;  during  which  me  faw  nobody  but  her 
father,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  Sadi. 
Hafez,    however,    had  at  length   prevailed 
upon  her  to  try  the  experiment  of  travelling; 
by  which  he  hoped  in  fome  degree  to  re- 
move the  fettled    melancholy  which  had 
feized  her,  and  which  could  be  alleviated 
only  by  the  ceafclef's  variety  of  new  objects. 
The  delightful  kingdom  of  Cafhmir  he  had 
propofed  as  the  limit  of  their  journey;  but 
they  experienced  rn  the  road  the  fame  fate 
with  Sadi.     A  troop  of  Marattas  attacked 
them  and  their  attendants;  and  thoy.-muft 
have  been  inftantly  pillaged,  -had  not  Hafez, 
whom  the  fame  of  the  jufticc  and  generality 
of  Sevagee  had  reached,  demanded   to  be 
conducted  to  the  prince,  with  whom  hefaid 
he  had  bufinefs  to  tranfacl  of  a  moll  import- 
ant nature.     Sevagee  luckily  detained  them 
fume  time  at  his  court;  and  Sadi  thus  was 
conducted  by  the  hand  of  misfortune  to  the 
very  fnmmit  of  his  happinefs. 

After  continuing  for  forae  time  at  the 
coon  of  this  excellent  prince,  Hafee  prepared 
to  proceed  on  his  journey  to  Cafhmir;  which 
he  propofed,  together  with  Sadi  and  Zclikha, 
to  make  his  future  lofidence.  Huflein,  how- 
ever, who  was  to  efcort  them  to  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Matatta  territory,  wilhed  them 
to  (lay  fume  days  at  his  fortrefs  before  their 
departure ;  and  he  was  feconded  by  Sevagee, 
*ho  pnoiifed  to  make  one  of  the  party. 
Soch  an  offer  could  not  be  refufed ;  and  they 
fetout  arcording/y  for  the  cattle  of  Huflein. 
They  bad  not  been  long  arrived  when  an 
old  (live  belonging  to  Hafez  burft  into  the 
apartment,  exclaiming,  "  I  have  feen  Ha- 
met!" "  What  Hamet?"  •«  Yourlold  fer- 
vant,"  replied  the  Have,  "  who  was  carried 
off  with  your  infant  fon  Selim  by  the  Tartars 
of  Mauwur  u  Nuhur."  "  Where  is  he?" 
•cried  Hafez :  "  Conduit  him  to  me  this  mo-. 
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mem."  *Hamet  was  accordingly  introduced. 
"  My  faithful  Hamet,  are  you  dill  alive? 
but  where  is  my  fon  ?"  Hamet  fell  on  his 
knees  before  Hafez;  and  burftinginto  tears, 
••  Your  ("on,"   he  cries,  "  now  fits  befide 

you Huflein   Ally   is   your  fon    Selim. 

We  efcaped  from  the  Tartars;  and,  after 
many  dangers  and  fatigues,  arrived  at  I  a  ft 
in  this  country,  where  we  put  ourielves  un- 
der the  protection  of  a  chief,  who  adopted 
Selim,  gave  him  his  own  nnne,  and,  dying, 
bequeathed  to  him  the  territory.  I  have  hi- 
therto concealed  from  him  the  ftory  of  hit 
birth ;  ocean fe,  having  never  received  any 
information  concerning  you, the  ftcret  could 
have  only  diflrcfled  him,  without  affording 
any  advantage.  But  now**  here  tears 
choaked  his  utterance ;  and  the  whole  com- 
pany were  equally  overpowered  by  the  refill- 
lefs  force  of  fenfibtlity.  Hafez  at  length  re- 
covering, "  My  fon !"  cries  he;  "  my  long- 
loft,  fon  !  we  (hall  never  be  feparated  more! 
— you  fhall  go  with  us  to-Cammir — my  faith- 
ful Hamet  too— he  fhall  accompany  us.  But 
will  Sevagee  part  with  his  Huffiin  Aly>  and 
acknowledge  my  fuperior  right  to  Selim  T* 
"  Never  (hall  Sevagee,**  replies  the  prince, 
prevent  the  happinefs  of  Hafez  !  Selim  fhall 
go;  and  he  fhall  go  loaded  with  all  the 
riches  which  my  power  can  be  flow.  Let  lis 
return  immediately  to  Poonah."  Next  day 
they  accordingly  departed  for  that  capital ; 
where  thty  refided  for  fome  days,  and  then 
fet  out  for  Cafhmir.  Upon  their  arrival  in 
that  delightful  country,  they  fixed  their  re- 
fidcnce  in  a  beautiful  fpot  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Nilab.  Selim  wedded  one  of  the  black- 
ey*d  maids  of  Calhmir,  the  charming  Zulima, 
daughter  to  a  neighbouring  chief,  whofe 
cafllc  was  not  for  from  the  dwelling  of  Hafez, 
who  fpcnr  the  remainder  of  his  days,  fome- 
times  with  his  fon,  and  fometimes  with  his 
daughter.  As  for  Sadi  and  Zclikha,  their 
days  continued  to  roll  on  with  uninterrupted 
felicity.  Blefled  with  a  numerous  progeny, 
free  from  all  the  ills  of  ambition,  and  iecure 
from  all  the  alarm*  of  war,  they  afforded  an 
example,  that  the  road  of  virtue  is  the  road 
to  happinefs ;  and  that  an  early,  a  finccre, 
and  an  ardent  love,  fcldom  fails  to  be  re- 
'waidcd. 
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The  Supper  of  the  Si  x  Sages. 
A  tranflathn  frsm  the  French. 

To  Mr . 

Ydear  Philofopher,  a  while 
JUbsyotur  mnfclcs,  try  to  fmile. 


K  a 


Wife  men  like  us  of  twenty-three,  * 
May  after  dinner,  fure,  be  free. 
Mankind  (who,  if  we  have  difceruiiig, 
Shall  one  day  profit  hy  our  learning;, 
Lett  we  fhould  of  our  ftudics  tire, 
Will  let  Ui  for  one  night  refnire. 
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Then  come,  thy  ferious  afpecl  cheer, 
Nor  blufh  a  comic  tale  to  hear. 
I  care  not  bow  in  words  'tis  dreft— 
'Til  very  moral—quite  your  laftc, 
And  foil  as  innocent;  for  I 
Unwillingly  wou'd  hurt  a  fly. 

Timanthes,  of  Athenian  race, 
Young,  full  of  fire  as  fcant  of  grace 
One  day  in  pkilofophic  dream, 
Did  thus  revolve  the  following  fcheme  i 
How  fine,  laid  he,  the  fages  way  ! 
Now  virtue  (bines  in  all  they  fay ! 
Their  fouls  of  human  erroam>  quit  f 
In  wife  rebukes,  bow  great  their  wit  I 
These  woadrous  beings,  by  their  fa fh ions, 
Have  none,  or  have  fubdu'd  their  pafiionsl 
Let's  view  them  nearer,  n"w  I've  leifure} 
I'm  weary  of  the  noife  call'd  pleafurc 
No  more  I'll  feek  the  fair— I  vow ; 
Wifdom  (ball  he  my  miftrefs  now. 
vTis  done  :  retir'd  within  myfelf, 
Henceforth  I'll  better  ufe  my  pelf: 
Each  day  I'll  try  if  men  of  wit 
Will  at  my  table  deign  to  fit ; 
If  they'll  their  precious  time  give  up, 
To  morrow  let's  have  fix  to  tup. 

Crantor,  Timagcnes,  Chryfippus, 
Crito,  Lyfias,  and  Leucippus, 
And  honed  Socrates,  (who  knew 
Tho'  modeft   more  thin  all  the  crew), 
Next  day  his  humble  card  perus'd-^ 
jiifufftr— -not  to  be  refund.—- 
3  wept  the  lall,  they  all  agreed 
At  young  Timanihes'  coif  to  feed. 
Good  men  in  thefe  times,  right  or  wrong, 
Shun'd  where  the  company  was  throng; 
And  Socrates,  who  porridge  eats, 
Lik'd  not  invited  formal  treats. 

Meanwhile  Timanthes  orders  all, 
for  niceft  art  three  courfes  call. 
His  cook  docs  all  his  (kill  cxhauft 
To  make  philofophy  repaft. 

Juftat  the  time  our  youth  did  fix, 
Exactly  came  the  hungry  fix. 

The  fmqking  fupper  now  appear'd  j 

Hy  favoury  fmells  the  fages  cheer'd. 
In  choices!  terms  their  hoft  addrels, 

And  many  a  fulfome  thing  cxpreis. 

For  each  he  thanks  them  by  a  bow. 

With  modeft  pleafure.  o'er  his  brow. 
Their  conversation  ferious  grown, 

Our  fages  in  fententious  tone, 

Each  to  maintain  his  reputation, 

Pronounce  a  moral  d'flertation : 

In  filent  admiration  of  it, 

Their  patron  hears,  and  hopes  to  profit. 
Quoth  Crantor,  Luxury,  'tis  plain, 

Is  r»f  all  public  good  the  bane.; 

Victims  of  pride,  our  citizens 

To  vain  fljow  fa  orifice  their  means. 

Po  not  **  Barbaric  gold  and  pearl" 

H«ng  on  the  cheek  of  every  girl? 

To  gratify  our  vain  deli  res, 

from  fcr,  j&aguifaat  attires, 


Vile  drops,  are  bought  at  deareft  rate— 
With  gold  the  life-blood  of  the  (rate: 
Acquainted  with  our  hobby-horfes, 
We  let  all  nations  drain  our  purfes. 

Thus  Crantor  fpoke ;  but  being  hot, 
Freed  of  a  diamond- clafp  his  coat. 
His  wafte-coat— tiflue;  tr<>m  the  Ganges, 
Shines  in  thiee  colours,  filken  changes  ; 
With  Tyrian  put  pie  rich  the  hem, 
And  fpangled  o'er  with  many  a  gem. 

Timagcnes,  he  fide  him  feated, 
On  luxury  as  wifely  treated  ; 
tfut  chiefly  thought  excefs  pernicious, 
In  riot-feafts  and  meats  delicious. 
A  frugal  regimen  was  fafe ; 
Bare  necefTarics  he'd  vouch  fafe  j 
That  art  the  epicure  fo  prizes, 
Its  daily  harm  in  vain  difguifes. 
Wt  eat  t$  live,  not  live  h  eat  ; 
I  prove  it  in  laft  book  I  writ. 

He  longer  wou'd  have  fpoke,  but  faw 
The  lervants  ready  to  withdraw; 
So  gave  his  eloquence  a  truce, 
More  prudently  his  jaws  to  ufe, 
And  seizes  on  a  charming  pye ; 
Which  while  he  fpoke  was  praifed  high, 
And  'twas,  fo  little  time  he  wafted, 
The  only  difb  he  had  nut  tailed. 

While  he  his  racking  gullet  ftretcbes 
To  eat  it  all,  hear  other  fpceehrs. 
Says  Lyfias  :  To  love  the  table ! 
'lis  bafe,  'tis  low,  abominable! 
Says  C  ho,  *Tis  degenerate,  vile, 
Without  allurements  to  beguile! 
Thus  always  preaching,  reprobating. 
The  monftrous  vice  of  over-eating, 
The  one  difpaiches  in  a  trice 
A  partridge  exquifitely  nice; 
The  other  with  a  gofling  crowns 
His  plate,  and  picks  it  to  the  bones* 

Of  all  the  vices,  fays  Chryfipp, 
In  drunkenness  *ti.<  worft  to  dip. 
How  happy,  (aid  this  vintage- hater, 
Had  man  no  beverage  but  water ; 
His  reafon  found  would  then  efcape 
The  direful  madnefs  of  the  grape. 
His  theme  the  better  to  purfue, 
And  drown  a  cart*  load  of  ragout, 
Each  moment  wou'd  Chryfipp  incline 
To  fteep  bis  argument  in  wine : 
So  long  he  fpoke,  fo  much  he  drunk, 
At  length  quite  beaftly,  down  he  funk. 

Their  bei lies  cram m*d  up  to  the  brim, 
Our  fages  now  in  noble  trim, 
^.lmoft  like  other  men  appear'd, 
All  fpoke  at  once,  but  no  one  hear'd 
Their  wond'ning  hoft  at  laft  difcern'd, 
He'd,  truly  judging,  nothing  learn'd. 

From  common-place  the  learned  rout 
Point  all  the  faults  of  mankind  out. 
On  Love,  bear  how  their  talk  commences  I 
This  rage,  this  tumult  of  the  fenfes, 
How  dangerous,  how  full  of  ill>! 
WhaUw  of  Wood  fair  HdcnfpilU! 

Alciia* 
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Alddeifce  forget  bis  birth ; 

Bend  that  broad  back,  which  bore  the  earth, 

Voder  Omphatc's  chains,  and  twirl 

Supine,  the  diftaffof  a  girl. 

Thus  Venus  reigns,  diiperfing  far 

Fierce  difoord,  and  the  plagues  of  war* 

The  wife  eJcapc  fnch  ills  as  thefe, 

No  paffion  interrupts  their  peace, 

Lencippus  fays,  and  can  defptfc 

Th'  attraction  of  the  fair  one's  eyes ; 

No  pain  it  coils  them.— As  he  fpoke, 

Fur  Agnes  in  upon  them  broke, 

The  gard'ner's  daughter;  fruits  (he  bore, 

Cnti'd  from  her  father's  richeft'ftore, 

Lefs  frefl)  and  rofy  than  her  face: 

Sixteen,  and  natural  her  grace ; 

Her  timid  ftep,  her  fparkling  eye, 

Dovocaft  by  liative  modefty  ; 

fist  mild  and  tender  as  the  dove, 

At  once  breathes  Innocence  and  love. 

Each  feels  a  pain  he  wou'd  difguife; 

But  each  devours  her  with  his  -eyes, 

And,  boiling  hot  with  love  and  wine, 

JVoold  tempt  her  with  fome  goatifh  fign. 

Next  her.  and  charm'd  with  what  he  faw, 

xeocipp  lays  an  audacious  paw 

Upon  her  hand.     But  with  alarm 

She  haftily  draws  back  her  arm  ; 

Indifengaging,  makes  a  Humble: 

Swift  Crito  faves  her  from  the  tumble. 

To  biro  the  trembling  fair  he  drew ; 

An  amorous  arm  around  her  threw  ; 

licentious  were  his  air  ami  look. 

The  lovely  girl  bluuYd  rebuke ; 

And  far  more  charming  (he  appears, 

Her  eyes  half  melting  into  tears. 

Quirt  Lyflas  took  her  part,  and  try'd  to 

tot  her  himiclf  from  am'rous  Crito. 

Bat  »hilecach  other  they  upbraid, 

Timagenes  holds  fail  the  maid  : 

He  triumphs  in  his  happy  tlireft, 

When  Chryfipp  high  as  he  can  lift 

A  ftaggon,  throws  it  at  his  crown  ; 

The  letchcj  lifclefs  tumbles  down. 

Thisrait'd  the  fquabble  (till  the  higher; 

Each  asad  with  wine,  and  fierce  with  ire, 

Without  delay  the  bonetf  folks 

Drifeo'er  the  table,  fcold,  and  box  : 

In  fragments,  round  the  bottles  fly ; 

V7kh,  Rafcal !  8coundrcl !  Sir  you  lie! 

Timaothes,  who  was  undeceived, 

His  former  error  now  perceiv'd. 

He  calls  his  fenrants,  peace  reftorct , 

And  rums  the  fages  out  of  doors. 

Each  ft&gger'd  home  juft  as  he  con'd ; 

And  left  rimauthes  to  conclude, 

That  real  wifdom  oft  is  wanting 

Where  men  are  graveft  in  defcanting. 


s 


SONNE  T PajToial. 

Htr iieid- youths,  and  village- maids, 
Liften  to  a  Shepherd's  ftrain ; 
wbcai  Love  your  heart  invades, 
«S  tfwtb  10  afcertain  : 
*ow  jov  read  you  prove, 

I  Ally  then,  you  fey* 


If  in  abfence  lone  yon  grieve, 

Pine,  and  count  the  pen  five  hour  ; 
If  no  pleafures  can  relieve ; 

Then  doth  love  your  peace  devour* 
If  that  grief  you  drive  to  hide, 

Feigning  mirth,  and  forcing  cheat  l 
If  a  fmile  would  feero  to  chide, 

Yet  in  chiding  fwell  the  tear; 
Starting  drops  unerring  prove, 
Then,  and  only  then,  you  love. 

When  no  more  the  Song  invite*. 

Pipe  or  dance  upon  the  Green, 
Dead  to  all  the  gay  delights, 

Wont  to  charm  the  mind  iertne; 
If  in  thofe  you  take  no  part, 

Clos'd  the  ear,  and  fix'd  the  eye ; 
If  in  crowds  the  vacant  heart 

Heaves  th'  involuntary  ugh; 
Ceafelefs  forrows  fadly  prove, 
Then,  and  only  then,  you  love. 

When  the  favonr'd  objedVs  near, 

If  your  joy,  beyond  controul, 
Bids  the  glad,  the  glift'ning  tear, 

More  than  fpeak  the  raptur'd  foul ; 
If  the  chance,  tho*  welcome  touch, 

Thrills  thro'  every  panting  vein } 
If  you  cannot  gaze  too  much, 

With,  yet  dread,  to  gaze  again ; 
Stolen  glances  fondly  prove, 
Then,  and  only  then,  you  love. 

When  again  the  village-  fports 

With  redoubl'd  lwectnefs  charm, 
Brighter  all  the  known  reforts, 

Dearer  every  foft  alarm ; 
When  the  moments  gliding  by, 

New  enjoyments  daily  rile; 
When  each  joy  is  extafy, 

Shar'd  with  thofe  you  fondly  prize? 
Happy  hours,  tho'  tranfieut,  prove, 
Then  you  live,  for  then  you  love. 


To  Mr  C— 

Ntfil  MtuilU  tibi  umor  fmdori,  &e. 

Horace,  bookiL  odefv.  Imitated* 

SM1T  with  a  fptder-brufher's  face. 
Think  not  thy  paflion  a  difgrace, 
Nor  look  fo  d— 'd  dejected ; 
Where  is  thy  ancient  valour  fled  ? 
Nay— never  blufh,  and  hang  thy  hfad, 
Like  Bobadil  detected. 

When  Cupid  wills  his  darts  to  fly, 
Prom  corner  of  a  cookmaid's  eye, 
v   The  Aouteft  may  be  taken  ; 
And  whilft  (he  ftirs  the  kitchen- Are, 
Kindling  her  cheeks,  and  his  defire, 
His  heart  may  melt  like  bacon. 

Then  blufh  not  at  th'  ignoble  flame  ; 
Heroes  of  old  have  done  the  fame, 
Tho*  great  within  the  trenches ; 
Achilles,  Ajax,  and  the  Czar, 
Softeu'd  the  ragged  brow  of  way 

1a  prints  wukthcii  *t*sjbtv 
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Courage,  dear  boy,  return  once  more, 
Leave  not  Cindrilla  to  deplore, 

Whom  thy  fweet  air  bewitches ; 
Her  mop,  her  bruOi,  neglclted  lie- 
She  ca'n  nor  make  nor  bake  a  pye— 

Scarce  fee  to  waft  her  diihes. 

Wilt  thou  no  more  frequent  the  green  ? 
With  folded  arms  no  more  be  fcen, 

Thy  own  fweet  perfon  viewing  ? 
O  how  (he  longs  to  fee  thee  there, 
With  wrinkled  boot  and  turn'd-up  hair, 

Tho*  to  her  own  undoing! 

And  then  to  hear  thee  talk  fo  fine, 
Of  horfes,  w— -s,  and  where  to  dine, 

In  neat  fet  phrafe  fo  charming— 
Cindrilla  fwears  her  heart  is  won, 
That  (he's  rcfolv'd  to  be  undone, 

And  give  her  miftreft  warning. 

The  Mines  may  be  pert,  and  fhecr; 
But  (enrants,  though  in  common  geer, 

Stuff* gowns,  and  coaifir  jacket, 
May  yet  conceal  as  fair  a  (kin, 
Be  as  provocative  to  fin, 

And  make  not  half  the  racket. 

Befides,  who,  knows,  thy  love  ma)  be 
Of  noble  blood,  in  low  degree, 

Tho'  now  with  fcarcc  a  rag  on  ; 
Some  fairy,  envious  of  her  worth, 
Doom'd  her  to  labour  from  her  birth. 

Sprung  from  renown \i  Pendragon. 

Come  then  to  thy  Cindriila*s  arms, 
Bedizen *d  in  her  Sunday  charms, 
No  gaudy  filks  and  latins; 


But  new-ftarch'd  cap,  and  tuck'd-up  gowa 
With  red  and  white  that's  all  her  own, 
StufT  petticoat,  and  pat  tins. 

Pardon,  if  in  thefc  lyric  lays 

1  trumpet  forth  Cindrilla's  praife, 

Her  beauty  tho'  una  mmon  ; 
With  fourfcore  years  upon  my  head* 
Thou  halt  hut  little  caufe  to  dread 

A  poor  infirm  old  woman. 


The  Condemned  Criminal's  Soli< 
loqjjy,  on  his  committing  Su  I  c  id  I, 
alarmed  at  the  approach  of  public  Exe- 
cution. 


*i 


COME  pleafiog  refit  eternal  /lumber, 
fall! 

Seal  ovne,  that  once  muff  feal  the  eyes  of  all!" 
Tir'd  Nature,  weary  in  hit  gloomy  cell, 
ln:p|nres  relief  ere  tolls  the  Jolcmn  knell. 
I've  heard  the  found,  and  mourn 'd  the  paf 

ling  fcene ; 
But  now  far  greater  horrors  wake  within. 
Then  come,  thru  hilpcr  cf  mv  heavy  uort, 
Give  friendly  aid,   uhcic  life  knows  no  re- 

pofe. 
Poor  aching  heart !  thy  painfn)  ftruggling! 

ceafr, 
N«w  reft  Hiy  labours  in  perpetual  peace. 
Ah,  my  fad  foul !  but  whither  drift  thou  fly, 
Sunk  in  the  grave,  or  foaring  to  the  (lev  ? 
Tis  done,  alas!  the  ftie*mmg  purple  fl<>wft 
Its  energy  no  more  mail  urge  the  caufe. 
flere  will  I  die. — Mjy  pi'v  never  grieve. 
Or  feci  a  pang  for  one  unfit  to  livt ' 


ENGLISH    THEATRE. 


THEATRICAL  ENTERTAINMENTS, 
when  exhibited  with  that  de- 
gree of  ability  and  fplendour  pecu- 
liar to  the  London  theatres,  are  fo 
much  the  object  of  public  attention, 
and  fo  generally  attractive,  that  their 
influence  on  the  national  character  is 
far  from  rnconfiderable.  Viewing 
them  in  that  light,  we  have  been  in- 
duced to  prefent  our  readers  with  a 
iketch  of  the  dramatic  occurrences  in 
London.  Wc  mean  not,  however,  to 
4nter  fo  minutely  or  fo  generally  into 
the  fubje&  as  the  periodical  publi- 
cations of  that  metropolis.  In  the 
prefent  cireumftances  of  the  times, 
when  the  meafurcs  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  prevent  the  dcftru&ion  of  our 
eauonal  chara&er  and  credit  prefr 


heavily  on  every  fpecics  of  induftry ; 
when  the  calls  on  humanity  from  ge- 
neral diftrefs  are  heightened  by  the 
feverity  of  the  feafon  ;  it  could  not 
gratify  our  readers  to  be  informed  of 
the  amazing  fums  that  are  lavimed 
on  Italian  fingers  and  French  dan- 
cers :  nor  is  it  probable  that  a  de- 
{cant  on  the  melting  thrills  of  Pa- 
chiorotti,  or  the  aftonifhing  agility 
of  Veftris,  would  be  equally  intereft- 
ing  with  an  account  of  the  produc- 
tion of  a  Sheridan,  or  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  performance  of  a  Siddons. 
It  is  therefore  to  the  Englifh  drama 
alone  that  our  attention  will  be  di- 
rected. 

In  the  period  which  comes  imme- 
diately under  our  infpedion,  no  new 
*  piece; 
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piece  has  appeared  at  either  theatre 
which  demands  a  particular  difcuf- 
fion.  At  Drury-Lane,  a  tragedy 
called  the  Carmelite,  bitten  by  Mr 
Cumberland,  has  contributed  to  dif- 
play  the  inimitable  talents  of  Mrs. 
Siddons,  in  a  ftyle  more  varied  and 
novel  than  moil  of  the  characters 
(he  has  hitherto  performed.  Owing 
perhaps  to  this  circumftance,  the 
piece  was  moil  favourably  received. 
The  fituations  are  well  chofen,  and 
,  the  language  nervous,  though  fomc- 
times  turgid ;  but  the  fable  and  cha- 
ncers bear  too  ftrong  a  refemblance 
to  Douglas,  Merope,  and  fome  other 
popular  tragedies,  to  lay  claim  to 
originality.  The  Natural  Son,  a 
comedy,  written  by  the  fame  author, 
did  not  meet  with  equal  fuccefs.  It 
dragged  heavily  on  for  a  few  nights, 
when  it  was  laid  afide;  and  the  pub- 
lic have  not  cxpreflcd  any  anxiety  for 
its  revival.  It  was  a  hafly  produc- 
tion, and  inferior  to  mod  of  Mr 
Cumberland's  performances. 

At  Covcnt-Garden,  a  new  opera 
called  Fount ainblcau,  written  by  Mr 
O'Keefc,  author  of  the  Agreeable, 
Surprife,  &c.  met  with  confiderable 
applaufe.  It  abounds  with  that  far- 
cical humour,  that  fun  and  eccentri- 
city, which  peculiarity  this  author's 
productions;  and  which  compel  us 
to  laugh  in  fpitc  of  abfurdity  and  in- 
coofiftence. — A  new  comedy  called 
the  Follies  of  a  Day,  or  The  marriage 
•f  Figaro,  translated  from  the  French 
of  Monf.  Beaumcrchais  by  Mr  Hol- 
eroft,  is  now  the  prevailing  enter- 
tainment at  this  theatre.  It  had  an 
.  amazing  run  at  Paris ;  abounds  with 
intrigue,  buftle,  and  ftage- trick ;  and 
niay  not  improperly  be  called  a  fpeak- 
iog  pantomime. 

The  attention   of  the   theatrical 

world  has  been  much  excited  by  the 

appearance  of  a  very  young  candidate 

tor  fame,  a  Mr  Ho  {man. — His  firft 

performance  was  Romeo ;  and  with 

|  -  imk  excellence  did  he  acquit  himfclf, 

\  the  higheft  expectations  were 

2  gf  hia  future  fuccefs.     The 


injudicious  zeal  of  his  friends,  which* 
prompted  him  to  attempt  the  arduous 
parts  of  Richard,  Macbeth,  &c*  has 
confidcrably  lowered  him  in  the  pub- 
lic opinion.  His  general  fault  is  im- 
pet polity  and  violence.  Where  the 
pafllons  of  the  play  accord  with  this 
difpofition,  he  is  excellent ;  where 
they  do  not,  he  labours  harfhly  and 
unpleafantly  through  the  fcene.— 
There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that 
time,  application,  and  good  advice, 
will  render  him  an  excellent  a&or. 

A  very  formidable  rival  to  the  a- 
bove  gentleman  has,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  prefent  month,  made  his  firft  ap- 
pearance.    His  name  is  Pope ;  and 
in  the  performance  of  Oroonoko  and 
Jaifter,  he  difplayed  fuch  a  degree  of 
judgment  and  power  of  execution,  at 
to  extort  applaufe  from  the  mod  fafti- 
dious  critics.    It  was  obferved,  how- 
ever, that  his  other  talents  bore  n# 
proportion  to  the  excellence  of  his 
voice,  which  is  powerful  and  finely 
modulated ;  fo  that  his  future  fuc- 
cefs will  principally,    if  not   folely, 
depend  on  the  effect  of  his  elocution* 
•     Mrs  Crawfurd  having  performed 
feveral  of  her  principal  parts  at  Co- 
vent- Garden  theatre,  the  critics  are 
naturally  led  to  compare  her  with 
-Mrs  Siddons.     Thofe  who  remember 
what  (he  was,  will  confider  the  com- 
petition as  not  unequal ;  but,  at  the 
prefent  day,  (he  muft  yield  to  the 
more  vigorous  talents  of  her  rival. 
Excellent  as  Mrs  Siddons  is,  how- 
ever, her  admirers  mould  not  jn  every 
refpect  exalt  h?r  above  Mrs  Craw- 
furd. She  is  perhaps  upon  the  wMc 
fuperior;  but  in  many  points  fhefalia 
fhort.      Thofe  lovers  of  the  drama 
who  (hall  live  to  fee  the  whole  career 
of  thofe  two  a&refles,  may  think  the 
following opinion,given  by  an  allowed 
judge  of  theatrical  merit,  not  an  un- 
fair one  :   "  Mrs  Crawfurd  infinua- 
ted,  attracted,  and  was  deeply  en- 
graven on  the  heart ; — Mrs  Siddons 
dazzled  and  inflamed  the   imagina- 
tion ;  but  (he  aftonifhed  tooroucVkVa 
delimit." 


PtdFOSAL  fir  inftUmiMg.  *  Soe ibtt  for  the  Cultivation  cf  Voc  al  Harmony  in geuraj, 

and  af  S  A  c  ft  e  d  M  u  si  c  i »  par titu! jr. 


rr  has  long  been  a  matter  of  regret  to  the 
Lovers  of  Vocal  Mufic  in  this  country, 
that  while  Inftrnmental  Mufic  has  been  ma- 
king considerable  progrefs,  Vocal  Harmony 
has  been  aim  oft  totally  neglected.— Partial 
attempts  have  been  made  at  different  times 
to  remedy  this,  and  to  introduce  into  this 
country  a  knowledge  of  Choral  Mufic,  the 
cultivation  of  which  is  fo  much  attended  to 
in  other  countries.—- But  tbcfe  attempts  have 
hitherto  proved  ineffectual;  and  the  ft  ate  of 
Vocal  Mufic  of  every  kind,  cfpeciallyof  that 
employed  in  the  fervke  of  the  Church,  is 
perhaps  at  prefent  at  as  low  an  ebb  as  it  ever 
has  been, 

To  remedy  this  evil,  and  to  promote  a 
tafte  in  this  country  for  Vocal  Harmony,  is 
an  object  of  Come  importance.  Warned  by 
the  failure  of  former  attempts,  perhaps  it 
may  not  he  impoffible  to  avoid  thofe  errors 
to  which  their  want  of  fuccefs  may  be  attri- 
buted, and  to  cftablith  fuch  an  in  dilution 
as  will  introduce  a  general  cultivation  of 
Vocal  Mufic,  efpecially  of  that  kind  adapted 
to  Divine  Worfhip,  and  a  considerable  im- 
provement in  the  performance  of  Vocal  Har- 
mony of  all  kinds. 

What  feems  hitherto  to  have  been  prin- 
cipally wanted  in  this  country,  is  a  proper 
Seminary  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the 
knowledge  of  Mufic.  The  revenues  of  the 
Church,  which  in  other  countries  afford  fuch 
liberal  aids  for  that  purpofc,  are  here  fo 
icamy  as  to  be  unable  to  give  any  alfiftance 
to  promote  fuch  an  eftablifbment.— It  is. 
to  the  exertions  of  individuals  only  that  fuch 
an  inftitution  mud  owe  its  exigence. 

It  is  therefore  propofed  to  eftablifh  a  So- 
ciety for  the  cultivation  of  Vocal  Harmony 
in  general,  and  of  Sacred  Mufic  iu  particu- 
lar.—-This  Society  to  be  unlimited  in  the 
number  of  its  members,  who  arc  annually  to 
contribute  half-a-guinea  each,  for  the  pur- 
pofes  after-mentioned. — The  hufinefs  of  the 
Society  to  be  conducted  by  a  Governor,  De- 
puty Governor,  twelve  Counsellors,  and  a 
Director,  whole  duty  is  hereafter  explained, 
Co  be  chofen  annually  by  the  Society. 

The  funds  anfmg  from  the  annual  con- 
tril  uttons  of  the  Members,  are  to  be  applied 
to  rhe  in  ft  ruction  of  eight  Boys  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Mufic ;  for  which  purpofc,  proper 
inOructors  (halt  be  appointed  by  the  Officers 
of  the  Society  :  and  as  an  encouragement  to 
the  parents  of  thefe  boys  who  aic  thus  to 
receive  a  Mufical  Education,  they  (hull  fur- 
ther be  inftructtd  a(  the  expence  of  the  So- 
ciety in  reading,  writing,*  and  accounts  — 
The  perfons  appointed  to  inftruct  thefe  hoys 
on  the  eftablifhmeut  of  the'  Society,  (hall 
alfo  give  instructions  gratis  to  fuch  other 
perfons  as  the  Officers  of  flic  Society  (hall 
appoint ;  it  bring  the  intention  of  the  So- 
ciety to  extend  the  benefit  of  their  inftitution 
ai  Or  as  pofible,  by  giving  every  perfon, 


defirous  and  capable,  an  opportunity  of  be* 
ing  inftructed  in  the  knowledge  of  Mufic. 

When  any  of  the  eight  boys  on  the  efta* 
blifbment  of  the  Society  (hall  have  received 
fuch  a  Mufical  education  as  (hall  appear  fuf- 
ficient  foraufwtring  the  purpoies  ©f  (his  in- 
ftitution, his  place  on  the  efrabliftiment  (hall 
be  fupplied  by  another.  The  Socie'v  will, 
however,  expect  him  to  give  his  arTiftanre 
at  their  Mu ileal  Meetings ;  and  when  his 
voice  becomes  eftablilhed,  they  will  prob^blg, 
be  able  to  a/For d  fome  encouragement  for 
that  aftiftancc.— Thus*  in  the  courfe  of  a 
few  years,  a  band  of  Vocal  Performers  will 
be  reared  by  the  Society,  v.  ho  will  do  credit 
to  the  inftitution. 

It  is  intended  that  a  meeting  (hall  be  held 
once  a- fortnight,  for  the  purpofe  of  per- 
forming Vocal  mufic,  by  fume  of  the  Mufical 
Members  of  the  Society.  At  that  Meeting 
little  alfiftance  will  he  got  for  fome  time  from 
the  boys  on  the  eftabJifhment :  but  as  (bon 
as  they  can  be  of  ute,  they  lhall  attend  thefe 
Meetings.— They  fliall  alfo  attend  at  fuch 
Other  places  as  the  Director  (hall  appoiut ; 
and  it  is  hoped,  that  by  fome  public  exhibi- 
tion of  their  proficiency  once  or  twice  a- year, 
and  by  the  affiftance  they  will  he  able  to  af- 
ford to  Mufical  Performances,  a  tafte  for 
Vocal  Mufic  will  be  greatly  promoted,  and 
a  confiderable  addition  will  likewife  he  an- 
nually made  to  the  Funds  of  the  Society. 

The  power  of  electing  Members  to  be 
verted  in  the  Officers  of  the  Society  before- 
mentioned,  nine  of  whom  are  to  be  a  quo- 
rum for  that  purpofe.— The  Director  to 
have  the  whole  charge  of  the  education  of 
the  boys,  of  their  Mufical  Performances, 
and  of  the  Mufical  Meetings  of  the  Society. 
—He  is  alfo  to  act  as  Treasurer;  to  manage 
the  Funds  of  the  Society  ;  to  keep  regular 
accounts  of  the  funis  received  and  expended  | 
and  annually  to  lay  before  the  Society  a  (rate 
of  their  affairs.- -The  Officers  of  the  Society 
are  to  meet  half-yearly  to  audite  and  dif- 
" charge  the  accounts  of  the  Director;  and  he 
is  to  advifc  with  the  other  Officers  in  any 
matter  of  difficulty.  They  are  alfo  to  meet 
for  the  purpofe  of  electing  Member*  once 
a- fortnight  for  the  firft  fix  months  of  the  in- 
fliction, and  thereafter  when  called  by  the 
Director  for  th*r  purpofe;  to  whom  appli- 
cations for  admiiCon  are  to  be  made,  to  be 
by  him  laid  before  the  other  Officers.  They 
are  alfo  to  have  power  to  make  fuch  other 
regulations  for  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Society  as  they  (hall  find  neceffiry. 

1  here  will  be  an  annual  General  Meeting 
of  the  Members  of  this  Society,  for  the 
purpofe  of  electing  their  Officers  for  theenfu- 
ing  year,  at  which  Meeting  every  Member 
prefent  is  to  have  a  vote;  and  they  will  alfo 
be  intitled  to  be  -prcftnt  at  all  the  regular 
Mufical  Meetings  of  the  Society  appointed 
by  the  Director.  £  V I N  •  Jan,  1 7  8 J» 
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A  STATE  of  the  Barometer  in  inches  and  decimals,  Faren- 
heit't  Thermometer,  and  the  quantity  of  Rain-water  fallen, 
in  inches  and  decimals,  from  .the  31ft  January  to  the  27th  Fc- 
February  1785,  taken  at  Duddingfton  about  funrife. 
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29.625 
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29.129 

29-57 
29.983 

So-1* 

30-475 

30.7625 

30.85/ 

30.643 
30.4528 

30.265 

29.72 

29-725 

29-3378 

29.2583 

29.1293 

29.291 

29-55 
29.618 

30.009,2 

30.1847 

30.3375 


Rain. 

Inch, 


0.24 


0.04 


0.02 


2.01 


Weather. 

Froft. 

Thaw. 

Clear. 

Rain, 

Clear. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto,  little  fnow. 

Ditto,  fmall  (bower. 

Ditto. 

Cloudy. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Clear. 

Cloudy,  fmall  mower 

Clear. 

Ditto: 

Snow. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Cloudy,  fome  (how. 

Clear,  ditto. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto,  thaw. 

Cloudy,  ditto. 

Ditto. 

Froft. 


To  Correspondents. 

We  were  forry  to  obfervc  the  Verfes  by  W.  B.  D— c  come  to  an  un- 
timely end. 

A  poem  on  the  Siege  of  Gibraltar  may,  perhaps,  appear  in  a  future  num- 
ber. 

A  few  yea-s  more  at  the  grammar-fchool  may  poflibly  enable  J.  B.  to  pro* 
duce  an  elegy  fit  for  publication. 

Has  not  our  correfpondent  from  St  Andrews  made  an  improper  choice  ? 
An  Eflay  by  L    ■    ■  under  confi deration. 
The  Excellent  iWw  Song  fer?ed  its  end. 
We  are  much  obliged  to  Candidut  for  his  hint. 

Hiftoricus  might  have  known,  that  the  hiftorical  part  of  our  Magazine  is 
to  be  given  only  once  every  fix  months,  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix  to  each 
Volume. 

Slrifttircj,  &c.  left  out  by  accidtat. 
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VIEWS  in    SCOTLAND. 

Number  Firft, 

OXFURD  CASTLE,  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  great  road 
from  London  by  Cornhill,  the  feat  of  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  Bart* 
one  of  the  Barons  of  Exchequer,  to  whom  it  came  by  his  prefent 
lady.    The  ancient  caftle  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  by  the  Vif- 
count  of  Oxfurd,  upon  a  plan  given  by  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  in  which 
were  feveral  very  good  rooms,  and  a  noble  one  40  feet  long ;  but  the  outward 
appearance  of  the  houie  was  very  aukward  and  irregular.     Sir  John  Dal- 
rymple gave  the  improvement  of  the  caftle  to  Mr  Adam,  who,  with  his  ufual 
wonderful  degree  of  invention,  preferved  all  the  old  rooms,  and,  by  fome  ad- 
ditions, but  with  hardly  any  alterations,  turned  all  former  aukwardnefles  into 
fources  of  convenience  and  pi&urefque  beauty.    King  James,  when  Duke  of 
York,  and  the  Princcfs  Anne,  when  tbey  were  in  Scotland,  ufcd  to  flay  for 
weeks  in  this  caftle  upon  vifits  ;  and  fome  of  the  furniture  of  the  rooms  in 
which  they  flept  are  ftill  preferved.     The  fituation  and  grounds  are  very 
beautiful  by  nature :— There  is  a  view  from  the  windows  down  the  whole 
toad  of  the  river  Tyne  to  the  fea ;  in  which  trad,  it  is  commonly  faid,  there 
11  not  an  acre  of  ground  under  the  rent  of  a  guinea.     It  is  thought  by  mod 
people  that  this  place  has  more  the  appearance  of  an  Englifh  one  than  al- 
moft  any  other  in  Scotland,  on  account  of  the  great  extent  of  lawn  and  old 
timber  fcattered  thinly  upon  it  that  is  feen  from  the  caftle.     The  houfe  is 
100  feet  long,  the  middle  part  50  broad  and  60  high.    On  the  four  turrets 
are  the  arms  of  the  Vifconnts  of  Oxfurd ;  Sir  Patrick  Hamilton,  Secretary* 
depute  to  his  brother  the  Earl  of  Haddington  in  the  rtign  of  James  I. ;  of 
Sir  John  Fletcher,  Lord  Advocate  to  Charles  II. ;   and  of  Sir  James  Dal- 
rymple, fecond  fon  to  the  Vifcount  of  Stair  \  four  families  represented  by 
Sir  John  or  his  lady. 
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A  V 1  s  1  o  n. 

THE  night  of  the  day  on  which  I  "  This  petition  will  be  objected 

was  returned  to  fervc  the  bo-  to— 1   (hall   move  that   counicl   be 

rough  of in  parliament,  I  heard  in  their  behalf:  My  motion 

was  in  bed  before  twelve.     "  1  am  (hall  be  carried  1  and,  to  the  afto- 

now  a  legiflator  (faid  I  to  myfelf),  uimment  of  the  whole  Houfe,  my 

and  how  (hall   I  ferve  mankind?  I  Negro  'hall  appear  at  the  bar,  as  the 

will  procure  a  negroe  infant  boy,  and  advocate  for  the   lights  of  his  bre- 

give  him  the  belt  education.      He  thren  the  unhappy  children  of  A- 

Jhall  pafs  the  feveral  degrees  of  learn-  frica. 

iog  in  an  university  ;  he  (hall  enter  ".  When    order   is   fettled,    and 

an  inn  of  court,  and  be  called  to  the  furprife  is   fucceeded  by  attention, 

*ar my  Negro  (hall  addrefs  the  Commons 

"  I  will  then  rife  in  my  place  in  of  England  as  follows  :" 

the  fenate,  and  prefent  a  petition  "  Mr  Speaker,  and  Gentlemen  of 

from  the  Negro  (laves  in  the  Well  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 

Indies,  praying  emancipation  from  "  The   nature  of  the  caufe  in 

"**  which  I  am  engaged,   informs  me 

L  2  ta& 
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that  I  ftand  before  and  addrefs  the 
mod  ^efpcftable  tribunal  in  Europe ; 
for  if  there  were  upon  this  globe  in- 
telligences fuperior  to  thisaugud  af- 
fembly,  thofe  fuperior  intelligences 
mull  have  been  the  judges  between 
the  White  Man  and  the  Negro :  but 
as  we  cannot  poflibly  have  any  other 
judges  in  this  world,  but  the  Euro- 
peans, who  have  fubjugated  us,  it 
is  no  fmall  confolation  to  me  and 
my  countrymen,  to  be  convinced  that 
we  defend  ourfelves  before  the  re- 
prefentatives  of  the  freeft  people  up- 
on earth. 

"  We  flatter  ourfelves  with  the 
hope,  that  the  generous  iflandcrs, 
who  have  bound  their  king  by  laws, 
in  order  to  fecure  their  rights  as  ci- 
tizens, will  not  fail  to  chadife  our 
petty  tyrants,  in  order  to  afFert  the 
rights  of  humanity. 

"  Of  all  the  people  who  inhabit 
this  globe,  the  people  of  England 
confeffedly  pofTefs  the  greated  (hare 
of  virtuous  fenfibility;  how  then  will 
you,  the  chofen  reprcfentatives  of 
Jfuch  a  people,  be  moved  by  a  faith- 
ful reprefentation  of  our  miferies  ! 

"  In  Africa,  our  native  country, 
afligned  to  us  by  Providence,  the 
Europeans  come  to  drag  us  from 
our  pofltfiions  and  deareft  connec- 
tions, as  if  we  were  the  natural  ene- 
mies of  the  human  fpecies.  When 
they  cannot  fucceed  by  violtnce, 
they  tempt  us  with  the  offer  of  ufe- 
Jefs  trifles,  which  our  vanity  and  our 
ignorance  have  coo  verted  into  wants. 
By  thefe  vile  means  they  feduce  a 
king  to  exchange  his  fubjc&s,  in 
which  con  fill  his  real  ftrength  and 
wealth,  for  the  bafe  initruments  of 
luxurv  ;  and  in  defiance  of  morality, 
not  only  permit  but  encourage  an 
unnatural  fon  to  barter  his  tepder 
parents,  in  exchange  for  a  knife,  a 
looking- glafs,  or  an  indrument  of 
death. 

"In  Afia,  they  mutilate  and 
unman  us  with  impunity ;  and  for 
what  ?  To  under  us  proper  for  the 


infamous  employment  of  their  fera* 
glios ! 

"  But  it  is  from  Europe  that  the 
tyrannical  edicts  which  attack  our 
independence  are  iffued.  It  is  from 
the  preffes  of  Europe,  that  the  books 
which  make  a  problem  of  our  fenfi- 
bility go  forth ;  and  from  the  ports 
of  Europe  it  is,  that  we  fee  vcf- 
fels  fail  loaded  with  an  authorifed 
banditti,  whofe  fole  bufinefs  is  to 
make  a  commerce  of  our  blood  in  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

'<  America  is  the  principal  theatre 
of  our  difgrace  and  of  our  miferies. 
In  one  part  of  America  we  are  con- 
demned to  work  in  the  mines ; 
there  buried  in  eternal  night,  our 
nervous  fluid  attacked  by  the  arfeni- 
cal  vapours  which  conftantly  exhale 
from  our  immenfe  dungeons,  we  die 
before  our  time,  merely  to  furnifh  an 
aliment  to  the  infatiable  avarice  of 
a  maftcr  whom  we  can  no  longer  en- 
rich. 

"  In  another  part  of  this  great 
Continent  they  condemn  us  to  the 
culture  of  fugar,  indigo,  and  other 
commodities.  We  labour  in  the 
character  of  beads  of  burden,  under 
pretext  that  nature  has  not  fuffi- 
ciently  fupplied  America  with  fuch 
animals.  If  unequal  to  fatigue,  we 
experience  the  moil  barbarous  treat- 
ment ;  and  if  we  fulfil  the  orders  of 
our  tyrants,  we  have  for  our  reward 
the  horrid  certainty  of  having  our  la* 
bours  doubled. 

"  Formerly,  the  (lighted  offence 
was  punifhed  with  the  gibbet ;  we 
fcrved  under  pitilefs  gods,  whom 
we  could  not  offend  without  fuffering 
death. 

"  Intered,  not  humanity,  hat  en- 
lightened the  Europeans:  by  maf- 
facring  the  Negroes,  they  leffened 
cultivation,  and  diminifhed  their  pro- 
fits; topreferve  which,  they  have  fub- 
ftituted,  in  the  room  of  death,  thofe 
lading  torments  which  make  death 
defiraSle. 
"  Fox-the  mod  trifljng  negligence 

they 
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they  have  lis  flogged  with  thong* 
tvifted  with  wire — at  every  lafh  our  \ 
■flefh  is  torn  ;  but  not.  fatisficd  with 
this,  when  the  executioner  ceafes  to 
torment  us,  under  pretence  of  curing 
our  wounds,  they  apply  to  our  man- 
gled carcaifes  corrofive  pimento, 
which  renews  and  augments  our  tor- 
ture. 

44  If  we  attempt  to  (hun  by  flight 
the  horrors  of  our  deftiny,  dogs,  and 
men,  by  far  more  cruel  than  dogs,  are 
fent  in  purfuit  of  us ;  they  cut  the 
nerve  of  a  leg,  and  by  mutilation 
chain  us  to  that  foil  which  muft  be 
for  ever  the  witnefs  of  our  difgrace 
and  of  our  fufferings. 

"  Their  cruelty  is  fo  refined,  that 
they  envy  us  even  the  awful  pleafure 
of  death*  We  pofiefs  a  power  of 
bending  our  tongue,  fo  as  to  flop  the 
channel  of  refpiration,  and  thereby 
withdraw  ourfeLves  from  the  inhu- 
man tyranny  of  man  and  of  fortune ; 
but  the  ferocious  induftry  of  our  ma- 
im renders  this  hereditary  fecret 
ufelefi:  they  reftratn  us  from  fili- 
cide, not  to  fave  us  from  committing 
a  crime,  but  to  procure  to  them- 
felves  the  power  of  committing  many 
crimes. 

"  It  has  been  proved  by  the  cal- 
culations of  your  hiftorians,  that  in 
the  fmall  fpace  of  two  centuries  and 
a  half,  ten  millions  of  Negroes  have 
been  tranfported  from  Africa  to  A- 
©erica!  This  great  number  of  men 
have  been  equally  loft  to  Europe  and 
to  the  new  world. 
"  Uluftrious  representatives  of  a. 

free  people ! 
"  I  have  hitherto  attacked  only 
your  fennbility  "as  Englifhmen — I 
will  now  attempt  to  produce  truth  to 
your  reafon.  The  world  fays,  that 
Locke,  Bolingbroke,  and  Shaftfbury 
have  made  you  a  thinking  nation.  I 
fondly  pleafc  myfelf  with  the  hope, 
that  the  fuperiority  of  your  under- 
standing  will  not  make  you  forget 
that  all-bounteous  Heaven  has  blcfs- 


d  Negroes  with  a  portion  of  the  fame 
divine  gift. 

"  If  there  exifts  any  natnral 
right,  man  has  no  authority  to  pro- 
fecute  or  deilroy  aught  upon  this 
globe,  unlets  it  be  mifchievous  be- 
ings, venomous  infe&s,  wild  beafts, 
fanatics,  conquerors,  and  afiaffins. 

44  But  beings,  as  we  originally 
were,  free  from  artificial  wants,  void 
of  ambition,  without  induftry — thus 
conditioned,  and  having  only  the 
arms  of  nature  to  defend  us  againft 
the  thunder  of  thefe  European  l'poil- 
crs,  what  injury  could  we  do  man- 
kind in  the  burning  defarts  of  the 
torrid  zone  ? 

44  Arifes  your  right  to  •nflave  us 
from  our  being  black,  or  from  your 
being  white  ?  Or  was  your  right  cfta- 
blifhed  by  your  having  flowing  hair 
upon  your  heads,  and  our  heads  ha- 
ving only  curly  wool  ? . 

44  But  if  a  more  perfect  organifa- 
tion  fufficcs  to  render  your  tyranny 
legal,  why  do  you  not  opprefs  with 
your  chains  the  Calmucs,  thefe  mere 
baboons  of  the  human  fpecies ;  the 
dwarfs  of  Lapland,  and  the  Albinas, 
who  are  probably  nothing  but  Ne- 
groes degenerated  ? 

•'  On  the  other  hand,  docs  no£ 
this  principle  lead  to  giving  maftert 
even  to  yourfclves  at  fome  future  pe- 
riod ?  If  ever  your  law  of  nature 
reaches  the  giants  of  Magellan,  what 
can  you  fay  againft  their  pretentions 
to  univerfal  monarchy  ?  Does  nature 
receive  a  (lighter  wound  by  the  ty- 
ranny which  the  Patagonians  would, 
in  that  cafe,  exercife  over  the  Euro- 
peans ? 

44  Grotius  and  PufFendorf  derive 
your  right  over  us,  from  our  fathers 
having  been  fold  to  your  fathers. 
This  fophifm  may  perhaps  fatisfy  the 
petty  princes  of  Jtaly,  whom  Ma- 
chiavel  has  perverted ;  but  will  un- 
doubtedly appear  in  its  native  weak- 
nefs  to  apeople  whofe  government  is 
eftablifhed  upon  the  undubitable  and 

inv 
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immutable    principles    of  freedom. 

"  What  ft  range  frenzy  could  ever 
hare  led  the  human  mind  to  fuppofe 
that  a  freeman  had  a  right  to  fell 
himfclf  ?  What  mull  be  the  price  of 
fuch  a  facrifice  ?  Could  all  the  trea- 
sures of  the  mailer,  though  feated 
on  the  throne  of  Indoftan,  recom- 
pence  the  flave,  for  the  furrender  of 
the  mod  glorious  privilege  of  the  hu- 
man race  ? 

"  Liberty  can  no  more  be  fold 
than  life. 

"  If  a  citizen  cannot  make  a  bar- 
gain and  fale  of  his  proper  liberty, 
how  can  he  pofiefs  a  power  of  fell- 
ing the  liberty  of  his  pofterity,  who 
are  yet  unborn  ?  If  there  dwelt  up- 
on this  globe  a  genius  of  evil,  who 
could  balance  the  power  of  the  God 
of  virtue,  do  you  conceive  that  he 
could  fucceed  better  in  reducing 
wickednefs  into  a  fyftem,  than  by 
making  the  liberty  of  mankind  an 
article  of  traffic? — What!  fhall  it  be 
faiJ,  that  becaufe  about  three  years 
ago,  a  parcel  of  pirates  gave  fome 
pounds  of  tobacco,  or  fome  trif- 
ling toys,  to  a  poor  ignorant  A* 
frican,  I  mail  be  bound  to  drag  on 
a  wretched  life  of  labour,  forrow,  and 
difgrace?  Becaufe  my  anceilors  were 
abfurd,  mud  I  and  all  my  progeny 
be  born  flaves  ? 

•*  There  is  in  Europe  a  Jcfult 
named  Charlevoix,  who  has  written 
in  a  romance,  which  he  has  impofed 
upon  the  world  under  the  title  of 
the  Hiftory  of  St  Domingo,  that 
all  the  Negroes  of  Guinea  were  born 
idiots ;  that  the  greater  part  of 
them  could  not  count  beyond  the 
number  three ;  and  that  the  defect 
of  our  organifation  legitimated  your 
right  over  our  perfons.  This  Charle  • 
voix  calumniates  our  understanding, 
to  juilify  the  attacks  of  the  Euro- 
peans upon  our  bodies ;  he  refem- 
bles  Vaico  Nunnez,  who  firft  made 
his  dogs  tear  the  king  of  Querepa 
and  all  his  train  to  pieces ;  an3  then 
jmftified  himfelf  at  the  tribunal  of 


Charles  V.  .by  charging  them  with 
the  guilt  of  a  crime  againft  nature. 

"  Undoubtedly  thofe  of  our  co- 
lour, who,  during  their  whole  life, 
breathe  no  air  but  the  torrid  zone, 
find  their  organs  fail  them,  and 
their  life  evaporate,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod: but  the  fmall  portion  of  un- 
derllanding that  then  remains  with 
us  is  fufficxent  to  our  neceffities  ; 
and  I  cannot  fee  why  the  men  of 
the  North  mould  punilh  the  men  of 
the  South,  becaufe  nature  has  doom- 
ed the  latter  merely  to  vegetate. 

"Betides,  the  Negroes,  whom  the 
pitilefs  Europeans  condemn  to  flave- 
ry,  are,  in  temperate  climates,  nearly 
as  intelligent  as  their  mailers.  When 
they  receive  education,  they  arrive 
at  perfection  fooner  than  the  whites 
do ;  and  their  head  is  of  more  value 
towards  the  refloration  of  a  ruined 
plantation,  than  the  heads  or  indu- 
ilry  of  all  the  Creols  that  ever  exilled. 

44  It  is  true,  that  the  Negroes  do 
not  write  philosophical  books,  as  the 
citizens  of  your  iflands  who  are  in 
eafy  circum  fiancee  do ;  but  give  them 
liberty,  and  give  them  for  their  pro- 
fcflbrs  a  Locke  or  a  Newton,  and 
you  will  foon  fee  more  than  one  A- 
frican  at  the  head  of  your  acade- 
mies. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  I  am  miftaken : 
the  firft  book  a  negro  would  write, 
would  be  a  manifefto  in  favour  of  li- 
berty againll  his  tyrants — but  the 
importunate  voice  of  truth  would  not 
be  heard  with  impunity;  they  would 
burn  his  book  in  the  very  capital  of 
Europe,  in  order  to  fave  themfelvcs 
the  trouble  of  anfwering  it. 

"  I  fpeak  with  "all  the  fire  of  op- 
prefled  innocence— I  do  fo  becaufe  I 
etteem  my  auditors.  Such  a  lan- 
guage does  much  lefs  honour  to  the 
unfortunate  wretch  who  ufes  it,  than 
to  the  powerful  man  who  has  courage 
to  hear  it. 

•'  Representatives  of  the  people  of 
England ! 

««  The  grand  caufc  of  the  negroes 

whom 
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whom  you  are  about  to  judge,  it 
much  more  important  than   that  of 
kings   which   was  pleaded  above  a 
century  ago,  before  the  regicide  par- 
liament of  Cromwell.     It  is  the  fe- 
cond  caufe  truly  worthy  of  memory 
that  hat  occurred  in  the  annals  of 
mankind.     The  firft  is  the  caufe  of 
the   New   World    againft    Europe, 
pleaded  by  that  friend  to  humanity, 
and  honour  to  his  facred  function, 
fiarthelimi  de  la  Cafes,  at  the  tribu- 
nal of  Charles  V. 

u  If  the  negroes  gain  this  caufe, 
yon  will  have  the  glory  of  having 
healed  one  of  the  greateft  wounds 


that  have  yet  been  infii&ed  upon  the 
human  race :  if  we  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  fail,  we  (hall  yet  thank  you 
for  having  permitted  us  to  inform 
you.  This  defence  is  a  monument 
which  you  will  not  have  the  barbari- 
ty  to  deftroy.  It  will  depofe  in  fu- 
ture ages  againft:  your  criminal  pru- 
dence ;  and  if  you  content  youefelvea 
with  merely  lightening  the  weight  of 
our  chains,  I  flatter  myfelf  they  will 
be  totally  broken  by  your  pofterity." 
And  here  my  negro  advocate  bow- 
ed.—I  flew  to  embrace  him,  and 
awoke ;— for  the  whole  was  but  a 
dream !  M. 


Specimens  of  Political  Poetry. 


SONG. 

Sage  Edmund!  whofe  mind, 

Sympathetic  and  kind, 
For  Powell's  crack9  d  honour  could 
feel, 

0  deem  not  my  fong 

Inhumanly  wrong, 
Should  it  chafe  Mr  Fox's  crack  Vheel. 

Mr  Fox,  this  faux  pas 

In  thy  fame  makes  no  flaw  ; 
Thy  enemies  triumph  in  vain : 

Though  one  heel  be  fore, 

Put  the  bed  foot  before, 
Aad  limp  thro'  another  campaign* 

Should  Devon's  high  Duchcfs 

Behold  thee  on  crutches, 
Twould  (hock  the  political  Juno ; 

Yet  much  more  Mr  Pitt, 

When  with  epigram  wit 
Ton  oppofe  him  Jlans  pede  in  uno. 

Laft  feffion  embarrafs'd, 

Confuted  and  harrafs'd, 
Thy  ground  thou  didft  never  abandon ; 

But  in  Withrington's  plight, 

Didft  continue  the  fight 
Without  even  one  leg  to  ftand  on. 

Though  this  fudden  attack 

Laid  thee  flat  on  thy  back, 
0  let  it  not  lower  thy  zeal ; 

For  mould  Pitt  be  fevere, 
-  Yon  may  torn  a  deaf  ear, 
Ahfcotjghyou  cant'ttumon  your heel 


If  with  taunts  he  provoke, 
Give  him  fcripture  for  joke; 

Sir  Richard  will  lend  you  St  Paul. 
Though  Pitt  premier  be, 
Say — '  77/  fitting  that  be 

Who  fiandeth  take  heed  left  befall 


Extraclfrom  Critique  on  tbe  Roll  J  An* 

Our  author  next  fele&s  that  univer* 
fally  admired  wit,  Sir  Richard  Hill ; 
of  whom  it  may  be  truy  faid, 
— — -  tar  iter  pietate  veljocis 
Egregiuj. 

He  looks  upon  him  as  an  indivi- 
dual meriting  every  diftin&ion  ;  and 
has  thought  proper,  therefore,  al- 
though he  has  been  (lightly  touched 
upon  before,  to  refcue  him  from  the 
more  indiscriminate  mob,  for  a  par- 
ticular defcription.  Speaking  of  Sir 
Richard's  ftyle  of  elocution,  our  au- 
thor obferves, 
With  Bible  bawdy,  and  with  facred 

fmut, 
His  rev 'rend  jokes  fee  pious  Richard 

cut; 
He  to  the  wond'ring  fenate  firft  re- 

vcal'd 
That  gofpel  was  for  joke  fo  wide  a 

field, 
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That  no  refourcc  was  ever  found  for 

wit 
Half  fo  prolific  as  the  holy  writ ; 
And  that  of  all  the  j eft- books  man 

has  known, „ 
The  Bible's  merits  mod  diftinguifh'd 

(hone. 
This  defcription  will  be  readily 
felt,  and,  we  truft,  not  lefs  cordially 
admired,  by  all  thofe  who  may  have 
enjoyed  the  pleafure  of  auricular  evi 
dence  to  Sir  Richard's  oratory.  The 
thought  of  converting  the  Bible  into 
a  Jest-book  is,  we  believe,  quite 
new,  and  not  more  original  in  itfelf 
than  chara&eriftically  juft  in  its  ap- 
plication to  this  fpeaker.  Wc  all 
know  that  Saul  affected  in  faulty  for 
the  fake  of  religion,  in  the  earlier  pe- 
riods of  our  holy  faith :  and  why  fo 
great  an  example  mould  not  be  imi- 
tated in  later  times,  we  leave  it  to 
the  profane  to  (how. 

We  know  not  whether  it  is  worth 
©bfcrving,  that  the  eloquence  of  this 
illuftrious  family  is  not  confined  to 
Sir  Richard  alone  ;  but  that  his  bro- 
ther inherits  the  fame  gift,  and  if 
pouible  in  a  greater  degree.  It  is 
laid  there  is  an  intention  of  dived ing 
this  latter  gentleman  of  his  cleric 
robe,  and  bringing  him  into  the  fe- 
nate,  as  the  avowed  competitor  of 
our  modern  Cromwell.  If  this 
happy  event  mould  luckily  take  place, 
we  (hall  literally  fee  the  obftrvation 
then  realized,  that  the  miniftry  will 
give  to  their  wicked  enemies,  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Houfe,  what  they 
have  fo  long  wanted  and  deferved, 
— "  —  A  Rcswbnd  for  their  Oliver:* 
This,  however,  by  the  way.  Our 
author  refumes  his  fubje&  with  the 
following  fpirited  apoftrophe  :  — — 
Methinks  1  fee  him  from  the  bench 

arife, 
His  words  all  keennefs — tut  all  meek 

his  eyes, 
Define  the  good  religion  might  pro- 
duce, 
—  Practice  its  higheft  excellence  — 

abufe  | 


And  with  his  tongue,  that  two-edg'd 

weapon,  mow, 
At  once,  the  double  worth  of  Job 

and  Joe. 
Job,  as  fome  of  our  more  learned 
readers  may  know,  is  a  book  in  the 
Old  Teftament,  and  is  ufed  here  per 
Jynecdochen,  as  part  for  the  whole. 
Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than 
the  preference  given  to  this  book  on 
this  occafion,  as  Sir  R.  is  well  known 
in  his  fpeeches  to  be  fo  admirable  an 
auxiliary  to  its  precepts.  The  per- 
fon  of  the  name  of  joe,  who  has  re- 
ceived fo  laconic  a  mention  in  the 
laft  line  of  the  above  extract,  will 
be  rccognifed  by  the  critical  and  the 
intelligent,  as  the  fame  individual  who 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo  eminently  in 
the  1 6th  century,  as  .a  writer  and  a 
wit,  namely,  Mr  Jofeph  Millar ;  a 
great  genius,  and  an  author,  avow- 
edly in  the  higheft  eftimation  with 
our  learned  Baronet. 

The  bufinef8  of  the  compofition 
goes  on.— It  is  evident,  however,  the 
poet  was  extremely  averfe  to  quit  a 
fubje&  upon  which  his  congenial  ta~ 
lents  repofed  fo  kindly.  He  does 
not  leave  Sir  Richard  therefore  with- 
out the  following  finifhed  and  moft 
high- wrought  compliment : 
With  wit  fo  various — piety  fo  odd, 
Quoting  by  turns  from  Miller  and 

from — God  ; 
Shall  no  diftin&ion  wait  thy  honoured 

name  ? 
No  lofty  epithet  tranfmit  thy  fame  ? 
Foibid  it,   Wit,   from  mirth  refiVd 

away! 
Forbid  it, Scripture, which  thou  mak'ft 

fo  gay ! 
$cipiot  we  know,  was  /l/ricanus  call'd, 
Richard  flyl'd  Longjhanks  —Charles 

furnam'd  The  Bald. 
Shall  thefe,  for  petty  merits,  be  re* 

nown'd,  [found, 

And  no  proud  phrafe,  with  panegyric 
Swell  thy  fhort  name,  great  Hs3?—+ 

Here  take  thy  due, 
AndhencebecalTd    tbeScaifVaiL 

KlLLlGlIW. 

JWtf 
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New  A*tc&QTE$  df  Mrs  Bbndysh,  a grandanghter oftitivtK  Ciomvilu 


MRS  Bridget  Bbudysh  was  the 
daughter  of  commifTary  general 
Irefon,  by  Bridget  the  eldeft  daugh- 
ter of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  inhe- 
rited more  of  her  grandfather's  con- 
ftitution  of  body,  and  complexion  of 
iniod,  than  any  other  of  his  descen- 
dants. 

She  was  in  every  refpect  a  mod 
extraordinary  character,  and  wanted 
only  to   have   acted  in   a   fuperior 
fphcre  to  be   ranked  by   hiftorians 
among  the  moft  admirable  heroines. 
Had  (he  been  in  the  (ituation  of  a 
Zenobia,  flic  would  have  fupported 
her  empire,  and  defended  her  capital, 
with  equal  Dull  and  refolution :  but 
flic  would  never  have  lived  to  deco- 
rate the  triumph  of  an  Aurelian,  or 
hm  given  up  a  Secretary  of  the  fide- 
lity and  abilities  of  Longinus,  to  fave 
hcrfdf. 

Her  features,  the  turn  of  her  face, 
tod  the  expreffipn  of  her  counte- 
nance, all  agreed  exactly  to  the  ex- 
cellent picture  of  the  Protector  pre- 
ferred in  the  Cromwell  family,  and 
of  which  a  print  is  prefixed  to  his 
life  publifhcd  1725.  The  head  by 
Houbraken  bears  very  little  re  fern - 
Uance  to  that  picture,  and  no  re- 
fanblance  at  all  to  Mrs  Bendyfh, 
whom  the  writer  of  thefe  memoirs 
has  often  fecn. 

She  had  as  much  of  Cromwell's 
courage  as  a  female  con  flit  ution  could 
receive,  which  was  often  exprefled 
with  more  ardour  than  the  rules  of 
female  decorum  could  excufe.  That 
eathufiafm,  in  which  Cromwell  was 
generally  but  an  actory  in  her  was 
ulcere  and  original :  (he  had  not 
nerely  the  courage  to  face  danger, 
but  (he  had  alfo  that  perfect  undi- 
ftorbed  pofleffion  of  her  faculties, 
which  left  her  free  to  contrive  the 
beft  means  to  repel  or  to  avoid  it. 

Mrs  Bendyih  lived  through  what 
tte  Diflentcrs  but  too  juftly  called 

*V*td  fa  sys9.-«Ths  anecdote*  were 
of  the  Home  of  Cromwell. 


"  the  troublefome  times ;"  by  which 
they  meant  the  times  when  the  penal 
laws  againft  conventicles  were  drain- 
ed to  their  utmoft  rigour.  The 
preaching  of  this  feet  was  then  held 
in  the  clofeft  concealment,  whilfl  the 
preachers  went  in  momentary  danger 
of  being  dragged  out  by  fpies  and 
informers  to  heavy  fines  and  fevere 
imprifonments.  With  thefe  fpies 
and  informers  (he  maintained  a  per- 
petual  war.  This  kind  of  buflle  was, 
in  all  refpe&s,  in  the  true  tafte  of 
her  fpirit.  I  have  heard  many  fto- 
ries  of  her  dealings  with  thefe  ungra- 
cious people :  fometimes  (he  circum- 
vented and  outwitted  them,  and 
fometimes  me  bullied  them  ;  and  the 
event  generally  was,  that  (he  got  the 
poor  parfon  out  of  their  clutches. 

Upon  thefe  occafions,  and  upon 
all  others,  when  they  could  exprefs 
their  attachment  to  her,  Mrs  Bendyfh 
was  fure  of  the  common  people.  She 
was,  as  (he  deferved  to  be,  very  dear 
to  them :  when  (he  had  money,  (he 
gave  it  freely  to  fuch  as  wanted; 
and  when  (he  had  none,  which  was 
pretty  often  the  cafe,  they  were  fure 
of  receiving  civility  and  commifera- 
tion.  She  was  not  barely  charitable; 
(he  practiced  an  exalted  humanity. 
If,  in  the  meaneft  fick  room,  (he found 
the  fuffcrer  infufficiently  or  impro- 
perly attended,  (h?  turned  attendant 
herfelf,  and  would  fit  hours  in  the 
poorcil  chamber  to  adminifter  fup- 
port  or  confolation  to  the  afflicted. 
In  this  noble  employment  (he  pafled 
much  of  her  time. 

As  Mts  Bendy (h  was  thus  beloved 
by  the  poor,  to  whom  (he  was  bene- 
ficent, (he  was  refpected  by  the 
richer  fort  of  all  parties ;  to  whom, 
when  (he  kept  clear  of  her  enthufia- 
ftic  freaks,  (he  was  highly  entertain- 
ing. She  had  (trong  and  mafculine 
fenfe,  a  free  and  fpirited  elocution, 
much  knowledge  of  the  world,  great 

M  dig- 

written  In  1773,  but  publifhcd  only  lately  in 
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dignity  la  her,  manner,  arid  a  moil 
engaging  addrefs.     The  place  of  her 
refidence  was  called  the  Salt  Pans, 
whilft  the  falt-works  weie  carried  on 
there  ;  but  the  proper  name  is  South 
Town,  i.  e   fouth  of  Yarmouth.     In 
this  place,  which  is  quite  open  to  the 
road,  I  have  very  often  fecn  her  in 
the  morning,    flumping  about  with 
an  old  (Iraw  hat  on  her  head,  her 
hair  about  her  ears,  without  ftays ; 
and  when  it  was  cold,  an  old  blank- 
et about  her  moulders,  and  a  ftaff  in 
her  hand;  in  a  word,   exactly  ac- 
coutred to    mount  the  '  flage  as   a 
witch  in  Macbeth :  yet  if  at  fuch  a 
time  (he  was  accoftcd  by  any  perfon 
of  rank  or  breeding,  that  dignity  of 
her  manner,   and   politenefs  of  her 
ftyle,   which   nothing  could   efface, 
would   inftantly   break  through  the 
veil  of  debasement  which  concealed 
her  native  grandeur  ;  and  a  (hanger 
to  her  cuftoms  might  become  afto- 
oilhed  to  find  himfelf  add  re  (Ted  by  a 
princefs,  while  he  was  looking  at  a 
mumper. 

Mrs  Bendyfli  refembled  the  Pro- 
tector in  nothing  more  than  in  that 
reftlefs  unabated  activity  of  fpirit, 
which,  by  the  coincidence  of  a  thou- 
land  favourable  circumftances,  con- 
dueled  him  to  the  fummit  of  power 
and  of  fame  ;  and  entangled  her  ge- 
nerally, unfavoured  by  fuccefs,  in  a 
thousand  embarralfmcnts  and  difgra- 
ces;  yet  fhe  never  fainted  or  was 
wearied  :  "  One  profpecH  loft,  ano- 
ther (till  fhe  gain'd:"  and  the  en- 
thufiafm  of  her  faith  kept  pace  with, 
or,  to  fpeak  more  truly,  far  outran 
the  activity  of  her  mind. 

Perhaps  warm  enthuiiafm  of  all 
kinds,  and  in  all  tempers,  by  at- 
taching the  temper  folely  to  the  at- 
tainment and  fruition  of  its  object, 
cither  entirely  overlooks  or  (lightly 
cftimatea  every  objection,  however 
invincible,  and  every  obftacle  how- 
ever infurmountable,  which  nay  arife 
in  the  neceflary  path  of  its  progrefik 
Thus  it  was  with  her  j  aad  the  habit 


of  her  mind  and  her  temper  concur- 
red to  render  her  inflexibly  obftinate* 
and  incurably  deaf  to  every  fugge* 
ftion  in  oppofition  to  her  refolves. 

Mrs  Bendym  had,  however,  one 
conftant  never- failing  refourceagainft 
the  vexation  of  difappointments ;  for 
as  (he  determined  at  all  events  to 
"  ferve  the  Lord  with  gladnefs,"  her 
way  was  to  rejoice  at  every  thing  as 
it  arrived:  If  (he  fuccecded,  (he  was 
thankful  for  that ;  and  if  (he  fuffered 
adverfity,  which  was  generally  her 
lot,  (he  was  vatily  more  thankful  for 
that ;  and  (he  fo  managed,  that  her 
fpiritual  joy  always  incrcafed  with 
her.  outward  fufferings. 

Mrs  BendyftYs  religion  was  in  the 
higheft  drain  of  Calviniftic  enthu- 
fiafm ;  and  Dr  Owen,  in  hfs  wri- 
tings, was  her  fpiritual  guide.  She 
no  more  doubted  the  validity  of  her 
election  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 

than  Squire doubts  the  validity 

of  his  for  the  city  of  — .  But  Mrs 
Bendyfti's  enthufiafm  never  carried 
her  to  greater  lengths  of  extravagance 
than  in  the  justification  of  her  grand* 
father,  of  whofe  memory  (he  was 
paffionately  fond.  It,  however,  un« 
fortunately  happened,  that  her  fancy 
led  her  to  defend  him  exactly  in  that 
part  of  his  character  which  was  lead 
defensible.  She  valued  him,  nodoubtf 
very  highly  as  a  general  and  poll* 
tician ;  but  (he  had  got  it  fixed  is 
her  head,  that  this  kind  of  fame  was 
vain  and  worthlefs,  when  compared 
with  the  gracious  glory  of  Oliver's 
faintrtiip. 

"  A  chofen  veflel"  he  was,  «  a 
regenerated  child  of  God,  divinely 
infptred,"  and  much  more  jargon  of 
this  fort,  (he  was  perpetually  at- 
tempting to  tranflate  from  her  own 
imagination  into  her  auditors :  now 
it  could  not  but  happen,  that  for 
500  who  might  be  prevailed  with  to 
receive  Oliver  as  a  great  general,  not 
five  could  be  found  who  would  admit 
him  as  a  great  faint ;  and  this  con- 

fta*t  kicking  againft  Oliver0!  fcint- 

ftttf 
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fliip  wrought  the  lady  fore  travail,  fire  a  piftol  at  well  as  he ;  and  that 

On  fuch  occafions  her  friends  gave  (he  demanded  immediate  (atisfa&ion 

way  to  her  whims,  or  laughed  them  to  the  injured  honour  of  her  family.9' 

off;  but  when  her  faith  in  Oliver  was  The  gentleman,  was  exceedingly  ama* 

gravely  contended  by  ftrangers,  great  zed  at  the  oddnefs  of  this  addrefs  ; 

and  fearful  was  her  wrath.  but  as  he  happened  to  carry  about 

Mrs  Bendyfli  gravely  infilled,  in  him  good  fenfe  enough  to  teach  him 

convcrfation  with  her  friends,  that  how  to  a&  upon  the  fpot,  he  imme* 

Oliver  was  one  day  feeking  the  Lord  diately  told  her,  "  there  were  many 

with  fuch  fervour  of  devotion,  and  great  qualities  in  Oliver,  which  he 

ftriving  for  a  gracious  anfwer  with  honoured  as  much  as  (he  could  ;  that 

fuch  vehemence  of  fpirit,  that  the  if  he  had  known  or  fufpected  her  re* 

tears  were  forced  from  him  in  fuch  lation  to  him,   he  would  not  have 

abundance,  as  to  run  under  the  clo-  faid  a  word  on  the  fubjcc\  to  give  her 

let  door  into  the  next  room.     This,  offence  ;  and  that  he  (incerely  a(ked 

to  be  fure,  was  fni veiling  to  fome  her  pardon "     This  fubmiffion  com* 

purpofe.     A  gentleman,   to   whom  plctely  fatisfied  her  ;  and  they  finiih* 

this  information  was  particularly  ad-  ed  their  journey  with  much  pleafure 

faffed,  obferved  in  reply,  "  that  it  and  good-humour ;  but  faint  Oliver 

was  difficult  to  fay  precifely  what  was  not  again  brought  on  the  tapis. 

abundant  fountains  of  tears  might  The  truth  of  this  ftory  I  never  heard 

fill  up  and  run  over  the  Lord's  chofen  queftioned. 

veflcls ;  yet  he  could  not  help  fufpec-  As  the  whole  of  Mrs  Bendy  fh'e 

ting  that  the  flood  under  the  clofet-  perfonal  oeconomy    was  not  of  the 

door,  occafioned  by  the  Protector's  common  form,  her  hours  of  vifiting 

(buggies,    was   derived   from   fome  went  generally  out  of  the  common) 

Other  fource  than  his  eyes."     This  feafon.     She  would  very  frequently 

(be  bore  pretty  well.     But  it  happen*  come  and  vlfit  at  my  father's  at  nine 

id  in  a  ft  age -coach,  where  (he  was  or  ten  at  night,  and  fometimes  later 

act  known,  Mrs  Bendyfli  fell  into  a  if  the  doors  were  not  (hut  up.     On 

violent  difpute  in  behalf  of  the  Pro-  fuch  vifits  (he  generally  flayed  till 

tt&or.    The  opponent  was  as  hot  about  one  in  the  morning.  Such  late 

sad  as  violent  as  the  lady  ;  and  if,  vifits,  in  thofe  fober  times,  were  con* 

towards  the  end  of  the  ftage,  their  fidered  by  her  friends  as  highly  in- 

aager  fubfided,  it  was  not  for  want  convenient,  yet  nobody  complained 

of  wrath,  or  of  words  to  keep  it  up,  of  them  tQ  her.  The  refpe&  (he  uni- 

but  for  want  of  breath  to  give  it  ut-  verf ally  commanded  gave  her  a  licence 

tcrance.     After  they  went  out  of  the  in  this  and  many  other  irregularities* 

coach,  and  had  taken  fome  refre(h-  She  would,  on  her  vifits,  drink  wine 

ttcnt,  the  old  lady  very  calmly  and  in  great  plenty ;  and  the  wine  ufed 

rtfpe&fully  de fired  to  fpeak  apart  to  put  her  tongue  into  very  bride  mo- 

with  the  gentleman  who  had  been  tion :  but  I  do  not  remember  that 

the  opponent  in  the  difpute.     When  (he  was  ever  difgracefuUy  cxpofed  by 

Ac  had  him  alone,  (he  told  him,  with  it. 

great  compofure,  "  he  had,  in  the  There  was  an  old  mare  which  had 

gro&ft  manner,  belied  and  abufed  been  the  faithful  companion  of  Mrs 

tke  mod  pious  man  that  ever  lived ;  BendyJh's  adventures  during  many 

I  that  Cromwell's  blood  that  flowed  in  years     The  old  mare  and  her  ma*, 

kr  veins  would  not  allow  her  to  pafs  nocuvres  were  as  well  known  at  Yar- 

Oitr  the  indignities  caft  oq  his  me-  mouth  as  the  old  lady.  On  this  mare 

•sty  h|  her  prefence ;  that  (he  could  (he  was  generally  mounted ;  but  to- 

MAt  *  fword,  but  Jbc  wu)4  ward*  the  end  of  her  life,  (he  mate 
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prevailed  with  to  draw  a  chaife, 
in  which  Mrs  fiendyfh  often  feated 
herfelf. 

Mrs  Bendy fh  would  never  fuffer  a 
fervant  to  attend  her  in  thefe  night 
^ifits :  "  God,"  (he  faid,  "  was  her 

Biard,  and  me  would  have  no  other.'9 
er  drefs,  on  thefe  vifits,  though  it 
was  in  a  tafle  of  her  own,  was  always 
grave  and  handfome.  At  about  one 
in  the  morning,  for  (he  never  finifh- 
cd  her  round  of  vifits  fooner,  (he  ufed 
to  put  herfelf  on  the  top  of  the  mare, 


or  into  the  chaife,  and  fet  off  on  her 
return.  When  her  mare  began  to 
move,  Mrs  Bendy  fh  began  to  iing  a 
pfalm,  or  one  of  Watts's  hymns,  in 
a  very  loud,  but  not  a  very  harmo- 
nious key.  This  1  have  often  heard  \ 
and  thus  the  two  old  fouls,  the  mare 
and  her  miftrefs,  one  gently  trotting, 
and  the  other  loudly  Tinging,  jogged 
on,  the  length  of  a  (hort  mile  from 
Yarmouth,  which  brought  them 
home. 


Man  ofSu  Thousand  Years. 


Little  Gentilly%  \$th  Dec.  1783. 
Gentlemen, 

I  AM  fix  thoufand  years  old,  and 
certainly  1  have  not  the  appear- 
ance of  being  more  than  two.  Yon 
will  not  be  aftonifhed  at  this,  when 
I  inform  you  that  I  owe  my  great 
age  to  the  pofTeflion  of  the  great  fe- 
cret.  I  have  made,  during  the  courfe 
of  my  life,  fome  fcholars  who  have 
done  me  honour ;  Hermes  in  Egypt, 
Nicolas  Flamel  at  Paris,  and  in  your 
days  the  Count  of  Callioilro.  I 
have  lived  fo  long,  and  have  feen  fo 
much,  that  in  truth  the  human  fpe- 
cies  have  become  entirely  indifferent 
to  me.  It  required  nothing  left  than 
what  happened  ycfterday  to  draw  me 
from  my  apathy,  and  oblige  me  to 
break  filence. 

I  will  not  1  then,  difTemble,  Gen- 
tlemen, the  pain  it  gives  me  to  fee 
the  enthufiafm  with  which  the  whole 
world  runs  to  your  arroflatic  experi- 
ments. The  more  you  arc  fmitten 
with  the  love  of  novelty,  the  more  I 
am  your  enemy.  I  have  often  read 
and  deeply  con  fide  red  your  John- 
James  ;  and  he  is  certainly  much  in 
the  right,  when  he  declaims  againft 
human  fcience  and  acquired  know- 
ledge. 

The  firft  age  of  which  I  have 
the  remembrance  was  the  Golden 
Age    Thro,  under  the  govcraance 


of  bountiful  Nature,  men  made  ufe  of 
all  the  fupports  with  which  fhe  had 
furnifhed  them — they  walked  on  aH 
fours ;  they  were  happy. 

A  thoufand  years  afterwards  I  was 
witnefs  to  an  aitonifhing  revolution. 
1  faw  an  innovator  give  public  notice 
that  he  would  walk  upright ;  that  he 
would  only  take  the  precaution  to 
furround  his  head  with  a  fluffed  roll* 
and  make  himfclf  be  held  by  lead* 
ing  firings. — Thefe  leading -firings 
mould  then  be  cut  ;  and  he  would 
immediately  run  with  holdnefs.  Yon 
will  readily  believe  he  had  the  whole 
world  againft  him*  They  cried  out, 
This  man  deceives  the  public  ;  he 
never  will  fet  out ;  or  if  he  does,  he 
w  ill  break  his  nofe. 

A  day  was  appointed  for  the  ex- 
periment :  a  great  concourfe  of  fpec- 
tators  was  aflembled.  Behold  us  all 
fquat  upon  our  heels,  with  our  eyes 
lifted  up.  'lhc  inventor  pre  fen  ted 
himfelf,  with  the  afTurance  of  a  man 
confident  of  his  abilities.  His  fuccefs 
correfponded  but  too  well  with  his 
holdnefs;  every  one  knows  the  re - 
fult  ;  he  was  imitated  in  all  quarters : 
Mankind  travelled  over  the  whole 
earth;  and  this  was  the  Silver  Age* 

A  thoufand  years  after  that,  ano- 
ther revolution  took  place.  A  fe- 
cond  innovator  imagined  lie  cooM 
travel  upon  water,  carried  flsS  calk* 
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only  making  himfelf  be  fattened  by 
topes  to  the  fhore  %  then  to  make 
thefe  ropes  be  cut,  and  defperately 
to  leave  himfelf  to  float  in  his  veflcl. 
Then  there  was  fuch  tranfport,  fuch 
infatuation  of  his  fellow -citizens— 
Every  one  exclaimed.  He  will  never 
attempt  it ;  or  if  he  does,  he  will 
certainly  drown  himfelf. 

To  enjoy  fo  brilliant  a  fight,  we 
ran  in  crowds  to  the  banks  of  a  great 
river.  The  bold  philosopher  kept 
his  word.  He  failed  amidft  the  ac- 
clamations of  an  immenfe  multitude, 
and  intrepidly  allowed  himfelf  to  be 
driven  for  more  than  ten  fathoms  by 
the  current.  The  intoxication  be* 
came  general :  they  crowned  him 
with  laurels,  and  carried  him  home 
in  triumph.  That  unhappy  attempt 
of  a  fingle  man  was  a  ray  of  light  to 
ill  others.  They  foon  learned  to 
fobdue  a  new  element ;  they  found 
new  enjoyments,  and  arrived  at  the 
Age  of  Copper. 

A  thousand  years  after,  came  thofe 
rimes  which  you  call  the  Heroic 
Times  of  Greece.  Hercules,  in  a 
fmall  boat,  ventured  to  penetrate  to 
tke  mouth  of  the  Mediterranean : 
sad  there,  quite  vain  of  his  voyage, 
willing  himfelf  to  perpetuate  the  re* 
membrance  of  an  action  before  un- 
heard  of,  he  placed  two  columns  in  the 
middle  of  the  garden  of  the  Hefperi- 
des,  with  this  infeription,  Nee  plus 
ultra.  Oh !  now  1  defy  man  to  go 
farther.  A  new  fermentation  took 
place  in  the  genius  of  mankind :  com- 
merce produced  a  navy :  people  traf- 
ficked among  themfelves  for  every 
thug  which  contributes  to  the  com* 
forts  of  life  or  the  illufions  of  luxury. 
Behold  then  men  covered  with  gold 
aad  with  purple,  and  fee  them  pla- 
ced in  the  Iron  Age. 

Three  thoufand  years  afterwards 
a  Genoefe,  afhamed  that  nothing 
had  yet  been  done  but  coafting  round 
fbe  three  parts  of  the  known  world* 
•sAitook  of  himfelf  to  crofs  the  vaft 
■a^Thc  fame  farfrife,  the  fcmt 


incredulity,  the  fame  general  mur- 
muring. Every  one  faid,  He  wiH 
not  go ;  or  if  he  does,  he  will  never 
return. 

Heaven  fufficiently  puni/hed  his 
preemption.  He  had  the  glory  of 
difcovering,  of  creating  (fo  to  fpeak} 
a  new  univerfe.  Thus  a  (hip  is  be* 
come  the  box  of  Pandora ;  from 
whence  there  iffues  the  fugars  of  the 
iflands,  the  moka  of  Arabia,  the 
muflins  of  India,  the  pearls  of  the 
eaft,  the  diamonds  of  Golconda,  and 
the  treafures  of  Peru.  What  name 
(hall  we  give  to  an  age  which  has 
produced  fo  many  plagues  ? 

Even  to  this  time  you  will  agree 
with  me,  gentlemen,  things  evidently 
grow  from  bad  to  worfe.  'Tis  then 
with  a  trembling  heart  I  perceive  a 
new  courfe  opened  to  genius.  You 
fee  them  already  arrived  at  the  art 
of  railing  themfelves,  by  two  different 
proceffes,  from  two  to  ten  leagues. 
tYou  will  prefently  render  the  air  as 
navigable  as  the  water,  and  will  foom 
travel  over  the  whole  atmofpherr. 
More  fortunate,  and  not  lefs  ram 
than  Cook,  you  will  not  be  reftrain* 
ed  by  the  barriers  of  eternal  ice, 
which  oppofed  his  courfe  in  the 
Southern  Ocean :  you  will  fly  to  the 
Terra  Auftralis.  What  do  you  hope 
for  in  the  world  greater  than  your 
Europe  ?  Not  content  to  have  found 
rubies,  topazes,  fapphires,  and  erne* 
raids  in  condenfed  water;  do  you 
expert  to  find  light  itfelf  cryftallifed 
in  thefe  new  regions  ? 

Ah !  take  my  advice :  deftroy 
your  balloons ;  do  not  imprifon  in* 
flammable  air  far  from  the  fpheres 
where  God  has  placed  it.  Bum 
your  journals;  deftroy  quickly  every 
monument  of  that  fine  fecret. — Turn 
down  too  your  electrical  rods— let  the 
thunder  do  what  it  pleafes ;  and,  tf 
you  will  not  fill  up  the  meafure  of 
,  your  follies,  take  care  above  all  to 
prevent  paffing  rivers  dry  footed.    ' 

I  hate  the  honour  to  be,  &c 

Ai  Adivt. 
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Account  of  the  Power,  Refources%  and  Government %  of  the  Mahratta 
Empire* 


THE  warlike  nation  of  the  Mali- 
rat  tas  are  the  only  people  in  In- 
dia, who  at  all  times  refilled  the 
Mahomedan  yoke.  The  immenfe 
power  and  fuperiority  of  their  ene- 
my, laid  them  under  a  neceffity  of 
feeking  refuge  in  the  inacccffible  faft- 
neffes  of  that  vafl  range  of  mountains 
which  cover  fo  great  a  part  of  Hin- 
doftan.  The  long  war  which,  under 
the  conduct  of  their  iiluftrious  leader 
Sevagi,  they  fuftained  againft  the 
immenfe  power  and  great  abilities, 
as  well  as  treachery,  of  Aurenge- 
zebe,  would,  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  have  afforded  a  fplendid  por- 
tion of  hiftory.  The  mountainous 
countries  which  they  occupied  for 
defence,  would,  in  any  ftate  of  cul- 
ture, have  been  unequal  to  their 
maintenance,  and  were  totally  inca-fe. 
pable  of  affording  the  fupplies  necef- 
lary  for  the  proiecution  of  the  war ; 
but  the  length,  obftinacy,  and  va- 
rious fortune  of  the  conteft,  ferved 
to  infpire  the  contempt  as  well  as 
negleft  of  agriculture.  The  rich 
furrounding  lower  regions,  which 
had  all  fubmitted  to  the  Mogul 
power,  were  of  coutfe  compelled  in 
their  turn,  as  they  happened  to  be 
more  or  lefc  effectually  guarded,  to 
fupply  all  the  neceffities  of  the  Mah- 
rattas,  and  to  provide  the  means  of 
war  as  well  as  of  fuftenance.  From 
thefe  caufes,  and  the  inveterate  ha- 
bits incident  to  them,  arofe  that 
marauding  and  predatory  difpofition, 
which  ia  the  ufual  and  natural  courfe 
of  things  ftill  prevails,  although  the 
caufes  nave  ceafed.  The  Mahtattas 
boaft  a  high  antiquity ;  and  their 
language,  which  is  a  peculiar  dialed 
of  the  Hindoo,  and  acknowledged 
to  be  among  the  mod  ancient  in  In- 
dia, fuffickntly  juiiifiea  that  claim, 
Thus  appears  the  error  of  coafi4er- 
'tqg  them  at  *lawkfs  banditti,  or  » 


fortuitous  affemblage  of  freebooters 
united  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  ra- 
pine. 

The  Mahratta  empire  grew  to  be 
the  greatcft  in  India,  through  the 
decline  and  upon  the  fall  of  that  of 
the  Grand  Mogul.  Their  dominions 
were  vafl,  their  refources  great,  and 
their  armies  brave  and  numerous* 
Their  conjun&ive  revenues  were  efti- 
mated  at  no  lefs  than  feventeen  mil- 
lions Sterling,  and  their  immenfe 
cavalry  at  three  or  four  hundred 
thoufand.  But  this  great  power  was 
weakened  and  rendered  inert,  by  be- 
ing portioned  out  among  a  number 
of  princes.  They  all,  however,  ac- 
knowledged a  paramount  fovereignty 
in  the  Ram- Rajah  (who  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  the  immediate  descend- 
ant of  Sevagi)  ;  but  .the  degrees  of 
fubmiflion  feem  to  have  been  mea- 
furedby  timeandcircumilances.  The 
connection  and  dependence  refembled 
the  feudal  eftablifhments  in  Europe* 
Some  of  the  dates  grew  too  power- 
ful to  admit  of  any  farther  fervice 
than  what  fuited  their  immediate  in- 
tereils  ;  and  others  were  apt  to  fol- 
low the  example,  who  were  lefs  able 
to  abide  the  poflible  confequences  of 
it. 

A  revolution  in  the  court  of  the 
Ram- Rajah,  tended  much  to  weaken 
this  connexion,  and  to  leflen  the  re- 
verence as  well  as  the  dependence  of 
the  other  dates.  The  weaknefs  of 
a  minority  enabled  Nana  Row,  the 
prime  mini  ft  cr,  a  man  of  abilities, 
and  a  Bramin,  to  feize  the  reins  of 
government;  and  the  influence  of 
that  powerful  b^dy  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  ferved  effectually  to  fe- 
cure  and  eftabliih  his  authority.  Such 
revolutions  have  at  all  times  been  fo 
frequent  ia  the  eaftern  world,  is  tt 
prevent  their  csxitinp  any  extraordi- 
nary degree  o/ferprife.    Thiatevo* 

tutioop 
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lotion,    contrary  to  the  eftablirtied 
practice  of  mod  ages  and  nations, 
was  unftained  by  blood ;  but  we  are 
not  to  forget  that  it  was  conducted 
by  Bramins.     The  ufurper  was  fa- 
tisfied  with  the  power,  without  afTu- 
ming  the  titles  or  infignia  of  fove- 
reignty.       The   infant    Ram- Rajah 
was  kept  in  a  fort  of  fplendid  con- 
finement,  furrounded  with  the  ap- 
pendages of  eaftern  grandeur,   but 
debarred  of  all  power,  and  kept  to- 
tally ignorant  of  bufinefs.     It  is  not 
improbable  that  he  might  have  con- 
fidered  as  the  proper  life  of  a  mo- 
narch, that  ftate  of  eafe  and  infigni- 
ficance,  which  fo  many  princes  feem 
difpofed  voluntarily  to  adopt.     The 
fait  of  government  was  transferred 
from  the  ancient  royal  refidence  of 
Shterah  to  Poonah  ;  and  Nana  Row, 
sj  well  as  his  fucceffors,  feem  (till  to 
have  a&ed  under  the  fuppofed  autho- 
rity of  the  depofed  prince,  by  their 
illuming  no  other  title  or  character 
than  that  of  Paifhwa,  or  prime  mi- 
sifter.     From  this  change,  the  em- 
pire of  the.  Ram- Rajah  has  been  di- 
ddled only  by  the  appellation 
of  the  Paifhwaraip,  or  otherwife  the 
Government  of  Poonah,   from   the 
name  of  its  prcfent  capital. 

This  extraordinary  government  of 
miniftcrs  became  hereditary,  and  was 
bra  time  fo  ably  conducted,  that 
the  empire  feemed  to  lofe  nothing  of 
its  former  power  and  fplendour.  But 
ambition  having  at  length  made  its 

a  into  the  family  of  the  mini  fieri, 
in  defpite  of  the  ftrict  religious 
principles  of  their  order,  there  pro- 
ducing its  ufual  baleful  effects,  inter- 
nal diffenfions  have  fince  been  the 
means  of  impeding  the  active  exer- 
tions, and  of  reducing  the  power  of 
the  Rate.     Of  all  thefe  evils,  the 

rortunity  which  they  afforded  to 
extraordinary  aggrandifement  of 
Hyder  Aly,  who  from  a  foldier  of 
Ssftune  became  the  fcourge  or  the 
tenor  of  all  that  fide  of  India,  may 
sQpfidcsvd  aaftrthe  greatcft* 


Nana  Row  was  fucceeded  by  hit 
eldeit  fon  Madai ;  who  dying  with- 
out ifTue  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1772,  the  government,  as  it  was 
now  fettled,  of  courfe  devolved  to  hit 
youngerbrother  Narrain  Row.  Their 
uncle,  Ragonaut  Row,  otherwife 
known  in  this  country  by  the  name 
of  Ragaboy,  had  for  fome  years  lain 
in  clofe  confinement,  for  repeated 
plots  to  feize  upon  the  government* 
Madai  Row  being  aware  of  the  youth 
and  inexperience  of  his  brother,  and 
dreading  the  infidious  craft  and  in- 
trigues of  Ragonaut,  though  in  con- 
finement, thought  that  gratitude 
might  operate  more  powerfully  in  re- 
ftraining  the  effect  of  that  factious 
and  turbulent  fpirit  than  the  walls  of 
a  prifon.  He  accordingly  releafed 
Ragonaut,  placed  him  in  an  honour- 
able fituation  in  the  government; 
and  joining  the  hands  of  the  uncle 
and  nephew  as  he  lay  dying,  adjured 
the  former  by  every  human  and  fa- 
cred  tie  and  authority,  to  aid  the 
youth  and  inexperience  of  the  latter, 
by  his  advice,  affiftance,  and  protec- 
tion, 

Ragonaut,  in  difcharge  of  the 
truft  repoied  in  him,  procured,  with- 
in lefs  than  a  year,  the  aflaflination 
of  his  nephew ;  hoping  to  fecure  the 
Paifhwamip  in  his  own  family  by  the 
extinction  of  that  brother's  line, 
whofe  abilities  had  rendered  him  its) 
founder.  The  confequences  were  in 
fome  degree  fuch  as  he  merited.  The 
a&ing  powers  of  the  ftate,  in  his 
hands,  along  with  his  perfonal  in- 
fluence, and  the  weight  of  a  faction 
which  he  headed,  were  all  incapable 
of  refilling  that  general  indignation 
which  fo  execrable  a  deed  excited 
among  the  Mahrattas.  He  with 
difficulty  efcaped  the  public  ven- 
geance, by  abandoning  his  country, 
and  flying  for  refuge  to  Bombay. 
The  protection  afforded  to  him,  with 
the  attempts  made,  and  the  conti- 
nued intrigues  and  plots  carried  on, 
for  forcing  him  into  the  government 
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of  a  great  people,  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  their  own  will  and  liking, 
kid  the  foundation  for  all  thofe  wars 
and  troubles  which  have  fince  taken 
place  between  the  Englifh  and  the 
Mahrattas. 

Not  with  (landing  the  lodes  fuftain- 
cd  from  without,  through  their  in- 
teftine  diffeniions  and  domeftic  trou  • 
bles,  the  Poonah  Mahrattas  are  ftill 
a  great  and  powerful  people ;  their 
dominions,  including  thofe  of  the 
tributary  and  feudatory  princes  im- 
mediately depending  on  them,  are  of 
a  wide  extent ;  and  they  can  bring 
numerous  and  powerful  armies  into 
the  field.  But  thefe  being  compofed 
almoit  entirely  of  cavalry,  are  nccef- 
farily  fubjecl  to  the  defects  to  which 
that  powerful  arm  of  military  force 
u  liable  when  employed  iingly  ;  and 
being  conftituted  on  the  fame  prin- 
ciples with  the  ancient  feudal  armies 
of  Europe,  they  are  likewife  fubject 
to  all  the  difadvantages  of  that  fy- 
ftem.  They  rum  eagerly  into  the 
field  at  the  call  of  their  refpective 
chiefs,  and  fweep  evciy  thing  before 
them  like  a  tempeft  in  their  progrefs ; 
but  it  is  the  univerfal  practice  of  the 
Mahrattas,  as  foon  as  the  expedition 
it  ended,  to  return  home  with  the 
fpoil,  fome  bodies  only  excepted, 
which  are  peculiarly  deiiined  to  at- 
tend the  perfons  of  their  princes. 
They  may,  however,  be  fummoned 
again  in  a  few  days,  and  will  affemblc 
with  the  fame  alacrity  as  before.  It 
nay  be  eaftly  fcen  what  great  advan • 
tages  this  conititution  of  their  armies, 
together  with  the  want  of  infantry, 
muft  afford  to  the  unceafing  efforts  of 
regular  forces ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  latter  can  fcarcely  hope  to 
protect  open  countries  from  their  ra- 
vages. The  wars  of  the  ancient 
Parthiaos  throw  no  fmall  light  on  the 
oppofite  advantages  and  difadvanta* 
get  in  both  cafes.  The  prefent  ufe 
of  artillery,  however,  inclines  the 
leak  heavily  on  the  fide  of  a  mixed 
aad  regular  forte. 


The  Rajah  of  Berar  Hands  next 
to  the  Poonah  Mahrattas,  with  re- 
fpect  to  power  and  extent  of  domi- 
nions; and  is  in  fact  too  great  and  in- 
dependent, to  owe  any  farther  acknow- 
ledgment to  that  court,  than  what 
his  immediate  interefls  dictate,  and 
the  remains  of  ancient  attachment 
might  poflibly  excite.  He  has,  be- 
fides,  claims  to  the  fucccflion  of  that 
fovereignty  which  tend  (Irongly  to 
difunion ;  he  being  lineally  defcended 
from  the  family  of  the  Ram  Rajah, 
and  the  depofed  elder  line,  at  is  ap- 
prehended, now  extinct. 

Sindia  and  Holkar,  who  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  defcended  from  Hindoo 
kings  of  the  higheft  antiquity,  alfo 
poflefs  very  considerable  and  valuable 
territories.  Thcfe  princes  have  en- 
tered deeply  into  the  late  and  prefent 
politics  of  the  court  of  Poonah  ;  and 
find  it  more  flattering  to  their  ambi- 
tion, and  more  conducive  to  their  fe- 
curity  and  interefts,  to  participate  in 
the  general  greatnefs  of  the  empire, 
and  to  prefide  at  the  head  of  that 
ariftocracy,  which,  fince  the  affalfi- 
nation  of  Narrain  Row,  guides  all  its 
councils,  than  by  taking  any  advan- 
tage of  its  temporary  weaknefs,  to 
aim  at  a  precarious  independency, 
under  the  redactions  of  a  circumfcri- 
bed  power  in  their  own  dominions. 
We  have  already  mown,  that  the 
numerous  other  Mahratta  ftates  arc 
guided  by  circumftance  and  occafion, 
in  their  attachment  to,  or  depend- 
ence on,  the  court  of  Poonah.  Up- 
on the  whole,  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  general  principle  of  union,  ex- 
cepting that  of  felf -defence,  fubfifti 
at  prefent  among  the  Mahratta  ftates  | 
and  it  would  therefore  feem,  that  no- 
thing lefs  than  fome  common  danger 
reaching  to  the  whole,  could  direct 
their  united  powers  to  any  one  point 
of  action.  Happy  it  is  to  the  Eu- 
ropean and  Mahomedan  interefts  in 
India,  that  the  force  of  this  vaft  and 
warlike  eapisc  is  to  divided. 
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On  Propriety  in  Choice  ofSonQs. 


"DEsides  the  ufesoffinging  in  divine 
*^  fervice,  of  which  I  do  not  intend 
to  fpeak  on   this  occafion,   I  think 
it  qpnftitutes  one  of  the  pureft,  moil 
innocent,    and  delightful  entertain- 
ments.    It  gives  a  plea  fin  g  variety  to 
the  fweets  of  fociety,  and  renders  a 
company  cheerful  and  happy.    It  di- 
verts the  mind  in  a  greater  degree 
than  any  thing  I  know  of  from  the 
important   cares  of  life.    As  men, 
as  men  of  bufinefs,  and  in  all  our  re- 
lative fituations,  we  have  cares  and 
anxieties,  which  are  not  to  be  too 
much  liftened  to,  left  they  makes  us 
melancholy  ;  nor  too  little  attended 
to,  left  they  bring  on  our  ruin.     To 
alleviate  thefe,   fociety  is  neceflary  ; 
and  no   part  of  our  focial  amufe- 
ments  fee  no  s  to  have  a  right  to  be 
called  rational  by  a  better  claim  than 
mufic. 

But  as  thefe  are  the  avowed  ad- 
vintages  which  flow  from  finging,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  ftnging 
mould  want  its  pretenders.  In  fing- 
isg,  as  well  as  in  poetry  and  patrio- 
ram,  there  are  many  impoRors :  and 
as  men  are  generally  more  vain  of  the 
good  qualities  which  they  fuppofe 
they  poffefs,  than  of  thofe  which 
they  really  poffefs,  we  are  often  obli- 
ged to  take  Equalling  for  melody,  and 
difcord  for  mufic. 

But  as  a  finger,  like  a  poet,  mud 
be  born,  and  cannot  be  made  fo  ( I 
except  Italian  fingers),  we  are  not  to 
fallout  with  thofe  who  do  thtir  belt 
tdpleafe  their  company,  and  who 
have  the  good  nature  to  expofe  their 
infirmities  of  voice,  rather  than  oc- 
cafion a  languid  moment  in  their 
evenings  amufement.  My  observa- 
tions mall  be  confined  to  what  I  call 
propriety  in  the  choice  of  fongs  ;  and 
this  I  hope  will  be  understood  by  the 
sew  following  remarks. 
Yotiog  ls«d>£*  in  general  fing  love 
' ,  mnd  if  I  (hould  fay  that  many 


love  fongs  are  improper  for  them* 
perhaps: I  might  be  thought  guilty  of 
an  afFe&ed  prudery  unbecoming  my 
fex  ;  therefore  I  will  keep  this  fenti- 
ment  for  my  private  friends.  Let 
them  then  go  on  and  fing  love  fongs  ; 
but  although  Maria,  aged  fixteen* 
may  chaunt 

Cupid,  God  of  'foft  perfuafion,  &c. 
it   is   rather   mal-a-propos   for   her 
grandmother  to  follow  with 

Come %  live  with  me,  and  be  tnj 
love, 
when,  from   the  lofs  of  teeth  and 
voice,  it  may  be  fuppofed  (he  would 
fing  better 

How  imperfeft  is  exprejjionl 

And  likewife,  although  I  readily 
grant,  that  a  young  lady  mould  ad* 
drefs  the  company  with 

When  war's  alarms  entie'd  my  Willy 
from  me; 
yet  fhe  feems  to  forget  her  fex,  when 
fhe  fings 

Blow  high,  blow  low,  let  tempejls 
tear  ; 

It  would  be  equally  improper  for 
a  gentleman,  to  forget 

Sweet  are  the, charms  of  her  I  love  f 
and  fcandalife  his  fex  with 
Tr  uji  not  man^  for  he'll  deceive  you. 

There  is  a  peculiar  beauty  in  the 
words,  and  fweetnefs  and  foftnefs  in 
the  air, 
As  down  on  Banna's  banks  IJlrayed. 

But  who  would  expect  them  from 
the  mouth  of  a  fedate  elderly  gentle- 
man ;  or  who  would  ex  peel 

Then  1  fang  Fal  ds  ral  tit, 
from  the  pouting  lips  of  a  delicate 
virgin  ?  and  yet  I  am  forry  to  fay  it, 
I  have  been  often  difguiUd  at  hear- 
ing tin's  lall  fong  by  a  voice  that 
would  have  been  better  employed  in 
more  decent  and  feminine  produc- 
tions. 

My  friend,  Old  Gruff  the  broker, 
has  but  one  fong ;  and  that  is, 

Somchiw  myfpindls  I  n::JlaiJ ; 
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and  his  daughter  Betfey,  not  to  be 
behind  hand  in  point  of  propriety, 
entertain*  the  company  with 
Acobler there  was  *and  helix?  d  in  aftall; 
although  it  it  very  plain,  that  (he 
ought  to  have  the  "  fpindle,"  and 
he  ad  the  "  cobler." 

Some  regard  ought  alfo  to  be  paid 
to  age  as  well  as  to  fex.  Mrs  Clack  - 
itt  introduces  her  daughter,  Mifs 
Fanny,  who  is  juft  nine  years  old, 
into  company,  and  begs  they  will 
hear  the  pretty  dear  fin?  a  fong. 
Mifs  fimpcrs  and  looks  foolifh ;  then 
begins  with 
As  now  my  bloom  comet  on  apace* 

The  fwains  begin  to  teaze  me ; 
But  two  who  claim  theforemoft  place* 

Try  different  ways  to  pleafe  me. 

The  comical  fouls,  as  they  call 
themfelves,  are  for  drinking-fongs, 
and  roar  out  the  chorufes  like  the 
roaring  of  a  turbulent  fea, 

Give  us  glafjes*  my  wench  ; 

or, 

/«*/'/  pujh  shout  the  flowing  bowl. 

Such  fongs  are  great  proof  of  the 
impelling  power  of  mufic,  the  pre- 
cepts contained  in  them  being  car- 
ried into  immediate  practice.  The 
drum  and  fife  have  not  a  more  in- 
ftantaneous  effect  on  foldiers. 

In  the  performance  of  duets,  the 
improprieties  I  ha?e  been  hinting  at 
occur  frequently ;  from  two  men,  who 
perhaps  never  faw  each  other  before, 
we  may  expect, 

In  infancy  our  hopes  and  fears ; 
And  from  the  ladies,  we  are  fure  of 
their  favourite, 

How  fweet  in  the  woodlands*  with 
fleet  hiund  and  horn. 

Many  duets  and  fongs  fucceed  on 
the  ftage,  from  their  connection  with 
the  ftory  of  the  play  in  which  they 
are  performed;  but  in  company  I 
never  could  difcover  the  propriety  of 

In  the  gentle  Laura's jlead* 

Take  me%  fair  one*  to  your  bed* 

If  it  mean  any  thing,  it  is  rather 
an  improper  rcqueft  to  be  made  be* 


fore  papa  and  mama,   or  even  be- 
fore uncle  and  aunt. 

Thefe  improprieties  are  the  more 
unneceflary,  fince  we  have  fo  many 
fongs  which  may  be  confidercd  as 
complete  in  themfelves,  and  altoge- 
ther unconnected  either  with  the  paft 
or  future. 

In  dividing  the  fongs  between  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  would  wifli 
to  refervc  all  the  hearts,  darts,  dying* 
Jtghing,  &c.  &c.  for  the  young 
nymphs  ;  and  all  the  Deny  down's* 
Row  de  dows*  Fal  al  deral  alls,  and 
Bow  wow  whacks*  for  the  gentle* 
men. 

Certain  profeffions  claim  an  exclu- 
five  privilege  to  fmg  certain  fongs; 
and  this  mud  not  be  denied  them. 

Politicians  ought  never  to  omit  the 
Vicar  of  Bray;  nor  the  junior  clergy 
lofe  fight  of  the  Vicar  and  Mo/cs.— 
On  the  other  hand,  a  merchant 
ought  never  to  meddle  with 

What  have  we  with  day  to  do? 

Sons  of  care  'twas  made  for  you. 
Nor  will  it  add  much  to  the  autho- 
rity of  tutors  and  fchoolmaftera  to 
teach  their  pupils  to  chant 

Rail  no  more*  ye  learned  ajjes; 
or, 

Now  we  are  free  from  college  rules* 

I  mail  conclude  my  paper  with  ob- 
ferving,  that  there  does  not  appear 
any  neceflity  for  parents  to  teach  their 
female  children,  when  in  their  teens, 
that 

Man,  man*  man  is  for  the  woman  made* 
And  the  woman's  made  for  man; 
becaufc,  if  my  information  be  right, 
this  is  foon  enough  discovered  with- 
out any  infraction  on  the  fubject; 
as  alfo  the  whole  force  and  beauty  of 
thofe  moral  pieces ; 

Youth  *s  the  feafon  made  for  joys  % 
Love  is  then  our  duty  ; 
and, 
Parents  may  fairly  thank  th$mjeher% 
Should  love  our  duty  mafter* 

As  to  indecent  fongs,  thole  whkk 
fliock  the  cars  even  of  libertines  in 
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their  cooler  moments,  I  have  nothing 
to  fay.  They  are  fitted  to  the  com- 
pany in  which  they  are  fung ;  and 
the  company  well  fitted  by  intoxica- 
tion to  receive  them.  It  is  impof- 
fiblc  to  write  again  (I  them :   thofe 


who  would  prevent  them,  moil  do  it 
by  refufing  to  liflen  to  them.  Thofe 
who  propagate  them  in  fong -books, 
are  too  well  reconciled  to  infamy  to 
be  deterred  by  any  obfcrvations  a 
rnoralift  can  make. 


Memoirs  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 


TI7HILE  public  curiofity  is  on 
™  the  wing  in  fearch  of  anec- 
dotes, pictures,  and  extravagant  cu- 
kgiums  on  a&ors,  actrefles,  and  me- 
teors of  a  day,  it  is  with  no  fmall 
pkafure  we  fit  down  to  give  fome 
itcount  of  a  genius,  whofe  works  have 
been  for  years  a  leading  topic  with  the 
amateurs  of  the  polite  arts  throughout 
Europe,  and  will  be  mentioned  with 
toe  higheft  rcfpett  as  long  as  a  tafte 
for  nature  and  genius  exiits. 

Sir  Jothua  Reynolds  was  born  at 
Plympton  in  Devonshire ;  his  father, 
the  Rev.  Mr  Reynolds,  kept  a  gram- 
mar fehool  there,  and  was  univerfally 
beloved  and  refpe&ed  for  his  learn- 
ing and  philanthropy.     He  had  a 
*ety  numerous  family,  which,  tho' 
1  heavy  tax  on  his  (lender  income, 
aerer  deprefled  his  fpirits.  -  He  was 
tSdoons  in  the  cultivation  of  learn- 
ing among  his  children;  amidfl  whom 
the  fubjed  of  our  prcfent  memoir 
ftonc  confpicuons,    difcovering  the 
happieft  knowledge  of  his   author, 
tad  a  genius  for  writing  much  ap- 
pended by  his  friends  and  intimates. 
His  father,  having  no  better  pro- 
pped in  view,  intended  him  for  the 
church;  and  fent  him  to  one  of  our 
aniverfities,  where  he  was  honoured 
•ith  the  degree  of  Matter  of  Arts. 

Shortly  after  this  period  he  grew 
paffionately  fond   of  painting,    and 
formed  a  connection  with  the  inge- 
nious Mr  Hudfon,  with  whom,  we 
sdieve,  he  travelled  to  Rome.    This 
I  •*  the  fummit  of  his  felicity  ;  and 
Ik  drank  the  fwect  draught  that  Ge- 
■^fc  *iagkd  to  infpire  him  in  large 


libations,  which  Mr  Mafon,  in  hil 
Englifh  Garden,  has  taken  handfome 
notice  of  in  the  following  exquifite 
lines. 


feel  ye  there 


What  Reynolds  felt,  when  firft  the  Vatican 
Unbarr'd  her  caie«,  and  to  his  raptur'd  eye 
Gave  Raphaels  glories ! 
So  lhall  your  art,  if  calPd  to  graee  t  fcene 
Yet  unadorn'd,  with  tafte  in  ft  incite  give 
Each  grace  appropriate.— 

The  fir  ft  thing  that  diftinguifhed 
him,  after  his  return  to  his  native 
country,  was  a  portrait  of  Commo 
dore  (now  Lord)  Keppel,  which  was 
fpoken  of  in  the  polite  circles  in  the 
higheft  ft  rain  of%  panegyric.  This 
was  followed,  we  believe,  with  a  por- 
trait of  Lord  Edgccumbc,  which  e- . 
ftablifhcd  his  fame,  as  a  portrait* 
painter,  with  all  defcriptions  of  refi- 
ned fociety.  His  portraits  of  the  di- 
ftinguifhed perfonages  of  this  country 
are  reckoned  at  about  three  hundred; 
among  which,  thofe  of  the  Ducheft 
of  Rutland,  the  Countefs  of  Salif- 
hury,  Lady  Sarah  Bunbury,  and 
a  lovely  Kit-cat  of  Mrs  Robinfon 
with  a  Vandyke  hat  and  feather. 
Hand  on  the  fore  ground. 

But  this  was  too  confined  a  walk 
for  fo  great  a  genius:  he  ftudird an- 
cient and  modern  hiftory  with  aifi- 
duity,  and  feleded  from  the  million 
of  affecting  fuhjects  the  ftory  of  U- 
golino,  a  ftory  he  has  done  immoual 
honour  to;  infomuch,  we  will  heboid 
to  affirm,  no  painting,  ancient  or 
modern,  works  upon  the  feelings  of 
mankind  in  a  higher  degree.  Dante's 
description  falls  far  fhort  of  what  we 
behold  in  the  picture :  every  figure 
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in  the  group  it  the  work  of  a  power- 
ful matter  of  the  pafiions,  and  fuch 
at  Otway  or  Sterne  only  could  give 
a  defcription  of!  This  very  affec- 
ting fcene  is  thus  tranflatcd  by  Lord 
Carliflc : 


abforbcd  in  dumb  am  ;ze. 


Deprived  of  motion  or,  my  boys  I  gazs  : 

Eenumb'd  with  tear,  and  harden'd  into  ftone, 

Icuuld  not  weep  nor  heave  one  eaf:n£  groan. 

iMy  children  moan ;  my  youngeft,  trem- 
bling, cried, 

•«  What  tils  my  father  ?"  (till  my  tongue 
denied 

To  move  : — they  ding  to  me  with  wild  af- 
fright.     > 

That  mournful  day,  and  the  fucceeding 
night, 

We  all  the  dreadful  horrid  filence  kept. 

Tearfnl  to  afk,  with  filent  grief  they  wept. 

It  mould  be  mentioned  of  this  pic- 
ture, that  it  was  begun  and  finilhed 
in  lefs  than  two  months,  and  perhaps 
with  fewer  fittings  than  was  ever 
heard  of  before  ;  for  it  is  averred  by 
thofe  who  faw  the  prog  re  fs  Sir  Jo- 
in u  a  made  in  it,  that  he  did  not  fit 
above  two  hours  at  any  one  time. 

The  next  hiftorical  fubject  of  g:eat 
celebrity  from  his  pencil,  is  the  death 
of  Dido  ;  a  picture  that  drew  crowds 
to  the  exhibition,  and  obtained  him 
very  diftinguifhed  applaufe,  not  only 
from  his  own  countrymen  but  from 
foreigners.  The  face  of  Dido  is  ve- 
ry beautiful,  and  the  colouring  of  the 
whole  is  rich  in  the  extreme. 

In  grouping  children,  Sir  Jofhua 
excel  8  every  art  id  in  England  :  this, 
every  at  till  we  know  of,  with  plea- 
fure  fubferibes  to. 

Thais  is  a  picture  highly  admired ; 
the  painter  has  caught  the  very  fpirit 
f)f  the  heroine,  and  (he  feems  turning 
from  the  canvas  to  deftroy  Perfepolis. 
There  is  an  anecdote  hangs  on  this 
picture,  which  was  circulated  by  the 
enemies  of  Sir  Jofhua,  when  he  exhi- 
bited Thais,  which  we  will  not  give 
credit  to  by  any  means,  it  is  fo  very 
derogatory  to  his  conduct  and  feel* 
ings.  The  whifper  infilled,  that  the 
face  of  this  picture  was  painted  from 
the  famoul  Emily  Bertie  j  that  (he 


paid  him  feventy-five  guineas 

and  was  to  pay  him  the  lil 

when  the  picture  was  finilhed, 

fhe  being  unable  to  do,  the  pict 

mained  with  Sir  Jofhua  fome 

when  he,  finding  it  was  not 

for,  took  it  into  his  head  to 

moiphofe  Emily  Bertie  into 

and  exhibit  her  to  the  world 

proper  character,  ruining  with 

to  fet  the  temple  of  Chaltity  < 

The  truth  of  this  matter  is, 

fhua  has  got  the  picture  of  lo< 

mily  now  among  his  collectk 

Thais  has  no  kind  of  connect i 

it,  except  that  of  two  faces  in 

degree  refcmbling  each  other. 

In  contraft  to  this  malevole 

we  fhall  beg  leave  to  exhibi 

inilances  of  this  great  paintei 

lanthropy  and  exquifite  feeling 

have  not  been  laid  before  th< 

before. 

A  painter  of  great  merit,  v 
made  an  injudicious  choice  : 
riage,  was  in  a  few  years,  thn 
incrcafing  family,  reduced 
low,  that  he  could  not  venture 
which  circumllance,  in  a  gre 
fure,  put  it  out  of  his  power 
pofe  of  his  pictures  to  ad^ 
Sir  Jofhua  heard  of  his  fituati 
hunied  to  his  houfe  to  inqu 
*  the  truth  of  it.  '1  he  artift  t 
the  particulars,  adding,  thi 
pounds  would  enable  him  i 
pound  with  his  creditors, 
little  conversation,  Sir  Jofhu; 
take  his  leave ;  told  the  diftre 
he  would  do  fomething  for  h 
when  he  was  bidding  him  ; 
the  door,  he  took  him  by  tl 
and  after  fqueczing  it  tender 
ried  off  with  that  kind  of  tri 
his  heart,  the  exalted  of  hun 
only  experience.  The  artift  ^ 
nifhed  to  find  left  in  his  hand 
note  for  one  hundred  poundi 
Mr  Zoffany,  through  dil 
it  afterwards  appeared,  fold 
brated  picture  of  a  fcene  in 
chymift  to  Sir  Jofhua  for  ft 
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ne as.  Some  time  after,  Lord  Carlisle 
took  a  very  great  liking  to  the  pie- 
tare,  and  gave  Sir  Jofhua  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  for  it ;  which 
he  immediately  fent  to  Mr  ZofFany, 
dedu&ing  the  original  purchafe  from 
it. 

As  a  farther  inftance  of  his  prizing 
eitraoxlinary  merit,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, Mr  Gain  (borough  afked  him 
but  fixty  guineas  for  his  celebrated 
girl  and  pigs ;  when  Sir  Jofhua,  con- 
lcious  within  himfelf  of  their  being 
worth  more,  gave  him  one  hundred 
guineas  for  them* 

Sir  Jofhua's  literary  character  is 
very  refpe&able ;  his  orations  deli- 
vered at  the  Royal  Academy  are 
looked  upon  by  thofe  who  have  heard 
them  mafter-pieces  of  good  writing, 
particularly  the  firfl  difcourfe,  deli- 
vered upon  opening  this  illuftrious 
fcbool  of  the  arts,  which  fome  people 
at  that  time,  with  much  til  nature, 
placed  to  the  account  of  Sir  Jofhua's 
intimate  friend  Dr  Goldfmith.  In 
1  future  magazine,  we  fhall  give  a 
F.urop.  Mag. 


fome  account  of  this  gentleman's 
hiftorical  performances,  which  we 
underfland  has  been  looked  for  by 
a  number  of  foreigners,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  our  own  nation.  We 
(hall  clofe  this  article  with  Dr  Gold- 
frqith's  celebrated  epitaph,  which  we 
fincerely  hope  may  not  find  a  place 
on  the  tomb  of  Sir  Jofhua,  till,  like 
the  venerable  patriarch  he  has  paint* 
ed  from  the  Deferted  Village,  he 
finks  to  eternity  with  the  myrtle  ho- 
nours of  a  grateful  people,  on  a  head 
rendered  white  in  their  fervice. 

Here  Reynolds  Is  laid  ;  and  to  tell  yon  vetf 

mind, 
He  has  not  left  a  better  or  wifer  behind. 
His  pencil  was  (triking,  rcGftlefs,  and  grand; 
Hrs  manners  were  gentle,  complying,  and 

bland : 
Still  borti  to  improve  us  in  every  part, 
His  pencil  our  faces,  his  manners  our  heart* 
To  coxcombs  averfc,  yet  molt  civilly  fta* 

When  they  judg*d  without  (kill,  he  was  frill 

hard  of  hearing; 
When  they  talk'd  of  their  Raphaels,  Cor* 

,  regios,  and  fttifl", 
He  fliifted  his  trumpet,  and  only  took  foufT 
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[The  following  Exotic  feems  to  have  fprung  up  under  the  influence  of  a 
warm  fun.] 

Letter  to  William  Woodfall. 


Moorjields,  the  y)th  Day 
of  the  Month  of  Arcaz. 

WHY  !  whom  better  can  ye  ce- 
lebrate than  that  glorious  cal- 
culator of  intelligence,  Billy  Wood- 
fall,  whofe  fapicnt  logographic  brow 
a  peruke  brown  adorns !  Apropos, 
I  took  a  walk  on  Sunday  rooming 
laft  to  Jemfalem,  having  received  a 
preffing  invitation  from  my  friend 
Sharp  the  razor-maker,  who  has  late* 
lyeftabliihed  a  manufactory  there.— 
We  played  at  tec-totum  for  an  hour 
""two  before  breakfaftj  and  a/tcr 


difcourfing  for  fome  time  on  the  im- 
materiality of  plum -pudding,  devour* 
cd  three  Leviathans  and  a  Philan- 
thropift  in  lets  time  than  I  am  wri- 
ting this  "  hafty  (ketch"  of  the  bufi- 
nefs. ■ 

I  have  every  refpeA  for  the  memo- 
ry of  Dr  PrieiUey  the  world  give» 
me  credit  for :  I  have  read  his  verfes 
on  his  wife's  bofom :  we  frequently 
play  at  (kittles  together  on  a  Sunday 
evening,  and  blow  our  nofes  on  the 
fame  handkerchief ;  but  I  will  never 
facrifice  public  good  to  private  friend- 
(hip,  nor  betray  the  confidence  you 
are  gracioufly  pleafed  to  place  in  your 
obliged  and  devoted  humble  fervant, 
John  Higginson,  ETq? 
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P.  S'  I  have  purchafed,  by  your 
recommendation,  the  folio  edition  of 
Jack  the  Giant- Killer,  with  notes 
by  Gronovius ;  which  I  much  ap- 
pro? e  of,  and  upon  the  whole  prefer 
to  Plutarch's  Life  of  Hogarth  :  the 
observations  on  the  immoderate  ufe 
of  cantharides  are  very  judicious, 
notwithftanding  what  John  Ton  fays. 

The  Emperor  had  his  head  fhaved 
laft  Tucfday  by  the  Archbifhop  of 
Canterbury;  and  being  one  of  the 
curious  in  wigs,  fpent  the  evening 
▼cry  jovially  with  a  tobbacconift  in 
Eaft  Smithfield  ;  where,  it  is  fa  id,  he 
ate  fo  heartily  of  afparagus,  that  a 
diabetes  is  unavoidable. 

I  command  you,  under  the  inevi- 
table penalty  of  annihilation,  to  in- 
form me,  by  return  of  poft,  whether 
there  is  any  analogy  between  Dun- 
ftable  Chalk  Hill  and  a  wet  Newf- 
paper ;  and  whether  they  are  not  to 
be  feen  every  morning  at  a  quarter 
pad  five  at  the  Chapter  Coffeehoufe, 
in  a  white  waiftcoat  and  brecchec, 
exclaiming  with  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah, "  Waiter !  give  me  the  Public 
-— where's  the  Chronicle — Not  come 
in  yet ! — Herald  for  a  Daily  \" 

D— a  order,  d — n  matter  of  fact, 
d — n  every  thing,  I  am  above  ye  all 
—I  am  governed,  as  the  fea  is,  by 
our  noble  andchafte  miftrefs the  moon, 
under  whofe  countenance  I  neverceafe 
to  frog.— I  fha)l  be  very  happy  to  fee 
yon  next  Wedncfday,  as  the  moon 
will  then  be  at  the  full.  Monro  has 
promifed  to  favour  me  with  his  com  • 
pany;  and  I  have  ordered  a  leg  of 
mutton  and  turnips,  and  one  of  the 
hedge-hogs  Captain  Cook  brought 
With  him  from  Otaheite  as  a  prefent 
to  her  Majefty. 

I  take  my  degree  of  L.  L.  D.  this 
day  fe*night,  and  have  been  reading 
Kent's  Directory  and  Ariftotle's  Ma- 
fler-piece  to  qualify  me  for  the  exa- 
mination. I  have  ordered  a  blue 
fattin  waiftcoat  and  la  pair  of  green 
Ythet  breeches  to  be  ready  at  three, 


and  have  fome  idea  of  being  circum- 
eifed,  as  my  fitter  tells  me  I  mall 
never  be  able  to  tranflatc  the  fong  of 
Mofes  into  High  D  itch  till  that  o« 
peration  is  performed  on  your  mod 
faithful  and  devoted  humble  fer* 
vaot. 

By  the  bye,  I  fend  you  a  fpeci* 
men  of  my  tranflation  of  the  firft 
Iliad  into  elegiac  verfe,  which  1  mean 
to  bind  up  with  Sherlock  upon  Death 
and  Harris's  Lift  of  Co  vent-  Garden 
Ladief ,  and  fend  in  a  poft-chaife  and 
four  as  a  prefent  to  Sir  Afhton.  Sam 
Houfc  has  very  kindly  accepted  the 
dedication,  which  I  mean  to  write  in 
hexameter  meafure,  but  wi(h  you 
would  take  Dunning's  opinion.—- 1 
am  forry  to  trouble  my  friends;  but 
neceftity,  you  know,  has  no  law.— 
Do  fend  me  Wingate's  Arithmetic, 
and  defire  Jones  to  let  me  have  my 
umbrella.— -That  fallow  teems  tocon- 
fjder  every  thing  as  his  vade  mecum 
—he  ftole  my  tobacco  box  a  few 
days  ago,  and  gave  it  to  Mrs  Robin-' 
fon  in  exchange  lor  an  old  memoran- 
dum bock  cf  great  ufe  to  every  body 

but  the  owner. tut  I'll  give  it  the 

dog !  he  fhall  be  coii  fee  rated  in  Paul'a 
Wharf  by  fix  gingerbiead  bakers 
without  thumbs,  and  afterwards  cat 
hot  apple- durpplin  out  of  a  pail  with 
his  hands  tied  behind  him.  while 
nineteen  hermaphrodites  in  blue  jer- 
kins p  upon  his  grave,  and  both 
Houfes  of  Parliament  fing  the  third 
Ode  of  Anacreon  at  the  Saracen's 
Head,  in  Friday-  ftreet.  accompanied 
by  George  Goft — g,  Efy;  one  of  the 
Deputy  Regifters  of  the  Prerogative 
Court  of  Canterbury.  I  muft  now, 
Mr  Woodfcdl,  intreat  you  pardon  for 
intruding  upon  you  at  dinner* time  | 
but 

Where  a  Lady's  in  "toe  cafe, 
All  other  things,  you  ft  now  (Billy),  give* 
place; 

for,  being  die  Veneris,  I  have  pro- 
mifed to  meet  Poll  Bafket  at  the  Pig 
and  Beehive  in  Honey-lane  Market, 

to 
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to  breakfaft  upon  hot  hafty-pudding 
and  mufhroom  fauce. 
Yours  to  eternity  and  three  days, 

John  Higginso*. 
Don't  let  my  father  fee  this  on 
any  account* 

M<vn,  Chron. 


To  the  Right  Rev.  Fatter  h  Goi 

William  Wood/all*  Logographer 
and  Fire-Eater  to  her.  Majefy 
the  Emprefs  of  all  the  Ruffias% 
John  Higginfon  feuds  Grace' 
and  Health* 


Biographical  Sketches  of  celebrated  Musicians. 


N°  I.  Dr  Chriftopher  Tye. 

DR  Chriftopher  Tye  was  horn  at 
Weftminfter,  and  brought  up 
in  the  Chapel- royal.  He  was  mufi- 
cal preceptor  to  Prince  Edward,  and 
probably  to  the  other  children  of 
Henry  VIII. (a) 

DrTye  was  admitted  to  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Mufic  in  the  uni- 
•Ttrfity  of  Cambridge  in  1545  (A); 
ind  in  1548,  he  was  incorporated  in 
the  oniverfity  of  Oxford  ;  at  which 
time  he  was  one  of  the  gentlemenofthe 
chapel  belonging  to  Edward  VI.  (c) 
In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elifabeth,  he 
wisorgamftof  theChapel-royal  (d). 

His  mufical  knowledge  feems  to 
jwe  been  much  and  defervedly  ad* 
mired.  In  an  old  play,  When  you  fee 
**tjou  know  me,  by  Samuel  Row- 
ky»  printed  in  1613,  there  is  a  con- 
verbtion  between  Prince  Edward 
ind  DrTye  on  the  fubjeft  of  mufic; 
n»  which  the  following  words  are  put 
m  the  Prince's  mouth  : 

Prince.  \  oft  have  heard  my  father  merrily 

fpeak 
Is  your  high  praife;  and  thus  his  Highntfs 

frith, 
England  one  God,  one  truth,  one  doftor 

hath 
For  mufick's  art,  and  that  \%  Dr  Tye  ; 
Admir'd  for  (kilt  in  mufick's  harmony. 

And  in  Wood's  Fafti,  when  he  men- 
tions his  incorporation  in  the  univer- 
fity  of  Oxford,  he  fays,  "  He  was 
•neb  in  renown  for  his  admirable 
Ml  in  the  theoretical  and  practical 
part  of  muiick." 


Dr  Tye  appears  to  hare  compofed 
only  for  the  fervice  of  the  church  ;  at 
leaft  none  of  his  compofitions  in  any 
other  ftyle  have  been  preferved.       > 

A  work  of  a  very  Angular  nature 
feems  to  have  been  undertaken  by 
him,  a  tranflation  of  the  acts  of  the 
apoilles  into  Englifh  verfe,  which  he 
intended  to  fet  to  mufic.  He  docs 
not  appear,  however,  to  have  com- 
pleted it ;  but  the  firft  fifteen  chap- 
ters with  the  notes  were  printed  ia 
15C3  by  William  Seres,  8vo,  with  a 
dedication  to.  King  Edward  in  verfe* 
—  A  fpecimen  of  the  mufic  is  in* 
ferted  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  in  his 
Hiftory  of  Mufic,  vol.  iiL  p.  256.. 

Thefe  were  fung'  in  King  Ed* 
ward's  chapel,  and  probably  in  other 
places  where  choral  fervice  was  per- 
formed. He  afterwards  applied  him- 
felf  to  another  kind  of  ftudy,  tom- 
pofing  mufic  in  four,  five,  or  more 
parts,  to  words  fele&ed  from  the 
pfalms  of  David ;  to  which  fpecies  of 
harmony  the  name  of  Anthem  has 
been  given. 

Such  of  his  anthems  as  have  bees*, 
preferved,  give  us  a  very  high  idea 
of  his  mufical  abilities.  One  of  them* 
"  I  will  exalt  thee,"  in  vol.  it.  of 
Dr  Boyce's  collection  of  cathedral 
mufic,  ii  faid  by  Sir  John  Hawkins 
"  to  be  a  moil  perfect  model  for  com- 
pofition  in  the  church  ftyle,  whether 
we  regard  the  melody  or  the  harmo- 
ny,  the  expreffion  or  the  contri- 
vance, or,  in  a  word,  the  general 
cflfca  of  the  whole."  (e) 

Dr 


l  HHh  vol.  iii.  p.  ij». 
IfawiuHift.  ful, iii.  p.  *j3. 


(0)  lVcd. 


(0  Fafti. 
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Dr  Tye  is  faid  by  Wood  to  have 
been  a  peevifh  and  humourfome  man, 
cfpeciaQy  in  his  latter  days.  "  When 
organift  to  Queen  Elifabeth,  and 
playing  in  her  chapel,  fomething 
containing  much  mulic,  but  little 
delight  to  the  ear,  fhe  would  fend  the 
verger  to  tell  him  he  played  out  of 
tune :  whereupon  he  fent  word  that 
her  ears  were  out  of  tune"  (/)• 

The  fame  author  adds,  that  Dr 
Tyc  reftored  church  mufic  after  it 


had  been  almoft  ruined  by  the  diffo- 
lution  of  the  abbeys  (g). 

The  words  of  feveral  of  his  divine 
ferviccs  and  anthems  are  in  a  book, 
intitled,  "  Divine  Services  and  An- 
thems, ufually  fung  in  the  cathedrals 
and  collegiate  choirs  in  the  church  of 
England,  Lond.  1663,  8vo."  collec- 
ted and  publifhcd  by  James  Clifford, 
petty  canon  of  Paul's,  fome  time 
chorifter  of  Magdalen  College  in 
Oxon  (h).  L. 


Remarks  upon  fome  Paffages  ^Shakespeare,  {continued.) 

[The  pages  refer  to  Stockdalc's  Edition.] 


Merry  Wives  of  Wind/or. 
T>AGE  49.  column  2.  "  The  re- 
■*  volt  of  mien  is  dangerous : "  Per- 
haps men  ;  i.  e.  ferving  men  and  re- 
tainers— or  mienge,  an  old  word  im- 
porting fuch  retainers  taken  col- 
lectively. 

P.  50.  1.  "A  little  ivee  face." 
Wee  is  ftill  ufed  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties of  England  ;  yet  one  might  be 
inclined  at  this  place  to  read  <whcyf 
which  is  in  general  ufe  over  Eng- 
land. 

■  ■ '  I .  "A  tall  man  of  his  hands:" 
a  brave  man  in  action,  ready  to  give 
blows;  as  in  French,  hadt  de  main* 

— -  2.  Hoftefs  Quickly  fays, 
"  You  mould  have  heard  him  fo  loud 
and  fo  melancholy"  pronouncing  the 
word  rightly,  yet  mifunderilanding 
its  fenfe.  Presently  after  (he  fays, 
"  Anne  Page  is  given  too  much  to 
allicholly  and  mufing,"  pronouncing 
the  word  erroneoufly,  yet  under  - 
Handing  its  fenfe.  This  is  an  over- 
fight  in  Shakefpeare. 

P.  5 1.  2.  "  I'll  exhibite  a  bill  in 
the  Parliament  for  the  putting  down 
of  men;"  that  is,  "  fervants  of  the 
ladies."  Alluding  to  the  ftatutes  a- 
gainft  retainers.  1  will  petition  Par- 

(/)  Wood's  Aflu  M.S.  f.  iS#. 


liament  for  an  ex  ten  Hon  of  the  laws 
againit  men* 

P.  52.  2.  "  He  loves  iky  galli- 
maufry ;"  a  hodge-podge  of  dif- 
ferent forts  of  food  ;  a  frugal  boufe~ 
hold  dim  :  as  if  one  mould  fay,  "  He 
wifhes  to  have  his  hand  in  your  por- 
ridge." 

P.  53.  1.  "Very  rogues;"  /.  e. 
11  No  better  than  vagrants  "  So  in 
the  introduction  to  the  Taming  of  the 
Shre*uf  "  The  Slyes  are  no  roguei.n 

— p—  2.  u  Anheirs ;"  probably 
€l  Manheirs,"  a  con  up t ion  of  Myn- 
heers,— gentlemen. 

2.    "  Stand   firmly  on  his 

wife's  chaility."  Stands  fo  confi- 
dently on  fuch  infecure  ground  a» 
the  frail  nature  of  a  wife. 

-  2.  Dr  Gray  fuppofes  Shake- 
fpeare to  allude  to  an  old  proverb, 
«*  The  Mayor  of  Northampton  opens 
oyflcrs  with  his  dagger ;  that  is,  to 
keep  them  at  a  fufficient  diftance 
from  his  nofe  ;  that  town  being  four- 

fcorc  miles  from  the  fea." The 

fenfe  of  the  proverb  is  mifundcrftood. 
It  means,  that  the  Mayor,  or  the  bed 
man  in  Northampton,  does  not  know 
how  to  t>pen  oyfters,  his  refidence  be- 
ing far  irom  the  places  where  oy- 
fters 

(S)  IVid.  (b)  Fafti,  154V. 
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fern  ire  got. — Offters  opened  with 
a  dagger  are  not  at  a  greater  diftance 
from  the  nofe  than  when  opened  with 
a  knife.  The  meaning  of  Piftol  is 
wry  plain  :  "The  good  things  of 
this  world  are  locked  up ;  I  will  with 
my  fword  force  the  lock ;  I  will  pro- 
cure a  lively  hood  by  my  fword." 

P.53.  2.  **  Coach  •fellow;"  couch- 
fellow.  [So  the  vulgar  word  chun9 
from  Fr.  cben?itr.~l 

P.  54.  2.  "  Earls;  nay,  which  is 
more,  Penfioners."  This  probably 
means  pcrfons  who  have  alignments 
ou  Ecclefiaftical  benefices  ;  alluding 
to  a  great  abufe  very  prevalent  in 
thofe  days. — The  fa  tire  is  exceeding- 
ly keen.  ShakeTpeare  makes  Mrs 
Quickly  fuppole  that  fuch  penfioners 
could  afford  to  lay  out  more  on  their 
unlawful  pleafures  than  the  chief  of 
the  nobility  could  » 

P.  57.  1.  "  Caftilian  King,  uri- 
nal." This  is  not  fenfc :  read  "  Ca- 
ftilian, King  Urinal"  Juft  as  if  one 
were  to  fay,  "  Prince  of  Clyftcr- 
pipes." 

2.     "  Mock-water;"   read 

41  Muck •  waiter. ' '  §>ui  agger enda  ex • 
t*Q*t  utftcibus  inf petti*  $**yw<ri<  de 
fiatu  tegroti  fieret. 

■ 2.  "  Cry*  d  game?'     To  cry 

game,  is  to  fay  /  have  won.  So  crfd 
gene,  may  be  equivalent  to  the  cant 
phrafc,  "  It  is  quite  hollow." 

P  58.  1.  "  Pettie-ward,"  means 
"  little  ward,"  being  joined  to  park- 
ward.  It  may  mean  fome  *'  fmaller 
iaclofure." 

■ a.  Cry  "  aim."   «§Wv,"A- 

men  f9 


pofition,  and  fatisfy  my  womanifii 
impatience. 

P/238-  j.  "  A  living  humour  oC 
tnadnefs  ;"  rather  of  moodinefs*—A> 
fettled  melancholy. 

2.  «•  Reckoning."  Bp.  War- 
burton's  explanation  is  very  ingenious* 
But  Qu.  ought  we  not  to  read  "  reek- 
ing," o*r  •«  fmoke  ?" 

P  239.  2.  •«  Winter'*  fifterhood." 
Perhaps  there  is  a/rtwufarf  fenfe  here. 
Winter  may  mean  the  noted  Jcfuit  of 
that  name. 

—  2.  **  As  concave  as  a  cover- 
ed goblet."  The  lid  of  an  old-fa^ 
ihiontd  goblet  was  much  fwelled. 

P.  242.  2.  "  Chroniclers  found.'' 
$>u.  "  Coroners  i" 


As  you  Like  it. 

P.  233.    col.  2.     *•   Modern  in- 
ftancts,"   feems  to   be  the  fame  a  a 
"modern  precedents  ;"  the  jus  hodi- 
ernum,  as  declared  in  the  practice  of 
courts  of  juftice.      Wife  Jaws  are  the 
(iifla  of  judges  on  the  bench. 
\    ..  P.  236.  1.    ••  Good    my    com- 
*oo|f*   favour  my  feminine  difc 
LLM»* 


Tamitig  of  the  Shrew. 

P.  267.  2.  «  Why  a  horfe?"  In 
the  North  ai  for  ane  is  oht,  diftin-4 
guiflied  from  more  than  one*  If  that 
be  not  the  fenfe  of  the  word  in  thii 
place,  we  ought  to  read  one 

P.  271.  1.  »•  And  things  j"  pro* 
bably  "firings." 

Twelfth  Night. 

P.  315.  col.  1.  "  Skcik  up;"  pro- 
bably "  hiccup.".  Sir  Toby  is  repre- 
sented as  drunk.  Perhaps  the  word 
here  is  fneek-cup,  as  in  Firft  part  of 
Hcury  IV.  p  462.  col.  2. 

—  2.  *4  Virtuous,"  /'.  e.  frugal: 
it  has  ftill  that  fenfe  amongft  the  vul- 
gar in  Scotland.  Lucky  Spence,  a  no- 
ted bawd  at  Edinburgh  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  was  worrt  to  fay* 
*'  I  blefs  Heaven  that  I  have  beea 
enabled  to  maintain  John  Spence 
[her  hufband]  by  my  virttte. 

P.  316.  1.  St  Andrew  fays,  «« And 
your  horfe  now  would  make  him  an 
aft  "  St  Andrew,  a  very  contemp- 
tible perfon,  affects  to  be  witty  by 
quibbling  •.  the  Maid  anfwers,  ••  [as] 
afsy  I  doubt  not."  She  covertly  cali 
Sir  Andrew  a  blockhead. 

P.  317.  u  "That  always  makei 
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a  good  Yoyagv>f  nothing.'*  There 
feems  here  an  allufion  to  the  preda- 
tory expeditions  again  ft  the  Spani- 
ards in  the  Wtfl  Indies,  fo  frequent 
in  the  days  of  the  author. 

P.  3 1 8.  2.  "  Brock,"  badger  ; 
and  by  metonymy,  "  filthy,  ftinking 
animal."  « 

- 2.  "  Chacks;"  i.e.  "fnaps," 

or  •«  hatches."  Thus  in  Scotland  a 
cat  is  faid  "  to  chack  a  moufc  ;"  and 
u  a  chack"  is  "  a  hafty  meal.3 


it 


Timon  of  Athens* 

P.  8u.  2.    «  A  wafteful  cock." 
§u.  «  A  wafte  garret"  or  "  loft  ?" 


P.  819.  2.  "  Blood."  £t*r?9 
"  Blot  ?" 

2.  u  Clear  heavens."  Qutrj9 

«  dear  ?9 

P.  824.  2.  u  When  man  wat 
tvijhed  to  love  his  enemies."  An  al- 
teration of  nuijhed  into  willed  has 
been  propofed  ;  but  there  is  no  occa- 
fion  to  vary  the  text.  To  ivijb  is  to 
counfel  or  recommend.  Thus  in  the 
Scottifti  dialect,  "  Can  you  nvi/b  me 
to  a  fervant  ?"  means,  "  Can  you  re- 
commend a  fervant  to  me  ?*' 

P.  825.  2.  "  Build  from  men." 
This  means  "  (belter  thyfelf  at  a  di- 
ftance  from  men."  Bield  is  flill  u- 
,fed  in  Scotland  iorjhelter.  ""  N 


Original  Letter  3/"  Columbus, 


Jamaica,  Aug.  1784. 

THE  following  letter,  never  before 
publifhed,  was  extracted  from  an 
old  book  of  manuscripts  in  the  ifland 
of  Jamaica,  containing  alfo  Venables* 
Narrative,  with  colonial  and  political 
difcuflions  and  memoirsduringthe  laft 
century.  Mr  Long,  in  his  valuable 
furvey  of  Jamaica,  has  made  copious 
quotations  from  this  book. 

The  tranflation  is  not  very  accu- 
rate ;  hut  as  the  Spanifh  original  is 
not  before  mc,  I  have  not  ventured 
to  make  any  material  alterations. 

[This  letter  of  Columbus,  which 
bears  evident  marks  of  authenticity, 
appears  to  have  been  wiitten  during 
his  fourth  and  laft  voyage,  when  he 
lay  in  a  mod  deplorable  fituation  on 
the  coaft  of  Jamaica ;  where,  after 
having  completed  his  richell  and  mod 
valuable  difcovcricsof  Vcragua,  Mex- 
ico, and  the  whole  c<  ait  of  Terra 
Firma,  from  the  Gulph  of  Honduras 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oronoquc, 
he  was  forced  to  run  his  mips  on 
more,  being  fo  rotten  and  worm- 
eaten,  that  he  could  no  longer  keep 
them  above  water.  Here  he  fuffcred 
the  extreme  (I  mifery.  Seized  with 
4te  moft  excruciating  paint  of  the 


gout,  defertcd  by  moft  of  his  crew, 
his  provifions  exhaufted,  and  the  na- 
tives his  enemies,  he  had  no  refource 
but  to  the  bare  chance  of  a  trufty 
fervant's  finding  his  way  to  St  Do- 
mingo in  an  Indian  canoe ;  which  he 
providentially  accomplifhed,  entruft- 
ed,  as  it  mould  feem,  with  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  and  the  papers  there- 
in mentioned.  Whether  this  letter 
ever  found  its  way  to  the  Spanifh 
court,  does  not  appear.      Editor.  J 

Letter  from  Christopher    Co* 
lumbus  to  the  King  0/" Spain. 

il  Sir,  Jamaica,  1503. 

Diego  Mendes,  and  the  papers  I 
fend  by  him,  will  (how  your  High- 
nefs  what  rich  mines  of  gold  I  have 
difcovered  in  Veragua  ;  and  how  I 
intended  to  have  left  my  brother  at 
the  river  Berlin,  if  the  judgments  of 
Heaven,  and  the  greateit  misfortune! 
in  the  world,  had  not  prevented  it. 
However,  it  is  fufRcient  that  your 
High  nefs  and  fucceflbnrwill  have  the 
glory  and  advantage  of  all,  and  that 
the  full  difcovevy  and  fettlement  are 
rcferved  for  happier  perfons  than  the 
unfortunate  Columbus.  If  God  be 
fo  merciful  to  me,  at  toiondudMeiu 

to 
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des  to  Spain,  I  doubt  not  but  he  will 
make  your  Highncfs  and  my  great 
Miflrefs  understand,  that  this  will  not 
only  be  a  Caftle  and  Law,  but  a  dif- 
covery  of  a  world  of  fubje&s,  lands, 
and  wealth,  greater  than  man's  un- 
bounded fancy  coy^d  ever  compre- 
hend, or  avarice  itfelf  covet.     But 
neither  he,  this  paper,  nor  the  tongue 
of  mortal  man,  can  exprefs  the  an- 
guifh  and  afflictions  of  my  mind  and 
body,  nor  the  mifery  and  dangers  of 
my  fon,  brother,  and  friends.     For 
here  already  we  have  been  above  ten 
nonths  lodged  on  the  open  decks  of 
our  (hips,  that  are  run  on  fhore  and 
lafhed  together.     Thofe  of  my  men 
that  were  well  have  mutinied  under 
ihePcrras  of  Seville  ;  my  friends  that 
were  faithful  are  now  fick  and  dying. 
We  have  deftroyed  the  Indians  pro- 
visions, fo  that  they  abandon  us  all ; 
therefore  we  are  like  to  periih  by 
hunger ;  and  thefe   miferies  $re  ac- 
companied with  fo  many  aggravating 
circumiUnce8,  that  it  renders  me  the 
»oft  wretched  object  of  misfortune 
thii  world  (hall  ever  fee ;  as  if  the 
difpleaiure  of  Heaven  feconded  the 
envy  of  Spain,  and  would  punifh  as 
criminal  thefe  undei  takings  and  me- 
ritorious fervices.      Good  Heaven, 
and  you  holy  faints  that  dwell  in  it, 
|ct  the  King  Don  Ferdinand,  and  my 
illuftrions   miflrefs   Donna  Ifabella, 
know  that  1  am  the  mod  miferable 
man  living,  and  that  my  zeal  for  their 
fcrvice  and  intereft  bath  brought  me 


to  it ;  for  it  is  impoffible  to  live  and 
have  afflictions  equal  to  mine.  I  fee 
and  with  horror  apprehend  my  own, 
and  (for  my  fake)  thefe  unfortunate 
and  defer ving  people's  deilrudHon. 
Alas  !  Piety  and  Juilice  have  retired 
to  their  regions  above ;  and  it  is  a 
crime  to  have  done,  or  have  promi- 
fed  too  much.  As  my  mifery  makes 
my  life  a  burden  to  myfelf,  fo  I  fear 
the  empty  titles  of  Perpetual  Vice- 
roy and  Admiral  render  me  obno- 
xious to  the  Spanifh  nation.  It  is 
vifible  enough,  that  all  methods  are 
made  ufe  of  to  cut  the  thread  that  is 
breaking;  for  1  am  in  my  old  age 
opprefled  with  iufupportable  pains  of 
the  gout,  and  am  now  languifhi  ng 
and  expiring  with  that  and  other  in- 
hriraties  among  favages,  where  1  have 
neither  medicines  nor  provkions  for 
the  body,  pried  or  facrament  for  the 
foul;  my  men  mutinying;  my  bro- 
ther, my  fon,  and.  thofe  that  arc 
faithful,  fick,  ftarving,  and  dying : 
the  Indians  have  abandoned  us,  and 
his  Grace  of  Saint  Domingo,  Oban- 
do,  has  ftnt  rather  to  fee  if  I  am 
dead,  than  to  fuccour  us,  or  to  bury 
me  alive  here ;  for  his  boat  neither 
delivered  a  letter,  or  fpoke,  or  would 
receive  any  from  us.  I  therefore 
conclude  your  HighncfTes  officers  in- 
tend that  here  my  voyage  and  life 
mould  end.  Oh,  blefTcd  Mother  of 
God!  who  compaifionates  the  moil 
miferable  and  opprefled,  why  did  not 
Cenell  Bovadilla  *  kill  me,  when  he 
O  2  iob- 


*  This  man,  a  Spanifh  knight,  and  a  favourite  at  court  when  Columbus  wan  governor 
cf  Hifpiniola,  was  Tent  out  with  a  commirTion  to  inquire  int  >  his  conduit.  He  had  been  re- 
presented to  his  Sovereigns  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  as  cruel,  covetous,  conupr,  ambitious, 
and  tyrannical  ;  but  it  was  thought  his  greateft  crime  was,  that  of  being  immeitlely  rich. 
He  was  therefore  charged  with  wot  king  the  gold  mines  within  his  jtirifditfion  clandelhnely, 
sod  concealing  from  the  officers  of  the  crown  thofe  that  were  the  mod  valuable.  As  his 
nan  was  predetermined,  it  was  cafy  to  find  accufers.  He  was  feized,  diverted* of  his  go- 
vernment, pot  in  irons,  his  whole  property  confifcated;  and  thus  impoverilhed,  he  was 
fcnt  prifooer  to  Spain.  Here  he  found  means  to  get  admittance  to  the  royal  pretence,  and 
was  again  taken  Into  favour,  probably  on  a  promife  of  making  (till  more  valuable  difco- 
tories.  Inpurfuit  of  which,  on  the  9th  of  May  150a,  he  fet  tail  with  four  (mail  barks, 
••4  touching  at  the  port  of  St  Domingo  on  the  apprehenfion  of  an  approaching  temped, 
hi  was  tiler*  refofed  entrance :  his  knowledge  of  the  coaft  enabled  him  to  efcape  its  fury 
If  talis**  timely  (belter  in  a  commodious  creek;  where  he  had  the  Satisfaction  to  learn, 
■  wilpamre,  that  Mi  inveterate  enemy  Uovadilla,  withft*  (nipt,  chiefly  Udecx  *'\fo 

oftrrj  of  which  he  (Coliuabuf )  had  beta  robbed,  had  pirtthed  au{cj*k\v  %    S.D  vt. 
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robbed  me  and  my  brother  of  our 
dearly  purchafed  gold,  and  fent  us  to 
Spain  in  chains,  without  trial,  crime, 
or  fliadow  of  one  ?  1  hefe  chains  are 
all  the  trcafures  I  have,  and  they 
(hall  be  buried  with  m< ,  if  1  chance 
to  have  a  coffin  or  grave ;  for  I  would 
have  the  remembrance  of  fo  unjuft 
and  tragical  an  a&  die  with  me,  and 
for  the  glory  of  the  Spanifh  name  be 
eternally  forgotten.  Had  it  been  fo 
(oh  bleiTcd  Virgin),  Oban  do  would 
not  have  found  us  for  ten  or  twelve 
months  perilhin?  through  malice  as 
great  as  our  misfortunes.  Oh,  let  it 
not  biing  a  further  infamy  on  the 
Cafiilian  name,  nor  let  future  ages 
know  there  were  wretches  fo  vile  in 
this,  as  to  think  to  recommend  them- 
felves  to  Don  Ferdinand  by  deftroy- 
ing  the  unfortunate  and  mifcrable 
Chriftopher  Columbus  ;  not  for  his 
crimes,  but  for  his  pretences  to  dif- 
cover  and  give  to  Spain  a  new  world ! 
It  was  you,  oh  Heaven,  that  infpi- 
red  and  conducted  me  to  it !  do  you 
therefore  weep  for  me,  and  (how  pi- 
ty ;  let  the  earth,  and  every  foul  in 
it  that  loves  juftice  and  mercy,  weep 
for  me  ;  and  you,  oh  glorified  faints 
pf  God,  who  know  my  innocence, 
and  fee  my  fufierings,  have  mercy  on 
this  prefent  age.  which  is  too  envious 
and  obdurate  to  wetp  for  me  !  Sure- 
ly thofe  who  are  unborn  will  do  it, 
when  they  are  told  that  Chriftophcr 
Columbus,  with  his  own  fortune,  at 
the   hazard    of   his   own    and  bro- 


thers lives,  with  little  or  no  expence 
to  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  twenty 
years  and  four  voyages,  rendered 
grr ater  fervices  than  ever  mortal  men 
did  to  prince  or  kingdom  ;  yet  was 
fufFtrcd  to  ptrim,  without  being  char- 
ged with  the  lqaft  crime,  p«n>r  and 
miferable,  all  but  his  chains  being 
taken  from  him :  fo  that  he  who 
gave  Spain  another  world,  had  nei- 
ther in  that,  nor  in  the  old  world, 
a  cottage  for  himfclf,  or  his  wretch- 
ed family.  But  (hould  Heaven  itill 
perfecutc  mc,  and  feem  dif  plea  fed 
with  what  I  have  done,  as  if  the  dif  • 
coverv  of  this  New  World  would  be 
fatal  to  the  Old,  and  as  a  punifhment 
bring  my  life  in  this  miferable  place 
to  its  fatal  period;  yet,  oh  good  an- 
gels, you  that  fucvour  the  opprcfTcd 
and  innocent,  bring  this  paper  to  my 
great  Miilrefs :  (he  knows  how  much. 
I  have  fuffcrcd  for  her  glory  andfer- 
vice,  and  will  be  fo  juft  and  pious  as 
not  to  ltt  the  fons  and  brothers  of 
him  who  has  brought  Spain  immenfc 
riches,  and  added  to  it  vaft  and  un- 
known kingdoms  and  empires,  want 
bread,  or  live  on  alms !  ^hc,  if  (he 
lives,  will  confider,  that  cruelty  and 
ingratitude  will  provoke  Heaven,  and 
that  the  wealth  1  have  discovered 
will  flir  up  all  mankind  to  revenge 
and  rapine  ;  fo  that  the  nation  may 
chance  to  fufFer  hereafter,  for  what 
envious,  malicious,  and  ungrateful 
people  do  now." 


Robirt%Machim.  jln  Anecdote  relative  to  tbf  Difwery  cf  th  Ifland  ef 
Madeira.  (Tranflatcd  from  a  Portuguese  Work  intituled)  fitftorictl 
Relatione/ the  Difcovery  of  the  //JandofM&DiiiLA.) 


IN  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  king 
of  England,  a  young  man,  whofc 
name  was  Robert  Machin,  fell  in  love 
with  a  young  girl  rich  and  well  born, 
and  by  whom  he  was  beloved  in  his 
furn.  Her  father  and  mother,  how- 
yer,  (dreading  an  unequal  alliance, 


obtained  an  order  from  the  king  to 
get  the  young  man  imprifoned  tUl 
they  had  difpofed  of  their  daughter 
in  marriage  to  a  wealthy  gentleman  i 
who  foon  after  his  wedding  carriea 
his  young  wife  to  his  country  feat  19 
the  neighbourhood  of  PriftoL 
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Robert  found  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining his  releafe  from  prifon  imme- 
diately upon  the  folemnization  of  the 
marriage :  but  animated  by  refent- 
ment,  and  the  love  he  ftill  preferved 
for  his  miftrefs,  he  determined  to 
leave  nothing  unattempttd  by  which 
he  might  fatisfy  at  the  fame  time  his 
paflion,  and  avenge  himfelf  of  the 
infult  which  his  enemies  had  offered 
him. 

He  accordingly  engaged  fdme  of 
hi*  friends  and  relations  to  afllil  him 
in  his  defign  ;  and  for  this  purpofe 
conducted  them  to  Br  idol ;  where, 
foon  after  his  arrival,  he  got  one 
of  his  friends  introduced  into  the 
young  lady's  houfe,  under  the  cha- 
ncier of  a  groom.  This  perfon  did 
pot  fail  to  inform  the  lady  of  her 
)over's  defign,  and  of  the  meafures 
which  were  neceffary  to  put  it  in  ex- 
ecution* 

The  lady,  who  had  been  compel- 
led to  give  her  hand  to  a  man  whom 
(he  did  not  love,  entered  without  he- 
fitation  into  the  views  of  Machin ; 
while  he  having  hired  a  veffel  to  pafs 
over  to  France,  prepared  every  thing 
which  was  requiGte  for  the  voyage. 

To  remove  all  fufpicion,  the  lady 
rode  out  every  morning  on  horfc- 
back.  On  the  appointed  day  (he 
rode  out  as  ufual,  attended  only  by 
her  groom,  who  conducted  her  to 
the  fhore.  where  (he  went  into  a 
long-boat,  which  carried  her  aboard 
the  veffel,  that  lay  waiting  for 
her. 

Poffcffed  of  the  object  of  his  love, 
^lachin  fet  fail  immediately,  in  order 
to  avoid  all  purfuit.  The  wind  was 
very  violent.  1  he  crew  foon  loft 
fight  of  the  harbour,  and  the  next 
day  the  veffel  had  advanced  into  the 
mid  ft  of  the  ocean,  where  nothing 
was  to  be  feen  but  the  waters  and  the 

fry 

No  one  aboard  underftood  naviga- 
tion. In  this  difmal  fituation  the 
feflclf  without  a  pilot,  was  driven  a- 

qpt  fgr  thirteen  days  at  the  mercy 


of  the  waves.  At  laft  they  difco- 
vercd  land.  The  furprife  of  the  crew 
was  very  great  at  feeing  a  number  of 
ftrange  birds  perching  on  the  mads 
without  the  lead  fign  of  fear. 

They  immediately  difpatched  the 
lon£-boat.  Some  of  the  failors  went 
to  examine  the  coaft.  Upon  their 
return  they  defcribed  the  place  as 
highly  beautiful  and  fertile ;  and 
added  alfo,  that  it  was  inhabited. 
Machin  immediately,  followed  by 
hi*  friends,  landed  with  his  roiftrefs. 
The  country  prefented  itfelf  to  their 
view  agreeably  divcrfificd  with  moun- 
tains and  vallies ;  the  firft  covered 
with  a  thou  fa nd  charming  trees,  to 
whofe  names  and  appearance  they 
were  ftrangers ;  the  fecond  watered 
by  the  cleared  dreams  ;  while  a  troop 
of  wild  beads  parted  under  their  eyes 
in  the  very  moment  they  were  con- 
templating this  profpedr,,  without 
offering  them  the  fmalleft  difturb- 
ance. 

Thiscircumftance  encouraged  them 
to  advance  farther  into  the  country 5 
they  arrived  foon  at  a  delightful 
plain,  furrou tided  with  laurels,  and 
traverfed  by  a  little  brook,  which 
taking  its  rife  at  the  foot  of  a  neigh* 
bouring  mountain,  rolled  along  on 
a  bed  of  gravel.  Near  this  rivulet, 
upon  a  little  eminence,  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  tree,  whofe  fpread- 
ing  branches  invited  them  to  repofe 
under  its  fhade.  The  travellers  ac- 
cordingly without  delay  began  to 
conftruct  huts  for  themfelves  with 
the  branches  of  the  trees. 

'1  hey  paffed  their  time  very  agree- 
ably in  this  place,  every  day  making 
new  difcoveries,  and  admiring  the 
ftrange  productions  of  the  country. 
But  their  happinefs  was  not  of  long 
duration;  '1  he  fourth  day  after  their 
arrival,  a  furious  tempeft  tore  the  vef- 
fel from  its  anchor,  and  drove  it  upon 
the  coaft  of  Morocco,  where  it  run  a- 
ground,  and  the  whole  crew  were 
made  prifoners  by  the  Moors. 
J<ext  day  Machin  apd  his  friend* 
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miffing  the  (hip,  thought  it  had  been 
funk  to  the  bottom  by  the  tempell. 
This  new  diSafter  plunged  them  all 
in  defpair  ;  and  affected  the  lady  fo 
fevcrcly,  that  fhe  did  not  long  Sur- 
vive this  accident.  She  died  about 
three  days  after. 

Machin  was  inconfulable  for  the 
lofs  of  his  miftrefs.  After  labouring 
five  days  under  the  pangs  of  the  moll 
poignant  forrow,  he  at  length  expi- 
red, befecching  his  comrades  with  his 
dyi  g  breath  to  lay  his  body  in  the 
fame  grave  which  had  received  the 
remains  of  the  woman  he  adored. 
His  friends  obeyed  his  lull  wifhes : 
they  placed  the  two  bodies  in  a  grave 
dug  at  the  foot  of  an  altar,  which 
they  had  erected  under  the  beau- 
tiful tree  mentioned  above.  They 
afterwards  raifed  a  large  crofs  of 
wood  upon  the  grave,  and  placed 
over  it  an  inscription,  written  in  Ro- 
bert Machin'8  own  hand  two  davs 
before  his  death  ;  in  which  he  gave 
a  concife  detail  of  his  whole  (lory, 
and  ended  with  befeeching  the  Chri- 
itians  ■  if  any  ever  came  to  fettle  in 
that  place)  to  build  a  church  to  our 
Saviour  on  the  fpot  where  he  was 
buried. 

The  friends  of  Robert  Machin,  de- 
prived of  their  conductor,  went  a- 
Doard  the  long-boat,  and  fet  fail  for 
England.  But  not  knowing  tht 
courfe  they  ought  to  fleer,  they  arri- 
ved at  the  very  place  where  their  vef- 
1el  had  beep  ilranded,  and  met  the 
fame  fate  with  their  companions, 
with  whom  they  were  imprisoned. 

The  prifons  of  Morocco  were  then 
full  of  Chrillian  (laves  of  all  nations; 
and  among  the  reft:  was  one  Juan  de 
Morales,  a  native  of  Seville.  This 
man,  who  had  been  a  pilot  for  many 
years,  lillened  with  great  pleafure  to 
the  adventures  of  the  Engliih  Sailors, 
who  informed  him  of  the  Situation 
and  nature  of  the  country  which  they 
had  difcovered. 

Some  time  before  this  Don  San- 
cho,  fon  of  Ferdinand  king  of  Arra- 


gon,  had  left  at  his  death  a  fu 

propriated  for  the  ranfom  of  the 
ilian  captives  of  Caflile  detail 
the  prifons  of  the  Moo»s.  A 
for  this  purpofc  departed  from  \ 
and  ranlomed,  among  other  caj 
Juan  de  Morales.  On  his  i 
the  (hip  was  taken  by  a  Porti 
fleet,  equipped  by  the  infant  fc 
king  difcovctits  on  thecoafl  of 
ca,  and  commanded  by  Juan  G 
va  Zara,  who  a  few  years  befoi 
difcovered  Porto  Santo  by  d 
having  been  thrown  upon  that 
in  a  voyage  undertaken  to  cj 
the  coaits  bordering  upon  Baja 

Go n Salvo,  upon  examining 
prize  which  he  had  taken,  was  i 
with  the  wretched  condition  c 
Spa  nidi  vefTcl,  and  permitted 
continue  its  courfe,  retaining 
Juan  de  Morales,  who  was  k 
for  an  able  and  experienced 
and  whom  he  regarded  the 
as  a  prefent  very  acceptable  t 
Infant,  who  was  then  bufied  i 
pur  Suit  of  difcoverieg'.*  Morale 
ving  learned  the  rcafon  wh 
was  detained,  offered  without  h 
tion  to  enter  into  the  fervice  c 
Infant ;  adding,  that  he  did 
doubt  of  anfwering  the  intentic 
the  prince.  He  then  gave  Goi 
a  fhort  hiilory  of  the  ifland  i 
discovered  by  the  Englifh,  anc 
ported  his  recital  upon  the  autl 
of  the  ftory  of  the  two  lovers, 

Gonfalva  upon  his  rcMirn  infc 
the  Infant  of  this  lucky  difco 
and  Soon  after  departed  with  a 
fleet  to  afcertain  the  truth  of 
Morales  had  afferted.  Upon  his 
age  Gonfalva  touched  at  Porto 
to,  where  he  learned  fiom  the 
tuguefe,  whom  he  had  left  ther 
years  before,  that  to  the  South 
of  *Jie  illand  they  conftantly  I 
thick  and  impenetrable  darknel 
tended  over  the  Surface  of  thi 
and  which  afcended  even  to 
clouds :  that  it  never  diminimci 
.that  fometimci  there  proceeded 
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it  a  great  noife,  which  was  heard  even 
at  Porto-Santo.  They  added,  that 
for  want  of  neceffary  inftruments 
they  coniidered  it  as  impoflible  to 
return  from  thence  except  by  a  mi- 
racle. Their  ignorance  of  the  na- 
ture of  this  diitant  object  was  fuch, 
that  feme  called  it  an  abyfs  or  bot- 
tomlefs  gulph  ;  while  others  thought 
it  the  entry  of  hell,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  certain  timid  divines,  who 
pofitively  affirmed  that  it  was  the  an- 
cient ifland  of  Cipango,  in  which 
they  believed  that  the  Spanifh  and 
Portuguese  Chridians  had  (haken  off 
the  yoke',  and  delivered  themfelves 
from  the  oppreflions  of  the  Moors 
and  Saracens.  1  n  confequence  of  this 
opinion,  they  reckoned  it  a  crime  to 
attempt  to  fathom  this  fecrct. 

Gonfalva  beheld  from  a  mountain 
of  Porto-Santo  this  horrible  phan- 
tom, which  Juan  de  Morales  judged 
at  firft  glance  to  be  an  undoubted 
6gn  of  the  land  for  which  they 
fought  But  his  reafons  could  not 
banilh  the  terrof  -.which  had  fcized 
every  one  except  Gonfalva,  who  was 
perfuaded  that  this  darknei's  proceed- 
ed from  natural  caufes.  Morales  fup- 
ported  the  opinion  of  Gonfalva,  by 
obferving  that  the  country  being  con- 
tinually fhadowed  by  thick  and  lofty 


the  atmofphere,  and  was  the  true 
caufe  of  that  darknefs,  which  at 
firft  fight  had  infpircd  fo  much  ter- 
ror. 

Thcfe  reafons  determined  Gonfal- 
va to  weigh  andhor,  and  fet  fail  for 
this  gloomy  region  without  inform- 
ing any  of  the  crew  of  his  intention. 
The  nearer  they  approached  the- 
cloud,  it  appeared  the  more  dread- 
ful ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  many 
ftruggles  that  he  could  prevail  upon  the 
pilots  to  advance.  But  on  approach- 
ing the  eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland,  the/ 
faw  the  cloud  begin  to  diminim,  and 
foon  difcovered  land-  The  firft  thing 
they  perceived  was  a  little  neck  of 
land  running  into  the  fea,  and  to 
which  Gonfalva  gave  the  name  of 
Cape  Laurence. 

After  having  doubled  this  cape, 
Morales  went  in  a  long-boat  to  exa- 
mine the  coaft,  aud  arrived  foon  at  a 
road  which  anfwercd  the  defcriptioft 
he  had  heard  from  the  Englifh.  He 
landed  accordingly,  and  found  the 
tomb  and  the  other  monuments  a- 
bove  mentioned.  He  then  returned 
to  Gonfalva,  whom  he  informed  of 
the  difcovery.  The  whole  fleet  now 
landed,  took  pofTeflion  of  the  ifland  in, 
name  of  King  John  and  the  Infant 
Don  Henry,  and  erected  an  altar  near 


tree*,  a  very  copious  exhalation  of    that  already  raifed  to  the  memory  of 

moifture  muft  be  the  confequence  ;     the  two  Englifh  lovers  *• 

which  rifing  in  vapours,  fpread  over 

0*. 

*  The  above  finking  ftory,  which  we  have  preferred  to  our  readers,  is  perhaps  fcarcely 
•quailed  by  any  thing  in  romance,  even  the  romance  of  Chivalry.  In  a  publication  fuch  as 
ours,  it  is  allowable  to  throw  dut  hints,  and  even  ftart  thoughts  at  rando.n  ;  and  in  con- 
fequence of  this  privilege  we  muft  obferve,  what  we  believe  will  be  obvious  to  almoft  every 
reader,  chat  the  (lory  of  Machin  affords  an  excellent  lubjeel  for  tragedy.  In  the  hands  of 
i  poet  who  does  noc  feign,  which  is  too  frequently  the  cafe,  but  whp  feels  the  paffion  of 
lore,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  pregnant  with  the  trueft  pathos,  conjoined  with  the  nohleft 
flights  of  fublimity.  Description,  for  the  fcene  is  new  and  grand ;  Otuation,  for  no  fituation 
can  be  more  intercfting;  terror,  for  what  more  terrible  than  the  dangers  of  an  unexplored 
tnd  hotmdftcfs  ocean  ?  the  very  madnefs  of  defpair,  for  what  defpair  can  equal  that  of  Ma- 
thin  when  he  hears  his  raiftrefs  heave  her  la  ft  groan  ? — Every  thing,  in  (hort,  that  is  aw* 
fid,  majedic,  and  terrible,  every  thing  that  is  pathetic  at  once  and  fublime,  that  rare  union 
fo  prized  by  Longinns,  is  mingled  here  as  in  one  gr  jupe,  concentered  as  in  one  point,  to 
ftrike  in  one  united  force  the  aftonifhed  mind  of  the  fpetlator.  The  ftory  of  Machin  in  the 
hands  of  Shakefpeare,  would  have  furpafled  hit  Lear  in  fcenes  of  terror,  and  eclipfed  his 
tflineo  tod  Juliet  in  fcenes  of  love ;  while  his  descriptive  powers  night  have  ranged  in  a 
J^Hnsjosfkft  a*  th*  extent  of  his  own  imagination. 

Cjo  6e  but  one  objection ;  it  might  be  difficult  to  preferve  the  unities.    Perhaps  a 
■  s&«  Otcdaa  fthool  might  overcome,  and  that  too  without  the  Iwfs  of  a  fwgft  (&c\- 
^fkniog  oMruffloa. 
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On  the  Expression  of  mitt  Passions  in  Painting. 


THE  difcourfes  of  the  Prcfident 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  not  on- 
ly difplay  a  profound  knowledge  of 
profeffional  theory,  but  alfo  contain 
many  general  incidental  principles  of 
all  the  finer  arcs.  The  ftudent  of 
poetry  or  eloquence  may  derive  from 
them  almoft  equal  inftru&ion  with 
the  painter.  It  is  therefore  with  the 
greateft  hefitation  I  venture  to  exa- 
mine the  juftnefs  of  a  decifion  made 
by  fo  accurate  an  obferver  of  human 
nature. 

In  the  difcourfe  delivered  Decem- 
ber 10,  1772,  he  cautions  the  young 
art  ill  again  ft  aiming  at  the  union  of 
contradictory  excellences,  which  mud 
neceffarily  be  mutually  exclufive  of 
each  other.  He  then  cenfures  fome 
perfons  ivho  have  been  fond  of defer /- 
bing  the  expreffion  of  tnixt  pajfums* 
which  they  fancied  to  exift  in  fome 
favourite  work.  Such  expreffion  he 
pronounces  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
art ;  and  only  afcribed  to  fuch  works 
by  perfons,  ivJ-o9  not  being  oftbt  pro- 
fejfion,  know  not  what  can  or  cannot 
be  done. 

What  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  declares 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  it  is 
indeed  hardinefs  not  to  admit  as  im* 
practicable :  yet  as  the  queftion  does 
not  turn  on  the  technical  fkill  of  a 
painter,  fo  much  as  on  the  powers  of 
the  human  countenance,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  difcufs  it. 

I  mull  firft  obferve,  that  the  ex- 
amples of  falfe  judgment  taken  by 
the  Prelidcnt  from  Pliny,  relate  to 
fixed,  habitual,  charade rilUc  quali- 
lities,  not  to  pafHons  occaiioualiy 
exerted. 

But  to  come  near  to  the  queftion : 
Can  it  be  doubted  that  every  indica- 
tion of  inward  emotion  which  the 
countenance  is  capable  of  attaining, 
the  pencil  of  the  painter  can  imitate 
on  the  canvas  ? 

If  this  maxim  be  incontrovertible^ 


as  I  think  it  is  ;  we  have  only 

quire.  Whether  in  faft  the  cc 

nance  ever  exprelTes  a  mixture 

motions  ?  While  the  fool  is  al 

by  any  pafllon.  if  it  be  alTai 

another  of  a  different  or  difc< 

nature,  the  former  will  tithe 

way,  or  contend  for  predomi 

In  the  firft  cafe,  there  will  be 

ment  of  fluctuation,    during 

the  expreffion  will  be  uncertain 

of  the  former  not  being  totall 

ced,  nor  the  other  yet  excluiiv 

cendant.    Thus  the  lover  in  1 

tins  viewing  his  mi  ft  re  fs  in  vu 

det  veftigia  rifus.     This  tranfi< 

terval  refembles  thofe  points  0 

fo  happily  feized  by  Ovid  in  tl 

tamorphofes  before  the  entire 

of  the  firft  form  or  confummal 

the  new  one.     Though  the  pa 

art,  confined  to  a  fingle  inftant, 

not  delineate  the  rapid  train  o 

fions,  which  dimm  d  the  face 

tan  on  the  view  of  Eden,  and 

changd  nvith  pale  ire%  envy%  a 

fpair  ;  yet  were  he  even  to  fel 

moment,  taken  his  griev*  d  look  t 

fad,  ftill  it  muft  be  Satanic  fs 

tinged  with  deep  malice  and  n 

I  could  almoft  conceive,  that 

fculptor  in  the  ftation  of  a  flat 

imply  its  being  in  a&ual  moti 

the  magic  of  the  painter  can  f 

to  us  how  trai.fknt  the  cmoti 

prefTtd  is  intended  to  be.    If  t 

imprefTed  paffion  be  firm  enoi 

contend  for  fupcriority  with  tl 

perinduccd,  does  r.ot  experience 

that  the  features  wear  a  forn 

different  from  that  which  eithi 

fion  fingle  would  itr.prefs  ?  D< 

the  expreffion  participate  of  tl 

racter  of  each  ?  1  s  there  no  diffi 

but  in  degree,  between  the  af] 

a  man  opprefled  by  fear,  and 

difturbed  by  complcxional  th 

yet  fupported  againft  iti  tnfluc 

rational fctf -di&pUoc i  Thtc 
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tance  of  Coriolanus,  during  the  fup- 
plication  of  his  mother  and  wife,  muft 
have  paffed  through  a  fcrics  of  ex  • 
preffioos;  from  that  of  an  affumed 
cold  ftatelinefs,  with  which  he  cover- 
ed hit  feelings,  till,  when  overpowered 
by  natural  affection,  his  eyes  didfweat 
emfvffion.  Through  the  whole  of 
ton  conflict  at  no  time  did  his  coun- 
tenance- indicate  an  unmixed  emo- 
tion; and  even  at  the  concluding  tri- 
umph of  filial  duty,  the  great  inter- 
preter of  nature  hath  represented  him 
diffracted  almoft  to  agony : 

Oh,  my  mother,  mother!  oh! 
Too  have  won  a  happy  victory  to  Ronoc ; 
Bui  for  your  fon — Believe  it,  oh,  believe  ir— 
fttoft  dangeroufiy  you  have  with  him  pre- 

viUM, 
If  not  moft  mortal  to  him-  But  let  it  come. 
Andromache  J«*fft*i*  ?fxa<r**«(6th 
Iliad,  484.)  readily  occurs  as  a  beau- 
tiful illuftration  of  the  power  of  the 
countenance  to  exprefs  blended  feel- 
ing! *;  tt  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  me  to  come  fo  near  the  effence  of 
this  queftion  as  to  be  competent  to 
fnpport  the  decifion  of  it.  A  variety 
of  foft  images  rufhed  at  once  upon 
the  mind  of  Andromache :  her  heart 
wis  melted  with  a  recollection  of  the 
many  tender  circumftances  that  form 
the  aggregate -of  domeftic  happinefs ; 
and  Hectors  perilous  flat  ion  excited 
a  fear  of  lofing  him  who  fupported 
this  happinefs  :  the  Kttle  incident  of 
infant  terror  quickened  this  mafs  of 
Jcndernefs;  yet  thefe  fever al  emo- 
Gcnt.  Mag. 


tions,  being  of  a  kindred  nature,  ca- 
fily  coalefce  into  one  united  charity. 
Mingled  tears  and  frniles  are  often 
marks  of  the  affectionate  feeling, 
though  on  moft  occasions  they  denote 
contrary  paffions. 

Perhaps  the  following  may  be  a 
more  appofite  inftance :  Junius  Bru- 
tus is  graphically  defcribed  by  Livy  as 
prefiding  at  the  capital  punifhment 
of  his  fons,  whom  he  had  condemned 
to  die;  et  qui  fpeclator  erat  amoven- 
dujy  cum  ipfum  for tuna  exaclor.em  fup- 
plicii  dedit  .....  quum  Utter  omna 
tempus  pater ',  vultur  et  04  ejus  fpecla* 
cub  ejfet But  what  appear- 
ance in  the  countenance  of  Brutus  fo 
ftrongly  interfiled  the  attention  of 
the  beholders  ?  They  fureiy  faw  fome- 
thing  more  than  the  exprefiion  of  3 
father's  heart  wounded  by  the  fuffer- 
ings  of  hie  ions.  They  traced  a  fe- 
.vere  internal  conflict ;  they  obferved 
>vifibly  charactered  in  his  face  the  vi- 
gorous, but  ineffectual  efforts  of  na- 
taretoburft  the  reftraints  with  which 
ftern  republican  juilice  had  fettered 
her  yearnings ;  eminent e  patrio  animo 
inter  public*  poena  minifierium. 

Were  the  great  mailer,  who  har- 
rowed our  fouls  with  fympathy  for 
the  woes  of  Ugolino,  to  delineate  this 
awful  fcene,  the  power  of  his  pencil 
would  prove,  that  in  one  inftance  his 
decifion  had  been  ill  founded. 

Rafotensis. 


A  Litter  of Sir  Willi  am  Herbert  of  St  Julian's  in  Monmouthjliirs  (father 
to the  famous  Lord  Herbert  ofCherbury)  to  a  Gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Morgan  in  the  fame  County. 


'pEtusE  this  letter  in  God's  name. 
*■  Be  not  difquieted.  I  reverence 
your  hoary  hair.  Although  in  your 
fon  I  find  too  much  folly  and  Icwd- 
aefs,yet  in  you  I  expect  gravity  and 
Wlidom.  It  hath  pleafed  your  fon, 
lite  at  Briftol,  to  deliver  a  challenge 
En*.  I.  M°.  2. 


to  a  man  of  mine,  on  the  behalf  of 
a  gentleman,  he  faid,  as  good  as  my- 
felf.  Who  he  was  he  named  not, 
neither  do  I  know.  But  if  he  be  as 
good  as  myfelf,  it  muft  either  be  for 
virtue,  for  birth,  for  "ability,  or  for 
calling  and  dignity :  for  virtue,  I 
8  P  thtdk 


manner ««  Death  (in  Par.  Loft)  gm*%d  horrible  a  xHty  /mite 
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think  he  meant  not ;  for  it  i*»a  mat- 
ter that  exceeds  his  judgment :  if  for 
birth,  he  muff  be  the  heir- male  of  an 
Earl,  the  heir  in  blood  often  Earls, 
(for  in  tcftimony  thereof  I  bear  their 
feveral  coats) :  befides,  he  mud  be 
of  the  blood  royal ;  for  by  my  grand- 
mother Dcvereux  1  am  lineally  and 
legitimately  defcended  out  of  the  bo- 
dy of  Edward  IV.  If  for  ability,  he 
muft  have  a  thoufand  pound  a-year 
in  poflefiion,a  thoufand  pound  a-year 
more  in  expectation,  and  muft  have 
fome  thoufands  in  fubftance  befides; 
if  for  calling  and  dignity,  he  muft 
be  a  Knight,  a  Lord  of  feveral  feig- 
nories  in  feveral  kingdoms,  a  lieute- 
nant of  his  county,  and  a  counfcllor 
of  a  province. 

Now,  to  lay  all  circumftances  afide, 

be  it  known  to  your  fon,  or  to  any 

man  elfe,  that  if  there  be  any  one, 

who  bcarcth  the  name  of  a  gentle- 

Gent.  Mag, 


man,  and  whofe  words  are 
tation  in  his  country,  that 
or  dare  fay,  that  I  have  doi 
ly,  fpoken  an  untruth,  (b 
credit  and  reputation,  in  I 
ter,  or  any  matter  elfe,  whe 
fon  is  exafperated ;  I  fay  b 
his  throat,  and  my  fword  ft 
tain  my  word  upon  him  id  i 
or  province  wherefoever  he  • 
where  1  ftand  not  fworn  ti 
the  peace.  But  if  they  be  f 
within  my  governance,  s 
whom  I  have  authority,  1 
their  reformation  chaftife  t 
juftice,  and  for  their  mala 
demeanour  bind  them  to  tl 
behaviour.  Of  this  fort  1 
your  fon,  and  his  like,  agai 
1  will  Shortly  ifluc  my  warn 
my  warning  doth  not  rcfo 
And  fo  I  thought  fit  to  adv 
hereof,  and  leave  you  to  G* 

W.  h 


Thoughts  on  Puffing. 


AS  puffing  is  now  fo  univerfal  a 
icquifite  for  the  ftatefman,  ope- 
ra-linger, charity-fermon  preacher, 
n&or,  painter,  dancer,  poet,  and  phy- 
fician,  not  forgetting  the  managers 
of  all  our  public  entertainments,  who, 
it  muft  be  confeffed,  are  tolerable  a- 
depts  in  it,  I  am  humbly  of  opinion, 
that  a  code  of  puffs,  or  a  vade  me- 
cum  for  fclf-adulators,  would  be  of 
national  utility  !  The  whole  arcana 
might  be  alphabetically  arranged, 
and  adapted  to  the  meancft  capaci- 
ties. Exempli  gratia  :  Suppofe  a  new 
play  was  ufhered  forth  to  the  world 
as lait  night,  the  fob- manager, or play- 
houfe  pajagraphi It,  might  turn  to  the 
letter  P>  and  End  the  following  rhe- 
torical flourim,  viz.  «'  The  new  co- 
medy called  the  Lady  in  the  Lobfter% 
was  yefterday  performed,  for  the  fir  ft 
time,  to  a  moft  brilliant,  crowded, 
fqueezed,  and  overflowing  audience  : 
it  was  received  with  fhouts  of  ap- 


plaufe,  and  reiterated  burft 
fure  ccchoed  from  every  p; 
houfe ;  the  fits  and  roars  oi 
were  inccfiant,  loud,  and  tin 
Several  ladies  of  the  lirft  r 
obliged  to  leave  the  houfe, 
perfons  ablolutcly  dud  with 
Ladies  ami  gentlemen  are  re 
acquainted,  that  as  the  de 
boxes  is  fo  urgent,  that  th 
will  be  repeated  every  night 
months i  till  further  notice  !: 
If  the  piece  mould  die  aw: 
or  four  nights,  as  is  often 
how  cafy  is  it  to  make  the 

apology  : *«  On  accour 

fudden  indifpnfitiou  of  Mi) 
or  Mifs  any-body  elfe,  th 
of  the  Lady  in  the  Lohficr  i 
rily  deferred  till  further  not 
the  interim  fome  newer  piece 
and  the  former  is  abfolutel 
ten.  Now,  fuppofe  a  tragc 
its  fir!  appearance  \  turn  i 
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ter  T9  and  you  will  find  the  following 
fiqoifitc  morceau  :  "The  new  trage- 
dy called  '  the  Newgate  Cut-throat, 
orHewJIow-  Heath*  was  received  with 
fuch  unprecedented  applaufe,  fuch  ri- 
ven of  tears,  fuch  groans,  fighs,  fits, 
fainting?,  finkings,  rifings,  and  fall- 
ings, that  the  audience  feemed  dumb 
with  grief,  till  the  thunders  of  ap- 
plaufe waked  them  from  their  ftupor. 
Oa  account  of  the  enormous  demand 
for  places,  the  public  are  refped fully 
acquainted  that  it  will  be  done  every 
sight,  till  Mrs  Sid  dons  in  unable  to 
pby  any  longei !  And  by  reafon 

of  the  vaft  crowds  that  will  nightly 
flock  to  this  tragedy,  the  managers 
have  engaged  a  number  of  furgeons, 
to  be  ia  readinefs  to  give  the  eariieft 
aSftance  to  thofe  unhappy  perfons 
whofc  legs  and  arms  mull  necefTarily 
be  broken  in  crowding  into  the 
houfc." 

Befides  the  above  paragraph  from 

ntbority,  feveral    little    fkirmifhing 

po&  may  be  interfperfed  in  various 

parts  of  the  newfpapers ;  for  iuftance 

— - -w  The  new  tragedy  rather  rifca 

lhaa  falls  in  the  public  eftimation ; 

aad  from  motives  of  humanity,  we 

•wild  advife  the  fair  fex  to  ftay  away 

fcott  its  fafcinating  and  pervading 

(overs}   as  feveral  officers  of  the 

foards,  and  ladies  of  diftinction,  fell 

Jato  hyfterics,  long  before  the  Sid- 

diu'f  dying  fpcech  !  Then  the  effect 

00  the    audience  was  truly  awful ; 

filch  fcream8  of  applaufe,  and  groans 

of  approbation  ;  fuch  fobbing,  cry- 

tng-and  dying  filled  the  houfe,  that 

nature  herfclf  feemed  about  to  give 

a  (hove,  and  pop  off  like  the  a  dors  at 

the  end  of  the  play  1"  Then,  for  in- 

ftaoce,  fuppofe  a  new  actor  or  actrefs 

ippcars ;    fome  fuch  intelligence  as 

the  following  migUt  admirably  fu^t 

Ltnd.  Mag. 


the  newfpaper  editors  1— u  A  young 
gentleman  made  his  firft  appearance 
Lall  night  (on  any  ft  age)  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Hamlet ;  fuch  a  firft  ap- 
pearance was  never  feen !  he  united 
in  his  own  perfon  the  excellent 
comprehenfion  of  a  Sheridan;  the 
grace  and  fweetnefs  of  a  Barry  ;  the 
tendernefs  of  a  Powell ;  the  maje- 
fty  of  a  Betterton ;  the  eafe  of  a 
Wilks  ;  and  the  fire,  fpirit,  energy, 
pathos,  and  verfatilities  of  the  im- 
mortal /fy/ZiK//— His  voice  was 
fweet,  full,  deep,  high,  clear,  and 
brilliant ;  his  perfon  made  to  engage 
all  hearts  and  eyes,  and  his  toute  en- 
femble  fo  ftriking,  that  we  are  af- 
fured  he  has  had  feveral  confiderablc 
overtures  from  ladies  of  the  firft 
rank  !  If  this  inimitable  and  faultlefe 
performer  has  any  faulty  it  is  in  gi- 
ving too  immoderate  an  impreflion  of 
grief.  If  he  continues  to  tyrannize 
over  the  public  feelings,  half  the 
town  will  be  tragedy-mad  before  the 
winter  is  half  expired.  Let  him  be 
caatious  how  he  overfteps  the  mo- 
delly  of  nature,  and  then  we  will 
anfwer  that  his  fame  will  be  firmly 
efiablifhed."  Here,  Mr  Editor,  you 
fee  the  great  (kill  and  contrivance  of 
this  puff ;  the  only  fault  found  with 
this  new  candidate  is  a  redundance  of 
the  pathos,  a  fault  not  often  repre- 
henfible  on  our  ftages  now  J  Befides, 
the  very  circumftance  of  criticifing 
on  a  real  and  rare  perfection  fills  the 
minds  of  men  with  aftonifhrnent  at 
the  man's  abilities,  whofe  only  fault 
is  too  much  vierit !  In  my  next  you 
(hall  have  a  fpecimtn  of  various  other 
puffs,  fuitablc  to  an  infinity  of  pro- 
fcfliuns  ;  in  the  mean  time  (without 
a  puff  J  I  am 

Your's  fincerrly, 

«ijflLa.PiTF. 
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Account  of  Mademoifette  Theresa  Pa  t  ad  is,  of  Vienna,  the 

blind  performer  on  the  Piano- forte. 


THIS  young  perfon,  equally  dl- 
ftmguiihed  by  her  talents  and 
misfortunes,  is  the  daughter  of  M. 
Paradhy  coimfeifler  aulique  in  the 
Imperial  fervice.  At  the  age  of  two 
years  and  eight  months  {he  was  fud- 
dcnly  blinded  during  the  night,  as  it 
fhould  feem,  by  exceffive  fear:  for 
there  being  a  dreadful  outcry  in  her 
father's  houfe,  of  Fire  !  thieves !  and 
murder !'  he  quitted  the  child  and  her 
mother,  with*  whom  he  was  m  bed, 
in  the  utmoft  trepidation,  calling  out 
'  for  his  fword  and  fire-arms ;  which 
fo  terrified  the  infant,  as  inftantly 
and  totally  to  deprive  her  of  fight: 

At  feven  years  old,  me  began  to 
liflen  with  great  attention  to  the 
mufic  which  (he  heard  in  the  church, 
which  fuggeftcd  to  her  parents  to 
have  her  taught  to  play  on  the  piano- 
forte, and  foon  after  to  fing.  In 
three  or  four  years  time  (he  was  able 
to  accompany  hei  felf  on  the  organ  in 
the  Stabat  mater  of  Pergolefi,  of 
which  (he  fang  a  part  at  St  Augu- 
itin's  church,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
late  Emprefs  Queen ;  who  was  fo 
touched  with  her  performance  and 
misfortune,  that  the  fettled  a  penfion 
on  her  for  Fife. 

After  learning  mufic  of  feveral  ma- 
ilers at  Vienna,  (he  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  Kozeluch,  an  eminent 
lmifictan,  who  has  compofed  many 
admirable  leflbns  and  concertos  on 
purpofc  for  her  life,  which  (he  plays 
with  the  utmoil  ncatnef3  and  expref- 
fion. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  fhe  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  celebra- 
ted empyric  Dr  Mcfmer,  who  under- 
took to  cine  every  fpecies  of  difcafe 
by  animal  magnet  if 711.  He  called  her 
*diforder  a  perfect  g(ftta  ferena,  and 
pretended,  after  fhe  had  been  placed 
ill  his  houfe  a*  a  boarder  for  feveral 


months,  that  fhe  was  perf 
red  ;  yet  refining  to  let  he 
take  her  away  or  vifit  her 
the  advice  of  Dr  Ingenh< 
Barons  Stoerck  and  Wei 
ProfcfTor  Barth  the  celcbr 
tomift,  and  the  afiiftance  o: 
giftrates,  fhe  was  withdraw! 
hands  by  force ;  when  it  v 
that  fhe  could  fee  no  more  t 
fhe  was  firft  admitted  as 
patient.  However,  he  hac1 
bolical  malignity  to  aflat 
could  fee  very  well,  and  1 
tended  blindnefs  to  preferve 
fion  granted  to  her  by  the 
Queen  in  confequenee  of  h 
fight ;  andfince  the  death  < 
perial  patronefs,  this  cruel 
has  been  made  an  excufc 
drawing  the  penfion. 

Laft  year  Mad.  Paradi 
Vienna,  in  order  to  travel 
panied  by  her  mother,  who 
with-  extreme  tendernefs, 
very  amiable  and  intereftin 
ter.  After  vifiting  the 
courts  and  cities  of  Germa 
her  talents  and  misfortunes 
her  great  attention  and  1 
fhe  arrived  at  Paris  early  lai 
and  remained  there  five  or  fi 
and  likewife  received  ever 
mark  of  approbation  and 
that  capital,  both  for  her 
bilities  and  innocent  and  at 
pofition. 

When  fhe  arrived  in  Ei 
bout  a  month  or  fix  week 
brought  letters  from  perfc 
firft  rank  to  her  Majefty, 
rial  mmiftcr,  and  other  po 
trons,  as  well  as  to  the  prii 
fical  prefefTors  in  Londoi 
Cramer,  Abel,  Salomon, 
eminent  German  muftciaw 
tcrcftcd  themfdves  very  m 
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welfare  ;  not  only  as  their  country- 
woman bereaved  of  fight,  but  as  an 
admirable  performer. 

She  has  been  at  Windfor,  to  pre* 
fent  her  letters  to  the  Queen,  and 
has  had  the  honour  of  playing  there 
to  their  Majefties;  who  were  ex- 
tremely fatisfied  with  her  perform- 
ance, and  treated  her  with  that  con- 
defcenfion  and  kindnefs  which  all 
who  are  fo  happy  as  to  be  admitted 
to  the  prefence  of  our  gracious  So- 
vereigns, in  moments  of  dome  ft  ic 
privacy,  experience,  even  when  lefs 
tatitled  to  it  by  merit  and  misfor- 
tunes than  Mad.  Paradis. 

She  has  fince  performed  to  his 
Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
at  a  grand  concert  at  Carlton- houfe, 
to  the  entire  fatisfa&ion  and  wonder 
of  all  who  heard  her. 

Since  her  arrival  in  England  (he 
has  received  a  cantata,  written  for 
her  in  the  German  language,  by  the 
celebrated  profeffor  of  mathematics, 
M.Pfeffel  of  Colmar,  who  is  himfelf 
blind.  This  cantata  has  been  admi- 
rably fet  to  mufic  for  her  own  voice 
and  accompaniment  on  the  piano 
forte ;  and  (he  executes  it  in  a  truly 
pathetic  and  able  manner.  Her  voice 
»  not  fo  powerful  as  her  hand ;  but 
rt  if  touching  in  itfclf ;  and  her 
knowledge  of  mufic  and  circumftan- 
«•  render  it  doubly  interefting. 

Madame  Paradis  having  intreated 
Dr  Burney,  who  has  had  letters 
from  Germany  in  behalf  of  her  in- 
genious daughter,  and  is  very  zealous 
w  her  fervice,  to  tranflate  this  can- 
tata, we  have  procured  the  fol- 
lowing copy  of  his  verfion : 

CANTATA. 

Written  in  German  for  Mademoifelle  Paradis, 
•y  her  blind  friend  M.  Pfeffci  of  Colmur, 
**d  fet  to  mufic  by  her  tnujic-majler  M. 
Leopold  Kozelucb  of  Vienna,  ntb  Nov* m- 
btr  1714. 

Imitated  by  Dr  B  u  R  *  t  y  . 
Tt»  new-born  in  feci  fportiug  in  the  fun, 
U  the  true  fcmblance  of  my  infant  (laic, 
WhesjtvYy  prize  for  which  lift's  race  U  run 
ti  .WatMdtA  from  m*>by  maligna*!  F-fe. 


In  (cant  dcftrucTion  quench'd  each  vifual  ray, 
No  mother's  tears,  no  object*  were  reveal'dl 

Extinguifh'd  was  the  glorious  lamp  of  day, 
And  cv'iy  work  of  God  at  once  conceal'd! 

Where  am  I  plung'd  ?  with  trembling  voice 

I  cried ; 

Ah,  why  this  premature,  this  fodden  night! 

What  from  my?  iew  t  parent's  looks  can  hide, 

Thofe  Looks  more  cheering  than  ecleftial 

light  ! 

Vain  are  Affliction's  fobs,  or  piercing  cries, 
The  fatal  mifchief  baffles  all  relief! 

The  healing  art  no  fuccour  can  devife, 
Nor  balm  cstracl  from  briny  tears  and 
grief! 

How  (hould  f  wander  through  the  gloomy 
maze, 

Or  bear  the  black  monotony  of  wo, 
Did  not  maternal  kindnefs  gild  my.  days, 

And  guide  my  devious  footfteps  to  audfro !  ♦ 

Upon  a  feftival,  defign'd 
To  praife  the  Father  of  mankind. 
When  joining  in  the  lofty  theme, 
I  tried  to  hymn  the  great  Supreme, 
A  ruftTing  found  of  wuigs  I  hear, 
Follow'd  by  accents  fweet  and  clear; 
Such  as  from  infpiratioiwflow 
When  Haydu's  fire  and  fancy  glow. 

"  1  am  the  genius  of  that  gentle  art 

Which  foothes  the  forrows  of  mankind, ' 

And  to  my  faithful  votaries  impart 
Ecftatic  joys  the  mod  refin'd. 

"  On  earth,  each  bard  fublime  my  pow'r 
difplays; 
Divine  Cecilia  was  my  own ; 
In  heav'n  each  faint  and  fetaph  breathes  taf 
lays 
In  praifes  round  th'  eternal  throne* 

"  To  thee,  afflicted  maid, 
I  come  with  friendly  aid, 
To  put  Defpair  to  flight, 
And  cheer  thy  endleis  night.'9 

Then,  gently  leaning  to  the  new-made  lyre, 
He  placed  my  fingers  on  the  fpeaking  keys ; 
"  With  thefe(he  cries)  thou  lift'ning  crowds 

ftuh  fire, 
And  Rapture  teach  on  ev'ry  heart  to  feize." 

Elaftic  force  my  nerves  new  bracM, 
And  from  my  voice  new  accents  flow; 

My  foul  new  pleaiures  leam'd  to  tafte, 
And  Sound's  fweet  pow'r  alleviates  wo* 

Therefa  !  great  in  goodnefs  as  in  pow'r, 
Whofe  fav'rite  ufe  of  boundkfs  fway 

Was  benefits  on  all  to  (how'r, 

And  wipe  the  tear  of  wretchednefs  away; 

When  firft  my  hand  and  voice  eflay'd, 

Sweet  Pergolefi's  pious  (trains, 
Her  pitying  goodnefs  (be  difplay'd. 

To  chtriiu  and  reward  my  pains. 
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But  now,  alas !  (fits  friend  fo  wo, 
Thi«  benefactors,  if  no  more  ! 

And  though  my  eyes  no  li^lit  bellow, 
They'll  long  with  tear*  her  loi's  deplore  1 

Yet  ftill  where  e'er  my  foxftrps  bend, 
My  hclplcls  (late  has  found  a  friend. 

How  fweet  the  pity  »>f  the  good! 

How  grateful  Is  their  pr&ife! 
JIow  every  forrow  is  fubdu'd, 

When  tlicy  applaud  my  lays. 


Th'  illuftrious  patrons  I  have  foui 
Wliofe  approbation  warms  my 

Excite  a  with  that  ev'ry  found 
Seraphic  rapture  could  impart. 

The  wrea-ihes  my  feeble  talents  th, 
The  balmy  folace  friends  emplo 

Lifting  the  foul  above  defpair, 
Convert  calamity  to  joy. 

Lond.  Mag, 


On  our  miflaken  Opinions  ^/"Character. 


HOW  much  are  the  world  mi  (ta- 
ken in  the  characters  of  Sophia 
and  Julia. — Sophia  married  early  in 
life  a  worthy  man,  who  has  about 
i cool,  per  annum,  and  who,  as  well 
as  herfelf,  choofesto  refide  con  dan  t- 
ly  in  the  country.  As  they  are  ne- 
ver f«  happy  as  when  they  are  impro- 
ving the  minds  of  their  children,  or 
amufing  themfelves  in  their  pleafant 
gardens,  they  choofe  never  to  mix 
with  that  fort  of  ficiety  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  good  neighbourhood. 
This  retired  way  of  life  (of  which 
Sophia  is  particularly  fond),  as  it 
excludes  many  idle  and  difagreeable 
people  from  her  table,  makes  her 
pafs  for  a  very  avaricious  woman.— 
She  is  rather  effent  tally  affe&ionate  to 
her  children,  than  what  is  commonly 
called  a  find  mother,  and  maintains 
the  drifted  order  and  regularity  a- 
rnong  her  fcrvants,  whom  /he  will 
herfelf  fee  all  constantly  employed. 
This  prudent  behaviour  has  gained 
her  the  character  of  being  a  Jtvere 
parent  and  an  ill-natured  tnijhcfs. — 
She  has  a  remarkable  good  under- 
Handing,  cultivated  by  much  read- 
ing and  obfervation.  This  leads  her 
not  to  fet  a  higher  value  upon  many 
people  and  things  in  this  world  than 
they  really  defcrvc. 

She  is  not  only  pious  herfelf,  but 
obferves  that  a  regularity  of  devo- 
tion be  kept  up  in  her  family.  This 
the  world  calls  gloom  and  melancholy* 
From  a  fickly  conflitution  her  perfon 
if  much  altered  j   and  her  counte- 


nance (though  it  dill  rctai 
fwectnefs)  is  pale  and  languid 
drefs  is  always  neat  rather  t 
(bionable.  Here  the  ladies  pr* 
her  a  mere  fright  both  in  per 
drefs;  and  though  in  realit 
the  bcjl  wife,  mother,  and 
of  a  family,  perhaps  this  da] 
world,  yet  common  obfervt 
upon  her  as  the  word. 

Julia,  without  one  (ingle 
merit  in  her  compofition,  fw 
umphantly  with  the  (bream 
plaufe.  She  is  a  widow  wit 
a  thoufand  pound  per  annun 
jointure  ;  and  though  nea 
years  of  age,  and  the  mothe 
vend  children,  is  ju ft  the  farm 
ing,  romping  hoyden  (he  wa 
teen.  Her  table  is  the  gen 
ceptacle  of  all  the  idle  people 
neighbourhood.  The  men  < 
the  mod  noble-hearted  genero 
ture  that  ever  lived  :  the  wo 
allow  (lie  is  the  mod  chatty^ 
woman  in  the  world.  Hut  \ 
this  appearance  of  gencroG 
good- nature,  if  you  till  he 
worthy  family  reductd  to  r. 
or  of  a  poor  day-labourer  \vh< 
ing,  (he  will  hit  you  a  (lap 
face  for  telling  fuch  a  Ca^ti-rbi 
her  company  then  all  laugh  i 
mire  her  charming  fpiiits,  wl 
her  above  the  weaknefs  of  c 
don.  Her  children  run  will 
the  pariih ;  not  from  her  tn 
in  allowing  them  to  dajuft.  wa 
pleafe,  but  from  indolence  in 
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rit%  whit  they  do*  Thus,  in  not  con* 
tradi&ing  the  poor  little  things,  the 
paffes  for  the  moil  indulgent,  ten* 
dcr  mother  that  ever  lived.  She  hat 
likewife  the  character  of  the  beft  mi- 
ftrefs  to  her  fervants  in  England*  be- 
caufe  (he  often  romps  with  her  maids, 
and  as  frequently  jokes  with  her  foot- 
man. The  proverb  of  44  Laugh  and 
be  fat"  is  for  ever  in  her  mouth ;  and 
her  chief  boaft  is,  that  (he  was  never 
fitk  or  firry  in  her  life.  That  may 
be,  as  the  conftitution  of  a  trooper 
prevents  her  from  the  firft,  and  a  very 


unfeeling  heart  from  the  latter  tuari* 

The  world  was  never  more  decei- 
ved than  in  the  chara&ers  of  the 
above  ladies*  Julia,  who  is  a  perfect 
pattern  of  generoiity  and  affability, 
has  not  one  real  virtue  belonging  to 
her ;  the  is  only  a  mixture  of  often* 
tation,  negligence,  and  indolence ; 
whilft  Sophia  is  generally  (hunned  as 
ill-natured  and  gloomy,  who  poffef- 
fts  in  reality  the  utmoft  good  fenfe 
and  delicacy. 


Sme  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  0/*  William  Herschel,  Efq. 


'THIS  gentleman  is  one  of  thofe 
■*•    remarkable   luminaries,    whofe 
appearance  in  this  world,  being  at 
certain  intervals  of  time,  makes  fo 
confpicuous  a  figure.     Mr  Herfchel 
was  born  at  Hanover  on  the  f  5th  of 
November   1738.      He  was  the  fe- 
coad  of  four  brothers,  who  were  all 
brought  up  from  their  very  infancy 
by  their  father  to  his  own  profeilion, 
that  of  a  mufio'an.     Mr  Herfchel's 
three  brothers  dill  follow  the  fame 
vocation ;    the   eldclt  and  youngeft. 
being  engaged  in  his  Majcily's  or- 
chellra  at  Hanover,  and  the  third  re- 
fiding  at  Bath  :  all  of  them  remark* 
able,  not  only  for  their  genius  in 
mufic,  but  much  clleemed  as  men  of 
*ery  refpe&able  character.     Having 
alfo  two  fillers,  fo  numerous  a  family 
would  not  permit  their  father,  in  his 
fcanty  circumflances,  to  bellow  much 
f n  the  education  of  his  children ;  and 
(hc  litmoil  he  could  do  was,  that  be- 
fides  the  ufual  learning  of  a  common 
fchool,  fuch  as  reading,  writing,  and 
■ntumctic,  he  provided  our  author 
*ith  a  private  tutor  for  the  French 
language.     The  pcrfou  who  under- 
took this  care,  finding  Mr  Hei  fchel 
°f  a  quick  genius  and  good  memory, 
'.fo  as  to  give  him  no  trouble  in  that 
-fa*  tod  being  himfelf  a   man  of 
^     :,  chiefly  employed  his  tine  in 


encouraging  the  tafte  he  found  in  his 
'pupil  for  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  c- 
fpecially  logic,  ethics,  and  metaphy- 
fics,   which  were  the  mailer's  own 
favourite  purfuits.    To  this  fortunate 
circtitnftancc  it  was  undoubtedly  ow- 
ing, that  although  Mr  Herfchel  lo- 
ved mufic  to  an  excefs,  and  made  a 
conilderable  progrefs  in  it,    he  yet 
determined,  with  a  fort  of  enthu- 
(iafm,    to  devote  every   moment  he 
could  fpare  from  bufinefs  to  the  pur- 
fuit  of  knowledge,  which  he  regard- 
ed as  the  fovereign  good,  and  in  which 
he  refolved  to  place  all  his  views  of 
future  happinefs  in  life.     Thus  feve- 
ral  years  were  fpent  in  ftudy,  and  in 
the  practice  of  hisprofeffion,  to  which 
■he  was  introduced  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod ;  till  the  troubles  in  the  Electo- 
rate of  Hanover,  during  the  laft  war 
in  Germany,  made  his  situation  there 
very  uncomfortable. 

The  known  encouragement  given 
to  mufic  in  England,  determined  Mr 
Herfchel  to  try  his  fortune  abroad ; 
and  accordingly,  about  the  year 
1759,  he  came  to  fettle  in  this  coun- 
try, where  he  had  before  puffed  forne 
'months  in  company  with  his  father 
and  tided  brother,  they  being  then 
in  his  Majefty'M  fervice.  The  diffi- 
culty of  fucceeding  in  London  indu- 
ced Mr  Herfchel  to  vifit  fame  ^Uc*\  • 
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id  the  country;  and  after  fome  years 
fpent  in  Newcafthr,  Leeds,  &c.  he 
was  chofen  organift  at  Halifax  in 
Yorkfhire.  During  all  this  time, 
though  it  afforded  but  little  time  for 
ftudy,  he  had  not  forgot  his  former 
plan,  but  had  given  all  his  leifure 
hours  to  the  ftudy  of  languages.  Af- 
ter having  improved  himiclf  fuffi- 
ciently  in  Englifh,  he  foon  acquired 
the  Italian,  which  he  confidered  as 
Dcceflary  to  his  line  of  bufinefs.  He 
proceeded  next  to  Latin ;  and  ha- 
ving completed  himfelf  in  that  lan- 
guage, he  attempted  the  Greek ;  but 
loon  dropped  the  purfuit  of  that,  as 
leading  him  too  far  from  other  fa- 
vourite ftudies,  and  engroffing  too 
much  of  his  time.  The  theory  of 
mufic  being  connected  with  mathe- 
matics, he  was  induced  very  early 
to  read,  in  Germany,  all  that  had 
been  written  upon  the  fubject  of  har- 
mony there.  But  foon  after  his  ar- 
rival in  England,  Dr  Smith's  va- 
luable Treatife  on  Harmonics  coming 
to  his  hands,  he  felt  his  ignorance  in 
this  branch;  and  he  then  had  re- 
courfe  to  other  authors  alfo  on  the 
fubject  for  information ;  by  which 
means  he  was  gradually  drawn  on 
from  one  branch  of  the  mathematics 
tp  another. 

In  the  year  1766,  he  removed 
from  Halifax  to  Bath,  where  he  be- 
came organift  of  the  octogon  chapel. 
His  iituation  here  proved  a  very  pro- 
fitable one,  as  he  foon  fell  into  all 
the  public  bufinefs  of  the  concerts, 
the  rooms,  the  theatre,  and  the  ora- 
torios, befides  many  fcholars  and 
private  concerts.  This  great  run  of 
bufinefs,  in  (lead  of  leflcninff  his  pro- 
pen  fit  y  to  ftudy,  increafed  it ;  fo  that 
many  times,  after  a  fatiguing  day  of 
fourteen  or  iixteen  hours  fpent  in  his 
vocation,  he  would  retire  at  night 
with  the  greateft  avidity  to  unbend 
the  mind,  if  it  may  be  fo  called,  with 
a  few  propofitions  in  Maclaurin's 
Fluxions,  or  other  books  of  that  fort. 
And  how  well  he  fucceeded  in  this 


and  other  fimiiar  fobjects,  as  n 
in  the  doctrine  of  harmonics, 
be  gueffed  from  an  ingenioui 
learned  anfwer  of  his,  printed  i 
Lady's  Diary  for  the  year  178 
a  very  difficult  prize  -que  ft  ion 
cerning  the  vibrations  of  a  m 
chord  loaded  in  the  middle  vi 
fmall  weight. 

Among  other  mathematical 
ces,  optics  and  aitronomy  cai 
turn :  and  when  he  read  of  the 
ny  curious  difcoveries  that  had 
made  by  means  of  the  telefcop 
became  fo  charmed  with  the  fu 
that  he  earneftly  wifhed  to  vici 
heavens  and  planets  with  his 
eyes  through  one  of  thofe  inftrur 
Accordingly  he  hired  a  tw 
Gregorian  reflector,  this  beinj 
be  ft  inftrument  the  town  aff< 
The  fatisfaftion  Mr  -Htrfchel  b 
means  received,  determined  h: 
furnifh  himfelf  with  a  capital 
fcope;  and,  ignorant  of  the  va 
fuch  inftruments,  he  deli  red  a 
feet  reflector  to  be  made  for 
The  perfon  who  was  employ 
procure  it,  received  advice  o 
terms,  and  thought  proper  t< 
quaint  Mr  Hcrfchel  with  them, 
price,  though  really  moderat 
fuch  an  inftrument,  appeared  t 
fo  extravagant,  that  he  forme 
refolution  to  make  one  himfel 
not  aware  of  the  difficulty,  it  b 
to  him,  from  the  fuccefs  of  fom 
mer  mechanical  attempts,  that, 
the  affiftance  of  the  directions 
in  Dr  Smith's  Optics,  he  (hoi 
able  in  time  to  accompUfh  f 
work. 

In  the  purfuit  of  this  labc 
but  delightful  undertaking,  h< 
filled  for  fome  years  with  unw 
affiduity  ;  till,  with  infinite  fat 
tion,  he  faw  Saturn,  in  the 
1 774,  through  a  five -feet  Newt 
reflector  of  bis  own  making, 
fuccefs  proved  fuch  an  encourage 
that  he  proceeded  to  larger  i 
menu ;  and  his  Iituation  in  bt 
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amply  fiirnifhing  him  with  the  means 
of  carrying  on  his  improvement!,  he 
foon  made  a  feven-feet,  a  ten- feet, 
and  a  twenty- feet  reflector  of  the 
fame  conftruc\ion  He  perfifled  with 
fuch  obftinacy  in  completing  the  pa 
rabolical  figure  of  a  feven-feet  tele- 
fcopc,  that  he  made  above  two  hun- 
dred objecV fpecula,  till  at  length  he 
obtained  one  tliat  would  bear  any 
power  he  could  apply  to  it. 

Ail  this  time  he  continued  his  a- 
ftroDomical   obfervations ;    and    no- 
thing fcemed  now  wanting  to  com- 
plete his  felicity  but  fufficietit  leifure 
to  enjoy  his  telefcopes ;  to  which  he 
was  fo  much  attached,  that  at  the 
theatre  he  ufed   frequently   to   run 
from  the  harpfichord  to  look  at  the 
ftars,  during  the  time  of  an  aft,  and 
return  to  the  next  mufic.     To  this 
perfeverance  at  length  was  owing  the 
difcovery  of  the  Georgium    Sidus, 
which  happened  on  the  1 3th  of  March 
1781.    it  has  generally  been  fuppo- 
fed  that  it  was  a  lucky  accident  that 
Drought  this  ftar  to  his  view ;  but 
this  is  an  evident  miftake.     In  the 
regular  manner  in  which  he  exami- 
ned every  ftar  in  the  heavens,  not  on- 
ly of  that  magnitude,  but  many  far 
inferior,  it  was  that  night  its  turn  to 
he  difcovered.      He  had  gradually 
perufed  the  great  Volume  of  the  Au- 
thor of  Nature,  and  was  now  come  to 
the  page  which  contained  a  feventh 
planet.  Had  bufincfa,  therefore,  pre- 
sented him  that   evening,    he  muft 
hate  found  it  the  next  ;    and   the 
goodnefs  of  his  telefcopes  was  fuch, 
that  he  perceived  its  vifible  planetary 
diflc  as  foon  as  he  looked  at  it,  and 
hy  the  application  of  his  microme- 
ters determined  its  motion  in  a  few 
hours.     The  fame  year  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  admitted  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  received  their 
annual  gold  medal  for  the  difcovery 
of  the  planet. 

In  the  fpring  of  the  next  year,  his 
Msjsjfty  having  been  informed  by  the 
JraMhrt  of  the  Royal  Society  of  the 
•touLN*2. 


difcovery  of  the  New  Planet,  wiftied 
to  fee  his  telefcope ;  and,  ever  ready 
to  e/icourage  the  Arts  and  Sciences, 
was  pleafed,  with  his  royal  goodnefs, 
to  take  him  from  his  former  employ- 
ment, that  he  might  devote  himfelf 
entirely  to  aftronomy. 

In  January  1 78 1  he  began  to  make 
a  thirty-feet  Newtonian  refle&or, 
and  foon  after  caft  a  fpeculum  of  36 
inches  diameter ;  but  neither  of  them 
fucceeded  at  that  time.  The  inter- 
ruption alfo  of  his  removal  from  Bath 
put  a  temporary  Hop  to  the  work* 
His  prefent  fituation  made  it  pru- 
dent to  undertake  an  instrument  of  a 
fmaller  conftru&ion,  which  he  has 
happily  executed ;  and  the  refult  of 
one  year's  observation  with  it  has  al- 
ready been  partly  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society  ;  and  we  have  ftili 
reafon  to  hope  that  he  will  foon  be 
able  to  refume,  and  perhaps  to  go 
beyond,  his  former  attempt  of  a  larger 
inftrument. 

Some  of  the  happy  inflances  of 
Mr  Herfchel's  fuccefs  in  thefe  his 
great  attempts  in  the  improvement  of 
the  fcience  of  the  heavens,  may  be 
feen  in  the  feveral  volumes  of  the 
Philosophical  Tranfa&ions ;  namely, 
in 

Vol.  LXX.  Agronomical  Obfer- 
vations  on  the  periodical  Star  in  Collo 
Ceti;  and  Aftronomical  Obfervations 
relating  to  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon. 

Vol.  LXXI.  Aftronomical  Obfer- 
vations on  the  Rotation  of  the  Pla- 
nets round  their  Axes,  made  with  a 
view  to  determine  whether  the  earth's 
diurnal  motion  is  perfectly  equable; 
alfo,  an  Account  of  his  new  Planet 
difcovered  March  13.  1781. 

Vol.  LXX  II.  On  the  Parallax  of 
the  fixed  Stars — Catalogue  of  Double 
Stars — Description  of  a  Lamp- Mi- 
crometer, and  the  Method  of  uling  it ; 
alfo  a  paper  to  obviate  fome  doubts 
concerning  the  .great  magnifying 
powers  ufed  by  him. 

Vol.  LXXIII.  A  Letter  from  him 
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concerning  the  name  of  his  new  Pla- 
net: on  the  Diameter  and  Magnitude 
of  the  fame ;  with  a  DefcriptioQj  of 
the  dark  and  lucid  difk  and  periphery 
of  Micrometers :  and  a  Paper  on  the 
proper  Motion  of  the  Sun  and  Solar 
Syflem  ;  with  an  Account  of  feveral 
Changes  that  have  happened  among 
the  fixed  Stars  fince  the  time  of  Mr 
Flamfteed. 

Vol.  LXXIV.  On  the  remarkable 
appearances  of  the  Solar  Regions  of 
the  Planet  Mars,  the  Inclination  of 
its  Axis,  the  Pofition  of  its  Poles, 
and  its  Spheroidical  Figure:  with  a 


few  hints  relating  to  its  real  Diameter 
and  Atmofphere. 

Accounts  of  fome  observations 
tending  to  inveftigate  the  Conftruc- 
tion  of  the  Heavens. 

Finally,  from  a  mind  fo  vigorous 
and  intelligent,  the  learned  world  has 
ample  reafo.i  to  expect  ft  ill  many  and 
important  difcoveries  and  improve- 
ments in  a  fcience  he  has  fo  lately  en- 
tered with  fo  iapid  a  career,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  gracious  munificence 
of  our  Royal  Protector  of  Litera- 
ture. 

Eur  op.  Mag* 


Againfi  abol'Jhing  Christianity.' 


A  S  the  world  advances  in  years,  it 
•E  *■  is  fa  id  to  advance  in  wifdom  ; 
whether  with  the  world,  as  with  fome 
individuals,  there  be  not  fuch  a  thing 
'as  never  arriving  at  the  years  of  dis- 
cretion, I  am  fometimes  inclined  to 
doubt.  An  increafe  of  wifdom,  how- 
ever, is  the  general  boaft ;  and  it  is 
not  neceffary  for  me  at  prefent  to  in- 
quire into  its  propiiety.  The  fpirit 
moil  prevalent  in  our  time  feems  to 
be  a  fpirit  of  abridgment,  by  which 
all  the  duties  of  life  arc  ihortcntd, 
and  learning  and  all  other  valuable 
accomplishments  are  reduced  to  a 
genteel  pocket -iize,  adapted  to  ge- 
neral ufe.  In  the  cotirfc  of  this  talte 
for  abridgment,  religion  has  been 
ftruck  off  the  lift  of  virtues,  and  is 
become  now  very  unfafhionahle.  But 
in  this  I  am  afraid  we  have  displayed 
the  zeal  of  reformers  without  any  por- 
tion of  their  judgment.  Could  any 
thing  be  fubftitutcd  that  would  an  fwt-r 
the  purpofes  of  religion  better  than 
religion  itfelf,  few  men  would  regret 
its  departure.  A  fubllitute,  how- 
ever, has  not  yet  been  difco\ercd;  and 
I  cannot  help  wi filing  that  one  had 
been  thought  of  before  we  difcarded 
the  old  fyftem;  for  nothing  is  fo 
jrbftird  as  a  man  leaving  one  path, 
which  be  might  have  fcfely  walked 


in,  and  wandering  about  without  ever 
finding  another.  On  this  fubjoct,  a 
few  hints  may  not  be-  difagreeable ; 
efpecially  as  1  intend  to  avoid  all  re* 
flections  which  can  (how  that  I  have 
any  very  violent  attachment  to  Chri- 
ftianity ;  for  that,  as  times  are,  might 
bring  on  me  the  imputation  of  par- 
tiality, which  is  not  allowable  in  a 
wi  iter. 

The  abolition  of  Chriftianity  is  a 
plaufible  fcheme  ;  and  confidering 
the  inconveniences  attending  confei- 
encc  and  principles  both  in  church  and 
flate,  it  is  much  wanted ;  but  yet  our 
progrefs  in  this  great  undertaking  is 
too  haity.  Many  circum dances  now 
tranfpire  which  were  not  at  firft  fore- 
fee  n,  and  which  feem  in  fome  degree 
to  aigue  that  we  had  better  leave 
thing*  as  they  are.  The  principal  of 
thole  untoward  circumftances  is,  the 
expence  which  attends  the  rejection 
of  Chriftianity.  Impoverished  as  our 
land  is  by  a  tedious  and  unhappy  war, 
there  are  very  few  able  to  lay  afide 
principle*  except  a  man  here  and 
there,  who  may  have  grown  wealthy 
by  the  profits  of  war.  Pfoafant  at 
the  infidel  plan  may  feem,  nothing 
can  be  more  expenfive.  It  requires  a 
confiderable  fum  of  money  to  fa«ctk 
the  leaftof  theconupandroentSj  where- 
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ts  we  may  keep  all  the  ten  for  no- 
thing. The  Gentiles  of  our  land  may 
fct  up  infidelity,  as  they  fet  up  their 
carnage,  for  (hew,  and  as  a  neceflary 
and  attractive  appendage  to  rank  and 
fortune:  but  alas!  who  can  remove 
the  ftumbling-blocks  that  lie  in  the 
way  of  foot-pafTengers  in  their  jour- 
ney from  Chridianity  ?  The  roads  in- 
deed are  beautifully  cleared ;  they  are 
fmoothed  to  a  level  with  our  paffions 
and  appetites,  and  the  mountainous 
obftru&ions  of  confeience  are  remo- 
ved. Great  and  manifold  are  the  ad- 
vantages of  fuch  indudry  to  the  rich ; 
but  ftill  the  conduct  of  the  rich,  like 
their  amufements,  is  wonderfully  ex- 
penfive.     Parifh-dues  and  tythes  are 
mere  trifles,  and  taxes  amount  to  no- 
thing, when  compared  with  the  vaft 
foms  that  a  man  la vi flies  as  foon  as  lie 
hai  bid  adieu  to  Chridianity,  and  in- 
dulges every  appetite  planted  in  him 
by  the  devil ;  a  gentleman  who  is  dill 
retained  in  the  fydems  of  infidelity, 
becaufe  of  his  great  importance  in  the 
articles  of  curling  and  fwearing. 

To  adopt  the  principles  of  fcepti- 
cum  without  a  fortune  to  fuppoit 
them,  is  to  receive  a  noble  title,  with- 
out a  penny  to  keep  up  the  dignity. 
An  unbelieving  poor  man  is  the  mod 
ridiculous  object  in  the  world;  and, 
I  am  forry  to  fay  it,  often  comes  to 
*n  untimely  end.     Spite  of  this  ob- 
vious difficulty,  it  has  happened  in 
iofidelity  at  in  drefs :  The  lower  ranks 
of  men  tread  on  the  heels  of  the  up- 
per; and  defirous  to  feem  as  fine,  they 
wul  often  beggar  themfelves  in  pro- 
curing fine  cloaths  which  they  know 
not  how  to  put  on,  or  faihionable 
fentftnents  which  are  irreconcileable 
to  common  fenfe.     Hence  infidelity 
becomes  much  too  expenfive  for  any 
private  gentleman,  who  trades  in  the 
(ear  of  the  Gazette,  and  wi flies  to 
leave  a  decent  provifion  for  his  wife 
and  family. 

la  feme  degree,  they  fay,  it  would 
k  ■narifoaible  to  object  to  infideli- 
ty bmufc  men  ought  to  believe  at 


well  as  drefs  according  to  their  rank 
in  life.     A  fober  citizen  unincum- 
bered with  a  family,  may  perhaps  af- 
ford to  break  one  or  two  of  the  com- 
mandments at  a  moderate  cod,  as  fo- 
ber citizens  are  remarkable  for  dri» 
ving  good  bargains,  and  are  econo- 
mical even  in  profligacy ;  but  if  the 
fame  perfon  were  to  break  fix  or  eight 
commandments,  his   influence   upon 
'Change  would  gradually  be  leflened, 
and  his  creditors  would  be  terrified 
with  dreams  and  vifions  of  the  night,  - 
concerning  dividends,  and  half  crowns 
in  the  pound,  and  fuch  like  black  and 
dark  objects.     A  banker,  who  has 
long  been  eftablifhcd  in  bufincfs,  and 
who  is  accounted  by  his  neighbours 
to  be  a  mighty  good  kind  of  an  ho- 
ned, gallows-fearing  man,  may  eauly 
afford  to  be  abfent  from  church  for  a 
whole  year,  or  perhaps  he  may  ven- 
ture to  enjoy  a  laugh  at  the  clergy; 
and  (when  half  drunk)   may,  if  he 
pleafe,  imagine  he  has  no  foul— ail 
this  his  fortune  and  reputation  in  trade 
may  admit  of.     But  if,  not  having 
fit  tied  his  books   for  fome  months 
(fuch  accidents  may  happen)  he  take 
it  into  his  head  that  he  is  richer  than 
he  really  is,  and  keep  a  midrefs,  buy 
a  nobleman's  villa,  deny  the  being  of 
a  God,  and  entertain  foreign  ambaf- 
fadors,  we  may  without   breach  of 
charity  fay — that — what  ?— we  mud 
fay  nothing,  hut  coolly  withdraw  our 
money  from  his  hands. 

Thus,  courteous  reader,  a  few  of 
the  commandments  may  be  broken 
according  to  a  man's  fortune;  but,  in 
all  this  is  there  not  fomething  defec- 
tive, fomething  pulillaminous,  fome- 
thing hcTitating  and  fpiritlcfs?  Break- 
ing only  a  few  of  the  commandments 
is  doing  things  by  halves;  it  is  a  pi- 
tiful fort  of  conduct,  that  makes  no 
figure  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Be- 
fides,  it  is  abundantly  troublefome : 
for  a  confeience  that  admits  one  com- 
mandment and  rejects  another,  often 
knows  not  which  to  admit  and  which 
to  reject  j  whereas  a  man  who  defpi- 
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fes  all,  or  obeys  all,  is  always  prepa- 
red and  refolute.  I  cannot  away  with 
your  half-price  finners.  whofe  eager - 
nefs  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  their 
fuperiors  makes  them  glad  of  a  feat 
in  the  fixpenny  gallery  of  the  houfe 
of  fin,  rather  than  be  excluded  alto-  . 
gethcr. 

But  the  confufion  which  a  tafte  for 
jnfidelity  occafions  is  not  without  evi- 
dent caufes.  Unfortunately  for  man- 
kind, writers  on  infidelity  feem  to 
fiave  directed  their  difcourfes  rather 
to  the  great  and  the  learned  than  to 
the  million  1  his  is  a  mod  bafe  par- 
tiality. All  writers,  and  indeed  all 
fpeakers,  particularly  many  of  the 
pulpit-orators  of  the  prefent  day,  are 
more  ambitious  of  being  noted  and 
praifed  by  the  opulent  than  by  the 
poor  part  of  their  congregations.  And 
the  method  which  they  fall  upon  to 
attain  this  end  is  rather  a  fingular  one. 
It  is  to  make  themfelves  unintelligi- 
ble ;  fo  that  if  a  minifler  of  (late  were 
to  place  himfelf  in  a  country  congre- 
gation (I  only  fuppofe  the  cafe),  the 
greater  part  of  the  hearers  would  de- 
part uni uft rufted,  and  vet  not  a  little 
pleaicd,  though  they  never  could  tell 
with  what. 

But  what  would  be  theconfequence 
if  this  partiality  were  to  be  univerfal? 
How  would  the  gentlemen  in  the  one- 
(hilling  gallery  of  the  playhoufe  bear 
it,  if  all  the  fine  things  were  addref* 
fed  to.  the  fivc-fhilling  inhabitants  of 
the  boxes?  I  do  not  indeed  pretend 
to  compare  a  fcrmon  to  a  play ;  God 
forbid :  but  I  fee  no  rcafon  why  one 
part  of  a  congregation  fhouh}  be  kept 
awavmorc  than  another. 

Writers,  likewife,    not  lefs  than 


preachers,  are  ambitious '  to  n 
mend  themfelves  to  the  wealth 
if  a  book  could  be  feat  into  the 
and  be  read  only  by  men  of  th 
fcription — a  thing  which  is  i 
fible.  Writers  on  infidelity  oiij 
attend  to  the  (late  of  the  m 
debt,  and  the  increafe  of  taxe 
fpirit  of  rigid  occonomy  is  wan 
thefe  days.  Independence  mi 
be  granted  to  every  man's  p 
and  appetites.  A  formal  rep 
the  ten  commandments  migl 
things  now  are,  end  in  the  toi 
population  of  the  land.  On  th: 
je&  let  me  befcech  modern  reft 
to  ruminate.  It  well  defervei 
attention. 

My  motives  are  purely  difin 
ed.  I  am  very  fure  1  fhall  nevei 
a  fortune  by  Chriftianity;  an 
fince  certain  politicians  mono] 
all  the  verfatility  of  party,  the 
a  coufcience  is  no  object.  Th 
ket  is  indeed  overftocked;  an 
betray  themfelves  and  their  c 
for  pure  good  will. 

For  the  reafons  above,  the 
and  others  which,  on  reading 
will  readily  prefent  themfelvei 
reader,  I  cannot  help  concludi 
chapter  with  an  aflertion,  in  th< 
of  Dean  Swift.  "  that  the  abc 
of  Chriitianity  may,  as  thing 
ftand,  be  attended  with  fome 
veniences,  and  perhaps  not  p 
thofe  many  good  effec"U  pi 
thereby."  This  was  the  Dear 
nion  in  the  feventeen  hundn 
eighth  year  of  our  Lord,  and  it 
in  the  feventeen  hundred  and  < 
fifth 

Weft.  Mag. 


JExtratrJitmry  Petition  addrejfed  to  the  Que  em  of  Portugal,  by  th 
valier  Brunzi  D'Ektkscasteavx,  formerly  Prcfident  of  the  Par 
cf  Provence. 

YOUR  Majefty  beholds  at  your    him  wiH  be  a  favour:    he  t 
Feet  a  criminal  imploring  from    while  helifts  his  mournful  voice 
jour  juftice  a  punifhment  which  to    Majefty :  hit  crime  would  c? 
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der  lam  Unworthy  of  fuch  Honour, 
did  not  his  remorfe  efface  what  he 
muft  call  the  indignity  he  offers  to 
you:  this  reflection  alone  induces  him 
to  requeft  of  your  Majetly  a  death, 
which,  while  it  punimes  his  crime, 
will  put  an  end  to  his  mifery. 

1  am  the  Frenchman  who  came  in- 
to your  dominions  under  the  borrow- 
ed name  of  the  Chevalier  De  Barral, 
and  was  taken  into  cuftody  by  your 
orders. — 1  will  conceal  nothing  from 
your  Majefty.  My  name  is  Brunzi 
D'Entrecafteaux,  of  a  noble  family 
in  Provence,  born  with  a  difpofttion 
inclined  to  virtue  and  honour;  but 
the  too  great  impetuofity  of  my  tem- 
per has  made  me  guilty  of  aflafli na- 
tion. 

Hurried  away  by  a  violent  paflion, 
and  (may  I  add)  by  a  fentiment  of 
honour  carried  to  excefs,  I  found  my- 
fclf  criminal  at  the  moment  1  thought 
myfelf  only  virtuous.  At  the  time 
when,  with  blulhes,  I  make  this  hu- 
miliating confeffion  to  your  Majefty, 
the  Rings  of  remorfe  grow  (harper, 
the  wounds  of  my  heart  bleed  afrefli, 
and  the  pain  of  them  becomes  more 
excruciating.  I  am  fenlible  that  this 
chaftifement  is  not  adequate  to  the 
enormity  of  my  crime ;  all  I  requeft 
is,  to  obtain  one  capable  of  expiating 
it 

My  father  and  mother  married  me 
when  1  was  very  young,  being  only 
1 8  years  of  age.  I  made  one  of  thofe 
advantageous  matches  which  parents 
ioconfiderately  accept,  without  ad- 
verting to  what  ought  to  be  the  fit  ft 
object  of  their  attention,  viz.  whe- 
ther there  does  not  exift  a  natural  a- 
vcrfion  between  the  parties  who  are 
to  be  united  for  life !  Another  reafon 
determined  them  to  oblige  me  to  con- 
tract this  marriage :  it  was  done  (they 
fajd)  in  order  to  fecure  me  againil  the 
the  ill  effects  of  the  paflions  incident 
to  youth.  But  they  did  not  confider 
that  mine  were  not  yet  awakened ; 
this  precaution,  therefore,  rather  fcr- 
-   fed  to  ttorin  them  down  for  a  time, 


than  free  me  from  their*  dominion. 
Reftraint  made  them  break  out  with 
greater  violence,  and  the  confequences 
were  more  fatal.  The  time  foon  came 
which  gave  birth  to  the  ftrongeft  paf- 
fion ;  a  feducing  object  made  me  for- 
get what  1  owed  to  my  fpoufe ;  my 
heart,  natutally  fenfible  and  hitherto 
unaccu domed  to  love,  fell  a  prey  to 
it  in  all  its  violence.  The  excellence 
of  the  object  which  infpired  it,  ap- 
peared to  me  a  fufficient  j unification: 
(he  could  not  refill  the  vehemence 
with  which  I  expreffed  my  fenti- 
ments ;  trie  flame  which  confumed 
me  foon  penetrated  to  her  heart:  this 
was  the  epocha  of  all  her  misfortunes, 
and  confequcntly  of  mine. 

So  powerful  a  paflion,  foftered  by 
four  years  of  the  moll  familiar  inter- 
courfe,had  comctoitsgreatetl  height, 
when  my  family  difcovered  its  object. 
This  accident  deprived  my  miftrefs 
of  every  hope  of  that  happinefs  which 
(he  had  a  right  to  expect ;  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  her  dillrefs,  (he  found  her- 
felf  on  the  point  of  lofing  her  repu- 
tation, in  confequence  of  the  noife 
fuch  an  event  would  make.     Filled 
with  defpair  for  having  reduced  her 
to  a  Situation  fo  dreadful,  I  refolved, 
as  I  could  not  extricate  her,  to  (hare 
her  mifery.      I  propofed  to  her  to 
elope  with  me,  that  being  the  more 
eafy,  as  I  was  of  an  age  which  ena- 
bled me  to  difpofe  of  my  property, 
and  it  would  have  been  no  difficult 
matter  to  raife  a  fufficiency  for  our 
fubfiitence  in  fome  corner  of  the  world 
where  wc  (hould  have  found  an  afy- 
lum. — But  though  (he  had   ruined 
herfelf  for  me,  (he  would  not  confent 
that  I  fhuuld  ruin  myfelf  for  her. 
My  tears,  my  entreaties,  were  fruit - 
iefs. — She  remained  inflexible. — Her 
refufal,  while  it  heightened  my  admi- 
ration, threw  me  into  defpair.    I  few 
no  remedy  for  her  misfortune,  but 
what  1  could  have  given  her  had  I 
been  tingle.     This  idea  caufed  my 
ruin.     The  frenzy  of  my  paflion  ha- 
ving reduced  me  to  the  dreadful  al- 
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ternative  of  facrificing  the  honour  of 
the  woman  whom  I  adored,  or  the 
Kfe  of  her  who  had  been  given  me  for 
a  companion ,  I  grew  detperate,  my 
reafon  abandoned  me,  and  my  hand 
became  guilty. — My  ftrength  fails 
me  at  the  dreadful  recollection,  which 
oppreffes  and  harrows  up  my  foul.  It 
it  neceflary  (for  I  muft  give  to  truth 
the  authenticity  it  requires)  that  I 
mould  dill  add  to  my  (hame,  by  con- 
feffing  that  I  was  the  fole  author  of 
the  atrocious  crime ;  I  was  not  fedu- 
ced  to  the  commiffion  of  it  by  the 
perfon  for  the  love  of  whom  it  was 
perpetrated.  Had  (he  thought  me 
capable  of  fuch  a  defign,  her  virtue 
would  have  prevented  my  guilt. 

This  is  the  crime  I  confefs  to  your 
Majefty.  I  demand  vengeance  again  ft 
myfelf :  you  will  fatisfy  your  juftice 
by  punifhing  me ;  and  I  (hall  blefs 
your  clemency,  which  will  free  me 
from  the  tortures  of  my  remorfe.  The 
moment  that  I  committed  the  crime, 
I  was  ftruck  with  its  enormity,  with- 
out thinking  on  any  meafures  proper 
to  be  taken.     My  family,  dreading 
the  difgracc  affixed  to  the  punifhment 
which  I  have  but  too  well  deferved, 
obliged  me  to  abfeond.  I  took  flight, 
without  knowing  whither  I  mould  go, 
to  drag  out  the  remaindtr  of  fo  guilty 
a  life.     Scarcely  had  my  mind  reco- 
vered its  powers,  when  it  became  its 
own  tormentor.     Every  day  present- 
ed to  me  ftrongcr  pictures  of  horror. 
The  calm  which  fometimes  fucceeded 
thofe  violent  emotions,  gave  me  pains 
of  a  different  kind.     My  paflion  was 
not  extinguithed  by  the  crime  it  had 
caufed:  on  the  contrary,  it  feemed  to 
have  acquired  new  ftrength,  and  filled 
up  the  intervals  of  my  defpair. 

In  this  excruciating  fttuation,  I  was 
feveral  times  tempted  to  put  an  end 
to  my  life;  but  {can  your  Majefty 
believe  it  ?)  judge  from  this  of  the  vio* 
lence  of  my  phrenzy.  The  love  which 
had  made  me  guilty,  which  doubled 
my  mifcry,was  the  only  obftade  which 
prevented  me  from  fuicidc.  The  hope 


of  once  more  feeing  the  object  of  mf 
paffion  did  not  extinguifh  my  re- 
morfe, which  I  dill  felt  in  all  its  hor- 
ror. 

Such  was  the  (late  of  my  mind  on 
my  arrival  in  your  Majcfty's  domi- 
nions, where  being  taken  into  cuftody 
by  your  orders,  I  could  not  be  igno- 
rant of  the  caufe  of  my  detention.   I 
am  now  deprived  of  the  only  hope 
which  fupported  me;  1  have  nothing 
left  but  remorfe  and  defpair.     The 
juftice  of  France  claims  me.    My  fa- 
mily has  had  intereft  to  obtain  the 
commutation  of  my  punifhment  into 
perpetual  imprifonment :    my  mind 
cannot  bear  either  of  thofe  profpects. 
Certainly  I  dread  not  death,  for  I  re- 
queft  it  of  your  Majefty  as  a  favour. 
But  ignominy  is  to  me  intolerable, 
and  that  would  attend  me  from  the 
moment  of  my  arrival   in   my  own 
country ;  that  would  inceffantly  haunt 
me,  and  poifon  the  laft  moments  of 
my  life.     Alas!  if  I  muft  die,  let  it 
not  be  in  my  own  country.     The  fc- 
cond  profpect  fuggefts  ideas  ft  ill  more 
dreadful.     What  can  be  worfc  than 
to  live  in  perpetual  imprifonment,  a 
prey  to  my  remorfe,   the   flings  of 
which  become  ftill  more  fevcre  by  the 
want  of  any  object  to  diflipate  my 
thoughts?  and  thofe  torments, though 
long  and  horrible,  would  never  efface 
my  crime  either  in  the  fight  of  juftice 
or  of  men :  death,  therefore,  in  what- 
ever fhape  it  may  come,  is  a  thoufand 
times  preferable.     In  this  fentiment 
I  caft  myfelf  at  your  Majcfty's  feet, 
humbly  fupplicating  that  you  will  be 
pleafed  to  make  me  undergo,  in  your 
dominions,  the  punifhment  I  have  but 
too  well  deferved. 

My  heart  was  not  naturally  vicious, 
a  moment  of  phrenzy  plunged  it  in- 
to the  abyfs  where  it  is  now  funk ; 
yet,  though  not  lefs  guilty  nor  left 
worthy  of  chaftifement,  if  it  cannot 
obtain  pardon,  it  may  defenre  fomc 
pity.  May  your  Majefty,  then,  deign 
to  fallen  to  the  voice  of  that  pity,  and 
fpare  me  the  flume  of  an  efcegntion 
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in  France,  by  putting  me  to  death  in 
Portugal.  I  know  well  that  the  pre- 
judices of  the  French,  even  if  I  pay 
to  juftice  the  punifhment  to  which  I 
(hall  be  condemned,  will  affix  perpe- 
tual infamy  to  my  memory.  But 
furcly  when  juftice  is  once  fatisficd, 
bo  trace  of  the  crime  remains,  and 
prejudice  ought  to  red  contented.  1 
dare  to  hope,  therefore,  that  by  peti- 
tioning for,  and  voluntarily  offering 
myfelf  to  the  death  I  have  deferved, 
I  may  deliver  my  foul  from  an  igno- 
miny for  which  it  was  not  formed, 
but  which  it  has  notwithstanding  in- 
curred. 

In  my  lad  moments  I  fhall  have  the 
confolation  of  thinking  that  my  name 
will  no  longer  beheld  in  horror;  and 
when  I  bid  a  final  adieu  to  the  au- 
thors of  my  life,  I  (hall  be  enabled  to 
fay  to  them,  "  Your  fon  is  ftill  wor- 
thy of  you  ;  he  has  wiped  off  the  fhame 
with  which  he  covered  you ;  he  has 
expiated  the  crime  which  he  com- 
mitted, and  has  regained  a  title  to 
your  companion." 

Should  I  have  the  good  fortune  to 
excite  your  Majefty's  pity,  and  your 
clemency  induce  you  to  grant  fuch  a 
petition,  your  Majefty  cannot  appre- 
hend that  your  juftice,  which  inte- 
lefts  itfelf  for  every  object,  will  be 
liable  to  the  leaft  impeachment  of  vio- 
lating the  rights  of  nations,  by  pu- 
nt thing,  in  your  own  dominions,  the 
fubjc£t  of  another  monarchy,  for  a 
crime  committed  in  his  native  coun- 
try. On  the  contrary,  I  flatter  my- 
felf I  fhall  be  able  to  demon  (Irate  to 
your  Majefty,  that  juftice  even  re- 
quires my  punifhment  at  your  hands. 
I  am  not  guilty  as  a  Frenchman  ;  it 
is  not  that  nation  I  have  offended ;  I 
am  guilty  as  a  man,  and  owe  to  all 
mankind  an  expiation  of  my  crime. 
Wherever  there  are  men,  and  laws  to 
govern  them,  I  bear  about  the  mark 
of  disapprobation  with  which  I  am 
fttgmatized:  wherever  my  crime  it 
known,  my  blood  may  be  lawfully 
Jhrif.  Jtf*£. 


fhed ;  and  in  this  country  it  is  known 
by  my  confeflion  to  your  Majefty.  I . 
am  at  once  the  accufer,  the  witnefs, 
and  the  criminal :  what  more  is  want- 
ting  but  the  fentence  of  condemna- 
tion, which  I  fupplicate  your  Maje- 
fty to  pronounce  ? 

I  venture  to  entertain  the  greateft 
hopes  of  obtaining  a  re  que  ft.  which 
enables  your  Majefty  to  unite  juftice* 
with  mercy.  If  the  torments  of  a  foul 
diftra&ed  by  the  moft  violent  emo- 
tions, on  the  recollection  of  a  crime 
repugnant  to  its  very  efTence,  can  de- 
fer ve  any  pity,  it  is  a  favour  I  intreat 
from  your  Majefty's  clemency,  when 
I  afk  for  death  to  put  an  end  to  my 
miferies,  and  expiate  a  crime  at  which 
human  nature  fhudders.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  my  guilt  be  too  atrocious 
for  any  favour  to  be  fhown,  1  call  up-  * 
on  your  juftice,  I  inform  again  ft  a 
criminal,  and  petition  for  his  execu- 
tion. 

Had  your  Majefty  been  engaged  in 
war,  before  expiating  my  crime  by 
the  proper  punifhment,  I  would  have 
petitioned  for  liberty  to  fhed  my 
guilty  blood  in  your  fcrvice,  that  my 
death  might  not  be  entirely  ufclefs  ; 
but  your  Majefty  having  the  happi- 
nefs  to  enjoy  profound  peace,  every 
drop  of  my  blood  i|  due  to  juftice. 
If  I  obtain  that  favour,  I  fhall  be  in- 
debted to  your  Majefty  for  the  reco- 
very of  my  virtue,  the  preservation  of 
my  honour,  and  the  end  of  my  mife- 
ries. If,  on  the  contrary,  you  judge 
that,  confidering  the  enormity  of  my 
crime,  my  blood  ought  not  to  pollute 
your  dominions,  nothing  remains  for 
me  but  defpair.  In  either  cafe,  I 
fhall  with  my  la  ft  breath  offer  up  my 
prayers  for  the  profperity  of  your  Ma- 
jefty's  reign. 

Waiting  the  decifion  which  is  to 
fix  my  fate,  I  am,  with  hope  and  fear, 
and  with  the  moft  profound  refpecx, 
your  Majefty's  moft  humble  and  moft 
obedient  fervant, 

B&uszi  D'Entrecasteaux. 
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Chapter  »/"  Epitaphs. 


REtirikg  t'other  day  from  the 
din  of  politics,  and  the  bufy 
hum  of  men 9  into  my  library,  I  light- 
ed on  Camden's  Remains,  a  book 
not  fo  generally  known  as  it  ought, 
and  which  1  picked  up  lately  by  acci- 
dent. His  chapter  of  epitaphs  af- 
forded me  fome  amuftment ;  and  an 
extract  or  two,  I  fancy,  may  not  be 
difpleafing  to  many  of  your  readers. 

rl  he  following  lines,  which  were 
written  on  the  removal  of  Queen  E- 
Hzabeth's  body  from  Richmond  to 
Whitehall  by  water,  contain  an  allu- 
fion,  or  figure,  or  what  you  pleafe 
to  call  it  (for  I  think  there  is  no 
name  in  rhetoric  for  it),  which  one 
cannot  but  be  plcafcd  with. 

•*  The    Queen   was   brought   by  -water   to 

White-hall. 
i\t  every  Jirctk  thr  oar?  tczn  let  full : 
More  clung  about  the   barge;  j.jh  under 

water 
Wept  out  iheir  eyes  cf  fearly  and/win  blind 

after. 
I  think    the  bargemen  might   with  calier 

thighs 
Have  rowcJ  her  thither  in  her  prphi  eves. 
For  how  k>  etc,   thu»  nnh  my   thuugh:s 

have  ka.nu'd, 
Sfad  ccme  by  v/-7.rt  bad  Jit  ccnit  by  land.'* 

Now,  Mr  Editor,  1  fairly  chal- 
lenge all  our  modern  poets,  from 
Hayley  to  the  fong-makcra  at  Sad- 
ler's Wells,  to  produce  any  thing  fo 
well  connected  as  the  above.  Mr 
Camden  calls  them  pajponate  doleful 
lines.  The  idea  of  rowing  the  queen's 
body  from  Richmond  to  Whitehall 
in  her  peoples  cjej9  is  loyal  at  Icaft, 
if  not  poetical ;  and  if  it  be  not  very 
practicable,  muft  at  leail  be  allowed 
to  be  very  marvc  llous. 

The  poets  of  thtfe  days,  however, 
have  been  more  fuccefsful  when  em- 
ploying their  pens  on  fubje&s  of  lefs 
rank,  more  nearly  approaching  their 
own  than  that  of  toyalty.  In 
this  epitaph  on  a  maker  of  bellows, 
there  it  better  poetry,  and  more  wit 
truth : 


"  Here  lieth  Juhn  Cruker,  a  maker  of  bel- 
lows, 
His  craft's  m after,  and  king  of  g^od  fcllou?; 
Yet  when  he  came  to  the  hour  of  hisdeuth, 
He  that  made  belfows  cwld  not  make  breath" 

Ufurera,  Mr  Editor,  have  been 
detefted  in  all  ages ;  and  therefore  we 
are  not  to  wonder  at  the  poignancy 
of  the  wit  in  the  following  lines  up- 
on one  of  that  infamous  profenlon : 

"  Here  lies  ten  in  the  hundred 
In  the  ground  faft  rarom'd  : 
Tis  an  hundred  to  ten 
Hut  his  feul  is  damn*d." 

And  yet,  Mr  Editor,  if  ten  per 
cent,  be  the  caufe  of  damnation,  I  am 
fore  afraid  we  live  at  prefent  in  a  mod 
damnable  age. 

I  quote  the  following  upon  ac- 
count of  the  rhymes,  which  are  very 
peculiar,  and  have  been  of  late  very 
fuccefsfully  imitated  by  fome  political 
poets ,  and  Hudibraflic  ferio-comic 
Eclogue  writers. 

•'  Under  thisyrW, 

Lies  John  Knaptou9 

Who  died  juji 

The  *8tl>  of  Augufl 

M  D.  XC.  and  cue. 

Or  this  church  Peti-caron" 

Thefc  lines  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Cathedral  church  of  Norwich,  to 
which  I  refer  my  readers  for  further 
particulars. 

But  if  truth,  perfpicuity,  wit,  gra- 
vity, and  every  property  pertaining 
to  the  ancient  or  modern  epitaph, 
may  be  expected  united  in  one  fingle 
epitaph,  it  is  in  one  made  for  a  Mr 
Burbidge,  a  tragedian  in  the  days 
of  Shake  fpeare ;  but  whether  it  comes 
from  the  pen  of  that  great  poet,  I 
cannot  determine.  Its  brevity  parti- 
cularly recommends  it,  the  following 
being  the  whole : 

"  Exit  Burbidge." 

There  is  a  fuperiority  of  merit  in 
the  following,  which  would  not  dif- 
grace  a  poet  of  eminence,  on  the  un- 
timely death  of  a  child: 
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*•  Aj  careful  norfes  to  their  bed  do  lay 
their  children,  which  too  long  would  wan- 
tons play; 
So  to  prevent  all  my  en  filing  crimes, 
Mature,  my  node,  laid  me  to  bed  betimes.*1 

The  thought  is  quaint,  and  has 
beauty,  although  the  verification 
cannot  be  commended. 

Many  of  the  old  epitaphs  fpeak 


very  familiarly  of  Deaths  as  if  he  was 
a  next-door  neighbour,  on  whom 
they  might  at  any  time  crack  their 
jokes — thus,  upon  a  collier, 

"  Here  lies  the  collier  John  of  Nafhtf,. 
By  whom  Death  nothing  gain'd  be  /wore  / 

For  living  he  was  iuft  and  ajbes, 
And  being  dead  be  is  no  more." 

T*  and  C.  Mag* 


Advantages  refultlng  from  the  late  Voyages  of  Discover**. 


THE  benefits  derived  to  mankind 
.  in  general,  from  the  late  voy- 
ages of  Difcovery,tmay  be  confider- 
td  voder  five  general  heads.  I.  The 
acceffions  to  Geographical  Know- 
ledge; II.  Commercial  Advantages; 
111.  Improvements  in  Science;  IV. 
in  Philofophical  and  Religious  Spe- 
culations ;  and  V.  Benefits  to  the 
Discovered. 
Acct/ms    to    Geographical    Know 

1.  The  true  pofition  of  Falk- 
land's Iflands  was  unknown.  1  his 
*w  fettled  by  Byron  in  1764;  Cap- 
tain Cook  alfo  discovered  feveral 
hods,  particularly  Sandwich-Land, 
4e  nioft  fouthern  difcovery  yet  made. 

1.  The  outlets,  tides,  windings, 
fo.  of  the  Strait  of  Magelhaens,  have 
ken  thoroughly  inveftigated,  and  a 
Chart  drawn  up  of  them,  by  Byron, 
Wallia,  and  Carteret. 

3.  The  other  paflage  into  the 
faithcrn  Atlantic  by  Cape  Horn,  fo 
formidable  to  Lord  Anion  and  Pi- 
*Uro,  has  been  ftripped  of  its  terrors 
by  a  feries  of  the  mod  fatisfa&ory 
obferrations,  begun  at  the  weft  en- 
trance of  the  Strait  of  Magelhaens, 
ttd  carried  on  round  Terra  del  Fu- 

S,  and  through  the  Strait  of  le 
ire. 

4*  Views  of  ambition  or  avarice 
W  hitherto  prevented  the  Pacific 
Ocean  from  being  known;  the  great 
^efts  having  been,  either  to  find  the 
wUk  way  to  the  Moluccas  or  Afia- 
'  h-ce-iilaiKit,  or  to  take  the  beaten 


path,  within  the  limits  of  which  at 
Spanifh  galeon  might  be  found* 
Mandano  and  Quiros  had,  however, 
by  deviating  from  this  track,  and 
holding  a  wefterly  one  from  Callao* 
found  fome  iflands,  which  they  be- 
lieved announced  the  exiftence  of  a 
fouthern  continent.  The  once  en- 
terprising Dutch,  too,  judging  that 
nothing  new  could  be  gained  by  ad- 
hering to  the  ufual  paflage. on  the 
north  fide  of  the  line,  traverfed  this 
ocean  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Eaft 
Indies,  eroding  the  South  tropic,  (le 
Maire  and  Schouten  in  1616,  Rog* 
gevin  in  1 722,  and  Tafman  in  1642.) 
The  difcoveries,  however,  were  few* 
and  were  made  very  imperfectly.— 
Now, 

All  the  lands,  of  which  any  ac- 
count had  been  given,  have  been 
looked  for,  and  brought  into  geo- 
graphy, or  expelled  for  ever  from  it. 
Thus  the  Ticrra  Aulbraliadel  Efpi- 
ritu  Santo  of  Quiros,  has  been  found 
to  give  up  its  bold  pretentions  of  be- 
ing the  part  of  a  fouthern  continent, 
by  Captain  Cook,  who  failed  round 
it,  and  alfigned  its  true  pofition  and 
moderate  bounds  in  the  Archipelago 
of  the  New  Hebrides. 

The  Pacific  Ocean,  within  the 
South  tropic,  repeatedly  traverfed  in 
every  direction,  has  been  found  to 
fwarm  with  a  feemingly  endlefs  pro- 
fusion of  habitable  fpots  of  land* 
Iflands  fcattered  through  the  ama- 
zing fpace  of  near  fourfcore  degrees 
of  longitude!  feparated  at  various  dU 
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ftamces,  or  grouped  in  various  du- 
ffers, have,  as  it  were,  flatted  into 
cxiftence. 

1  hr  extent  of  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean  to  the  Weft,  the  lands  which 
hound  it,  and  the  connection  be 
tween  new  and  old  difco/e;ies,  were 
to  be  appertained. — Thi-,  too,  has 
been  done  by  th-.  .  cruraie  furvey  of 
the  Eafh  m  coaft  of  New  Holland, 
f/>m  38  °  to  within  io4-°  of  the  e- 
quinoctial,  made  partly  by  Cook  and 
partly  by  Furneaux  ;  by  which  it 
appears,  that  Van  Diemen's  Land  is 
connected  with  Cook's  New  South 
Wales,  and  that  the  whole  on  this 
fide  makes  part  of  New  Holland, 
(that  fifth  part  of  the  world  which 
is  now  difcovercd  to  be  of  fo  ama- 
zing a  magnitude,  that  it  is  larger 
than  any  other  country  in  the  known 
world  that  does  not  bear  the  name 
of  a  continent.) 

New  Zealand  had  been  difcovered 
by  Tafman  ;  but  no  part  of  its  pofi- 
tion,  except  its  Weft  fide,  being 
known,  it  had  been  thought  to  be 
part  of  a  fouthern  continent.  It  is 
now  thoroughly  explored,  and  found 
to  be  only  very  large  iflands. 

New  Holland  has  been  found  not 
to  join  to  New  Guinea  ;  but  there 
is  a  communication  from  the  South 
Pacific  to  the  Indian  ocean,  through 
Endeavour  Strait.  The  importance 
of  this  difcovcry  to  navigation,  ap- 
pears from  the  following  coniidera- 
tion — M.  Bougainville  chofe  rather 
to  work  ninety  leagues  directly  to 
windward,  at  the  time  when  litb  peo- 
ple were  in  the  utmoft  diftrefs  for 
provifions,  than  to  rifk  finding  a 
paflage  by  perfevering  in  his  wciter- 
ly  courfe. 

Darnpier  had  feparated  new  Gui- 
nea from  New  Britain  ;  but  Carteret 
has  found  that  new  Britain  itfjtlf  is  di- 
vided into  two  iflands.  St  George's 
channel,  through  which  his  fliip 
found  its  way  from  the  Pacific  into 


the  Indian  ocean,  is  a  much 
and   fhorter  paflage,    whethei 
the  t  a  ft  ward  or  weftward,  than 
all  the  iflands  and  lands  to  the 
ward. 

5.  The  Southern  continen 
difcovcry  of  which  was  the  ob 
Captain  Cook's  fecond  voyag 
funk  never  to  rife  again.  W 
now  ocular  demonftration,  th 
Captain,  in  his  perfevering  refe* 
failed  over  many  an  extenfive 
nent,  fuppofed  to  have  been  f 
former  navigators  ;  arid  we  kno 
the  equilibrium  is  effectually  ] 
ved,  though  the  propoition  of 
tually  failed  through,  leaves  1 
ficient  fpacc  for  the  correfp< 
mafs  of  land,  which,  on  fpeo 
arguments,  had  been  fuppofed 
neceflarv. 

6.  In  the  Journal  of  the  laf 
age  which  the  Spaniards  m; 
1775  upon  the  coaft  of  An 
they  boaft  of  having  reached  f 
a  latitude  as  5  8°,  beyond  wha 
other  navigators  had  been  able 
feet  in  thofc  feas.  But,  '  withe 
minifhing,'  fays  Dr  Douglas  *, 
the  merit  of  their  performanc 
may  be  permitted  to  fay,  that 
appear  very  inconfiderable  ind< 
companion  of  what  Captain 
effected.  Beiides  exploring  th 
in  the  South-India  Ocean,  of 
Kerguclen,  in  two  voyages,  ha 
able  to  obtain  but  a  very  imi 
knowledge  ;  adding  alfo  many 
derable  acceflions  to  the  geoj 
of  the  Friendly  Iflands;  and 
veiing  the  noble  group,  now 
Sandwich  Iflands,  in  the  nc 
part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  of 
not  the  faintell  trace  can  be  mi 
in  the  account  of  any  former  v< 
befide  thefe  preliminary  diico 
the  reader  will  find,  that  in  on< 
mer  our  Englifh  navigator 
vered  a  much  larger  proportion 
N.  W.  coaft  of  America  thi 
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Spaniards,    though   fettled    in    the 
neighbourhood,  had,  in  all  their  at- 
tempts, for  above  two  hundred  years, 
been  able  to  do ;  that  he  has  put  it 
beyond  all  doubt  that  Bcering  and 
Tfcherikoff  had  really  difcovered  the 
continent  of  America  in  1741,  and 
has  alfo  eilablifhed  the  prolongation 
of  that  continent  weilward  oppofite 
Kamtfchatka,  which  fpcculative  wri- 
ters,   wedded  to   favourite  fyilems, 
had  affected  fo  much  to  difbelieve, 
and  which,  though  admitted  by  Mul- 
ler,  had,  fince  he  wrote,  been  con- 
fidered  as  difproved  by  later  Ruffian 
difcoveries;   that,  belides  ascertain- 
ing the  true  pofition  of  the  weftern 
coaft  of  America,  with  fome  incon- 
siderable   interruptions,   from    lati- 
titude  44°  up  to  beyond  the  latitude 
700,  he  has  alfo  afcertained  the  pofi- 
tioa  of  the  N.  £.  extremity  of  Alia, 
by  confirming  Beering's  difcoveries 
in  1728,  and  adding  extenfive  accef- 
fions  of  his  own ;  that  he  has  given 
us  more  athentic  information  con- 
cerniog  the  iflands  lying  between  the 
two  continents,  than  the  Kamtfchat- 
ka traders,  ever  fince  Beering  firft 
taught  them  to  venture  on  this  Tea, 
had  been  able  to  procure  ;  that,  by 
fixing  the  relative  fituation  of  Afia 
and  America,  and  difcovering   the 
narrow  bounds  of  the  Strait  that  di- 
vides them,  he  has  thrown  a  blaze  of 
light  upon  this  important  part  of  the 
geography  of  the  globe,  and  folved 
the  puzzling  problem  about  the  peo- 
pling of  America,  by  tribes  deflitute 
of  the  neceflary  means  to  attempt 
long  navigations;  and,  laftly,  that, 
though  the  principal  object  of  the 
voyage   failed,    the    world  will  be 
greatly  benefited  even  by  the  failure, 
Si  it  has  brought  us  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  exigence  of  the  impe- 
diments which  future  navigators  may 
expect  to  meet  with  in  attempting 
to  go  to  the  Eaft  Indies  thro'  Bce- 

I    ring's  Strait. 
Of  the  Commercial  Advantages  Dr 
4Dt&gbt  cspreffes  very  {anguine  ex- 


pectations.  And  among  the  Im- 
provements in  Science  he  ranks  the 
acceilion  to  Nautical  Aftronomy, 
whichjwas  in  its  infancy  when  thefe 
voyages  were  firll  undertaken  ;  cu- 
rituis  and  unexpected  obfervations  in 
regard  to  the  tides ;  much  informa- 
tion refpectingthe  direction  and  force 
of  currents  at  fea,  ufeful  even  to  na- 
vigators nearer  home ;  experiments 
on  the  depth  of  the  fea,  its  tempe- 
rature and  ialtnefs  in  a  variety  of  cli- 
mates and  places  ;  a  foundation  for 
improvements  in  magnetifm  ;  obfer- 
vations on  the  effects  of  gravity  in 
different  and  very  diilant  places ;  bo- 
tanical acqui  fit  ions  by  Dr  Solander, 
&c.  and,  above  all,  the  grand  im- 
provement on  the  happinefs  of  man- 
kind, by  the  mode  difcovered  by 
Captain  Cook  of  prefer ving  health 
among  a  numerous  fhip's  company, 
in  long  voyages,  variety  of  climates, 
and  amidflt  continued  hardfhips  and 
fatigues. 

Under  the  head  of  '  Pbilofiphical 'and 
Religious  Speculations) — "  however 
remote,"  fays  Dr  Douglas,  '•  or  fe- 
cluded  from  frequent  intercourfe  with 
more  polifhed  nations,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  any  parts  of  the  world  be,  if 
hiitory  or  our  own  observation  mould 
make  it  evident  that  they  have  been 
formerly  vifittd,  and  that  foreign 
manners,  and  opinions,  and  langua- 
ges, have  been  blended  with  their 
own,  little  ufe  can  be  made  of  what 
is  obferved  among  fuch  people,  to- 
ward diawing  a  real  picture  of  man 
in  his  natural  uncultivated  ftatc. 
This  feems  to  be  the  fituation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  moil  of  the  iflands  that 
lie  contiguous  to  the  continent  of  A- 
fia  ;  and  of  whofe  manners  and  infli- 
tutions  the  Europeans,  who  occa- 
fionally  vifit  them,  have  frequently 
given  us  accounts.  But  the  iflands 
which  our  entcrprifingdifcoverersvi- 
fited  in  the  centre  of  the  South  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  and  are  indeed  the 
principal  fcenes  of  their  operations, 
were  untrodden  ground.    The  in- 
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habitants,  as  far  as  could  be  ob- 
ferved,  were  unmixed  with  any  dif- 
ferent tribe,  by  occafional  intercourfe, 
fubfequent  to  their  original  fettle - 
xnent  there ;  ler't  entirely  to  their 
own  powers  for  every  art  of  life ;  and 
to  their  own  remote  traditions  for 
every  political  or  religious  cuftom  or 
inftitution  ;  uninformed  by  fcience ; 
unimproved  by  education  ;  in  fhort, 
a  fit  foil  from  whence  a  careful  ob- 
ferver  cculd  colic  A  facts  for  forming 
a  judgment  how  far  unaflifted  hu- 
man nature  will  be  apt  to  degene- 
rate, and  in  what  refpects  it  can  e- 
ver  be  able  to  excel.  Who  could 
have  thought,  that  the  brutal  fero- 
city "of  feeding  upon  human  flefh, 
and  the  horrid  fuperftition  of  offer- 
ing human  facrifices,  mould  be  found 
to  exift  amongii  the  natives  lately 
difcovered  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  who, 
in  other  refpects,  appear  to  be  no 
grangers  to  the  fine  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, to  have  arrivtd  at  a  certain 
ftage  of  focial  life,  and  to  be  habi- 
tuated to  fuboidi  nation  and  govern- 
ment, which  tend  fo  naturally  to  re? 
prefs  the  ebullitions  of  wild  paflion, 
and  expand  the  latent  powers  of  the 
underftanding. 

*  Or,  if  we  turn  from  this  me- 
lancholy picture,  which  will  fuggeft 
copious  matter  for  philofophjcal  fpe- 
culation,  can  we,  without  aflonifh- 
ment,  obferve  to  what  a  degree  of 
perfection  the  fame  tribe  (and  indeed 
we  may  here  join,  in  fgme  of  thofe 
inftances,  the  American  tribes  vilited 
in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  voyage) 
have  carried  their  favourite  amufe- 
ments,  the  plaintive  fongs  of  their 
vomen,  their  dramatic  entertain- 
ments, their  dances,  their  Olympian 
games,  as  we  may  call  them ;  the 
orations  of  their  chiefs  ;  the  chants 
pf  their  pricfts ;  the  folemnity  of  their 
religious  proceflions ;  their  arts  and 
manufactures;  their  ingenious  con- 
trivances to  fupply  the  want  of  pro- 
materials,  and  of  effective  tools 

■d  machines  i  and  the  wonderful 
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productions  of  their  perfeveri 
bour  under  a  complication  of 
vantages  ;  their  cloth  and 
mats;  their  weapons ;  their  f 
inftruments  ;  their  ornaments : 
utenfils;  which  in  defign  and 
ecution,  may  vie'with  v*hatev< 
dern  Europe  or  clafiical  am 
can  exhibit  ? 

4  It  is  a  favourite  fludy  wi 
fcholar  to  trace  the  remains  o: 
cian  or  Roman  workmanfhi] 
turns  oyer  his  Montfaucon 
learned  fatisfaction  ;  and  he 
with  rapture  on  the  nolle  col 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
mufement  is  rational  and  inftr 
But  will  not  his  curiofity  be 
awakened,  will  he  not  fine 
more  real  matter  for  imports 
flection,  by  pafjlng  an  hour 
veying  the  numerous  fpecim 
the  ingenuity  of  our  newly-dil 
ed  friends,  brought  from  the 
recefles  of  the  globe,  to  enri 
Britim  Mufeum  and  the  valua 
pofitory  of  Sir  Afhton  Lev 
the  curiofities  of  Sir  Afhton's 
wich-room  alone  were  the  01 
quifition  gained  by  our  vifits 
Pacific  Ocean,  who,  that  has  1 
admire,  or  even  eyes  to  l 
could  hefitate  to  pronounce  tha 
tain  Cook  had  not  failed  in 
The  expence  of  his  three  voyaj 
not  perhaps  far  exceed  that  c 
ging  out  the  buried  contents  o 
culaneum.  And  we  may  adc 
the  novelties  of  the  Society  or 
wich  1  (lands,  feem  better  cal< 
tp  engage  the  attention  of  the 
ous  in  our  times,  than  the  anti 
which  exhibit  proofs  of  Romai 
nificcnce. 

On  the  fourth  head,  Dr  D 
alfo  mentions  other  particulars 
as  the  ascertaining  of  the  res 
the  exiftencc  of  a  gigantic  i 
Patagonia,  a  diftrict  borders 
the  north  fide  of  the  Strait  o 
gelhaens:  obfervationa  on  ti 

gratkrai  of  the  various  fiunii 
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tribet  that  have  peopled  the  globe ; 
demonftrating,  ,that  from  Madagaf- 
car   to  the    Marque  fas   and    Eafler 
Ifland,  that  is,  nearly  from  the  eaft 
fide  of  Africa  till  we  approach  to- 
ward   the   weft  fide  of  America,  a 
{pace  including  above  half  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  globe,  the  Afiatic 
nation  called  Malayans  (the  Phceni- 
nicians,  as  we  may  call  them,  of  the 
Oriental  world)  have  founded  colo- 
nies through  almofl  every  interme- 
diate ftage  of  this  immenfe  tract,  in 
iflands  at  amazing  diftances  from  the 
Mother  Continent,  and  ignorant  of 
each  other's  exiftence  ;  with  the  dif- 
covcry,  by  Captain  Cook,  that  the 
Efqoimaux    Indians,    hitherto   only 
found  feated  on  the  coafts  of  Labra- 
dore  and  Hudfon's  Bay,  who  differ 
in  feveral  chara&eriftic  marks  from 
the  inland  inhabitants  of  North  A  - 
tterica,   and   who,  about  20  years 
sgo,  were  fbuod  to  agree  with  the 
Greenlanders   in  every  circumftance 
of  enftoms  and  language  that  can  de- 
mouftrate  an  original  identity  of  na- 
tion, are  the  fame  tribe  who  now 
•dually  inhabit  the  iflands  and  coafts 
on  the  weft  fide  of  North  America, 
oppofite    Kamtfchatka  ;    and    that 
they  are  *o  be    found   at   Norton 
Sound,  at  Oonalafhka,  and  at  Prince 
William's  Sound ;  that  is,  near  1500 
leagues  from  their  flat  ions  in  Green- 
land, and  on  the  Labradore  coaft. 
He  concludes  this  head  with  the  fol- 
lowing very  interefting  obfervation  : 
*  There  are  other  doubts  of  a  more 
I      important  kind,  which,  it  may  be 
hoped,  will  now  no  longer  perplex 
the  ignorant,  or  furnifti  matter  of  ca- 
Tu  to  (he  ill-intentioned.     After  the 


great  difcovery,  or  at  lead  the  full 
confirmation  of  the  great  difcovery, 
of  the  vicinity  of  the  two  continents 
of  Afia  and  America,  we  truft  that 
we  (hall  not  be  any  more  ridiculed 
for  believing  that  the  former  could 
cafily  furnim  its  inhabitants  to  the 
latter.  And  thus,  to  all  the  various 
good  purpofrs  already  enumerated! 
as  anfwercd  by  our  late  voyages,  we 
may  add  this  laft,  though  not  the 
leail  important,  that  they  have  done 
fervice  to  religion,  by  robbing  infide- 
lity of  a  favourite  objection  to  the 
credibility  of  the  Mofaic  account  of 
the  peopling  ef  the  earth  *. 

Benefits  U  the  Difcovered.  «  Hi* 
therto/  continues  Dr  Douglas,  *  we 
have  confidered  our  voyages  as  having 
benefited  (he  difcoverers.  But  it 
will  be  afked,  Have  they  conveyed) 
or  are  they  likely  ever  to  convey,  any 
benefit  to  the  di (covered  ?  It  would 
afford  exquifite  fatisfa&ion  to  every 
benevolent  mind  to  be  inftrucled  in 
fads  which  might  enable  us,  with- 
out hefitation,  to  anfwer  this  que- 
ftion  in  the  affirmative*  And  yet, 
perhaps,  we  may  indulge  the  plea- 
fing  hope,  that,  even  in  this  refpect, 
our  mips  have  not  failed  in  vain.  O- 
ther  difcoveries  of  new  countries 
have,  in  effect,  been  wars,  or  rather 
maffacrcs;  nations  have  been  no 
fooner  found  out,  than  they  have 
been  extirpated;  and  the  horrid 
cruelties  of  the  conquerors  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  can  never  be  remembered, 
without  blufhing  for  religion  and  hu- 
man nature.  But  when  the  receflea 
of  the  globe  are  inveftigated,  not  to 
enlarge  private  dominion,  but  to  pro- 
mote general  knowledge ;  when  we 
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•  A  contempt  of  revtlation  is  generally  the  refolt  of  ignorance,  conceited  of  its  pof- 
6$ug  fnperior  knowledge.  Obfenre  bow  the  author  of  Recbercbes  Pbihfofbiqnes  for  Us  A* 
**rkninst  exprefles  htmielf  on  this  very  point  :  "  This  diQance,  which  Mr  Antermony 
*4c&s  to  think  of  fuch  fmall  importance,  is  nearly  eight  hundred  French  leagues  acrofi  a  dan- 
fpm  *f«M,  which  it  is  imponible  to  traverfe  in  fuch  wretched  and  (lender  canoes  at,  ac- 
CSfdipg  to  Yfbrand  Ides,  are  thofe  of  the  Tungufes,  See.  &c.*'  Had  this  writer  known  that 
fat  two  continents  are  not  above  thirteen  leagues  (inftead  of  eight  hundred)  diflant  from, 
**  "*Vt?f  and  that,  even  in  that  narrow  fpact  of  fca,  there  are  intervening  iflands,  he 
Sale  hart*  ventured  to  urge  this  argument  in  oppofition  to  Mr  Bell's  notion,  o£  \Va 
which  North  America  received  its  original  inhabitants. 
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vifit  new  tribes  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, as  friends ;  and  wifh  only  to 
learn  that  they  exift,  in  order  to 
bring  them  within  the  pale  of  the 
offices  of  humanity,  and  to  relieve  the 
Wants  of  their  imperfect  ftatc  of  fo- 
cicty,  by  communicating  to  them 
our  fuperior  attainments  ;  voyages  of 
difcovery  planned  with  fuch  benevo- 
lent views  by  George  the  Third,  and 
executed  by  Cook,  have  not,  we 
trud,  totally  failed  in  this  refpe£t. 
Our  repeated  vifits,  and  long  conti- 
nued intercourse  with  the  natives  of 
the  Friendly,  Society,  and  Sand- 
wich I  (lands,  cannot  but  have  dart- 
ed fome  rays  of  light  on  the  infant 
minds  of  thofe  poor  people.  '1  he 
uncommon  objects  they  have  thus 
had  opportunities  of  obferving  and 
admiring,  will  naturally  tend  to  en- 
large their  dock  of  ideas,  and  to 
furnifh  new  materials  for  the  exer- 
cife  of  their  rcafon.  Comparing 
themfelves  with  their  vifltors,  they 
cannot  but  be  ftruck  with  the  deeped 
conviction  of  their  own  inferiority, 
and  be  impelled  by  the  dronged 
motives  to  drive  to  emerge  from  it, 
and  to  rife  nearer  to  a  level  with  thofe 
children  of  the  Sun  who  deigned  to 
look  upon  them,  and  left  behind 
fo  many  fpecimens  of  their  generous 
and  humane  attention.  The  very 
introduction  of  our  ufeful  animals  and 
vegetables,  by  adding  frefh  means  of 
fubfiftence,  will  have  added  to  their 
comforts  of  life  and  immediate  en- 
joyments ;  and  if  this  be  the  only 
benefit  they  are  ever  to  receive,  who 


will  pronounce  that  much  has  not 
been  gained  ?  But  may  we  not  carry 
our  wifhes  and  our  hopes  dill  farther? 
Great  Britain  itfelf,  when  fird  vi- 
fited  by  the  Phoenicians,  was  inha- 
bited by  painted  favages,  not,  per- 
haps, bleffed  with  higher  attain- 
ments than  are  poflefled  by  the  pre- 
fent  natives  of  New  Zealand  ;  cer- 
tainly lefs  civilized  than  thofe  of 
Tongataboo  or  Otaheite.  Our  ha- 
ving opened  an  intercourfe  with 
them  is  the  firlt  ftep  toward  their 
improvement.  Who  knows,  but  that 
our  late  voyages  may  be  the  means 
appointed  by  Providence  of  Spread- 
ing in  due  time  the  bleflings  of  ci- 
vilization amongd  the  numerous 
tribes  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  ; 
of  aboliming  their  horrid  repafts  and 
their  horrid  rites  ;  and  of  laying  the 
foundation  for  future  and  more  ef- 
fectual plans,  to  prepare  them  for 
holding  an  honourable  ftation  a- 
mongd  the  nations  of  the  earth? 
This  at  lead  is  certain,  that  our 
having,  as  it  were,  brought  them 
into  exidence  by  our  cxtenfive  re- 
searches, will  fugged  to  us  frcfti  mo- 
tives of  devout  gratitude  to  the  Su- 
preme Being  for  having  blefled  us 
with  advantages  hitherto  with- held 
from  fo  great  a  proportion  of  the  hu- 
man race ;  and  will  operate  pow- 
erfully to  incite  us  to  perfevere  in 
every  feafible  attempt,  to  be  his  in- 
druments  in  refuting  millions  of  fel- 
low creatures  from  their  prefent  date 
of  humiliation. 


Conujucal  Prudence. 


Letter  from  L*dy 

TTEavem  forbid  that  my  beloved 
■■■  •"•  young  friends  mould  ever  meet 
(if  they  enter  the  marriage-date) 
with  a  hufband  like  Sir  William 
& —  ■;  or  if  they  unfortunately 
Gould  do  to,  may  they  be  enabled  to 


to  Mif's 

imitate  the  tranfeendent  goodneft  of 
his  admirable  wife.  I  found  her 
yederday  weeping  over  a  letter 
which  lay  before  her,  and  which* 
from  the  long  intimacy  (he  has  been 
f\ca(ej&  to  taraoux  me  with*  tye  bid  t 
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was  intitled  to  read.  I  haflily  ran 
ever  the  contents*  and  could  not 
help  dropping  a  tear  of  compailion 
for  the  unhappy  writer,  who  I  found 
was  an  unfortunate  young  woman, 
who  had  been  feduced  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam S fome  years  fince,  by 

whom  he  had  two  children ;  and  now 
wa*  fo  inhuman  as  to  abandon  both 
her  and  the  little  innocents  to  want. 
I  was  particularly  ftruck  with  this 
affecting  Fetter,  in  which  there  was 
an  air  of  plaintive  tendernefs,   not 
ufually  met  with  from  the  unhappy 
wretches  caft  out  to  infamy;  as  they 
too    frequently    acquire    the    moft 
kardtntd  degree  of  guilt.     I  could 
not  help  feeling  much  when  I  came 
to  this  line  of  the  poor  young  wo- 
man's letter : — '•  Little  Billy  is  now 
{landing  by  me,  crying  for  bread;— 
alas!   1  have  not  a  morfel  either  for 
him  or  myfelf."  The  poftfeript,  too, 
greatly  affe&ed  me,  in  which  were 
only  the  following  words: 

"  You  promifed  to  pay  for  Tom- 
my's fchooling." 

I  afked  Lady  S  what  flic  in- 
tended to  do  ?  Jt  requires  (faid  the 
excellent  woman )  not  the  lead  con- 
lideration  :  I  (hall  order  an  handfome 
annuity  to  be  fettled  on  this  unhappy 
object  for  life  ;— and  1  will  fend  im- 
mediately for  the  poor  boys,  and 
provide  every  neceflary  comfort  for 
their  relief;  the  children  of  my  huf- 
band  {hall  not  perifti  whilft  I  have 
the  means  to" — A  tear  here  forced 
its  way.  She  that  moment  fent  a 
hank-bill  to  the  diftreffed  mother, 
and  ordered  the  children  to  be 
brought  back  by  the  bearer  of  her 
bounty.  They  were  two  fine  boys  : 
their  apparel  (habby  beyond  descrip- 
tion.    Lady  S with  her  own 

hands  began  dre fling  them  with  fome 
fuits  (he  had  procured  for  that  pur* 
pofc ;  and  they  were  expreffing  their 
joy  and  innocent  furprife  at  what 
they  called  their  finery:    "  Look, 


brother  Billy,  at  my  coat." — "And 
fee  (faid  Tommy)  what  fine  {lock- 
ings the  kind  lady  has  given  me  P'— 

<f  Poor  babes!"  (faid  Lady  S , 

her  fine  eyes  fuffufed  with  tender  e- 
motion,  whilft  with  an  angel's  fweet- 
nefs  {he  continued : )  "  Alas  I  ye 
guilty  parents  of  a  neglected  off- 
fpring,  what  a  refined  pleafure  do 
you  lofe  by  your  fhameful  treatment 
of  fuch  engaging  little  prattlers !"— 
At  that  moment  the  door  opened* 
and  Sir  William  entered — he  ftarted. 
**  See  here,  my  dear,"  faid  {he— 
"  Whofe  brats  arc  thefe  r"  inter- 
rupted he. — Alas!"  replied  this  a- 
miable  woman,  "  why  do  you  ne- 
glect, and  why  have  you  left  to  pe- 
rifh,  thefe  lovely  boys  and  their  un- 
happy mother  ?  Wby>  my  dear, 
would  you  not  inform  me  of  thefe 
unfortunate  little  pledges  ?  I  have  a 
heart,  1  hope,  enlarged  enough  to 
receive  them  as  my  own ;  for  aro 
they  not  my  hufband's  ?" — "  Thou 
heavenly  woman  !"  returned  he,  loft 
in  aftonifhment  at  her  unequalled  ge- 
nerofity,  "is  it  thus  thou  upbraideft 
me  for  my  infidelity  to  the  moft  ami- 
able woman  that  ever  exifted ! — O, 
my  Love,  forgive  ! — but  that's  im- 
poffible  !  I  am,  I  will  be  only  youm 
—But  where  is  the  unhappy  woman 
which"— "  I  have  taken  care  of 
every  thing,"    replied   the    angelic 

Lady  S ;  "  I  mail  remit  her  a 

very  fufficient  fum  yearly  for  her  fup- 
port.  As  to  thefe  children,  thefe 
lovely  little  ones,  their  education 
{hall  be  my  care."  'Good  God  !" 
exclaimed  Sir  William,  "  this  is  too 
much.  O  my  Harriet,  what  a  gene- 
rous triumph  have  you  gained !"  He 
fondly  clafped  her  to  his  bread,  whilft 
a  filcnt  tear  ftolc  down  her  cheek. 

I  was  too  much  affected  with  this 
interefting  fecne  m  t  to  take  the  firft 
opportunity  of  retiring,  loft  in  ad- 
miration of  a  woman  who  does  ho- 
nour to  her  fex. 


An 
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An  East-Indian  Custom. 


THE  infenfibility  of  the  Hindoos 
to  the  difl  re  fie  s  and  dangers  of 
their  fellow -creatures,  appears  to 
me  a  wonderful  phenomenon.  Per- 
haps that  defpotifm  which  has  long 
been  exercifed  under  the  Mogul  ty- 
ranny, by  familiarifmg  the  mind  to 
fcenes  of  death,  has  blunted  a  fenfe 
of  its  terrors.  Perhaps  thofe  ideas 
of  prededination  and  irrefidible  fate, 
which  prevail  in  Ada  and  in  all  de- 
fpotic  governments,  prepares  the 
mind  for  an  acquiescence  in  all  e- 
vcnt8i  Whatever  may  be  the  caufe, 
it  is  certain  that  death  is  regarded 
with  lefs  horror  in  India  than  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  The 
origin  and  the  end  of  all  things,  fay 
(he  philofopher8  of  India  of  the  pre- 
fent  times,  is  a  vacuum.  A  (late  of 
tcpofe  is  the  date  of  greatcd  perfec- 
tion :  and  this  is  the  date  after  which 
a  wife  man  afpires.  It  is  better,  fay 
the  Hindoos,  to  (It  than  to  walk, 
and  to  fleep  than  to  wake ;  but  death 
n  the  bed  of  all. 

Although  the  pra&ice  of  Hindoo 
women  burning  themfclves  on  the  fu- 
neral piles  of  their  hufbands,  and  em- 
bracing in  the  mean  time  their  dead 
bodies  in  their  arms,  be  not  fo  general 
now  as  it  has  formerly  been,  yet  does 
it  ftill  prevail  among  fomeof  the  wives 
of  men  of  high  cajl  .and  condition  : 
and  although  this  effort  of  frantic 
love,  courage,  and  ambition,  be 
deemed  an  aggrandizement  of  the 
family  and  relations  of  both  hufband 
and  wife,  but  cfpccialiy  of  the  wife's; 
yet  their  friends  and  relations  con- 
stantly endeavour  to  difiuade  the  wo- 
men, who  declare  their  refolutions  of 
hurtling^  from  carrying  them  into  ex- 
ecution. Even  the  Brahmins  do  not 
encourage  this  practice. 

The  caufet  which  infpire  Hindoo 
women  with  this  defperate  resolution 
are,  I  imagine,  the  following  : 

In  the  firft  placet  as  the  wife  has, 


from  her  earlied  infancy,  been  be- 
trothed in  marriage  to  her  hufband, 
and  from  that  time  has  never  been 
permitted  to  fee  another  man  ;  as  fhe 
is  indructed  to  believe  that  he  is  per* 
fc&ly  accomplifhed,  and  taught  to 
refpect  and  honour  him  ;  as,  after 
confummation,  fhe  is  fhut  up  from 
the  company,  converfation,  and  even 
the  fight  of  other  men,  with  Hill 
greater  care,  if  pofiiblc,  than  before, 
being  now  debarred  from  feeing  even 
the  father  or  elder  brother  of  her 
hufband,  the  bonds  of  her  affe&ion 
mud  needs  be  inconceivably  ftrong 
and  indifToluble.  To  an  European 
lady,  the  zenana  naturally  appears 
in  the  light  of  an  horrible  prifon : 
but  the  daughters  of  Afia  never  con- 
fider  confinement  to  the  zenana  as 
any  hardfhip.  They  confider  it  as 
a  condition  of  their  exidence,  and 
they  enjoy  all  the  happinefs  of  which 
they  have  any  conception  ;  their 
whole  dcfircs  being  concentred  and 
fixed  on  their  hufband,  their  food, 
jewels;  and  female  attendants. 

In  the  fecond  place,  if  the  wjfe 
furvive  her  hufband,  fhe  cannot  mar* 
ry>  again,  and  is  treated  as  an  infe- 
rior perfun  and  an  outcad  from  her 
family  ;  nay,  fhe  is  obliged,  in  her 
mournful  and  hopelefs  widowhood* 
to  perform  all  the  offices  of  a  menial 
fervant. 

In  the  third  place,  fhe  is  flattered 
with  the  idea  of  having  immortalized 
her  name,  and  aggrandized  her  chil- 
dren, and  her  own  and  huiband's  fa- 
milies. 

Laflly,  fhe  is  rendered  infenfible 
to  the  pains  and  horrors  of  what  (he 
is  to  fuffer  by  thofe  intoxicating  per- 
fumes and  mixtures  which  are  admi* 
nidercd  to  her  after  fhe  has  declared 
her  final  and  unalterable  refbltttioo— « 
I  fay  her  final  resolution ;  becanfc 
one  or  two  declarations,  of  an  inten- 
tioa  to  die  with  her  htfeaadj  it  apt 
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Efficient.  The  ftrength  of  her  refo- 
lution  undergoes  a  probation.  There 
is  a  certain  time  prefcribed  by  the 
Gentoo  law,  during  which  her  fami- 
ly and  friends  exert  their  utmoft  in- 
fluence, in  order  to  diifuade  her  from 
burning*;  and  if  (he  pcrfift  in  her  re- 
fohition  tb  the  end  of  that  period, 
it  is  not  lawful  to  ufe  any  more  pcr- 
fuafions  with  her  to  abandon  it.  If 
(he  mould  alter  her  purpofe  after 
that  period,  (he  would  be  punifhed 
with  the  lofs  of  all  Cafles%  and  live  in 
a  ftate  of  the  mod  complete  mifcry 
and  contempt.  Nay,  if  an  Euro- 
pean or  Chriftian  does  but  touch  her 
?ery  garment  with  his  finger  when 
(he  is  going  to  the  pile,  an  imme- 
diate ftop  is  put  to  the  ceremony ;  (he 
h  forced  to  live  an  outcaft  from  her 
family,  and  from  the  Gentoo  reli- 
gion. 

Yon  will  doubtlefs,  my  friend, 
have  enriofity  to  know  in  what  man- 
aer,  after  aty  thefe  ftimulatives  to 
perfeveranoe,  the  tender  fex,  among 
a  (oft  and  effeminate  people,  fuftains 
ike  near  approach  of  a  fcene  fo  full 
of  awe  and  horror.  Amidfl  her 
weeping  relations  and  friends,   the 


voluntary  victim  to  love  and  honour 
alone  appears  ferene  and  undaunted. 
A  gentle  fmile  is  diffufed  over  her 
countenance  ;  (he  walks  upright  with 
an  eafy  but  firm  ftep  ;  talks  to  thofe 
around  her,  of  the  virtues  of  the  de- 
ceafed,  and  of  the  joy  with  which 
(he  will  be  tranfported  when  her  (hade 
(hall  meet  with  his  ;  and  encourages 
her  forrowful  attendants  to  bear  with* 
fortitude  \\\z  fight  of  t,hofe  momen- 
tary fufFerings  which  (he  herfclf  it 
about  to  /eel.  —  Having  afcended  the 
funeral  pile,  (he  lays  herfclf  down 
by  the  body  of  her  hufband,  which 
(lie  fervently  embraces.  A  dofe  of 
narcotic  mixture  is  then  adminiftered 
for  the  laft  time ;  and  inftantly  the 
perfon  whofe  office  it  is,  fcts  fire  to> 
the  pile. 

Thus  the  mod  determined  refolu- 
tion  of  which  we  can  form  any  con* 
ccption,  is  found  in  the  weaker  fex, 
and  in  the  foft  climes  of  Afia.  It  it 
to  the  honour  of  that  fex  and  thofe 
climes,  that  the  greateft  courage  they 
exhibit,  is  the  effect,  not  of  the  fu> 
rious  impulfes  of  rage  and  revenge, 
but  of  con  fcious  dignity  and  love. 


Account  ofthefirjl  Aerial  Transmarine  Excursion  from  Dosjcbr  u 

Calais. 


ON  Friday,  January  7.  the  wind 
being  N.  N.  W.  very  moderate, 
and  the  (ky  clear,  M.  Blanchard,  ac- 
companied by  X)r  Jefreries,  took  hit 
departure  for  the  Continent  in  his 
Ulloon  from  the  caftle  at  Dover. 
Three  guns  were  fired  from  the  caftle 
at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  the  flag 
was  hoifted  upon  the  firing  of  the  firil 
gun,  as  a  fignal  that  the  aeronauts 
were  preparing  to  fill  the  balloon. 
About  ten  minutes  before  its  afecn- 
6on,  a  fourth  gun  was  fired,  as  a  fig- 
aal  that  the  aerial  vefTel  and  voyagers 
Hereabout  to  depart.  The  balloon 
I ,  ••§  completely  filled  by  one  o'clock ; 
HUL  which  afcended  with  it  in 


the  five  former  voyages  was  affixed : 
the  courageous  ^d  intrepid  voyagert 
took  their  feats;  the  oars  and  fly 
ufed  in  the  laft  voyages  were  placed 
in  the  boat :  nine  bags  of  ballad, 
the  French  edition  of  Mr  Blanchard't 
voyage  with  Mr  Sheldon,  a  .  large 
inflated  bladder  containing  a  num- 
ber of  letters  from  people  of  thefirft 
diilin&ion  in  this  country  to  feverai 
of  the  French  nobility,  a  com  pa  ft 
and  fome  philofophicai-inftruments, 
a  fmall  bottle  of  brandy,  two  beauti- 
ful filk  cnfigns  Engliih  and  French, 
a  few  bi  feu  its,  and  two  cork- jackets, 
made  the  whole  of  their  cargo.  M. 
Blaachard  had  adapted  an  apparatut 
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to  fuftain  himfrlf  and  friend  without 
the  boat,  which  weighed  64  pounds, 
if  they  (hould  have  occfiaon  for  an 
addition  of  levity  upon  the  voyage. 
The  balloon  was  filled  in  about  two 
hours  and  a  half,  and  the  procefs 
conducted  by  M.  B la  1  chard  and  Mr 
Decker  of  Berwick-llreet  Soho  — 
They  afcended  at  13  minutes  pall 
one,  clofe  to  the  large  gun  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Queen  Anne's 
pocket-pi  11  ol.  M.  Blanchard  kept 
the  balloon  in  exact  equilibrium  for 
*  con  fide  rank  time.  The  great  ell 
filence  reigntd  among  the  numeious 
concourfc  of  fpectatcirs.  until  M. 
Blanchard  had  got  fo  far  from  the 
cliff  as  to  be  over  the  ft*  a.  He  flood 
erect  in  the  car,  and  faluttd  the 
fpectators  mod  graa- fully,  by  bow  • 
ing,  taking  off  his  hat,  and  waving 
hit  enfign.  He  was  then  cheered  by 
the  loudtft  accamations. 

The  balloon  continued  its  route  in 
the  horizontal  direction  ;  then  ap- 
peared to  rife  ;  and  at  one  time  the 
balloon  was  fo  low,  as  apparently  to 
touch  the  ica  ;  then  lofe  again,  and 
was  fern  much  above  the  cliffs  upon 
the  French  coad,  and  disappeared  in 
the  horizon  far  beyond  them.  The 
balloon  1  cached  the  Continent  be- 
tween Calais  and  Boulogne  ;  was  feen 
by  glaffes  from  the  Englifh  (ho re  till 
ten  minutes  pad  three  far  over  the 
land;  and  an  account  was  brought 
by  a  king's  cutter,£t  live  o'clock, 
that  the  balloon  defcended  at  25  mi- 
nute* pad  three  at  Bauni. 

We  are  informed,  that  during  his 
paflage  M.  Blanchard  threw  away  all 
his  ballad*  with  the  journals  of  his 
cxcurlion  from  London  to  Rum  fey, 
while  he  was  vet  more  than  lis  milts 
from  the  French  coad.  He  next  fa- 
crificed  the  furniture,  &c.  of  his  boat, 
with  his  wings  and  fly.  Continuing 
to  defcend  rapidly,  he  firft  threw 
4 way  oue  anchor,  then  the  fecond, 
and  hilly  his  great  coat,  coat  and 
ft*,  waiftcoat ;  his  companion  doing  the 
MP.  Having  each  put  on  their  cork? 


jackets,    the  lad  refourcc  to  which 
he  was  juft  going  to  have  recourfe 
was  to  cut  away  the  boat,  and  to  get 
upon  the  dool  fufpended  to  the  hoop, 
when  he  perceived  that  the  mercury 
was  defcending  rapidly,  that  he  was 
now  fwiftly  rid  11  g,  and  that  he  was 
even  higher  than  he  had  yet  been. 
The  current  being  much  frefher  when 
he  had  gained  the  land,  the  lofs  of 
his  anchors,   clothes,   &c.   was  the 
more  fenfibly  felt.     He  had  not  a 
fiuglc  foot  of  cord  left  to  a  (lid  him 
in  his  defcent,  which  he  could  not 
have    effected    but    by    feizing    the 
bianch  of  a  very  high  tree  that  was 
in  his  way  ;  when,  by  keeping  the 
valve  open,  he  ditch  urged  fo  much 
of  the  inflammable  air  as  enabled  him 
to  alight.     A  great  number  of  per- 
fons  on  horfeback  came  up  to  him 
now,  and  rendered  him  every  affid- 
ance  in  their  power.     M.  Blanchard, 
who  never  once  lod  his  prefence  of 
mind,  immediately  proceeded  to  emp- 
ty his  balloon  on  the  fpot ;  and  then, 
at  the  dciire  of  M.  Mouran,  who  had 
been  deputed  to  him  by  the  town, 
he  repaired  on  horieback  to  the  feat 
of  the  Vi fcount  de  Defendrois,  whom 
he  left,  after  the  mod  polite  treat- 
ment, at  nine  in  the  morning,  111  a 
chariot    and   fix,    having   prcvioufly 
promifed  to  call  at  the  Chateau  d'Ar- 
dingham.     It  was  between  one  and 
two  in  the  morning  when  they  arri» 
ved  at  Calais.  They  went  firft  to  pay 
their  compliments  to  the  Command- 
ant,   who   had  politely  ordered  the 
gate 3  to  be  Jc?pt  open  for  them  ;  and 
they  flept  at  the  houfe  of  M.  Mouran. 
The  next  day  every  pcrfon  of  note 
came  there  to  welcome  them  on  their 
arrival.     They  were  honoured  with 
the  Vin  de  Vtlle;  the  wine  pre  fen  ted 
by  the  officers  of  the  corporation  on 
extraordinary  occafions  only,  and  to 
didinguifhed   perfons.      They  were 
invited  to  a  public  dinner ;  and  M«. 
Blanchard  being  deftrous  of  paying 
fome  vifits,  the  mayor  fent  him  hi* 
carriagC|  with  the  town  guards,  who 
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accompanied  him  wherever  he  went. 
M.  Blanchard  left  Calais  at  nine  itf 
the  evening  of  the  8th,  accompanied 
by  M.  Pilatrc  de  Rozier,  and  arrived 
in  Paris  on  the  1 1  th.  His  reception 
there  had  much  the  appearance  of  a 
triumph.  Flags  were  difplayed, 
guns  fired,  the  bells  fet  a  ringing, 
&c.  The  magiftrates  went  in  pro- 
ceflion  to  meet  him,  and  gave  him, 
as  well  as  his  companion,  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  in  a  gold  box.  He 
was  prefented  foon  after  at  Verfaillei 
to  the  king  ;  who  was  not  only  plea- 
fed  to  approve  of  ail  that  the  iuagi- 
ftracy  of  Calais  had  propofed,  but  to 
grant  our  hardy  adventurer  a  bounty 


of  12,000  livres  [$2$  1.],  and  an  an* 
nuity  of  1200  livres  [52  1  10  sj. 

Dr  Jeffries  is  received  every  where) 
with  all  poffible  marks  of  polite  at- 
tention ;  courted  by  the  ladies,  bend* 
ing  under  the  load  of  Louis-d'ort 
and  prefents  of  all  forts.  Boxes  of 
all  dimenfions  and  value  fill  his  pock- 
ets; rings  of  ail  fizes  vie  with  each 
other  for  the  honour  of  fitting  hit 
fingers ;  whilll  the  good  Doctor,  who 
underdands  very  little  of  the  French 
language,  and  fpeaks  it  lefs,  takes 
the  offerings ;  and  in  token  of  hit 
gratitude,  draws  back  his  right  leg) 
and  bends  his  body  ia  his  beft  man- 


ner. 


Dialogue  betnvixt  Diocletian  Emperor  of  Rom  i,  and  Abdolonymu* 

King  of  Tyke, 


Abdol.  \TC7"E  were  both  of  us  gar- 
▼  ▼  deners  :  myfelf,  before 
I  was  raifed  to  the  throne  of  Tyre ; 
you,  after  having  quitted  the  empire 
of  the  world. 

DiocL  That  is,  my  career  termi* 
Dated  more  happily  than  yours. 

Abdol.  The  conqueror  of  Afia, 
upon  whom  crowns  feemed  to  mower, 
forced  me  to  accept  one.  It  gave 
me  great  uneafinefs  to  lay  afide  my 
fpade  to  affume  the  fecptre.  I  knew 
that  it  was  much  eafier  to  manage 
plants  than  men. 

DiocL  I,  for  my  part,  learned  this 
truth  too  late.  You  were  indebted 
to  your  penetration  alone  for  a  difco- 
very  which  I  owed  entirely  to  my 
experience;  a  matter  whofe  leflbns 
are  rather  of  the  flowed.  But  they 
lay  befides,  that  jou  were  defcended 
from  the  ancient  kings  of  Phoenicia. 

Abdol.  So  Alexander  told  me.  He 
was  more  interetted  in  my  genealogy 
than  I  was  myfelf. 

DiocL  I  knew  mine  better  ;  and  t 
had  no  reafon  to  be  vain  of  it.  My 
father  was  a  freed-man;  of  confe- 
Mee  a  (lave.  I  wifhed  to  mend 
tsjtbj  and  catered  into  the  army* 


I  was  only  a  centurion  in  Gaul* 
when  a  prieftefs  of  the  Druids  pro- 
mifed  me  the  empire. 

Abdol.  And  did  you  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  believing  the  prediction  ? 

DiocL  We  always  believe  thofc 
who  flatter  us. 

Abdol.  Perhaps  ft  111  more  thofe  who 
threaten  us.  Man  is  not  lefs  fufcep- 
tible  of  fear  than  of  hope. 

DiocL  I  pollened  the  boldnefs  and 
prefumption  which  commonly  attend 
ambition*  The  Gaulifh  oracle,  it 
is  true,  was  ambiguous,  as  has  been 
the  cuflom  of  oracles  from  time  im- 
memorial. It  pfomiicd  me  the  em- 
pire when  I  mould  kill  Aper  /  a  word 
which,  in  our  language  means  a  wild 
boar.  From  that  moment  1  com- 
menced the  mod  perfeveririg  of  hun  - 
ters.  I  killed  a  prodigious  number 
of  wild  bot»rs,  and  continued  a  cen- 
turion. At  laft,  a  certain  A  per  ha- 
ving killed  the  empejor  Numeriamu, 
feated  himfelf  on  his  throne.  1  Hew 
that  Apery  and  feated  myfelf  on  his. 

AbdoL  1  fee  you  were  very  ambi- 
tious of  the  throne.  Had  it  many 
charms  for  you  ? 

DiocL  None ;  except  that  I  could 
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then  make  war  in  my  own  name,  in- 
ftead  of  carrying  it  on  in  the  name  of 
others.  The  empire  was  menaced  on 
ail  fides :  I  wa3  victorious  wherever 
1  fought :  but  it  was  impofRble  to 
make  war  ever/  where  at  once;  in 
the  eaft,  the  weft,  the  north,  the 
fouth*  This  is  what  cannot  be  ac- 
complifhed  by  human  genius.  I  per- 
formed a  prodigy,  however,  almoft 
•s  improbable. 

AbdoL  Do,  let  me  hear  it.  I  was 
always  fond  of  prodigies.  I  ufed  to 
amufe  myfelf  with  accounts  of  them 
when  I  worked  at  my  firft  bufinefs. 

DiocL  Hear  then— I  divided  what 
had  always  been  deemed  indivifible— 
the  fovereign  power;  the  throne  ;  the 
pleafure  of  commanding  all,  fo  footh- 
xng  to  our  pride  ;  the  pleafure  of  re- 
ceiving the  homage  of  all,  which  has 
ftill  more  allurements  for  our  vanity  : 
in  one  word — I  took  a  colleague. 

AbdoL  This  indeed  is  wonderful. 
But  why  this  divifioii,  if  you  pleafe  ? 
When  my  own  hands  were  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  labour  my  garden,  I  hired 
day-labourers  ;  but  they  had  no  (hare 
either  in  the  foil  or  the  harveit. 

DiocL  Ah,  my  doubly  connected 
brother !  the  empire  of  the  Caefars 
was  an  enormous  garden  indeed. — 
Often  has  the  mercenary  feized  upon 
the  foil  which  he  was  hired  only  to 
cultivate  or  to  protect.  It  was  this 
confideration  which  prompted  both 
my  colleague  and  myfelf  to  fubdividc 
the  authority  we  already  fhared  be- 
tween us.  The  world  law  with  a- 
flonifhmcnt  two  Cxfars  feated  on  the 
fame  throne  They  fuou  reckoned 
as  many  more. 

AbdcL  Good  !  The  garden  is  now 
divided  into  four  quarters.  It  will 
be  taken  better  care  of  now,  fince  it 
was  too  extenfive  before. 

DiocL  My  dear  Sidonian  garden- 
er, my  fwect  monarch  of  Tyre !  you 
have  felt  fome thing  of  a  throne.  Is 
it  an  cafy  affair  to  pleafe  thofc  you 
govern  ? 

AbdoL  I  got  over  the  affair,  for 


my  own  part,  pretty  eafily.  I  had 
the  happinefs  to  reign  over  a  fmall 
nation ;  but  an  adlivc,  a  fober,  and 
induilrious  one ;  of  coniequence  weal- 
thy and  fubmiflive  ;  the  more  upon 
this  account,  that  I  a  iked  but  little 
from  them :  for  the  whole  govern  - 
ment  may  be  reduced  to  this,  Aflc 
little  money  from  the  people,  and 
tliey  will  not  complain  of  their  ru- 
lers. 

DiocL  The  throne,  I  fee,  muft 
have  plea  fed  you. 

AbdoL  I  was  patient. 

DiocL  What,  did  you  regret  your 
garden  at  Sidon  ? 

AbdoL  I  did  :  and  when,  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  Demetrius  /V 
iiorcetes  fent  me  back  thither,  I  re- 
turned as  a  man  returns  from  banilh- 
ment. 

DiocL  Tou  were  fent  back  ;  while 
/,  on  my  fide,  voluntarily  quitted  the 
capital  and  the  throne  of  the  world 
to  regain  the  little  farm  of  my  fa- 
ther. I  exhibited  to  the  world  the 
firll  example  of  a  fovereign  who  free- 
ly divides  his  authority.  1  difplayed 
alfo  the  nrit  example  of  an  emperor 
willingly  abdicating  his  crown.  I 
have  fince  had  fome  imitators :  A* 
murath  among  the  Turks;  Charles  V. 
Chriftina,  and  Amadee,  among  the 
Chriitians.  But  A  murath  refumed 
the  fceptre  which  he  had  rellgnedp 
and  quitted  it  a  fecond  time  to  re* 
fume  it  again.  Charles  V.  tired  him- 
felf  out  in  winding  up  watches  and 
taking  them  to  pieces ;  Chriftina* 
was  a  fource  of  affliction  to  the  fa- 
cred  college  ;  Amadee  pined  away  at 
Ripaille:  I,  for  my  part,  meirily 
planted  my  cabbages  and  turnips. 

AbdoL  1  believe  it ;  never  was  gar- 
dener fad  but  after  a  uVwer  of  haiL 

DiocL  I  faid  to  myfelf,  while 
handling  my  fpadc  and  my  rake,  The 
earth  is  grateiul-,  it  will  reftore  to  me 
more  than  I  give  it.  I  have  gWetl 
much  to  men ;  I  have  even  flaard 
my  power  with  many  ;  1  have  found 
nothing  bat  ingratitude* 

Ak. 
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jtbdoL  A  plant,  it  is  true,  is  in- 
deed the  reverfc  of  a  courtier.  Wa* 
ter  the  former,  it  becomes  the  more 
beautiful  and  delicate:  pamper  the 
latter,  be  becomes  only  the  more  in- 
tractable. 

DiocL  I  was  folic  J  ted  more  than 
once,  and  always  without  effect,  to 
reafcend  the  throne.  I  one  day 
(bowed  the  deputies  of  the  fenate 
cabbages  excellently  planted  with  my 
own  hand.  See,  faid  I  to  them,  my 
new  fubjects  ;  they  anfwer  my  cares ; 
they  never  {how  themfelves  intrac- 


table. In  this  way  I  gave  birth  to 
a  proverb  which  fubfifts  to  this  day  3 
Mud  I  go,  humouroufly  fays  a  half- 
pay  lieutenant ;  mull  1  go  plant  my 
cabbages  ?  He  may  be  in  the  right; 
but  i  had  paid  my  debt  to  fociety  : 
I  had  fought  for  twenty  years  the 
battles  of  the  ftate,  while  victory  al» 
ways  attended  my  banners ;  for  twen- 
ty years  I  had  fupported  the  cares, 
the  burden,  the  pains  of  govern* 
ment  §  I  furely  deferved  the  fweet, 
the  precious  confolation  of  planting 
my  cabbages  in  peace. 


Characters  of  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Empress  ^Russia  ;  from 
a  French  <wor&9  intitled,  u  Dictionnaire  de  jurifprudencc  ct  des  arrets,'* 
by  M.  Prost  de  Royer,  ancien  Lieutenant-general  de  police  de  Lyon. 

to  fruitful  fie1 


King  of  Prussia. 

THE  character  of  this  prince 
forms  a  portrait  truly  noble  in 
the  hiftory  of  mankind. 

As  a  Warrior j  his  new  fyftem  of 
military  difcipline,  the  method  of  his 
encampments,   the   rapidity  of  his 
narches,  the  wonderful  and  unex- 
pected fecurity  of  his  retreats,  the 
number  of  his  victories,  the  advan- 
tages he  has  reaped  from  his  con- 
qucfts,   have    exalted    Lira    to    the 
height  of  military  fame ;  while  that 
BQparallelled  courage  which  he  dis- 
played on  the  evening  before   the 
battle  of  Rofbach,  by  playing  on  the 
Ante,  and  writing  a  letter  of  invita- 
tion to  a  ufeful  man  whom  he  had 
fecn  in  Holland,  and  whofe  (lay,  he 
recollected,  was  limited  to  that  day, 
has  conferred  upon  him  a  diilinguifh- 
ed  rank  in  the  lift  of  heroes. 

As  a  Politician*  he  has  known  how 
to  balance  the  different  powers,  to 
nuke  his  enmity  formidable,  and  his 
alliance  courted  by  them  all,  to  avoid 
danger  by  the  prudence  of  his  nego- 
tiations, and  to  prevent  it  by  the  ac- 
tivity of  bis  conduct. 
•  At. a  Sovereign,  he  has  converted 
4fct£ttdy  plains  of  Bnadenburg  in- 


to  fruitful  fields,  he  has  enriched  it 
with  commerce,  and  adorned  it  with 
manufactures ;  the  «profpcrity  of  the 
country  would  even  have  advanced 
much  beyond  its  prefent  ftate,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  military  govern* 
ment,  which  checks,  which  debafes, 
which  even  repels,  every  thing  which 
is  not  itfelf  military. 

As  a  Philofopher^  he  has  been  the 
protector  and  the  favourite  of  the 
mufes,  and  the  friend  of  literary  men. 
Like  that  univerfal  clement  which 
animates  the  globe,  his  vaft  and  be- 
neficent genus  has  electrified  the 
North,  and  difpelled  the  darknefa 
which  had  brooded  over  that  hither* 
to  unawakened  portion  of  Europe. 

As  a  Legiflator*  he  has  formed  the 
moft  excellent  code  of  laws  for  the 
government  of  his  people ;  and  has 
enriched  them,  by  abridging  the 
forms,  and  fimplifying  the  whole  fy- 
ftem of  jurifprudencc.  And  he  it  ia 
who  firft  abolished  the  torture  in 
Germany. 


Empress  of  Russia. 

The  unanimous  voice  of  Ruffia 
has  beftowed  upon  Catharine  11.  the 
name  of  Mother  of  her  Country. 
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I  aflced  prince*  Youflbnhoff,  her 
chamberlain,  fays  M.  de  Roycr,  who 
it  was  that  digefted  and  compiled  the 
•  Inftruction*'  which  (he  had  '  ad- 
drefled  to  the  commifiion  eftablifhed 
for  forwarding  the  execution  of  her 
fcheme  for  a  new  code  of  laws?' 
Herfelf,  laid  he ;  (he  compiled  it  en- 
tirely herfelf.  I  myfelf  faw  it-  She 
dreaded  national  prejudices  if  (he 
intruded  it  to  her  fubjedts ;  (he  was 
afraid  of  the  negligence  of  ftrangers 
if  (he  devolved  the  tafk  upon  them. 
Leaning  with  one  hand  on  Montef- 
quicu,  with  the  other  on  Beccaria, 
(he  wi(hed  only  to  confult  humanity, 
reafon,  juftice,  her  benevolence,  and 
her  heart.  Roufed  from  deep  at  four 
in  the  morning,  (he  was  bulied  con- 
tinually in  this  great  and  precious 
compilation.  c  The  Inftru&ion,' 
written  wholly  with  her  own  hand, 
has  been  depofited  in  the  chief  altar 
of  the  cathedral  of  St  Peteriburgh, 
inclofed  io  a  box  of  gold,  upon  which 
is  delineated  the  figure  of  Mofes  re- 
ceiving from  God  the  tables  of  the 
law. 


None  but  this  emprefs  herfelf,  no- 
thing but  the  elevated  foul  of  Ca- 
tharine, could  have  written  fo  many 
ufeful  truths,  undefined  with  the  ruit 
of  the  throne,  untainted  with  court 
fervility.  The  conclufion  is  efpe- 
cially  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
fentiments  which  it  infpircs.  "  It 
"  is  impofEble  that  all  this  (hould 
"  pleafe  flatterers,  who  are  con* 
"  ftantly  employed  in  telling  the 
11  princes  of  this  world  that  their 
4<  people  was  created  for  them.  But 
"  for  our  part,  we  believe,  and  wc 
u  glory  in  the  fentimect,  that  wb 

"    WERE    BORN    FOR    OUR     PEOPLE  : 

"  It  is  upon  this  account  that  we 
"  have  been  obliged  to  fpeak  of 
"  things  as  they  ought  to  be.  God 
"  forbid,  that,  after  thefe  laws  are 
€t  promulgated,  there  (hould  exift 
"  one  people  on  the  earth  more  ju  ft, 
u  and  of  confcquencc  more  flou- 
4C  riming,  than  ours.  The  end  of 
"  our  laws  would  not  then  be  ac* 
"  complifhed.     This  would  be  a 

"    MISFORTUNE     WHICH      I     WOULD 
€I    NOT  WISH  TO  SURVIVE." 


Character  of  M.  De  Voltaire,  as  given  by  the  Dolors  of  the  Sorbonne. 


DEATH,  fay  thefe  do&ors,  has 
put  an  end  to  the  blafphemies 
of  that  writer,  fo  celebrated  for  his 
uncommon  talents,  fo  culpable  on  ac- 
count of  the  deteltable  ufc  he  made 
of  them  ;  of  that  famous  man  who, 
in  the  fight  of  all  Europe,  (pent  his 
whole  life  in  defending  and  propaga- 
ting impiety.  As  a  philofopher, 
null  and  without  principles  ;  as  a 
poet,  licentious  and  diflolute  ;  as  an 
hiftorian,  void  of  judgment  and  good 
faith ;  laying  claim  to  all  the  fci^nces, 
without  going  deep  into  any  ;  eager 
to  degrade  all  merit  that  Hood  in  his 
own  way ;  and  proftituting  his  talents 
and  his  labours,  during  the  courfc  of 
his  long  life,  for  the  purpofe  of  be- 
coming the  oracle  and  idol  of  his 
age.    He  knew  well  the  power  of 


ridicule  over  the  greater  part  of 
mankind ;  and  he  failed  not  to  avail 
himfelf  of  fo  ufeful  a  weapon,  in  or* 
der  to  feduce  weak  minds.  He  knew 
well,  that  moft  readers  an-  incapable 
of  di  feu  (lion,  of  ferious  examination 
and  reflection  ;  and  that  every  thing 
which  ferves  to  deliver  them  from  the 
terrors  of  a  religion  which  puts  a 
redraint  on  the  pa  (lions,  is  received 
with  eagernefs  and  applaufe.  Hence 
the  impieties  he  uttered  are  feafon- 
ed  with  fome  facri legions  jeft  ; 
hence  be  fparcd  not  the  (harpeft  fa* 
tire  ;  and,  if  he  undertook  to  fubvert 
the  do&rincs  of  our  religion,  disfi- 
gured them  by  the  ridicule  thrown 
upon  them.  Or,  does  he  feek  to 
deftroy  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 
the  foundations  of  morality*  and  the 
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rewards  and  punifhraents  of  a  future 
Hit ;  he  recurs  not  to  reafoning ;  he 
aflumes  the  tone  of  raillery  and  iro- 
ny ;  he  tries  to  excite  laughter ;  he 
turns  every  thing  to  a  jcft.  It  mat- 
ters not  that  he  advances  abfurdi- 
tics,  that  he  often  contradicts  him- 


felf,  and  defervea  no  credit ;  nothing 
ft  ops  him,  if  he  can  procure  himiclf 
readers.  In  fhort,  he  employs  a* 
gainft  religion  the  moft  diflblute  li- 
bertinifm,  and  the  depravity  of  the 
moft  corrupt  heart. 


Penal  Laws. 


THERE  is  no  government  per- 
haps in  the  world  whofc  confu- 
tation has  been  more  admired  or  of- 
tener  propofed  as  a  model  thari  that 
of  Great  Britain,  Our  civil  and  re- 
ligious rights  are  fecured  to  us  in  as 
permanent  a  manner  as  human  fore- 
fight  could  invent,  without  prejudice 
to  the  common  intereft.  It  is  not 
to  be  cxpe&ed,  however,  that  per- 
fection mould  pervade  a  fyilem  fo 
complicated ;  and  it  is  more  an  ob- 
ject of  furprize,  that  fo  ftupendous 
a  fabric  mould  be  railed  with  fo  few 
faults,  than  that  it  mould  be  in  any 
refpcc\s  imperfeft. 

If  our  conflitution  is  at  all  faulty, 
it  is  in  the  principles  upon  wJiicJL/ 
k  ads  with  regard  to  crimes  and  pd- 
uimments.  The  proportion  that  pe- 
tal ties  mould  bear  to  offences,  is  a 
confederation  of  a  nature  foimfitttant, 
that  much  of  the  peace  a^wUHgpi- 
oefs  of  every  country  dep4nBbtfaon 
its  being  ft  richly  obferved.         jr*- 

1  mall  beg  leave  to  offer  a  felfccon- 
fiderations  on  the  propriety  of  the 
punifjiment  of  Death,  ajfftnfli&ed 
npon  crimes  at  prefent  4#emed  ca- 
pital by. the  laws  of  this  country. 

It  will  not,  I  believe. *  be  denied, 
that  in  inflicting  puniihments,  the 
law  has  an  eye  to  prevention  rather 
than  to  vengeance.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, but  abfolutc  necefiity  can  jur 
ftify  the  taking  from  the  ftate  the 
life  of  any  man  whofe  labour  or  in- 
duftry  fupports  his  family,  or  whofe 
courage  helps  to  defend  his  country 
vfcrn  cxpofed  to  the  attacks  of  ho* 
Ht  fjctgbboort* 


Humanity  calls  loudly  for  a  di- 
minution of  the  numerous  vi&imt 
every  year  facrificed  at  the  fcaffold 
by  the  feverity  of  the  laws.  We 
cannot,  without  horror,  look  upon 
a  murderer,  and  one  who  has  robbed 
us  of  a  few  millings,  in  the  fame 
cart,  condemned  to  forfeit  thehf 
lives,  the  one  for  a  crime  of  the 
blackell  dye ;  the  other  for  a  tref-. 
pafs,  to  which  he  was  urged  perhapt 
by  the  clamours  of  a  ftarving  family, 
or  the  iron  hand  of  adverfity. 

Let  not,  therefore,  the  gibbet  dif- 
play  to  mankind  on  one  fide  a  mo- 
nument of  our  j  uft ice,  on  the  other  s 
fpe&acle  of  our  cruelty*  But  this  it 
not  only  the  language  of  humanity  ; 
it  is  likewife  tliat  of  policy. 

By  obferving  murder  and  robbery 
puniihed  with  equal  feverity,  the 
populace  are  xnfenfibly  led  to  be* 
lieve  there  is  no  difference  in  the  ma# 
lignity  of  the  crimes*  If,  therefore, 
the  highwayman  mould  attack  the 
traveller  on  the  road,  it  mull  be 
owned  that  his  reafoning  is  juft  and 
logical,  when  he  reflects  that  death 
is  the  punilhment  equally  of  robbery 
or  of  murder,  and  confequently  com- 
mits the  double  ctime,  becaufe  he 
knows  his  fate  cannot  be  worfe  than 
by  committing  either  fingly ;  and  he 
has  the  additional  inducement,  that 
dead  men  tell  no  tales. 

Happily  for  mankind,  punifhraents 
have  been  devifed  which  have  an 
equal  tendency  to  prevent  primes, 
and  to  promote  public  fcrviccs.  By 
making  hard  labour  the  penalty  an- 
nexed to  the  perpetration  of  any  fU- 
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grant  erirric,  the  public  have  ever 
before  their  eyes  the  confequencesof 
a  deviation  from  rectitude  ;  whereas 
an  execution  gives  them  but  a  transi- 
tory emotion,  which  fubfides  upon 
the  removal  of  its  object. 

In  a  nation  that  has  been  taught 
to  confidcr  courage  and  intrepidity  as 
principal  virtues,  death  can  never  be 
an  object  of  great  terror.  But  when 
the  criminal  finds,  that  the  fevered 
bodily  labour  will  be  theconfequeuce 
of  his  crime,  that  he  will  flitter  the 
painful  difgrace  of  being  ever}*  day 
expo  fed  to  the  contemptuous  fmiles 
and  infulting  companion  of  his  for- 
mer companions,  ncccflity  will  com- 
pel him  to  pay  that  obedience  to  the 
laws,  which  the  contempt  of  death 
would  have  made  him  totally  difre- 
gard. 

Britons  have  been  taught  from 
their  infancy  to  confider  liberty  both 
political  and  perfonal,  as  the  firft  of 
bleffings.  They  find  a  lively  pleafure 
in  comparing  their  own  fituation 
with  that  of  furrounding  nations  ; 
and.  they  exult  in  the  fupcrior  ad- 
vantages they  enjoy.  What  mud 
then  be  their  feelings  when  they  re- 
flect, 'that  the  lofs  of  their  privileges 
as  citizens,  and  of  their  perfonal  li- 
berty as  men,  mud  be  the  inevitable 
confequences  of  a  violation  of  the  laws. 

The  Ruffian  empire  is  in  a  much 
greater  ftate  of  civilization  under  the 
prefent  emprefs,  than  in  former 
reigns  when  the  fcaffold  reeked  with 
the  blood  of  criminals  of  every  deno- 
mination. That  part  of  the  Ruffian 
code  of  laws  com po fed  by  order  of 
the  emprefs,  which  prohibits  the 
practice  of  capital  punifhments  in  all 
ciifc*,  though  it  may  not  be  the  fole 
caufe,  has  undoubtedly  contributed 
very  much  to  produce  this  effect. 

Betides,  unneceffary  fevere  laws, 
inftead  of  preventing,  tend  very 
much  to  incrcafe  the  multiplicity  of 
crimes,  becaufe  they  ate  feldom  en- 
forced. 

*'  The  injured  party,  (lays  Black* 


done)  through  companion,  will  of- 
ten forbear  to  profecutc;  juries,  thro* 
compafiion,  will  fometimes  forget 
their  oaths,  and  either  acquit  the 
guilty,  or  mitigate  the  nature  of  hit 
offence  ;  and  judges,  through  com- 
panion, will  refpite  one  half  of  the 
convicts,  and  recommend  them  to 
the  royal  mercy." 

But  the  infliction  of  capital  ptt- 
nilhmcntsupon  trivial  offences,  is  not 
the  only  ground  upon  which  we  have 
a  firm  footing  when  we  complain  of 
the  criminal  law  of  England.  Cafes 
which  at  mod  ought  to  he  deemed 
only  manflaughter,  have  by  a  forced 
implication  been  interpreted  into 
murder.  Blackftone  has  cited  the 
following,  which  he  con  Ciders  as  mur- 
der :  A,  intending  to  (hoot  B,  mifTei 
him,  but  accidentally  kills  C.  His 
reafoning  is,  that  there  was  here  malice 
aforethought,  followed  by  the  deed. 

However  this  may  be  confidered 
by  the  laws  of  England,  I  am  happy 
to  find  the  idea  reprobated  by  the 
practice  of  our  own  country.  Thecafe 
fuppoftd  by  Sir  William  Blackdone 
actually  occurred,  with  the  Angle  va- 
riation of  dabbing  indead  of  (hoot- 
ing, in  that  of  Carnegie  of  Fin  ha- 
ven, who  was  tried  and  acquitted  a- 
bout  the  beginning  of  this  century 
for  the  murder  of  the  Earl  of  Strath- 
more.  The  circumdances  are  well 
known.  # 

Several  other  in  (lances  might  be 
brought  forward  where  mifinterpre- 
tation  of  crimes  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land has  counteracted  every  nobler 
feeling  of  the  heart.  I  fhall  conclude 
with  mentioning  only  one.  A  wo- 
man is  with  child  of  a  badard  :  She 
refolves  to  encounter  the  lofs  of  re- 
putation from  affection  to  her  off- 
spring. She  docs  not,  therefore,  en- 
deavour to  procure  abortion.  She 
waits  her  time,  and  is  delivered  of  a 
dill-born  child.  From  a  natural  de- 
fire  to  prcferve  the  fame  unblemiflied 
character  (be  has  ever  held  in  the 
world,  Aft  buries  the  child  privately. 

Should 
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Should  we  not  blufh  to  think,  that  in 
this  cafe  the  law  prefumes  murder, 
and  capitally  pu nifties  a  perfon  guil- 
ty of  no*  crime  ?  Docs  not  Nature  re- 
volt at  the  idea  of  a  woman  unncccf- 
farily  proclaiming  her  fhamc  to  the 
world  to  avoid  the  rifk  (he  run 9  of 
incurring  a  capital  punifliment,  mere- 


ly for  the  fufpicion  of  a  crime.  No 
argument  of  expediency  ought  to 
overturn  a  regard  to  juftice  ;  nor 
fhould  modefty,  the  mod  beautiful 
ornament  of  the  female  character,  be 
facrificed  to  an  affected  and  fcrupu* 
lous  regard  to  police* 


To  th:  Publisher  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 


SIR, 

TH  £    various    difpofitions    and 
piirfuits  of  men  render  it  a  very 
difficult  talk  to  form  general  laws  for 
the  government  of  a  nation.     Some 
difadvantages  mull  always  attend  the 
wifeft  iuftitutions.     This  puts  it  irt 
the  power  of  every  political  projec- 
tor to  condemn  the  moil  judicious 
plan  of  government,  by  expoling  its 
unavoidable  defects  ;  and  comparing 
them  with  'his  own  fcheme*,  which 
appear  proper  and  confident,  merely 
becaufe  they  have  never  been  tried. 
Yet,  for  my  part,  I  would  confider 
a  man  who  employs  himfetf  in  this 
way  as  very  cxcufeable,  becaufe  he 
fcems  to  have  improvement  in  view ; 
%nd  while  he  points  out  our  wounds, 
htisbufkd  in  providing  a  cure.  But 
I  have  not  equal  charity  for  thofe 
who  induftrioufly  employ  themfelves 
in  detecting  the  faults  of  a  govern- 
ment, without  confidering  whether 
thofe  faults  could  have  been  avoided. 
When  errors  are  feen,  they  ought  to 
be  pointed  out  and  corrected  ;  but  it 
Can  have  no  good  tendency  to  dwell 
with  malignant  pleafure  upon  thofe 
imperfections    from    which    no    hu- 
man fociety  can  be  exempted,  and  to 
*ggravatc  the  miferies  of  life,  which 
are  already  abundantly  great. 

Among  people  of  this  gloomy 
torn  I  will  not  rank  your  correfpon- 
dent  Lucius ;  becaufe,  I  apprehend, 
die  penal  ftatutcft  upon  which  he  ani- 
*fcdfcrU,  are  not  to  be  accouuted  im- 
ftrfe&jooi  or  faults  in  our  govtrn- 

4U.I.N** 


fnent.  But  flill  I  muft  fay*,  that  a 
man  defcrves  little  of  his  country* 
who  endeavours  to  weaken  the  re* 
flraints  on  crimes,  by  accufing  our 
laws  of  injuflice  and  fevcrity  ;  and 
by  attempting  to  ihow,  that  offence* 
do  not  deferve  the  hard  puniihmenti 
that  are  annexed  to  them. 

That  the  punifhment  ought  to 
bear  a  proportion  to  the  crime,  I 
have  no  occafion  to  difpute.  But  I 
apprehend  it  will  require  more  than 
ordinary  abilities  to  determine  what 
this  proportion  (hall  be.  Crimes  are 
generally  too  abfttadl  in  their  nature 
to  admit  of  any  exa&  comparifon  of 
meafurcment :  and  for  this  reafort 
punifhments  arc  different  in  every 
nation,  according  to  their  political 
iuftitutions.  There  is  no  precife 
fcale,  then,  for  afceitaining  the  de- 
gree of  enormity  in  every  offence  ; 
and  natural  reafon  points  out  no  par* 
ticular  application  of  punifhments* 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  it  would 
be  foolifh  for  nations  to  pretend  to 
punifb  crimes  fiom  any  fpeculations 
on  their  innate  qualities  or  moral  tur- 
pitude. A  government,  when  it 
acts  prudently,  will  always  direct 
the  fc verity  of  its  laws  againfl  thofe 
crimes  which  are  moil  pernicious  to 
the  community,  and  thofe  which  ztz 
growing  motl  ■  frequent,  whatever 
their  abilracl  evil  may  be. 

It  is  generally  allowed,  that  go- 
vernments have  a  right  to  puniih 
crimes  in  any  manner  that  (hall  be 
deemed  iieccflary  :  that  they  have  a 
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right  to  punifh  crimes  with  the 
death  of  the  delinquent ,  is  admitted 
By  Lucius  ;  and  they  have  always 
been  excufed  for  expofmg  their  bed 
fubje&s  to  fla tighter  in  defence  of 
the  common  rights.  Jt  is  therefore 
merely  in  a  political  view  that  it  is 
neccflary  to  confider  whether  capital 
punifhments  be  applied  too  frequent- 
ly by  our  laws,  and-  whetner  they 
ought  to  be  limited  to  any  particular 
crime. 

A  nation,  no  doubt,  fliould  be 
particularly  attentive  to  prcferve  the 
lives  of  its  member?.  Even  the 
worthless  are  not  to  be  ncglecled. 
But  care  mull  be  taken  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  profperity  and  fafety 
of  the  community  be  not  facriliced 
to  this  attention.  It  is  better  that  a 
ftate  mould  lofc  a  few  of  its  word 
members,  than  that  the  general  body 
fhould  be  corrupted. 

Cunfta  ptius  ten!  at  a;  fc  I  'rmr»;Jkah'tle  vulnui 
Eufe  ru'tdoidum,  nc  pars  ji:.ccra  trSrclir. 

Ovid. 

It  is   not  as  an   atonement  for  his 
crime  that  the  offender  is  punifhed, 
but  as  a  warning  to  others,  and  that 
he  may  be  prevented   from   injuring 
fociety  any  more.     And  as  long  as 
light   punifhments  are    ftifiieient   to 
prevent  crinus,  it  would  be  abfurd 
anc^  unjuft  to  ufe  fevci  e  ones.     Were 
a  nation,. for  example,  to  continue  in 
any  degree  vi:tuous  and  fuperior  tu 
bafe  motives,  a  public  aifront  might 
very  properly  be  fubilituted  for  ca- 
pital punifhment  :    and   if  it  (hoi.ld. 
nave  the  effect  to  reft  rain  crimes  fuf- 
fickntly,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
a  different  mode  of  pumlhuienr.   But 
feverer    remedies   mult   undoubtedly 
be    applied    wlun    the    gentler   lofe 
thtir  effect  ;  and  while  we  pity  the 
hard  fate  of  the  criminal,  we  ought 
at  the   fame  time  to  confider  what 
compaflion  is  due  to  the  date.     A 
nation  that  engages  little  In  cum- 


mcrce,  will  never  think  of  punifhinjj 
forgery  with  death ;  and  even  a> 
commercial  country  will  fcruple  ta 
ufe  fo  harm  a  cure  till  the  difeafe 
become  dangerous.  But  when  the 
temptations  to  the  crime  become  fo 
ftrong  that  lower  puniihments  arc 
difiegarded,  the  great  intereds  of  fo- 
ciety require  that  the  mod  violent 
meafures  fhould  be  adopted  ;  nor 
can  there  be  any  degree  of  injudice 
in  this,  fince  every  one  is  fi.fnciently 
apprifed  of  the  rifk  that  he  runs* 

The  efficacy  of  fevtrc  punifhmenta 
in  preventing  crimes  cannot  eafily 
be  doubted.  Numbers  are  kept 
honelt  and  peaceable  by  this  rc- 
diaint,  who  would  willingly  incur 
a  fmali  danger  for  the  hopes  of 
profit: 

Dcc;!es  in .it i>..i;i 

T'trpiltlS  UC  pi:*li\  (,».'  f  j   iU'i.US.  J^v, 

The  fear  of  fuffering  death  mud  o- 
pcrate  ttrongly  on  thole  who  have 
any  thought  or  feeling  ;  and  fuch 
as  are  regardlefs  of  this  punilhment 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  a  place  in 
fociety.  No  other  method  has  been 
found  out  fufficicnt  to  maintain  pro- 
per order  and  fubordinatibn  in  the 
date,  and  to  protect  individuals  from 
danger.  And,  at  any  rate,  alt  ho' 
it  were  allowed  that  eapital  punifh- 
ments have  not  tended  to  remove 
the  frequency  (if  crimes,  the  dan- 
ger of  giving  them  up  or  relaxing 
them,  now  that  they  are  introdu- 
ced, is  too  obvious  to  require  illu* 
drauon.      1  am, 

S  I  R,.  . 

Your  mod  humble  fcrvant. 
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vfn  Account  if  the  Mrt/tcM  Performances  in  Wcflminfier  Abbey  and  the  Pari' 
theon,   ATuy  26,  27,  29.  and  June  3.  and  5.    1784,  in  commemoration  of 
H&ndel.      By  Charles  Burney  Muf  D.  F.  R.  S.     Lwdon,  print' 
td  for  tk:  benefit  of  the  Mufical  Fund  ;  and  fold  by  T.  Payne  and  Sofa  a*d 
G.  Robinfn,  4/2. 


YJTT  E  are  happy  to  embrace  this 
"  early  opportunity  of  laying 
before  our  readers  fome  account  of 
the  prefent  performance,  which  re- 
cords one  of  the  moil  interelling  e- 
▼ents  that  has  occurred  in  the  annals 
ofmu&c.  Nor  is  the  muiician  alone 
intcreiled  iu  this  publication.  It  may 
be  -tronfidered  as  a  lingular  event  in 
the  hillory  of  mankind :  and  we 
have  little  reafon  to  doubt  from  the 
manner   in    which  f  this    fubject  has 

been  treated  bv  the  Doctor,  that  it 

* 

will  afford  amufement  even  to  thofe 
who  hare  no  paifion  for  the  art. 

The  Doctor  has  moil  properly  de- 
dicated his  performance  to  the  king, 
wider  whofe  immediate  patronage 
the  fefbival  in  honour  of  Handel  was 
condncled. 

This  dedication  is  followed  by  a 
preface,  which  the  Doctor  calls  "  a 
long  one  to  a  (hort  book;'*  and  in 
*his  an  account  is  given  of  all  the 
nuficalmectiiigswith  which  the  Doc- 
tor is  acquainted,  tliat  from  the 
number  of  the  performers  have  had 
**»y  refemblancc  to  the  prefent.  From 
this  it  appears,  that  none  of  thofe 
meetings  have  afforded  a  band  equal 
to  that  collected  on  the  prefent  occa- 
finn  by  above  two  hundred  perfor- 
mers; thrte  hundred  being:  the 
Seated  number  of  muficians  that  ap- 
pftr  ever  to  have  been  formerly  af- 
Icmbled  together. 

Nobody  but  the  Doctor  will,  we 
t*bcvt,  th«nk  this  preface  a  long  one: 
ai*d  we  flatter  ourfelves  it  may  not 
"Ctuicntertaining  to  the  generality 
*f  <m  reader  to  give  from  It  a 


** 


chronological  lift  of  the  difFercnt  ma* 
fical  meetings  he  mentions. 

"  A  tan  interview  between  Fran 
cis  I.  King  of  France,  and  Pope 
Leo  X.  in  1515,  at  Eolognain  Italy, 
the  muficians  and  fingers  of  the 
French  King  and  the  Roman  Pontiff 
meeting  together,  formed  the  moft 
numerous  baud  which  had  ever  been 
incorporated  in  thofe  times. 

"  On  the  ceffatlon  of  the  plague 
at  Rome,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
lad  century,  a  mafs  c^mpofed  by  Be- 
nevoli,  for  fix  choirs,  of  four  parts 
each,  was  performed  in  St  Peter's 
church,  of  which  he  was  Maeftro  di 
Capella;  and  the  fingers  amounting 
to  more  than  t<wo  hundred,  were  ar- 
ranged in  different  circles  of  the 
dome  ;  the  fixth  quire  occupying  the 
fummit  of  the  cupola.  On  both  thefe 
occafions  no  inilruments  feem  to  have 
been  employed  but  the  organ." 

"  We  are  told  in  Bonnet**  Hifi% 
de  la  Muf/ttj,  that  the  Te  Deum 
which  Lulli  had  compofed  for  the 
recovery  of  Lewis  XIV.  1686,  was 
afterwards  performed  at  Paris  on  the 
recovery  of  his  elddl  fon  Monfeig- 
neur,  by  three  hundred  tnu/icians, 

"  In  the  year  1723,  mod  of  the 
great  muficians  of  Kurope  were  ajf- 
fc/.iblcd  together  in  the  city  of 
Prague,  by  the  order  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  VL  to  celebrate  the  feflival 
of  hi*  bun^f  crowned  Kin*  t)f  13 jhe- 
mia.  Upon  this  occafiou  there  was 
an  oper.i  performed  in  the  open  air, 
by  a  bu*tdred  v?icts  and  /ivy  hundred  * 
injiruments* 

•'  A  fo!emn  fervicc  was  performed 
T  2  at 
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at  the  funeral  of  Ramcau  1767,  at 
the  church  of  the  oratory  in  Pan's, 
by  all  the  muficians  of  the  King's 
band,  and  by  thofe  of  the  Royal  A- 
cademy  of  muiic,  united.  On  this 
pccafion  we  are  told,  that  many  pieces 
from  Ramcau's  bell  productions  were 
felcded,  which  drew  tears  from  feve-  • 
ral  that  were  prcfent,  by  the  excel- 
lence of  the  muiic,  and  the  melan- 
.  choly  occafion  on  which  it  was  per- 
formed. 

"  At  Santa  Chiara  in  Naples, 
about  the  fame  time,  according  to 
Signor  Corri,  who  was  then  in  that 
city  ft  11  dying  under  the  famous  For- 
pora,  near  three  hundred  muficians 
were  employed  at  the  confecration 
of  a  nun  of  great  diftin&ion. 

"  And  at  the  public  funeral  of  To- 
melli  in  the  fame  city,  I 774>a  a  like 
number  was  affembled  together,  in 
order  to  pay  their  lafl  duty  to  that 
great  mafler.  And  thefe  not  only 
performed  gratis,  but  contributed  to 
the  neceffary  expences  of  this  fokmn 
fervice. 

«•  At  many  other  gran  funzkni 
find  feflivals  in  Rome,  yenice,  and 
other  parts  of  Italy,  a  congrtfs  cf 
two  or  three  hundred  muficians  i.*  not, 
peihap8,  very  uncommon;  but  from 
the  time  that  the  prefent  fyflcrn  cf 
harmony  was  invented  to  this  period, 
110  well  authenticated  inilance,  I  be- 
lieve, could  be  produced  of  five  hun- 
dred performers,  vocal  and  inftru- 
mental,  being  confolidated  into  one 
body,  and  giving  fuch  indifputable 
proof  of  talents  and  discipline  at  on 
the  .Lite  occafun." 

The  preface  is  fucceeded  by  what 
the  Doctor  mcvlciUy  calls  d  Sketch 
cf  the  life  ffHar.del.  it  contains  a 
very  full  account  of  him  and  his  per- 
formances, and  throws  conlidetable 
light  on  that  p;.:t  cf  his  life,  from 
the  time  of  his  quitting  Berlin  iij 
1698,  at  the  age  of  14,  till  his  arri- 
val at  Hamburgh  five  years  after- 
wards, in  which  the  former  memoir! 
pf  fyirn,  have  been  deficient.— Wc  are 


forry  the  bounds  of  our  n*ork  will  not 
allow  us  even  to  abridge  this  fkctch, 
which  is  in  general  well  written,  and 
abounds  with  that  mufical  knowledge 
for  which  Dr  Burney  iB  fo  defcrved- 
ly  admired.  We  cannot,  however, 
avoid  remarking,  that  notwithfland* 
ing  the  Doctor's  profeflion  of  im- 
partiality, the.  faults  of  his  hero  aic 
carefully  palliated.  In  particular,  a 
veil  is  ftudioufiy  caft  over  his  conduct 
in  his  quarrel  with  Senefino;  a  con- 
duct which  certainly  cannot  be  re- 
conciled to  the  rules  of  commou  pru- 
dence, from  whick  indeed  a  genius 
like  Handel  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  deviate. 

The  Doctor  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  introduction  of  ora- 
torios. 

u  Eft  her  >  com  po  fed  fur  the  Duke 
of  Chandos  in  1720,  wna  the  firft  o- 
ratorio  which  Handel  ftt  to  mufic. 
And  eleven  years  after  its  perform- 
ance at  Canons,  a  copy  of  the  fcore 
having  been  obtained,  it  was  repre- 
fented  in  action  by  the  childicn  of 
his  Majefty's  chapel,  at  the  houfe  of 
Mr  Bernard  Gate*  matter  of  the 
boys  in  Ja.nes  ftrcet,  Weftminfter, 
on  Wedncfday,  February  23.  1 7 3 1 f 
The  chorus,  cftnfiliing  of  performers 
from  the  Chapel -Royal  and  Wefl- 
minflcr  Abbey,  was  placed,  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancients,  between  the 
ilage  and  the  orchcflra  ;  and  the  in* 
fir  n  mental  parts  were  chiefly  perform- 
ed  by  gentlemen  who  were  member! 
of  the  Philharmonic  focicty.  After 
this  it  was  performed  by  the  fame 
fingers  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 
which  is  faid  to  have  fuggelled  to 
Handel  the  idea  of  bunging  orato- 
on   the    ftnge.      And   in  1732, 


no 


Jftrer  was  performed  at  the  Hay- 


taarktt  ten  nigiits. 


t> 


The  following  in  fiances  of  Han- 
del's benevolence  ought'  to  be  re? 
corded.  He  performed  the  Meffiah 
annually  for  the  Foundling  Hospi- 
tal:—"  in  confequence  of  thefe, 
performance*,    the  jrcnefaftions  t<t 
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the  charity,  from  the  year  1 749  to 
1 759,by  eleven  performances  under  his 
own  direction,  amounted  to  L.  6935 
From    1760  to   1768,  by 
eight  priform^nces, un- 
der the  condu&  of  Mr 
Smith,         .  .  L.    1332 

From  1769  to  1777,  nine 
performances,  under  that 
of  Mr  Stanley,         .       L.    2032 

L.  1C299 
*•  The  organ  in  the  chapel  of  this 
hofpitai  was  like  wife  a  prefent  from 
Handel :  and  he  bequeathed  as  a  le- 
gacy to  this  charity,  a  fair  copy  of 
the  original  fcore  of  the  Meffiah." 
And  bv  his  will  he  left  L.  1000  to 
the  fund  for  decayed  muficians,  to 
which  the  profits  of  the  prefent  per- 
formance were  chiefly  applied. 

To  the  life  of  Handel  Or  Burney 
ha*  very  properly  added  his  character 
is  a  compofer,  which  we  propofe  to 
iafert  in  our  next  number. 

The  account  of  the  difFerent  per- 
formances in  honour  of  Handel,  is 
prtfaced  by  an  introduction,  in 
which  the  Doctor  {fates  the  facts 
which  gave  rife  to  this  great  idea. 

M  In  a  convcrfation  between  Lord 
Vifcoqnt  Fit  z-  William,  Sii  Watkins 
Williams  Wynn,  and  Joah  Bates, 
tfq;  commifiioncr  of  the  victual- 
ing office,  the  beginning  of  laft  year 
1783,  at  thehoufe  of  the  latter;  af- 
ter remarking  that  the  number  of  e- 
minent  mufical  performers  of  all 
kipils,  both  vocal  and  in  ft  rumen  tal, 
with  which  London  abounded,  was 
far  greater  than  in  any  other  city  of 
Europe,  it  was  lamented  that  tbcie 
***  no  public  periodical  occafion 
for  collecting  and  consolidating  them 
Mo  one  band ;  by  which  means  a  per- 
fotmance  might  be  exhibited  on  fo 
grind  and  magnificent  a  ftale,  as  no 
Pther  part  of  the  world  could  equal. 
The  With  and  death  of  Handel  na- 
turally occurred  to  three  fuch  enthu- 
Mk  admirers  of  that  great  mailer ; 
Ml  it  va*  imntcdiauly  recollected 


that  rtie  next  (now  the  prefent)  year 
would  be  a  proper  time  for  the  intro- 
duction of  fuch  a  cuftom ;  as  it 
formed  a  complete  century  fincc  hif 
hiith,  and  an  exact  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury iince  his  death." 

The  Doctor  then  traces  the  pro- 
gress of  the  idea  thus  darted,  till  it 
was  carried  into  execution  under  the 
patronage  of  his  Majefty  ;  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earls  of  Exeter,  Sand- 
wich, and  Uxbridge  ;  Sir  Watkin 
Williams  Wynn,  and  .Sir  Richard 
jehb,  Baronet,  being  the  directors, 
and  Joah  Bates,  Efq;  the  conductor. 

In  this  introduction  an  account 
is  alfo  given  of  difFerent  inft rumen ts 
which  are  not  in  common  ufe,  and 
which  may  be  faid  to  have  been  re- 
vived on  this  occafion.  The  follow- 
ing circumftance  defenres  to  be  no- 
ticed ;  that  to  conduct  this  band  of 
above  500  performers,  there*  was  no 
perfon  employed  to  beat  time ;  and  ' 
as  it  maybe  faid  to  be  the  firft  inftance  l 
of  any  bandy  at  all  numerous,  per-' 
forming  in  a  fimilar  fituation  without ' 
the  afii  (lance  of  a  manu-duttor—~ 
"  the  performances  in  Weftminfter 
Abbey  may  be  fafely  pronounced  no 
lefs  remarkable  for  the  multiplicity 
of  voices  and  inftruments  employed, 
than  for  accurracy  and  precifion." 
To  this  introduction  a  lid  of  the 
names  of  all  the  performers  employed 
is  fubjoined. 

The  Doctor  then  gives,  the  plan  of 
each  day's  performance  fcparately; 
to  which  he  adds,  by  way  of  com- 
mentary, a  criticifm  both  on  the 
compolition  and  the  performance.-— 
After  the  long  account  we  have  al- 
ready given  of  this  performance,  we 
regret  we  cannot  add  fome  fpecimens 
of  this  parfof  it.  Indeed  it  is  chiefly 
addrefled  to  the  learned,  and  theie 
will  naturally  wiih  to  be  pofTefTed  of 
the  book  itfetf.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever,  take  leave  of  the  Doctor  with- 
out giving  our  readers  the  conclufion 
of  his  account  of  the  firft  day's  per- 
formance. 
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<«  Upon  the  whole,  the  fuccefs  of 
this  day's  performance  may,  with 
the  utmoft  truth,  be  pronounced  en- 
tire, as  its  effects  furpaffed  the  mod 
{anguine  expectations  of  the  grcateft 
•cnthufiafts  for  the  honoiir  of  Handel, 
the  glory  of  the  profeflion,  and  pro- 
sperity ofthi* grand  cuttrpiifc.  And 
sndced  he  muft.  have  been  not  only  a 
iallidious,  but  a  very  ignorant  and 
infeniiblc  hearer  who  did  not  receive 
new  and  exquiiiie  pleafure  from  the 
-compofitiou  and  execution  of  the 
pieces  which  were  this  day  per- 
formed. 

**  But,  in  juflice  to  the  audience, 
it  may  be  faid,  that  though  the  fre- 
quency of  hearing  good  mulic  in  this 
capital  of  late  years  has  fo  far  blunt- 
ed the  edge  of  curiofity  and  appetite, 
that  the  l>t(l  operas  and  concerts  are 
accompanied  with  abuzz  and  murmur 
cf  conversation  equal  to  that  of  a  tu 
nniltuous  crowd  or  the  din  of  high 
change;  yet  now  fuch  a  fiillnds 
reigned,  as  perhaps  never  happened 
before  in  fo  large  an  aflembly.  The 
midnight  hour  was  never  founded  in 
more  perfect  tranquillity  than  tve- 
ry  note  of  thefe  com  poih  ions.  I 
hauc  long  been  watching  the  opera- 
tions of  good  mufic  on  the  fienfibility 
of  .mankind  ;  but  never  remember  in 
any  part  of  Europe  where  I  attend- 
ed muiical  exhibitions  in  the  church, 
theatre,  or  chamber,  to  have  obferved 
fo  much  curiofity  excited,  attention 
bellowed,  or  Satisfaction  glow  in  the 
countenances  of  thofe  prefent,  as  on 
this  oecafion.  The  effects  indeed 
upon  many  were  fuch  as  modern 
times  have  never  before  experienced. 
The  choral  power  of  harmonical  com- 
binations affected  fome  to  tears  and 
fainting,  while  others  were  melted 
and  en: apt  by  the  exquiiite  fwectnefa 
€>{  jingle  founds*  I  had  little  leifurc 
to  contemplate  the  countenances  of 
thofe  around  me  ;  but  when  1  hap- 
pened to  turn  my  eyes  from  the  per- 
formers, I  faw  nothing  but  tears  of  ec- 
^Ucyjand  looks  of  wonder  anddelight* 


"  Nothing,  however,  difcoverei' 
the  admirable  dilcipline  of  the  band, 
and  unwearied  ind  determined  atten- 
tion of  the  audience,  fo  much  as  the 
pauftiy  which  arc  fo  ficquent  in  Han- 
del's mufic  ;  for  U»c:e  were  (o  unain- 
moufly  calculated  a  id  ir.eaf.ired,  th?.t 
no  platoon  >r  fi.ijjle  cannon,  wa»  ever 
fired  with  more  exact  picciiion  or 
unity  of  effect,  th:"i  that  with  which 
the  whole  phalanx  of  this  multitu- 
dinous band  relumed  its  work  after 
all  the  fudden  and  ulually  uulimi- 
inited  ceiTations  of  found,  commo  ily 
called  patios*  which  in  ger.tral  catch 
loquacity  in  the  fact  :  Dwt  now, 
at  all  thefe  unexpected  moments, 
the  iilence  was  found  as  awful  and 
ciitiic,  as  if  none  but  the  tombs  of 
departed  mortals  had  been  preicnt." , 

The  Doctor  concludes  his  book 
with  an  accoiin;  of  the  fums  received, 
which  amounted  to  L.  12736: 12:  IO, 
and  q\  the  diiburfement  of  that  mo- 
ney. From  this  it  appears,  that 
after  paying  all  txpen  es,  L.6oco 
was  given  to  the  fociety  for  decayed 
muiicians.  and  L.  icco  to  the  Weil- 
mi  nfttr  HofpitaV  In  an  appendix 
he  gives  an  account  of  the  fociery  for 
decayed  muiicians,  and  the  regula- 
tions eftabliihed  by  trum. 

This  work  u  emix:ii:hcd  with  fe- 
veral  beautiful  tngraving»: — The 
medal  worn  by  his  Mail  lly  and  the 
Directors ; — the  tomb  of  Handel ; — 
the  tickets  for  the  lirll  three  days 
performance ; — and  views  of  the  feat* 
fur  the  Royal  I'amily,  and  the  orche- 
ftra  :  All  of  which  do  honour  to  the 
artifts  employed.  He  has  alfo  given 
apian  of  the  orciiefira. 

On  the  whole,  ue  arc  pe?  funded* 
that  not  only  the  muficlan.  but  eve- 
ry man  of  tafte,  will  be  pleafid  with 
l)r  Burney's  performance ;  from 
which  we  fhall  probably  fclc&  fome 
further  extracts  in  fome  of  our  fub- 
fequent  nnmbers,  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  our  readers. 

L. 
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IT  is  with  pleafure  we  fee  this  la- 
borious and  inttvuCtive  work  be- 
coming daily  more  and  more  a  fa- 
vourite with  the  public.  The  fub- 
jecl,  which  is  intcreltirig ;  the  plan, 
which  is  new ;  the  matter,  which  is 
well  fclecled,  fully  itttitle  it  to  this 
approbation. 

The  prefent  volume  treat3  of  a  pe- 
riod equally  important  and  intricate 
in  the  hiilories  both  of  Scotland  and 
England.      In  the  one,  the  accefiion 
of  the  Princes  of  the  Houfe  of  Lan- 
cafter,  the  fplendid  enterprifes  of  one 
of  the  princes  of  that  houfe,    the 
weaknefs   and   inability  of  another, 
the  ftrugglcs  and  fubfequent  fall  of 
this   family,    the    elevation    of  the 
Houfe  of  York,  the  dillracled  ftatc 
of  England,  torn  in  pieces  by  con- 
tending factions,  and  its  ancient  no- 
bility aim o It  cut  up  by  the  roots  ;  the 
perplexed  reign  of  our  third  Rich- 
ard ;  and  the  union  at  la  ft  of  the  two 
rofes  in  the  perfou  of  Henry  Earl  of 
Richmond,    raifed  to   the  throne  of 
England  by  the  name  of  Henry  VII. 
In  the  other,  the  reigns  of  our  firft 
James,  and  the  two  fucceeding  mo- 
narch* of  that  name ;  the  improve- 
ments  introduced    under   their   en- 
lightened government,  efpecially  un- 
der that  of  the  firft  ;  the  confulions> 
notwithftanding,   the  difordcrs,    the 
tumults,  which  ftill  continued  to  har- 
*afs  the  king  and  diitrefs  the  people: 
A  complicated  picture,  and  difficult 
to  be  drawn ;  which  the    Reverend 
Author,  however,  has  executed  much 
to  our  fatisfa&ion.     The  divilions, 
indeed,  into  which  his  work  is  par- 
celled out,  though  in  other  refpects 
they  conftitute  a  considerable  paitof 
jt»  merit,  hate  contributed  to  flatteu 
M  fiyac  degrte  the  hlftorical  portion 


of  this  volume.     The  author  is  com- 
pelled, by  the  form  of  his  work,  to> 
aflame  the  manner  of  the  Annalifi 
rather  than  of  the  Hiftorian  ;   while 
all   thofe   circumftances   concerning 
manners,  laws,  conftitution,  and  go- 
vernment, which  ferve  to  enliven  the 
dry  recital  of  facts,  and  which,  in 
other  hiftorics,  are  woven  into  the 
thread  of  the  narrative,  have  here 
each    their   le  pa  rate    place   afligned 
them  ;  and  muft  of  confequence,  un- 
connected   thus    with    each    other* 
fhine   by    their    own    light    alone ; 
while,  whatever  they  have  of  obfeu- 
rity,  cannot  be  illuminated  by  the 
rays  reflected  from  other  portions. 
But  A  ill  the  defects  of  this  method 
arc  far  overbalanced  by  the  advanta- 
ges which  arife  from  it.     We  are  left 
dazzled,  but  more  inftructed.  What 
we  lofe  in  fplendour,  is  fully  compen- 
fated  by  what  we  gain  in  perfpicuity. 
We  contemplate  diftinctly,  and  with- 
out embarraffment,  every  part  as  it 
rifes  before  us*  and  aie  enabled  thus 
more  properly  to  appreciate  each  dif- 
ferent fubject  of  inquiry.    The  read- 
er, we  believe,  of  Dr  Henry's  hifto- 
ry,    will  willingly  fubferibe  to  the 
truth  of  this  opinion. 

The  ftyle  of  this  hrftoiy,  for  it 
can  bear  to  have  all  its  defects  enu- 
merated, is  not,  we  mull  confeU*. 
without  its  faults.  The  mere  mo- 
dern reader,  accuftomed  to  the  ftyle, 
of  the  French  and  their  imitators, 
may  reproach  it  with  being  diilitule 
of  lively  and  pointed  fentences,  of 
the  glare  of  metaphor,  and  the  force 
of  antithesis ;  while  he  who  has  formed 
his  taftc  upon  more  ancient,  and,  an 
he  thinks,  better  models,  will  lament 
the  want  of  that  artificial  compofi- 
tion  which  confers  digajty  aud  cxicx- 
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gy  upon  common  words,  and  which 
Tenders  fimplicity  itfelf  ornamented  *. 
When  we  fpeak  thus,  we  fpeak  of 
the  ftyle  in  general ;  for  there  are 
many  places  not  deftitute  of  juft  and 
proper  ornament,  and  fentences  alfo 
compofed  periodically  in  the  manner 
of  the  ancients.  And  even  with  re- 
gard to  the  whole,  though  wc  would 
not  be  guilty  of  flattery,  which  is 
no  praife,  and  fur  which  reafon  we 
have  exprefled  our  opinion  freely; 
yet  the  general  ftyle  is  altogether 
well  fitted  for  hiilorical  narration, 
and  much  fuptrior  to  that  mob  of 
writers  who  now  a  days  compofe 
what  they  call  Hillories.  If,  while 
it  inftru&s,  it  does  not  plcafc  in  fo 
high  a  degree  as  the  ftyle  of  fome  hi- 
storians of  our  own  country,  who  do 
both ;  yet  it  does  not  offer  wit  in- 
ftead  of  truth,  and  entertainment  in- 
ftcad  of  facts,  like  the  univcrfal  hi- 
ttory  of  Voltaire.  There  is  one  fen- 
tence  of  our  author,  among  many 
others,  which  we  (hall  felect  as  a 
fpecimen,  which  cannot  fail  to  plcafc 
the  modern  reader,  and  cannot  dif- 
pleafe  the  ancient.  "  About  this 
time  Edmund  Duke  of  Somerfet  re- 
turned into  England  (having  loft 
Normandy,  and  all  the  territories  of 
the  Englifh  in  the  north  of  France, 
except  Calais),  and  took  poflefiion 
of  that  place,  in  the  favour  of  the 
queen  and  hatred  of  the  nation,  which 
had  been  filled  by  the  late  Duke  of 
»SufFblk."  The  antithtfis  here  is  for- 
cible at  the  fame  time  and  jail. 

Having  thus  delivered  our  general 
opinion  with  regard  both  to  the  mat- 
ter and  foim  of  the  work,  it  will 
now  be  proper  to  give  fume  extracts; 
not  that  the  merit  of  the  work  can 
be  judged  from  them,  but  in  confor- 
mity to  common  practice,  and  to  af- 
ford fome  aroufement  to  our  readers 
who  may  not  have  feen  the  work  it- 
felf: And  as  nothing  can  afford  high- 
er plcafure  than  a  cor.traft  between 
the  humanity  and  liberality  wliich 


now  prevails,  and  the  fuperftitioa 
and  bigotry  which  difgraced  our 
forefathers,  we  fhall  produce  accor- 
dingly two  examples  to  this  purpofc, 
which  cannot  fail  to  imprefs  us  with 
a  deep  fenfe  of  the  happiutfs  of  our 
piefent  fituation.  The  firft  is  an 
account  of  the  batbarous  treatment 
of  that  renowned  heroine  the  maid  of 
Orleans. 

*"  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  King 
Henry  in  France,  an  event  happen- 
ed  which  filled  the  Engliih  with  the 
moft  lively  tranfports  of  joy.  This 
was  the  capture  of  the  Maid  of  Or 
leans,  who  for  fome  time  paft  had 
been  the  great  object  of  their  dread 
and  hatred.  That  intrepid  heroine 
had  fought  her  way  into  the  town  of 
Compeignc,  which  was  befieged  by 
the  Englifh  and  Burgundians  ;  and 
on  the  very  next  day,  May  25.  (he 
headed  a  fally,  which  at  Mr  it  was- 
fuccefsfui,  but  at  laft  repulfed.  The 
Maid,  as  ufual,  placed  heifelf  in  the 
rear  of  her  troops,  and  frequently 
faced  about  on  the  purfuers,  and  put 
them  to  a  (land.  At  length  being 
fur  rounded,  and  pulled  from  her 
horfe,  finding  it  impoflible  to  efcape, 
fhe  furrendertd  herfelf  a  prifoner  to 
the  Baftard  of  Vcndome,  who  deli- 
vered her  to  John  de  Luxembourg 
Earl  of  Ligny,  commander  of  the 
Burgundian  army.  The  joy  of  the 
Englifh  and  Burgimdiaus  ou  thia 
occafion  was  txccfBve  ;  and  the 
whole  camp  rcfuund«:d  with  loud 
and  reiterated  acclamations-  There 
were  as  great  rejoicings  at  Pnris,  and 
other  places  in  polRfiion  of  the  Eng- 
lifh, a&  if  they  had  obtained  the  moft 
decifive  victory. 

"  The  unhnf  py  mnid,  from  the 
firit  moment  of  her  captivity,  wa» 
ungratefully  ncgleftcd  by  her  friends, 
and  cruelly  treated  by  her  enemies." 
—The  Duke  of  Bedford,  having; 
bought  her  from  the  Earl  of  Ligny 
for  the  enourmous  fum  of  io,oaol" 
and  an  annuity  of  300  L  to  the  Ba- 
ftard 
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ftard  of  Vendome,  (he  was  conduced 
to  Rou  en,  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
and  loaded  with  iions.     In  this  de- 
plorable   ft  ate    flic  languifhed  many 
months,  while  her  enemies  were  con- 
triving   the    mode  of  proceeding  a- 
gainfl    her,  in    order  to  fecure  her 
condemnation.   MtfTcngcrs  were  ftnt 
to  the  place  of  her  nativity,  to  in- 
veftigate  the  actions  of  her  youth  ; 
but  the   reports  they  brought  lack 
were  not  unfavourable.     As  a  pii- 
foner  of  war,  (he  was  in  titled  to  be 
treated  with  civility,  and  either  to  be 
exchanged  or  ranfomed.     At  length 
a  commifBon  was  granted  to  the  Bi- 
fhop   of   Beauvois,    brother   Martin 
vicar-general  of  the  inquifition,  and 
certain  doctors  of  the  canon  law,  to 
try  her  for  hercfy,  forcer)",  and  wirch- 


tation,  in  order  to  fave  both  her  bo- 
dy and  her  foul  from  toiment.     At 
length  lie   confented  to    fubfetibe, 
with  the  fign  cf  the  crofs,  a'folcmn 
promifc  never   more  to   bear  arms, 
or  wear  man's  apparel ,  to  which,  it 
is  faid,  fcvtral  ether  articles  unknown 
to   htr  wcic  added.     She  was  then 
furnifhtd  with  the  e!rtfs  of  her  own 
fex  ;  but  it  was  taken   away  in  the 
night  by  her  guards,   and  a  man's 
diefs  put  in  its  place  ;  of  which  (he 
complained  bitterly  in  the  morning, 
and  continued  in  bed  as  long  as  na- 
ture would  permit.  When  conftrain- 
ed  to  rife,  fhe  covered  hcrfelf  with 
fome  part  of  the  man's  apparel;  on 
which  her  keepers,  who  had  an  op- 
portunity of  obferving  all   her  ac- 
tions,   rufhed  into  the  room.     Her 


craft.     All  her  judges  were  zealous    judges  vtere  afltrrbled ;  the  keepers 
in  the  Englifh  intereft,  and  detcimi-     fwore  they  had  feen  her  in  man's 


ned,  If  poifible,  to  find  her  guilty. 
Thefe  judges  held  their  firil  fcfGon 
Feb.  13.  A.  D.  1431,    when   their 
forlorn  prifoner  was  brought  before 
them  loaded  with  irons ;  from  whieh 
Hie  earneftly   intreated  them  to  re- 
lieve her,  but  in  vain.     In  that,  and 
fifteen  fucceeding  felfions,  they  a/k- 
ed  her  a  prodigious  number  of  que- 
stions, many  of  them  very  artful  and 
enfnaring  ;  but  though  fhe  was  quite 
illiterate,  and, was  not  allowed  the 
sffiftance  of  any  counfel,  fhe  anfwer- 
cd  all  their  queflions  in  a  manner  fo 
acute  and  guarded,  that  they  gained 
no  advantage.       Jn  a  word,    they 
could  difcover  nothing  on  which  to 
found  a  fentence  of  condemnation, 
except — that   flic   had    worn  man's 
clothes  and  arms,    and  engaged  in 
+*r — and  that  fhe  perfifted  in  decla- 

3,  that  (he  believed  the  viiions  the 
feen   were   real   viiions.      Her 
pofecutors  then  laboured  to  work 


clothes ;  a  fentence  of  death  was 
pronounced  v. pun  her  as  a  relapfcd 
heretic  ;  and  fhe  was  delivered  to  the 
fceular  arm  to  put  that  fentence  in 
execution. 

**  This  was  accordingly  done  in 
the  market-place  of  Rouen,  May  30. 
in  the  pr  eft  nee  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Wiichetlcr,  feveral  other  bifhops,  all 
her  judges,  and  an  amazing  multi* 
tude  of  fpectators.     On  the  front  of 
the  pile  of  wood  on  .which  fhe  was1  to 
be  burnt,  a  tablet  was  fufpended  with 
this  inscription,  "  Joan,  who  made 
herfelf  be  called  the  Maid,  a  perni- 
cious liar,  a  deceiver  of  the  people^ 
a    forcerefs,  fuperftitious,   prefump- 
tuous,  cruel,  a  blafphemer,  an  infi- 
del, a  murderer,  an  idolater,  a  wor- 
fhipper  of  the  devil,  an  apoftatc,  fchif- 
matic,    and    heretic. M      When    the 
Maid   appeared,    {till    loaded   with 
chains,  emaciated,  dejected,  and  ba- 
thed in  tears,  a  pried  mounted  a  pul- 


°poo  the  two  powerful  paffions  of    pit,  and  pronounced  a  molt  virulent 
tile  love  of  life  and  fear  of .  death—     invective  again  it  the  unhappy  victim 


by  painting,  in  the  itrongelt  colours, 
uc  Jftport  of  that  fentence  which 
^16  oe  pronounced  upon  her — and 
kjttfiaoiiig  her  to  make  a  rccan- 


about  to  be  facrificcd  ;  concluding 
with  this  hypocritical  declaration,— 
"  Joan,  the  church  can  protect  you 
no  longer,  and  now  gives  you  up  to 
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fecularjuftice."    The  fecular  magi- 
strates were  fo  much  affected,  that 
they  could  pronounce  only  the  (ingle 
word,  Proceed.     She  was  then  pla- 
ced on  the  pile,  and  reduced  to  a  fli- 
cs,   embracing  a  crofs,  and  calling 
on  the  name  of  Jefua  to  her  lad  mo- 
ment.    Thus  peri(hed,  in  the  mid  ft 
of  flames,  and  under  a  load  of  ca- 
lumny, the  virtuous,  heroic  maid  of 
Orleans,  whofe  only  crime  fcems  to 
have  been  an  ardent  enthufiaflic  love 
of  her  country,  which  (he  preferved 
from  a  foreign  yoke.     The  beft  apo- 
logy that  can  be  made  for  her  profe- 
cutors  is — that  their  refentment  was 
inflamed  beyond  meafure  by  the  lof- 
fes  they  had   fuftaincd — that  they 
really  believed  her  to  be  an  agent  of 
the  devil — and  that  they  hoped,  by 
her  difgrace  and  death,   to  recover 
their  former  afcendent  over  their  e- 
netnics ;  in  which  they  wexe  disap- 
pointed." 

In  the  fecond  extract,  we  have 
fin  example  which,  though  not  at- 
tended with  fuch  cruelty,  is  yet 
perhaps  a  more  extraordinary  proof 
of  the  violence  of  tyranny,  and  the 
power  of  fuperftition,  exhibited  on 
the  perfon  of  a  princefs  of  the  blood- 
royal  of  England. 

•*  The  court  of  England  was  at 
this  time  a  fcene  of  the  mod  violent 
factions.  The  Cardinal  of  Winche- 
fter,  who  had  fpies  in  the  family  of 
his  rival  the  Duke  of  Glouceftcr,  be- 
ing informed  by  one  of  them,  that 
the  Duchefs  had  ptivate  meetings 
wiih  one  Sir  Roger  Bolingbroke,  a 
pried,  who  was  reputed  a  necro- 
fcnancer,  and  Marjory  Gourdimain, 


commonly  called  the  Witch  of  Ey*t 
commanded  them  all  to  be  appre- 
hended, and  accufed  of  treafon  ;  pre- 
tending that  they  had  made  an  image 
of  the  king  in  wax,  and  placed  it  be- 
fore a  fire,  that  a*  the  image  melted 
the  King's  (Irength  and  flefh  might 
decay    till  it   was    quite  deflroyed. 
Such  an  accufation  would  only  have 
excited  laughter  in  a  more  enlight- 
ened age,  but  was  then  treated  as  a 
moil   ferious   affair.     The  Duchefs 
was  examined  by  the  two  Archbi- 
fhops  and  feveral  other  prelates  ;  and 
folemnly  tried  by  the  Earls  of  Hun- 
tington, Stafford,  Suffolk,  Northum- 
berland,   &c;  and  though  no  evi- 
dence was  produced  at  her  trial,  of 
the  image  of  wax,  or  of  any  thing 
that  had  the  lraft  relation  to  treafon, 
fhe  was  fentenced  to  do  public  pe- 
nance  in  St  Paul's,  and  two  other 
churches,  on  three  feveral  days,  and 
to  be  imprifoned  for  life.     A  cruel 
and  unjuft  fentence,  which  was  dicta- 
ted by    party- rage,    and  executed 
with  the  grcateft  rigour.     Boling- 
broke,  who  was  a  mathematician, 
and  on  that  account  reputed  a  ma* 
gician,    was  condemned  to  death, 
and  executed  at  Tyburn  :    Marjory 
Gourdimain  was  burnt  in  Smith- 
field." 

Our  bounds  will  not  permit  us  to 
follow  the  author  through  his  labo- 
rious refearches  into  our  religion, 
learning,  conftitution,  and  manners. 
For  thefe  the  reader  muff  confult  the 
book  itfelf ;  which  we  coniider  as  a 
valuable  acquifition  to  the  hillorical 
learning  of  this  country. 


Thoughts  on  the  Manufacture  and  Trade  of  Salt,  on  the  Herring  Fifhtrie*% 

isc.  by  the  Ear/cfDvvDQHALD.  Edin.  printed  for  W.  Creech. 

*VJ"  OT  having  room  here  to  enter  date  that  part  of  his  Lordlhip't  Ut- 

•^  ^  fully  into  the  general  merits  of  ter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  So- 

this  intercfting  and  patriotic  publica-  ciety  which  defenbes  the  mctnofll  of 

lion,  we  mall  confine  ouifelves  to  a  purifying  common  fait, 
few  obferotions,  tending  to  eluci-        The  contrivance  if  much  to  lie  * 
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toameoded  for  the  eafe  with  which 
the  procefs  is  performed,  and  for  the 
certainty  of  its  fuccefs  :  for  by  this 
means  the  fah  is  freed  from  the  im- 
parities which  impart  a  bitter  tafte  to 
the  meat,  and  prevent  it  from  keep- 
ing fo  long  untainted  as  that  which 
is  cured  with  bay -fait  made  in  fo- 
reign countries  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun*  The  defciiption  of  the  pro- 
cefs  is  given  by  Lord  Dundonald  in 
the  following  words : 

"  Take  a  veflel,  of  a  conical  fi- 
gure, with  a  hole  in  the  apex  or  fmall 
end  of  it ;  put  it  near  the  fire,  with 
the  bottom  or  bafe  uppermoft  ;  fix 
it  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  may  be 
moderately  heated  by  a  ftove  or  flew 
going  round  it;  fill  it  with  fait;  take 
a  twentieth  part  of  the  fait  contained 
in  the  veflel,  diflblve  it  in  its  proper 
proportion  of  water  in  an  iron  pan  ; 
let  it  boil,  and  pour  it,  when  hot, 
upon  the  furface  of  the  fait  in  the 
conical  veflel.    The  hot  and  fully  fa- 
tarated  folution  will  diflblve  no  more 
fea-falt,  but  will,  as  it  defcends  and 
titrates  through  the  fait  in  the  vef- 
fcl,  liquefy  or  diflblve  the  magnefia 
falita  and  magnefia  vitriolata,  which 
will  drop  out  at  the  aperture  in  the 
{audi  end  of  the  conical  veflel.    Af- 
ter that  the  liquor  has  ctafed  to  drop, 
take  out  a  twentieth  part  more  of  the 
fait  contained  in  the  veflel,  diflblve 
it  in  water,  proceed  as  afbrcfaid,  pour 
it  on  the  fait,  and  repeat  the  fame 
with  frefh  quantities  of  fait  out  of 
the  veflel,  until  the  remaining  fait  be 
of  the  required  purity.    Three  warn- 
ings will  render  home-made  fait  pu- 
rer than  bay-falt.     Each  operation 
leaders  the  fait  4}  times  purer  than 
it  was  before.     Its  purity,  throwing 
•ff  the  fmall  fractional  parts  in  each 
tonltiplication,  will  increafe  in  the 
following  progreifion : 


Firft  operation 
Second  ditto 
Third  ditto 
Fourth  ditto 
Filth  ditto 


4-5 

20. 

91. 

410. 

1845. 


Every  perfon  maypra&ife  this  im- 
provement at  his  own  kitchen  fire-fide 
with  Very  little  trouble  to  himfelf. 

I  know  families  who  do  fo,  em- 
ploying the  heat  of  their  common 
fire  to  keep  the  fait  warm  while 
the  procefs  is  going  on.  And  the 
meat  which  they  cure  by  it  cornea 
up  to  their  expectation  in  every  re* 
fpect :  it  is  better  tailed,  lefs  hard, 
and  keeps  for  a  long  time  free  from 
any  taint.  The  reafon  of  this  fupe- 
riority  is  very  well  explained  by 
Lord  Dundonald  upon  the  moft  Am- 
ple and  juft  chemical  principles. 

Sea-water  contains  two  other  falts* 
befides  that  which  we  wifti  to  collect 
by  evaporation  for  culinary  putpofes* 
One  of  thofe  is  a  fait  compote!  of 
the  earth  of  magnefia,  fuch  magne- 
fia as  is  commonly  ufed  in  flight  dif- 
orders  of  the  flomach  ;  and  vitriolic 
acid,  which  we  more  frequently  de- 
nominate fpirit  of  vitriol,  or  oil  of 
vitriol.  When  the  acid  of  vitriol 
and  magnefia  are  mixed  together* 
they  unite  to  form  a  neutral  fait* 
which  we  know  very  well  under  the? 
name  of  Epfom  fait,  or  the  bitter 
purging  fait.  This  fait  is  poflefled 
of  qualities  the  very  reverfe  of  thofe 
which  are  ufeful  in  the  prefervatioa 
of  butcher-meat  or  fea-fifh :  for 
this  fait  both  communicates  a  very 
bitter,  naufeous,  difagrecable  tafte 
to  the  meat,  and  promotes  putrefac- 
tion in  a  very  remarkable  degree;  fa 
that  the  employment  of  this  fait 
counteracts  the  good  efie&s  of  thofe 
which  are  truly  antifeptic. 

The  other  fait  has  common  lime- 
ftone  or  chalk  for  its  bafis ;  and  this 
is  united  with  fpirit  of  fait,  the  very 
fame  acid  which  enters  into  the  com - 
pofition  of  the  common  fea-falt.  This 
earthy  fait  is  alfo  extremely  pernici- 
ous and  di  (agreeable.  The  way  by 
which  Lord  Dundonald's  operation 
gets  clear  of  them  is  this:  Both  Ep- 
fom fait  and  the  calcareous  marine 
fait  diflblve  in  much  larger  quantU* 
ties  in  warm  water  than  they  do  in  *^.t 
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cold  water.  So  that  if  you  make  a 
faturated  folution  of  thofe  falts  in 
cold  water,  by  putting  the  folution 
upon  the  lire  to  boil,  a  great  deal 
more  of  both  will  he  taken  up.  But 
however  long  you  boil  a  folution  of 
fea  fait,  no  more  will  L»c  diflolved,  bc- 
caufe  fea- fait  is  equally  fnluble  in 
cold  water  and  boiling.  Therefore 
a  faturated  folution  of  impure  com- 
mon fait  in  cold  water  being  made 
to  boil,  will  diflplvc  no  more  of  the 
fea  fait    as   it  filtrates  through  the 


inverted  cone,  though  it  is  capable  of 
diflblving  a  larger  quantity  of  the 
other  two  falts  in  its  paflage,  and  of 
carrying  them  off  diflolved.  By  re- 
peating the  procefs  fufficiently  often, 
the  fea- fait  is  almoft  entirely  freed 
from  the  admixture  of  the  impure 
falts,  and  thus  rendered  much  fitter 
for  all  the  ufeful  purpofes  of  life. 
And  the  difcovery  upon  the  whole 
is  juftly  regarded  as  a  very  important 
improvement  upon  the  manufacture 
of  this  valuable  article  of  commerce* 


Difcours  fur  cette  Que/Hon,  &c.  i.  e.  A  Difceurfe  concerning  the  Q$eftion% 
Whether  the  age  of  Auguftus  ought  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  Lewis  XIV. 

"  with  refpect  to  Literature  and  Science?  By  the  Count  d'Albon,  Member 
cf  the  ffreattfi  part  of  the  European  Academies*  8vo,  17B4. 

HERE   comes  forth  again   M.     milling;  and  therefore  fuch  as  are  de- 
Ay  AlKnn  with  a  nrw  an**  Kv<».     firous  of  further    information,  may 

eafily  purchafe  it. 

One  of  the  firft  things  that  fur* 
prifed  us  in  this  pamphlet,  was  to 
fee  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  deemed 
equal  to  that  of  Augudus  with  re- 
fpttt  to  epic  poetry,  without  going 
out  of  the  French  territories  to  find 
a  rival  to  Virgil.  Milton  certainly 
would  have  kicked  up  his  heels ;  but 
furely  Voltaire,  allowing  to  his 
Hcmiade  all  the  applaufe  it  defcrves, 
was  not  worthy  to   be   his   colour- 


d'  Albon,  with  a  new  and  live- 
ly production,  in  which  he  folves  a 
queftion  of  a  nice  kind,  ar.d  which 
is  proper  to  furnifli  a  very  intend- 
ing difcuflion.  He  decides  the 
point  in  66  pages ;  but  we  appre- 
hend he  will  be  deemed  more  fhort 
than  pithy  by  the  more  iultrucfced 
part  of  his  readers.  In  the  general 
term  of  the  age  of  //uqujiur,  he 
comprehends  the  reigns  of  Julius  Cae- 
far,  Augudus,  and  half  of  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  which  take  in  a  pe- 
riod of   118  years;  and  the  age  of    grinder.      Roufleau  is  alfo  made  here 


Lewis  XIV.  is  here  n  retched  out  to 
the  end  of  the  reitni  of  his  fucci  dor. 
It  is  certain,  that  the  two  princely 
competitors  here  brought  upon  the 
fcene,  were  both  patrons  of  learning 
and  learned  men,  more  efpec'ally  of 
wits  and  poets;  and  it  appais  alfo, 
that  the  pr<<trciiuii  they  granted  to 
the  mufes  and  the  fciences,  oii^i- 
nated  nearly  fmm  the  fame  motive, 
the  defire  of  having  their  exploits 
fung  or  faidhy  bards  and  hiiloiians. 
We  mall  not  follow  our  author  dtp 
by  flep  in  this  delicate  and  ambi- 
guous line  of  comparifon.  but  (hall 
only  take  notice  of  their  refult :  the 
book  is  fmally  may  be  bought  for  a 


to  go  fnacks  with  Horace,  and  to 
divide  with  him  the  lyric  prize: — if 
he  came  in  for  a  third,  it  might  be 
granted  him  ;  for  he  is  undoubtedly 
fublime  in  his  ideas,  rich  in  expref* 
fion,  elegant  and  harmonious  in  his 
verification,  and  happy  and  brilliant 
in  his  imagery  :  in  all  which  Horace 
is  his  match  ;  but  much  his  fu  peri  or 
in  amenity,  delicacy,  variety,  phi- 
lofophy,  and  attic  fait.  Equality, 
again,  affirms  pur  author,  111  fatirical 
competition :  well,  here,  Boileau, 
indeed,  favrs  him  from  heavy  ccn- 
fure.  Ytt  Boileau,  after  all,  did  not 
laugh  vice  out  of  countenance  with 
fuch  good-humoured  ploaiantry  and 
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Infinuating  reproach  as  the  Roman 
{atirift.  We  cannot  fay  we  are  bet- 
ter (atisfied  with  the  footing  of  e- 
quality  in  which  he  places  the  two 
ages  in  queilion  with  refped  to  pa- 
JUral  poetry*  rhetoric,  and  epiftolary 
writing.  He  is,  however,  obliged 
to  acknowledge  the  fupetiority  of  the 
Auguftan  age  with  rel'ped  to  didaclic 
poetry ,  and  the  eloquence  of  the  bar ; 
though  to  this  latter  article  he  pre- 
fixes a  perhaps,  which  exprefTes  the 
painful  ftruggle  of  national  vanity 
againft  overpowering  truth.  We  will 
not  con  trad  id  our  author,  when  he 
gives  the  palm  in  tragedy  and  comedy 
to  the  dramatic  poet3  of  the  age  of 
Lewis.  With  rtfpec\  to  the  former, 
we  cannot  even  enter  into  a  compa- 
rison, as  the  works  of  Pollio,  the 
only  tragic  writer  of  the  Auguftan 
age,  have  not  come  down  to  our 
tines ;  and  there  is  no  age  that  would 
aot  have  derived  a  high  degree  of 
luftre  from  the  dramatic  productions 
•f  Corneille  and  Racine.  It  was  on- 
ly a  Shakefpeare  that  could  furpaft 
the  energy ,  the  vehemence,  and  fub- 
h'mity  of  the  former  ;  and  no  tragic 
poet  ever  equalled  the  latter  in  grace, 
eloquence,  tinetafte,  exquifitc  judg- 
ment, and  harmonious  numbers.  Cre- 


billon  had  great  powers  in  tragedy, 
efpecially  in  exhibiting  fcenes  of  ter- 
ror, which  he,  however,  exaggera- 
ted ;  and  Voltaire  deferves  a  higk 
rank  among  the  favourites  of  the 
tragic  mufe.  So  that  here  the  com* 
parifon  is  entirely  in»  favour  of  the 
age  of  the  French  Auguftus ;  and 
the  fame  may  be  faid  with  rcfpc&  to 
comedy. 

That  the  age  of  Lewis  furpafled 
that  of  Auguftus  in  hiftory,  jurif- 
prudence,  and  political  fcience,  our 
author  pofitively  affirms ;  and  we 
mud  pefitively  deny,  until  we  are 
better  informed.  As  to  dialtcJ/cs$ 
mathematics*  and  philology,  they  have 
certainly  gained  ground,  and  rifen  to 
high  degrees  of  improvement.  It  is 
alfo  certain,  that  modern  times  have 
furniihed  .various  kinds  of  corapofi- 
tions,  of  which  the  ancients  (as  far 
as  we  know)  had  no  idea  ;  nor  is  it 
to  be  doubted,  that  in  the  age  of 
Lewis  philofophers  and  philologifta 
increafed  and  multiplied  much  be- 
yond the  hterary  population  of  theT 
Auguftan  age,  gieatly  replenifhed 
the  bookfeller's  mops,  and  extend- 
ed far  and  wide  the  furfacc  ef 
fcience. 


Memoir e  Phyfique,  &V.  i.e.  A  Memoir,  containing  a  PkikJbpbUal  and  Medh 
cal  Reprefentathn  of  the  Marks  of  mutual  Reftmblance  that  are  obfervablein 
the  Phenomena  of  the  Virgula  Divina  (or  divining  Rod),  of  Magnet  ifmf  and 
of  Eleclricity.    By  M.  Thou  yen  el.     Paris. 


MR  T houvf. n el,  the  author  of 
this  ingenious  memoir,  a  man 
of  confequence  and  a  philofopher,  ha* 
ving  been  charged  by  the  King  of 
France  with  a  commifBon  to  analyfe 
the  mineral '  and  medicinal  waters  of 
that  country,  he  called  in  to  his  af« 
fiftance  in  this  important  under- 
taking a  Mr  Bleton,  who  for  fome 
years  pad  has  excited  universal  at- 
tention, by  a  lingular  faculty  of  per- 
^erring  and  indicating  fubterranc- 
ewtprbgiand  currents  by  fenfatfan. 


In  the  firft  part  of  this  memoir, 
Mr  Thouvenel  afcertains  a  great 
number  of  Mr  Bleton's  difcoverict 
by  rtfpe&able  affidavits.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  ftrong  fact  in  favour  of 
Bletonifm:  For  a  long  time  thjr 
traces  of  feveral  fp rings  and  their  re- 
fervoirs  in  the  lands  of  the  Abbe*  de 
Vervains  had  been  entirely  loft.  It 
appeared,  neverthelefs,  by  ancient 
deeds  and  titles,  that  thefe  fprings 
and  refer voirs  had  exifted.  A  neigh- 
bouring abbey  was  fuppofed  to  have 
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turned  their  waters,  for  its  benefit* 
into  other  channels ;  and  a  law-fuit 
vii  commenced  upon  this  fuppofi- 
tion.  M.  Bleton  was  applied  to: 
he  difcovcrcd  at  once  the  new  courfe 
of  the  waters  in  question  ;  his  difco- 
very  was  ascertained,  and  the  law- 
fuit  was  terminated. 

Bleton  has  been  miflaken  more 
than  once;  and  our  author  enume- 
rates, with  the  faireit  candour,  the 
cafes  in  which  be  has  failed.  But 
thefc  cafes  are  very  rare  iii  compan- 
ion with  thofe  in  which  he  has  fuc- 
ceeded.  Befide,  our  author's  account 
of  the  curcumflanccs  that  occafioncd 
his  miftakes,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  repaired,  lhow»  that 
thefe  few  exceptions  prove  nothing 
againfl,  but  much  for,  the  general 
rule. 

In  the  fecond  part  our  author 
treats  at  large  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  imprcflions  made  by  iub- 
terraneous  waters  and  mines  may  be 
naturally  enough  accounted  for ;  and 
in  fupport  of  this  opinion,  adduces  a 
number  of  new  facts  more  furp riling 
than  thofe  he  before  had  mentioned. 

Having  afcertained  a  general  law 
by  which  fub  terra  neons  electricity 
exerts  an  influence  upon  the  bodies 
of  certain  individuals  eminently  fuf- 
ceptible  of  that  influence,  and  fhown 
that  this  law  is  the  fame,  whether 
the  electrical  action  anlcs  from  cui- 
rents  of  warm  or  cold  water,  from 
currents  of  humid  air,  from  coal  or 
metallic  mines,  from  fulphur,  and  fo 
on;  heobferves,  that  there  is  a  diver- 
fity  in  the  phylical  andorganical  im- 
prefOons  which  are  produced  by  this 
electrical  action,  according  as  it  pro- 
ceeds from  different  foible  bodes, 
which  are  more  or  lefs  conductors  of 
electrical  emanations.  There  are  al- 
io artificial  procefTes  which  concur 
in  leading  us  to  diftinguifh  the  dif- 
ferent focufes  or  conductors  of  mi- 
neral electricity,  and  in  thefe  procef- 
fes  the  ufe  of  elect  rometrical  rods  de* 
fcrves  the  attention  of  philofophcn, 


who  might  perhaps,  in  proceft  of 
time,  fubflitute  in  their  place  a  more 
perfect  inflrument.  Their  phyfical 
and  fpontaneous  mobility,  and  its 
electrical  caufe,  are  demon flrated  by 
indifputable  experiments. 

All  the  hot  faring  t  in  France,  tra- 
ced by  our  author  from  the  places 
where  they  flow  to  the  places  where 
their  formation  commences,  (fo one- 
times at  a  di (lance  of  fifteen  leagues), 
led  him  conflantly  to  malTes  of  coal, 
where  they  are  collected  and  heated 
in  bafons  of  different  depths  and  di  - 
mentions,  nourished  by  the  filtration 
of  lakes  and  the  courfe  of  torrents, 
and  mineralized  by  faline,  fulphure- 
ous,  metallic,  and  bituminous  fub- 
fiances,  in  the  natural  furnaces  where 
they  are  heated,  or  in  the  Jirata 
through  which  they  flow. 

Thelaft,  and  the  moil  fingular  and 
important  phenomenon  which  our 
author  met  with  in  the  courfe  of  his 
experiments,  mufl  not  be  here  omit- 
ted. Over  the  veins  of  iron  mines 
alone,  the  elect  rometrical  rods  aflame  a 
motion  of  rotation  diametrically  op- 
pofite  to  that  which  they  exhibit  over 
all  other  mines.  This  phenomenon 
takes  place  with  the  fame  difti action 
when  iron  and  other  metals  are  extract- 
ed from  their  mines,  and  depofited 
underground.  But  the  molt  remark- 
able citcumflancc  in  this  distinctive 
aft  ion  of  thefe  metals  is,  that  it  has  a 
uniform  and  con  flan  t  direction  from 
eafl  to  weft  in  all  metals,  iron  ex- 
cepted ;  jufl  as  iron,  rendered  magne- 
tic, has  an  action  directed  from  fouth 
to  north.  The  action  of  red  metals 
is  more  palpable  than  that  of  the 
white :  but  the  latter,  though  weaker, 
has  neverthelefs  a  real  exiftence  in 
the  fulphur.  In  the  fupplcment  to 
this  memoir,  there  is  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  procefTes  that  have  fur- 
nifhed  thefe  invariable  refults.  They 
will  naturally  fuggefl,  fays  our  au- 
thor, the  idea  of  conflicting  an  c- 
lectrical  compafs,  which  may  be  of 
as  eminent  ufe  in  experimental  phi-- 
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lofophy,  as  the  magnetic  compafs  it 
in  navigation.  1  he  natural  andfpon- 
tancous  direction  of  metallic  emana- 
tions towards  the  weft,  being  afcer- 
taintd,  it  only  remains  to  render  them 
palpable,  by  the  conftruftion  of  an 
inltrument  which  may  be  fubftituted 
inthc  place  oftheele&rometrical  twig, 
that  gots  vulgarly  by  the  name  of 
the  dividing  rod. 


Our  author  then  returns  to  the 
particular  object  of  his  commifiion, 
and  relates  the  difcoverics  and  the 
rcfults  he  obtained  from  an  attentive 
obfervation,  and  a  laborious  analyfis 
of  the  mineral  waters  in  France,  in 
which  it  appears  he  was  moft  fuc- 
cefsfully  affifled  by  the  fingular  ta- 
lent, or  rather  organization,  of  M. 
Blcton. 


Aldrffr  from  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  Baronet*  on  thefulj^flofthc  Coal,  Tar, 

and  Iron  Branch: s  of  Trade. 


AFter  taking  notice  of  the  feve- 
ral  difcoveries  of  Lord  Dundo- 
nald,  Mr  Cort  of  Gofport,  and  Meffrs 
Wyatt  and  Bolton  of  Birmingham, 
with  regard  to  the  arts  of  extracting 
tar  and  pitch  from  pit-coal,  making 
bar-iron  from  pig-iron,  without  the 
aid  cither  of  coal  or  of  charcoal,  and 
of  conducting  under  one  common 
roof,   and  by  one  common  ft  cam - 
engine,  all  the  different  procefies  of 
find  ting  the  pig  from  the  ftonc  or 
ore ;  the  conversion  of  the  pig  into 
blooms ;  the  hammering  of  the  blooms 
into  bar-iron  ;  the  flitting  and  rolling 
the  bar ;  and  the  conveifion  of  the 
pig  and  bar  metals  into  various  ma- 
nufactured at  tides  of   goods  ;- 
Sir  J.  D.    obferves,  that    the   ad- 
vantages of  thefe  three  difcoveries 
combined,  give  the  command  of  the 
iron  trade  of  the  world  to  Britain ; 
becaufe  Britain  is  the  only  countiy 
hitherto   known,  in  which  feams  of 
coal,    iron -(lone,    or  iron- ore,  and 
lime  ft  one,     (the    three    component 
parts  of  which  iron  is  made),  are  fre- 
quently found  in  the  fame  field,  and 
in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  fea ; 
as  is  the  cafe  upon  Sir  J.  D.'s  own 
eftate  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh, 
wheie  there  arc  not  kfe  than  3000  acres 
ofeoat,  iron-ftonc,  and  limeftone. 
.  To  enable  us  the  better*  to  judge 
of  the  importance  of  thefe  three  in* 
«t*tioMte  tke  iron  tiadc,  he  makes 
^tftfatte  of  the  expenee  and  profit 
thefirft  and  wm  fixnple  branch 
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of  it,  viz.  the  making  of  pig-iron 
by  a  blaft- furnace,  worked  by  wa- 
ter, and  conduced  in  the  common 
way  ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  the 
profit  of  manufacturing  750  tons  an- 
nually is  upwards  of  L.  1 600. 

"  Now,  when  the  profits  upon  the 
pig-iron  trade,  even  as  conducted  at 
pi  dent,  are  fo  confiderable  to  the 
nation  and  individuals,  how  much 
greater  would  they  be,  if  to  thefe 
were  added  the  favings  and  profits  a- 
rifing  from  the  above-mentioned  dif- 
coveries ?  For  with  regard  to  Lord 
Dundonald's  invention,  as,  in  making 
thecoak,  it  con  verts  the  fmoke,  which 
was  formerly  loft  in  the  air,  into  tar 
and  pitch,  it  produces  the  coak  for 
the  furnace  at  one  half  of  the  prefent 
expencc. — With  refpeft  to  MrCort's 
invention,  it  is  enough  to  fay,  that  it 
converts  the  cheap  commodity  of  pig- 
iron,  with  which  the  market  is  over- 
stocked, into  the  dear  commodity  of 
bar -iron,  for  which  the  market  is 
boundlefs. — And,  with  regard  to  the 
improvements  of  Mr  Bolton's  com* 
pany,  the  importance  of  them  maybe 
perceived  from  this  Tingle  circum- 
ftance,  that  in  fuch  furnaces  as  are 
worked  by  water,  the  iron -ft one,  coal, 
and  lime,  are  in  many  places  obliged 
to  be  earned  at  the  diftancc  of  feve- 
ral  miles  to  the  water -fall ;  whereas 
the  fleam-engine  of  Mr  Bolton's  com- 
pany, with  all  their  improvements, 
can  be  placed  in  the  very  middle.  <£ 
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From  the  French.     A    TALE. 


"TTOW  much  I  regret  having  been  a 

JTl  coxcomb!"  f.iid Stint- Far  to his  friend 
eVAlviane,  an  officer  as  well  a<  he,  a  coxcomb 
as  he  had  been,  but  who  felt  regret  at  no- 
thing. "  I  loved  Sophia,  and  Sophia  wa«  wor- 
thy of  my  lore:  ine  was  indeed,  I  confefs, 
only  a  fimple  villager;  hut  this  flower  of  the 
fields  feemed  to  have  been  tranrplanted  fr,»m 
the  mod  brilliant  pirurre  of  the  city:  and 
then,  Sophia  was  beautiful ;  and  when  a  wo- 
man is  beaut  fu I,  the  is  noble:  in  Hurt,  So- 
phia loved  me;  and  yet  I  abandoned  her  for 
Arphife,  an  artful  coqu-tte,  wh<»  wilhed  to 
fubdue  every  heart,  wiiile  at  the  fame  time 
Dir  prefcrved  her  own.  I  conquered  her ; 
but  my  con  quell  foon  became  burdenf  >me 
to  me:  I  ha.l  fat  is  fie  J  my  pride,  hut  my 
heart  had  little  (hare  in  this  fatisfaltion.  I 
already  begin  fomctimes  to  think  of  Sophia. 
Our  regiment  was  ordered  to  Mattinico. 
H-.-re  have  I  refided  now  for  two  vear.t,  and 
the  image  of  Sophia  ftill  cmtinue*  to  purfuc 
me.  Aii,  my  friend,  continued  he,  ceafe  to 
be  what  I  have  been.  We  polfefs  only  the 
fbadow,  while  we  lofe  the  fuhftance;  our 
enjoyments  are  fleeting,  not  permanent.  We 
fubject  ourfclves,  at  lead  to  difagrccahie  re* 
flections,  if  we  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  cicape 
the  pangs  of  remorte." 

D'Alviane  made  no  anfwer,  but  burfl  in- 
to a  fit  of  laughter;  and  after  ridiculing  his 
friend  for  Tome  moments,  run  to  inform  the 
whole  girrifbn  in  the  ifland  of  his  conver- 
sion. This  colony  afforded  more  than  one 
meant  of  diflipating  his  melancholy.  The 
war  was  begun.  He  was  engaged  in  many  of 
the  mo(l  hazardous  expeditious ;  he  eagerly 
fought  after  every  opportunity  of  fignaliz  ng 
himfelf,  he  performed  his  duty  in  the  molt 
wonderful  manner;  hut  no  tooner  were  h*s 
labours  at  an  end,  than  Sophia  again  took 
complete  poflclfrxi  of  his  thoughts. 

Three  years  were  n?w  rlapfed,  and  the  re- 
giment of  Saint- Far  was  ordered  back  to 
France.     They  land  at  N  ;  the  princi- 

pal citizens  vie  with  each  other  in  providing 
proper  lodgings  for  the  officers.  M  de  Val- 
mont,  whofc  rank  exempted  him  from  pro- 
curing lodgings  for  any  of  them,  addreflcs 
Saint- Far,  then  bufied  in  getting  hi?  bjggige 
lajided  :  Would  you  choofe.  Sir.  lays  he  to 
him,  with  an  engaging  f.anknds,  to  accept 
a  lodging  from  one  who  will  receive  yon  with 
that  opennefs  to  which  gentlemen  of  your 
profeffion  are  entitled,  and  who  is  himfelf 
of  the  fame  profeffion? 

Saint- Far  received  with  proper  acknow- 
ledgments this  obliging  oiler.  He  did  not 
beutate  to  accept  it.  He  indeed  heGtated  the 
left  upon  this  account,  that  he  had  found  at 
his  arrival  an  order,  which  forbid  every  of- 


ficer ro  quit  the  city.  No  Icive  of  abfence, 
not  even  for  (ix  month*,  was  at  prefent  to 
be  expert  rd.  Saint  Far  form*  his  refolution 
immednt-ly.  Scarcely  it  he  fettled  with  his 
new  hod,  when  hr  rnlhly  pent  a  letter, 
which  h:  mtrutts  to  one  of  his  fervants,  up- 
on whofe  judgment  and  fidelity  he  could  de- 
pend. G->,  fays  he  to  hi  n,  take  pofl-horfes, 
fly  with  the  utmoft  rapidity;  kill  the  horfirs, 
but  arrive-  fpeedily  at  the  dwelling  if  Siphia: 
give  her  this  letter;  throw  my  fortune  at 
her  feet,  impart  to  her  my  for  rows,  offer  her 
my  h»mige.  Tell  her,  that  my  duty  not 
permitring  me  to  fly  t»  her,  I  invite  her  to 
Come  hither:  tell  her  to  fear  nothing,  not 
even  the  tongue  of  iUnder.  The  fortune 
which  I  prepare  for  her  will  (helter  her  com- 
pletely from  every  ma.icious  reproach. 

The  nuflcnger  depart?.  Saint- Far  begins 
to  afflict  himfelf  by  anticipation,  becaufe  So- 
phia could  not  arrive,  at  the  foon  eft,  in  lefs 
than  a  fortnight ;  and  he  fail  to  himfelf,  on- 
ly two  hours  ifter  the  departure  of  his  cou- 
rier, Therafcal  is  happy;  he  is  already  nearer 
S  >phia  than  I  am. 

M.  de  Valmont  now  made  his  appearance. 
Ton  anticipate  me,  Sir,  fays  Saint-Far  to 
him.  Bnhnefs  of  a  pro  fling  and  indifj^en- 
fable  nature  has  obliged  me  to  fufpend  a  duty 
which  is  not  lefs  fo.  Pray,  introduce  me  to 
Madame  de  Valmont.  With  all  my  heart, 
replied  her  hiifbmd.  She  i<  the  moil  excel- 
lent woman  in  the  world,  ahhmigh  peihap* 
the  muft  lively.  She  has  traverfed  the  feat 
w'th  me ;  and  !  traveled  them  myfelf,  in 
order  to  re-cfiabl:fh  my  fortune,  which  I  had 
exh  .lifted  by  co.tfriKng  to.i  many  obliga- 
tion*. 1  thought  to  m-kc  friend*,  in  a  fhort 
time  I  hid  nothing  hut  ci editors.  I  departed 
for  St  Domingo.  There  I  fitted  out  a  vel- 
f?K  of  which  I  myfelf  took  the  command. 
We  were  then  at  war  with  the  Englifh;  they 
have  paid  f  »r  my  iwgrjrefiil  countrymen.  I 
have  rep  li  red  my  lofTrs,  I  am  ag-in  »»r.»nir 
rich  ;  and  you  fee  that  my  former  friends 
will  revifit  me  wru'i?wr  i  ple-ife. 

Madame  de  Viim-i'.-r  received  S-tnt-Far 
with  the  utmolt  rompia:  "ancr.  But  where  is 
Hortenfia,  eric*  M.  (k  Vaimout,  (Hortenfia 
was  the  nam?  of  ihnr  d.fi^hler).  She  if  in- 
ditpMed,  repled  >*r  mother;  but  it  is  only 
a  fl.^ht  d:for.icr.  \uu  llull  fee  her  at  (dp' 
per,  fays  M  de  Valmont  to  Saint-Far;  and 
you  will  confefc,  contimi'd  he  with  the  frank- 
net's  of  ai  honeifc  tailor,  you  will  confef*  that 
her  charm >  w  >ukl  not  be  eciipfed  in  the  sojit 
brilliant  circle.  Saint-Far  replied,  that  he 
did  not  doubt  it;  and  retired  to  think  of  So- 
phia. ' 
It  is  time  to  inform  the  reader,  thong b  not 
Saint- Far.  thai  HoiteuCa  was  Sophia  her- 
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fclf.  She  was  yet  in  her  cradle  when  her  fa- 
ther and  mother  embarked  f •  r  America. 
They  did  not  wifh  to  expofe  her  to  the  dan- 
ger! and  fatigues  of  fo  long  a  voy.«gc,  She 
was  committed  to  a  pcrfon  in  whom  they 
could  confide;  who  carried  her  into  the  heart 
of  a  province  far  diftant  from  the  place  of 
her  nativity,  and  who  brought  her  up  under 
the  name  of  Sophia.  To  enable  her  the  bet- 
ter to  bear  her  fortune,  me  was  never  allow- 
ed to  learn  the  lc<(t  circumftance  of  her 
tirth.  It  was  in  this  fit  u  at  ion  that  Saint- Far 
had  known  her.  But  her  fituation  under- 
went a  total  change  after  his  departure.  She 
was  brought  back  to  her  native  city,  rcfto- 
red  to  the  authors  of  her  birth,  railed  to  the 
higheft  degree  of  opulence,  and  elevated  to 
a  rank  to  which  me  had  been  unaccuftomed, 
and  for  which,  therefore,  (he  was  unprepa- 
red. Her  attention,  however,  aided  by  ma- 
den  of  every  kind,  and  a  flirted  (till  more  by 
ber  own  happy  difpofition,  foon  fitted  her 
for  that  fphere  in  which  me  was  defigned  to 
toove;  and  bellowed  upon  her  in  lefs  than 
two  years,  all  th  >fe  graces,  and  all  that  ele- 
gance, which  became  the  rank  to  which  ber 
birth  entitled  her. 

She  had  recpllelted  Saint- Far,  without  br- 
ing perceived,  at  the  very  inftant  he  arrived 
in  her  father's  houfe.  This  fight  had  exci- 
ted the  inoft  violent  emotions,  and  thrown 
her  into  the  moil  inexpredihle  confufion. 
Ah!  it  is  be,  it  is  he!  exclaimed  me  apart! 
What  can  I  do?  What  (halt  become  of  me? 
He  is  to  dwell,  without  doubt,  in  the  fame 
aoufe  with  me:  I  (ball  meet  him,  in  fpiteof 
ftyfclf,  every  djy— but  do  not  with  him  to 
•jfcover  her  *h  m  he  has  defpifed. 

For  two  days  (be  feigner!  ficknef*.  ButSaint- 
lar,  perhaps,  might  at  la(t  a(k  to  be  admitted 
into  her  apartment,  and  the  careiefs  drefs  of 
.  stick  pcrfon  might  bear  too  much  refem- 
Waace  to  her  original  appearance.  She  form- 
al therefore  another  refolution  ;  this  was  to 
4ifplay  the  m  d  rxceifive  finery.  Saint-Far 
was  inflandy  (truck  with  the  prodigious  ele- 
pnee  of  her  drefs,  and  dazzled  with  the  tin- 
(wnmoa  beauty  of  Hortenfia,  and  (till  more 
faprifed  at  her  (hiking  refemblance  to  So- 
phia. Hortenfia  perceived  all  his  emotions. 
Site  wifhed  to  rid  him  even  of  his  flighted 
Jiifpiciocs;  (he  aflumed  that  cafy,  gay,  and 
wneubat  afluming  tone,  which  can  be  ac- 
quired only  in  certain  companies.  Site  had 
til  the  fpirit  which  /be  wifhed  to  have,  and 
fpoke  every  thing  in  a  way  quite  foreign  to 
tD*  manner  of  a  villager.  Sjint-Far  was 
&*ly  ranted;  that  is,  before  the  end  of  the 
Kptft,  be  abandoned  every  idea  of  Sophia  to 
Ih'nkonlyof  Hortenfia. 

Neat  day  he  began  to  form  his  plan  for 
Stodnfting  this  new  intrigue.  Hortenfia  had 
**tiriiig»maid,  who,  as  is  ufual  with  that 
■Jftjf  faealcs,  loved  Ulking.  Saint-Far 
£"#*  *•  ■*W»*  *■*•  »*•»  ber  i#me  pre* 


li  mi  nary  dtfeoveries.  She  only  anfwertd  with 
her  tears.— What  is  the  matter,  preftty  Aga* 
the?  why  thefe  tears?— Alas!  it  is  became! 
know  nothing !  my  young  lady  trufts  no* 
thing  to  me — Whom  then  does  (he  truitt* 
ber  father? — Oh,  no.-* Her  lover? — Much 
wotfe!— -Whom  then  ? — Her  mother? — and* 
at  th:s  word  the  tears  of  Agtithe  began  to 
flow  more  plentifully ;  while  Saint- Far  (aid 
to  him  fclf,  Hortenlu's  confidante  cannot  be 
mine. 

This  confidante  was  already  informed  of 
every  thing;  of  the  fit  ft  connection  betwixt 
Saint-Far  and  ber  daughter,  of  his  original 
defigns,  and  his  fudden  change.  Hortenfia  had 
concealed  nothing  from  her.  Hortenfia,  in* 
deed,  was  dill  afraid  of  herfelf.  She  felt  at 
the  bottom  of  her  heart  lefs  hatred  than  re* 
fentirtent;  it  was  irritated,  not  healed.  She 
refolved  notwithstanding,  at  the  rifle  of  her 
repole,  and  even  of  her  happinefs,  that  Hor* 
tenfia  fhould  avenge  Sophia. 

Her  mother  encouraged  her  in  the  profc* 
cut  ion  of  this  fcheme,  and  pointed  out  to 
her  the  means  of  accompli (hing  it.  She  add* 
ed  to  this,  that  Saint-Far  defer ved  no  kind 
of  confidence.  He  abandoned  you,  he  be* 
trayed  you,  when  he  thought  you  condem- 
ned to  live  in  a  (late  of  obfeutityt  and  he 
will  now  love  the  fplendnur  alone  of  your  pre* 
fent  fortune.  My  mother  is  right,  (aid  Hor* 
tenfia  to  herfelf,  and  fupprefled  a  rifing  figh« 

She  could  riot,  however,  avoid,'  fome  days 
afterwards,  a  particular  converfation  wit  la 
him.  He  watched  fo  eagerly  for  an  oppor- 
tunity, that  he  fieized  tbe  firft  which  fortune 
offered  him.  Hortenfia  herfelf,  who  wi(heat 
to  avoid  every  kind  of  affectation  in  her  con- 
duct, did  not  feck  to  withdraw.  They  were 
walking  upon  a  terrace  which  looked  into 
the  court-yard,  and  from  which  they  were 
them Telves  fcen  from  all  the  apartments* 
Saint  Far,  certain  of  being  beard  at  lead  by 
none  but  Hor'enfia,  came  quickly  to  the 
point  ;  and  attributed  the  bluntnefs  of  hie 
declaration  to  the  (Yrength  of  the  parEort 
which  governed  him.  Hortenfia,  on  her 
fide,  had  formed  a  refolution  well  adapted 
to  give  Saint- Far  vexation;  this  was,  never  tea 
attend  fcroufly  to  any  thing  he  cntild  lay  tr» 
her.  This  language,  laid  the,  mult  doubt* 
left  be  aii  famil  ar  to  you  as  to  your  compa- 
nions; you  military  gentlemen  would  think 
yonrfelves  deficient  in  your  duty  to  us  if  you 
did  not  talk  of  love. 

Dei^n,  rcpl  cd  Saint-Far,  to  make  sn  ex* 
cepiion  in  my  f-v»u«  ;  I  delcrvc  it.  Do  y  »u 
think  to,  added  (be  inning?  I  do  mote,  I 
begot  you  not  to  doubt  it.  — Fame  u-IU  a 
very  different  tale.  ■  "Fame  alters,  and  en- 
larges, ami  difgoiie*  every  thing  —It  ull»  a 
very  pitiable  (lory  of  a  certai n  Snphi  a,who  wat 
fo  h:ly,  (o  »cport  f..ys,  as  to  trcit  your  con* 
ftancy.  What!  Dors  this  name  throw  ycti 
ante  ceufulioA  I  They  fay,  btfides,  that  J*A- 
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phta  waf  only  a  milk-maid.  Report,  re- 
plied Saint-F^r  aftonimed  rather  than  dif- 
concerted,  report  fays  true  with  regard  to 
this  lafr  point;  bur  it  has  indulged  itff.lf  in 
too  much  freedom  *t'h  regard  to  the  red: 
it  fpeaks  too  fcrioufliy  of  a  temporary  wa1:- 
denng.  1  neglected  Sophia  only  for  <i  mo- 
ment.  I  was  upon  rhe  point  of  returning  to 
her,  when  an  order  from  the  king  obliged 
me  to  embark  in  put  fuit  of  other  adventure*. 
—Ah!  I  underhand  you;  Sophia  was  mil- 
taken  when  the  thought  you  inconftant. 
Why  did  (he  not  wait?—  Ye*,  I  th-nk  with 
you?  (he  alone  was  fickle.— But,  now  that  I 
think  of  it,  was  me  handfome?— — -She  wai 
your  very  picluie — Was  that  all?  This  is  a 
better  plra  in  yrur  juttificatK.ri  than  any  you 
have  mentioned.  You  afRilt  me  exceeding- 
ly, replied  Saint-Far,  hefitaiing.  Hear  then 
what  I  did  on  my  return.  Scarcely  was  I 
landed,  when  I  dilparched  inftamly  my  do- 
meftic  upon  whofe  fidelity  ard  difcernment 
f  could  chiefly  rely.  He  is  gone  to  nfflr  on 
iny  part  to  Sophia  every  thing  that  can  be 
Offered  to  a  woman  whom  we  eftcem,  and 
even  refpecX — H;>w,  iotetruptcd  Hotter. Ha 
with  emotion,  what  do  you  oftvr  her? — My 
fortune.— Ts  that  a'l^ — No;  laddedalfr  my 
hand.— This  offer  demands  myefteem  ■ 

But  what  is  molt  embarrafting,  1  am  afraid 
this  headftrong  rafcal  Comtois  will  have 
brought  Sophia  here  to  morrow,  perhaps  to- 
day .—Well,  he  w  ill  only  have  executed  your 
orders  —  Alas*  when  I' gave  them,  I  had  rot 
yet  feen  the  lovely  HortenlH.— Traitor,  faid 
ihe,  retiring  a  Jittie;  my  mother's  opinion  of 
htm  is  but  too  true. 

At  this  very  moment  a  noife  is  heard  rn 
the  court  yard.  I  am  ruined,  fays  Saint- Far 
to  Hortcnfia:  Comtois  is  arrived,  and  So- 
phia, doub* lefs,  not  far  diftant.  Hortenfia 
wiuVd  tetei-joy  the  utmoft  extremity  of  this 
panic  terror.  I  hope,  fays  (he  to  Saint  Far, 
that  you  will  not  intnift  me  with  only  the 
half  of  your  Secret.  I  want  to  hear  Comrois; 
I  wifh  to  f«e  Sophia,  if  he  brings  her:  I  will 
do  more,  flic  (hail  flay  in  the  fame  apart- 
ment with  me  Saint  Far  trembled  a'l  over; 
but  he  mud  obey  GVmtois  it  called;  he 
comes  up  to  the  terrace  in  boots,  and  pro- 
left  «  to  his  maltc-r  that  he  h<o>  completely 
fulfilled  his  oiders.  So  mueh  the  worie,  lays 
this  lair  to  hi  mil  It.  Comtois  went  on  :  I 
have,  as  you  ordered  me,  outrun  the  port; 
1  have  aim  oft  killed  the  horfes,  the  p<;rtiK 
lions,  my  (elf,  every  thing.  Well!  fays  Hor- 
tcnfia with  an  air  of  eagcrnefs.  Well,  I  ar- 
rive, continued  Comtois,  at  the  door  of  So* 
phta;  1  knock  ten,  twenty,  thirty  times,  in 
a  manner  enough  to  have  overturned  tbe 
houfc.  Nobody  anfwers;  and  for  a  good 
reafon,— nobody  was  within.  How!— Is  it 
portable!  exclaimed  Saint-Far,  while  Hortcn- 
fia turned  afidc  to  ('mile.  I  applied,  conti- 
nued Comtois,  to  her  nd£hbottrs ,  dut  Sa,  (• 


thofe  who  dwelt  within  about  a  q 
league  from  her  houfe :  I  was  infc 
one  clear  night  the  saint  and  the 
drcamperf  fecretly,  and  that  thej 
fince  heard  a  word  of  either  one 
them  After  ill,  ftys  Saint-Far, 
SopJva  difrr.fTirs  me.  For  the  n 
go  icfrcfh  yttirfilf,  and  take  a  til 
Corrtfo;s  departed;  and  as  he  left  t 
in«»  at  Hortcnfia,  My  manVr  is  co 
well,  whifpered  he  to  himfelf,  oi 
ter  horn  whence  I  come;  he  m 
have  grown  warm  on  this. 

Hortcnfia  had  no  doubt  of  tr 
was  not  nvergnfefnl  upon  that  aa 
fee.  Madam,  f3ys  Saint  fir  to  1 
could  neither  forcfee  nor  prevent 
praranre  of  Sophia.  She  does  i 
diftrefs  you  mucht  fays  Horten 
The  military  fchool  is  not  the  fch 
(Kncy;  nor  does  it  tcuch  lefl'ms 
ment  to  a  firft  and  humble  love, 
this.  Sir,  you  m->y  aga«n  find  So> 
will  you  do  then?  T  h»ve  already 
that  o!»jtftion,  lays  Sa;nt  Far; 
fwcred  it  t:»o  rind  I  continue  to  4 
you  alone  arc  the  occafion  of  all 
which  you  aerufe  me.  Horrmfii 
to  reply  ;  but  the  arrival  of  her 
an  end  to  the  dialogue. 

Uufincfs  called  Saint  Farelfewl 
departed.  Madame  dc  Valmor 
informed  of  every  thing  (he  had 
before.  This  is  an  additional 
(he  to  her  daughter,  for  putting  1 
the  trial  upon  which  we  have  af 
tide  he  (hall  efpoufe  will  decide  c 
What  it  he  (hot.  Id  he  fir  ate?  i 
tenfia,  fighing.— If  he  hefitate, 
not  to  be  regretted.  The  time 
vourable;  your  father  fets  out 
and  will  be  abfent  three  days;  i 
furBciei  t  for  us.  Agathe  rftrfel 
ufe  on  this  occafion.  She  is  fond 
and  1  know  that  Saint-Fir  oft< 
her:  I  with  for  the  firft  time  to  ] 
po\i«rr  to  giv-.*  him  fome  inform; 
Sair.t-Far  flcpt  1-ttle  the  folio 
The  event  of  hi«  new  intrigue  t 
his  attention.  Sophia  hcrfclf,  to 
ly  rufhed  upon  his  memory.  ^ 
come  of  her  ?  What  is  (he  doinj; 
ver  who  has  carried  her  r(T?  or 
tune  which  purfues  her?  I  gricvt 
happinefs;  1  would  wifli  to  relic* 
I  feel  that  I  eftcem  Sophia;  bt 
more  that  I  love  Hortcnfia. 
He  wiftted  ardently  for  a  fecondin 
her.  He  used  to  go  every  morning 
fpeAstoMad.dcValmont.  He  pre 
.at  her  apartment  about  eleven  o' 
fee  me,  fays  (he,  in  a  very  perp 
Hon t  my  haiband  will  be  ahfatf 
days;  my  daughter  is  very  ill,  ft 

li^ed  :o  tifmU  ha  waltiiig>«vt 
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Saikt-Far  inqu:red  eagerly  what  was  the  mat* 
ler  with  Hortenfia.  A  dreadful  hcud-ach,  a 
devouring  fever,  replied  Madame  dc  Val- 
tnont.  But  at  It  ft,  laid  saint  Far.  you  maft 
in  this  fituat  on  leave  fur  A  gat  he. — Agathe 
is  already  dtfeharged;  X  have  fourd  a  pcrlon 
who  futts  me  better  in  every  reflect.  I  have 
Orong  realons  for  noi  keeping  Agathe  a  d^y 
longer:  with  rega*d  '«»that,  I  (hall  take  ore 
of  her  as  lmig  as  (he  (hall  have  need  of  me. 

Saint- Far  retire  1.  and  met  Agathe,  who 
burft  into  teats.  What,  do  they  fend  you  , 
away?  fay>  he  to  her. — Alas!  yes,  S  r. 
Why  ?— I  know  not.  You  know  they  never 
tell  me  any  thing.  It  is  true,  I  liftcn,  chat 
is  my  way;  and  I  heard  they  were  going  to 
pot  in  my  place  one  Sophia,  a  little  country 
girl,  who  is  as  like  my  young  Lady  as  one' 
drop  of  water  is  to  another.  What  do  I  heat ! 
exclaimed  Saint* Far;  and  retired  in  a  hurry. 
Can  it  he  portable,  faid  he  to  himfelf,  can 
k  be  poflible  that  this  mould  be  the  S  >phia 
whom  I  knew,  whom  i  loved,  and  whom 
fortune  ha€  reduced  to  this  humiliating  con- 
dition ?  I  will  watch  her  fteps;  1  will  lee  her, 
fpeak  to  her;  I  will  prevent  her  difgrace  and 
mine. 

He  charged  Comtnis,  and  another  faithful 
dome  ft  re,  to  watch  together,  and  to  inform 
him  if  a  young  perion  from  the  country, 
who  was  very  like  Hortenfia,  prefented  her- 
fclf  in  the  houfe.  He  did  not  wait  long.  A 
eomeftic  of  Madame  de  Valmont  came  to  in- 
vite him  to  her  apartment,  when  Comtois 
entered, crying} There Ihc  is!  Saint-Farburfts 
oat  of  the  room,  and  is  -1  ready  in  the  anti- 
chamber,  by  *hich  Sophia  was  to  enter. 
Ihc  appears.  It  is  (be !  he  exclaims,  thefe 
are  her  eyes,  her  features ;  it  is  her  whole 
perfon ;  it  is  even  her  manner.  Sophia 
looks  at  him  with  aftonifhment,  then  with 
terror.  A  la  si  it  is  he,  fays  (he,  with  a  faint 
and  melancholy  tone:  why  have  I  come  hi- 
ther? Why  mud  I  fre  him  yet  again? 

Charming  Sophia,  faid  Saint- Far,  renounce 
your  intentions  of  krvitude.  You  have  ftill 
a  friend*  I  otTcr  yon,  to  fave  you  from  this 
difgrace,  every  thing  which  fortune  has  put 
»  my  power. 

And  I,  for  my  part,  refufe  it  all,  fays  So- 
phia :  keep  your  richer  1  rejected  your  of- 
fers at  a  time  when  I  believed  you  fincere.  I 
know  you  better;  judge,  judge  yourfclf  whe- 
ther I  mould  accept  them  now ! 
Confider,  replied  he  eagerly,  confider  what 

ri yourfclf  accept !  What!  Sophia  defcend 
lew!  1  know  nothing  that  is  bale,  replied 
fee,  except  infidelity;  nothng  that  is  dif- 
gncefal,  but  falfchood.  You  have  dcfpiied 
■w,  after  having  endeavoured  in  vain  to  fe« 
4see  me.  You  6rft  made  me  know  tears, 
with  which  1  was  before  unacquainted.  I 
fcavi  paid  dear  for  the  fat  isf aft  ion  1  received 
hiseUg  you,  and  liftening  to  your  love.  I 
wvt  fiwered  fb  much,  that  I  have  nothing 

fobbiog  a  little,  I  Lope 


that  my  Lady,  continued  (he,  will  be  a  good 
miftrefs 

Yon  overwhelm  me.  c«uel  girl!  replied 
Saint  Far.  What  a  word  h  ive  vou  pronoun* 
ced  ?  W;,ia' !  you,  Sophia,  you  who  have  leen 
mo  prdtrate  at  your  knees;  (hull  I,  can  1  fee 
y-.u  band  »■  cd  t<>  the  mo  ft  humiliating  of- 
fices? Choofc  a  retreat;  let  it  be  in  the  city, 
or  in  the  country;  near,  or  at  a  diftancex 
command  there,  1  can  this' moment  furnilh 
you  with  the  means*  I  engage  even  never  to 
appear  trKrc,  if  you  demand  it.  There  yott 
will  find  happineft  and  repofe.  Jt  is  not  in 
fervitude  that  you  can  meet  with  it. 

My  happineis,  fays  me,  (hall  con  hi  1  in  for* 
getting  you.      My  repofe— It  is  long  fine* 

I  have  loll  it. Peihaps  1  may  recover  it: 

Adieu,  air,  continued  (he,  in  a  foft  and  melt* 
ing  tone;  my  new  condition  may  not  per* 
hips  be  without  its  vexations,  but  I  feel  my* 
felf  Orong  enough  to  fupport  them:  yoa 
have  accuftomed  me  to  greater.  Having  faid 
this,  (be  entered  into  the  apartment  of  Ma* 
dame  de  Valmont;  and  Saint-Far  in  defpair 
retired  to  his. 

He  rem  cm  hers,  however,  that  Madame  de 
Valmont  had  defired  him  to  wait  upon  her; 
but  he  exenfes  himfelf,  by  telling  that  afud- 
den  illnefs  obliged  him  to  keep  his  room. 

This  vifit  could  not  be  difpenfed  with, 
He  had  met  the  ptetended  Sophia;  he  had 
fpoken  to  her:  it  was  all  they  wanted.  Hor- 
tenfia recounted  to 'her  mother  the  whole  de- 
tail and  refolt  of  this  interview.  You  fee, 
lays  Madame  de  Valmont,  that  Hortenfia  it 
ftill  an  overmatch  for  Sophia:  you  cannot 
be  fecure  if  Sophia  do  not  at  length  prevail 
over  Hortenfia. 

Saint-Far,  on  J.is  fide,  wn  confuted  an  ft 
agitated  in  the  extreme.     The  illnefs  which 
he  had  feigned  became  real.  He  determined, 
however,  to  m  Ac  an  effort ;  and  waited  next 
«ray  upon  Mad«mc  de  Valmont.    She  was  at 
at  her  toilette.     What  does  he  fee?  Sophia 
equipped  with  a4argc  white  apron,  a  comb 
in  her  hand,  and  in  the  attitude  of  a  wait- 
ing maid  who  is  j-jft  gong  to  begin  one  of 
tier  functions.     This  is  what  f  will  not  fuf- 
fer,  exclaims  he.     Quit,  my  dear  Sophia, 
quit  thi>  drefs,  which  was  never  meant  for 
yon.    What,  Sit !  lays  Madame  de  Valmont, 
with  an  air  of  aftoniujment,  do  you  pretend 
to  take  away  my  watt  ing- worn  an  ?  She  is  not 
made  foi  thi,  employment,  replied  he  with 
vivacity:  S<»;*hh  was  horn  to  command,  ait 
leaf!  fbe  i<  worthy  of  it.     For  God's  fake. 
Madam,  fend  her  hack.-        Do  not  difgrtCC 
l»ei !  d«»  rot  hnmhlc  me!—  I'mly,  Sii,  I  on* 
derftand  nothing  of  wh-t  I  u?her  fee  or  hear. 
Anlwer  me,  Sophia,   and  he  (inccre.     ])• 
you  know  the  gentleman? — Yes,  Madam.— 
What  fight 5  has  he  over  you  ?— None         ■ 
Had  he  any  before? — Perhaps— -or   rather, 
I  confeis  it,  he  had.     But  he  has  <  pared  no* 
thing  to  tofe  them,  and  he  has  loft  them. 
ConluU  your  heart  (uiccxcVy,  i&ta&  Vkv 
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dime  dc  Valmont;  are  you  fully  refolved  to 
•ttach  yourfelf  to  me? — Yes,  Madam,  and 
for  ever.  Honour  me  with  your  goodneis; 
you  never  (hall  have  had  a  mure  faithful  fer- 
vent. 

This  is  too  much!  exclaimed  Saint-Far; 
this  ii  too  much !  1  am  vanquished,  fubdu* 
*d.  Tef,  my  dear  Sophia,  continued  he, 
falling  at  her  feet,  I  have  wronged  you;  I 
Confefs  it,  and  I  will  expiate  my  faults  An 
error  feparated  me  from  you ;  1  was  return- 
ing to  you  again  :  a  fecund  error  had  nearly 
driven  me  from  you  once  more ;  I  now  re- 
turn to  you  for  ever.  My  heart  is  again 
your's,  let  your's  again  be  mine,  and  accept 
the  hand  which  I  offer  you. 

Ah!  my  mother,  cried  Hortenfia,  throw- 
ing herfelf  into  her  arms;  what  muft  1  do? 
what  muft  I  do?  Command;  but  at  the  fame 
time  pity  your  daughter!  .Your  mother! 
cries  Saint- Far,  in  his  turn  ;  amazed,  and  al- 
fnoft  diffracted— —-Yes,  Sir;  Sophia  is  my 
daughter,  and  Sophia  is  HorienUa.— — How 


happy  I  am ! — But  what  do  I  fay,  (hall  I  be 
happy  ? 

M.  de  Valmont  enters  at  this  very  inftant. 
I  have  firifhed  my  hunnefs,  fays  he,  (boner 
than  I  expected,  and  have  reunited  immedi- 
ately. It  is  a  picture  too  great  to  be  delay- 
ed to  find  myielt  again  with  my  wife,  my 
daughter,  and  my  friend.— But  what  means 
this  air  of  con  fu  (ion  and  embarraflmcui  ? 
And  why  is  Hortenfia  thus  dilguifed? 

He  was  informed  of  the  rcafon  of  all  this ; 
as  alfo  of  many  other  things  of  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  ignorant.  Weil,  what  think 
you  of  it?  fays  Madame  de  Valmont.  Muft 
wc  reject  Saint-Fir?  For  my  own  part,  this 
is  not  my  opinion.  Nor  mine,  replied  M. 
dc  Valmont ;  and  I  believe  I  may  anfwer  for 
Hortenfia,  that  it  is  not  her'*  either. 

Hortenfia  killed  her  father's  hand,  then 
her  mother's,  and  caft  a  tender  glance  upon 
Sain. -Far.  How  happy  am  1  ?  cried  he;  I  ob- 
tain her  whom  I  love;  and  (he  whom  1  love 
cannot  refufe  me  her  eftcem. 


o 


R       T. 


JTrit1e*  by  a  young  Man  after  lit  Recovery 
from  a  dangc  ous  IUkcJu 

^7"ROM  4eat  h's  tremendous  j  4  ws  he  fnatch'd 

pirctch'd  forth  his  mighty  arm,  and  took  me 

lull  when  descending  to  the  fitent  yraye, 
The  Und  of  dirknei^,  dread  oblivion's  vale, 
Trembling  yfor  flood  upon  the  awful  brink 
Of  dread  eternity;  and  gaz'd  around 
With  wifhing  look,  and  roi.dly  graip'd  at  all 
'That  might  avail  to  fix  her  dill  on  earth. 
Backwaid  to  venture  on  *|ie  unknown  road, 
TJnwilhrig  (Ml  to  p-rt  with  weeping  friends, 
To  tear  alundcr  the  endearing  chain 
That  ftrorigly  linkM  my  bleeding  heart  to 

thcirf. 
Vncertain  how,  thro*  life's  wide  ocean  tofs'd, 
Their  hark  might  liifler  in  *he  gereral  Oormj 
When  I  no  longer  (lieu Id  remain  to  fhicld 
Their  aged  head*  fit»m  ev'ry  mde  afluijt 
f)f  rough  inv:.drrs;  n<>r  that  comfort  give, 
Which  filial  duty  owes  paternal  love. 
Jiad  one  a>  deatn  none  b\ir  liiinfelf  to  mind, 
No  other  care  to  rack  his  troubled  bra<n, 
>ic'4  lay  him  down  in  peace,  breathe  out  his 

ioul 
In  calm  repofc,  nor  leave  a  wifb  behind, 
lint,  ah !  to  b'd  a  long  and  i.«ft  faiewcll, 
To  aged  parent*,  brothers  filters,  friendi; 
And  i her,  Amand*,  whom  my  loul  adores; 
To  Jravc  you  al  iy— mure  than  once  to  diei 
jutluUe,  my  foul, the le vain  reflection*  leave, 
jfcnd  pay  the  homage  due  to  So v 'reign  Love; 

4i  wbffi  ft  Mfd»  wjl«  m  to  fowl** '*  *fV 


Struggling  for  life,  has  broke  the  woven  (hare, 
1  hen  mounts  with  boundicf>  joy  the  azure  (ky. 
Claps  loud  her  rullling  wings,  and  lur.es  ber 

throat 
To  fing  a  hymn  of  praite  for  freedom  gain'd: 
So  thou,  my  foul,  come,  tune  thy  golden  harp; 
Let  gratitude  and  love  together  join, 
And  form  the  pleafmg  haimony  of  praife* 
To  thee,  dread  Author  of  unbounded  fpacef, 
To  thee,  whom  heaven,  earth,  and  bell  obey; 
'1  hce.  uho  aione  can  kill  «>r  favc  alive; 
Thy  pow'r  unbounded  may  I  e'er  revere: 
Thy  tender  mercies  ever  fcan  aright; 
Thy  wifdom,  truth,  und  julticc  e'er  declare; 
With  dre«d  furvcy  thee,  awful  in  thairt  alH 

Deniatui. 


The  Foplar  Field. 

THE  poplars  are  fcll'd,  and  adieu  to  the 
made, 
And  the  whifpering  found  of  the  cool  colon- 
nade. 
The  winds  play  no  longer,  and  fing  in  their 

le.vc*; 
NortheOufeinits  bofom  their  image  receives. 

Twelve  years  had  el^ps'd  fincel  laO  took  a  view 
Of  my  favourite  field  and  toe  bank  where 

they  £:cw; 
\VJien  be|iold,  on  their  fides  in  the  grafs  they 

were  laid, 
And  I  fat  on  the  trees  under  which  I  had  (tray'd* 

1  he  blackbird  has  fought  out  another  retneatt 
ty'kcK  the  hazels  mfibrd  him  * 
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And  the  fcene  where  his  notes  have  oft 

charm'd  me  before, 
Shall  refound  with  his  fweet- flowing  ditty  no 

more. 

My  fugitive  year*  are  all  haft'ning  away, 
A"d  I  mud,  alas!  lie  as  lowly  as  they, 
With  a  turf  on  n.y  bread,  and  a  done  at  my 

ht\ul, 
Ere  another  fuch  grove  rifes  up  in  their  ft  cad. 

The  change  both  my  heart  and  my  fancy 

employs; 
1  reflcfl  on  the  frailty  of  man  and  his  joys. 
$ht-r»-livcd  as  we  are,  yet  our  pleafurcs,  we  fee, 
Have  a  (till  fhortcr  date,  and  die  fooncr  than 

wc.  W«  C 


Mrs  Sheridan  on  her  Brother's 
Violin. 

"  QWEET  inftrument  of  him  for  whom  I 
•*  O  mourn, 

M  Tuneful  companion  of  my  LYClD*s 

•4  IvjUiS, 

•*  How  lied  thou  now  neglected  and  forlorn, 
«'  What  flcilful  hand  (lull  now  call  forth 
**  thy  powers! 

"  \h\  none  like  his  can  reach  thofe  liquid 
*•  notes, 

"  So  foft,  fo  fweet,  fo  eloquently  clear, 
u  To  live  beyond  the  touch,  and  gently  float 

**  In  dying  modulations  on  the  ear.*' 

Thus  o'er  my  L  Y  c  1  o*s  lyre  as  1  complain'd, 
And  kifs'd  the  firings  where  he  was  wont 
to  play, 
While  yet  in  prnfive  fadnefs  I  remain'd, 
Mcth ought  ii  ugh'cl,  and  fighing  feem'd  to  * 
f-y : 

"  Ah !  me  forlorn,  forfaken,  now  oo  more 
Shall  fa  me  and  ju  ft  applaofe  around  me  wait; 

No  pow'r  my  gentle  M after  can  reftore, 
And  I,  ala>!  will  (hare  his  haplefr  fate. 

•*  Fled  is  that  fpirif ,  chill'd  that  youthful  6rc; 

Which  taught  thofe  drains  with  harmony 
replete, 
And  cold  that  hand  which  only  can  infpire 

My  fenfcleis  form  to  utter  founds  fo  fweet. 

"  Thofe  founds  melodious  ne'er  again  (hall 
plcfc, 

No  tuneful  drain  from  me  (hall  ever  flow; 
Savco'cr  my  trembling  dringsa  fighing breeze, 

To  call  one  fad,  foft  note  of  tender  woe. 

•'  Elfe,  ah  I  for  ever  mute  let  me  remain, 
Unftturtg,  untuu'd,  forgotten  let  me  he; 

Guard  me  •from  curious  eye,  and  touch  pro* 
fane, 
*  And  let  me  red  in  mournful  fympathy  1 


"  One  fare  with  thee,  dear  Matter,  let  me  (hare; 

Like  thee  in  filent  darknefs  let  me  lie! 
My  frame  without  thee  is  not  worth  my  care. 

With  theealone  it  liv*d,  with  thee  (hall  die!" 

The  Birth  of Twaddle.  APiltgarlickOoz. 

Aogav  «u£f  &f«  Ktfakvyivilt*  TatfKm>(. 

HoM. 

YE  nymphs  of  Pindus'  flow'ry  mead  I 
Fly,  catch  the  fiery,  winged  deed; 
And  mount,  all  nine,  adraddle; 
Spur,  whip,  ride  headlong.     I  implore 
Your  aid  to  ling  the  death  of  Bore, 
And  fing  uhc  birth  of  T WADDLE. 

'Twas  night!  'twas  midnight's  filent  noon! 
In  filver  rob'd,  the  waneing  moon 

Hung  like  a  falling  fad  die: 
When  whifpers  (poke,  on  Thames*!  Jhore, 
The  piteous  death  of  favorite  Bore, 

And  recent  birth  of  Twaddle.' 

Fame  fwcll'd  the  news,  in  Dukes's- d  reel, 
Where  fair  FritihVs  vot'ries  meet, 

How,  by  old  age  grown  addle, 
Defertcd  on  his  clay  cold  floor, 
With  his  lad  breath  expiring  Bore, 

Had  left  his  throne  to  TwAddle. 
The  Chieftain,  ere  the  Senate  met, 
Nay,  ere  he  paid  one  J — b— 1  debt, 

Or  touch'd  a  die,  or  fpaddlc  *, 
Vow'd,  to  the  bafts  he'd  explore 
This  rumour  of  the  death  of  Bore, 

And  whifper'd  birth  of  Twaddle. 

He  fpoke;  he  rofe:  The  circling  group, 
A  ghadly,  motley,  joftling  troop, 

With  equal  ftcps  'gan  waddle; 
And  }oin'd  by  many  a  tt-r'd— , 
Ruth'd  to  condole  the  death  of  Bore, 

And  gratvlate  King  Twaddle. 

'Twas  true!  The  birth,  with  eafy  paint, 
Had  ilTued  from  the  opening  brains, 

Of  meck-eyed,  prudifh  FadJle. 
Alas!  forlorn,  alas!  lay  Bore; 
Whilft  all  with  ardent  vows  adore 

The  rifiug  Sun,  fair  Twaddle. 

O  how  ye  hugg'd  him,  maids  fo  prim  ; 
And  how  ye  hade,  each  tender  limb, 

In  gentled  bands  to  fwaddle! 
And  with— all  Europe  might  enc6rer— 
Since  finiuYd  was  the  race  of  Bore, 

The  infaot  reign  of  Twiddle! 

Says  C— vo,  "  Fird  let  France  and  Spain, 
(For  wonders  cannot  long  remain 

Betwixt  their  grave  and  cr addle  f) 
Receive  this  news  quick-wafted  o'er, 
The  doleful  death  of  ancient  Bore, 

Aud  joyful  birth  of  Twaddle." 

Tit- 


J  tjvddle,  Attloe  pro  MfiadWt. 
_t  Sraidit,  Dortce  pro  Cradle.    Miufst  e»lm  learner,  a  qvlbvi  Hie  Iwvcotae  fust,  lit  of  cm  itlico  tnter* 
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*Tis  done.    Set  Blancbard  thro*  'mid  air 
Whole  cargoes  of  the  tiding*  bear. 

With  globe,  canoe,  and  p*ddle! 
Our  Gallic  friends  refponfive  roar, 
Firft  dropping  a  foft  tear  for  Bore, 

"  Encore,  I »ng  live  King  T^ADDLl." 


SONG.     Tranfljted  from  the  F  R  e  m  c  H . 

WHEN  t  fee  the  fine  (on  of  ■  wretched 
old  fcold, 
Like  Zoilus  vile,  thus  with  fury  behold 
Thr  fortunate  mortal  fo  great  in  my  fight, 
Who  than  Homer  or  Sophocles  gives  more 
delight : 
Ah!  what  is't  to  me,  this  fo  mighty  affair? 

1  love,  and  I  read,  and  I  ftudy  Voltaire. 
Ah!  what  is't  to  me?  come,  no  more  on't 
I'll  think, 
Whilft  f<>  cLccrful  I  Ting,  and  fo  merrily 
drink. 

When  Lifetta,  too  charming,  too  fair  to  be 
wife, 
With  a  temper  crofs-grain'd,  docs  all  mor- 
tals defpife; 
When  Chloe,  to  whims  more  eccentric  will 
add 
All  the  vices  deiefted,  all  things  that  are 
bad: 
Ah!  what  is't  to  me,  this  fo  mighty  affair? 
Rofttta  alone  ft  ill  employs  every  care,  &c. 

When  a  rich  fuit  of  clothes,  cm  according 
to  art, 
Is  the  coxcomb's  fure  palTport  to  each  fe- 
male heart; 
When  the  elegant  magiftrate  fits  in  great  (late, 
To  interpret  the  laws  that  he  cannot  tranP. 
late: 
Ah!  What  is't  to  me,  this  fo  mighty  affair? 
Me!  the  foe  of  all  pleaders  where  honour's 
fo  rare,  &c. 

When  a  councilor  grave,  fomewhat  amiable 
too,  % 

For  a  friend  takes  fair  Lais,  more  lovely 
than  new; 
When  his  wife,  quite  furprU'd  at  his  prone- 
nefs  to  evil, 
With  hearty  good-will  gives  him  up  to  the 
devil: 
Ah!  what  is't  to  me,  this  fo  mighty  affair? 
For  like  draws  to  like,  fo  this  couple  did 
pair,  frc. 

When  at  thirty  years  old,  many  i  prudent 
fair  d^me, 
For  whom  the  God  Hymen  ne'er  lighted 
his  flame, 


fries  out  'gainfl  the  age,  all  its  follies  and  vices, 

It  it,  * 
a  crifis: 


That  (o  wicked  It  is*  things  moft  come  to 


^h!  what  is't  to  me,  this  fo  mighty  affair? 
Who  without  the  fair  fat  luvc  fo  joyous 
an  air,  &c 


When  a  fool,  who  for  nothing  but  riches  ir 
fam'd, 
By  all  feafred  and  cherilh'd,  r.y  nobody 
hlain'd; 
When  a  boating  aftronomer  (Indies  the  fLrs, 
A'-d  fantnfti'.'al  iave«.  f»f  a  delude  01  »*is; 
Ah!   wh;«t  is'i  to  nu,  this  lo  mijjhtv  aflT.nr, 
That  a  fool  by  hi*  deluge  would  n:ake  as 
dclpan  ?  5cc. 

When  it  colts  my  Lord  Duke  a  good  portion 
of  £.'!•!, 
To  pleafc  hi'  fair  Phyllis,  f  >r  now  he  is  old  ; 
When  a  fly  little  ini^x,  in  a  corner  lo  nice, 
Her  poor  Midas  wi'l  flrip  of  his  goods  in  a 
trice. 
Ah!  what  is't  to  me,  this  f.»  mighty  affair, 
Since  love  gives  mc  Kofctu,  my  pride  ar.d 
my  Cite?"  &i. 

When  my  f>n£  I  coimr.it  to  a  pubKfh^r's  care. 
Whom  I  juflly  tltctm  for  his  virtues  tno'X 
tare; 
Should  he  icad  it,  ard  bum  it,  as  not  worth 
his  wh'rie, 
Or  prin'  ic.  the  woes  of  th?  world  to  beguile. 
Ah!    wh.  t  is't  to  ii    ,  this  <•>  mighty  4ffT.u1  ? 
My  Rofttu  thinks*!  tlurming  beyond  all 
compare,  Szc. 

N. 


A  SONG.     Tranflaied  from  the  French  of 
M.  le  Marquis  dc  U  Farre. 

IN  v«*u»  I  artentpt  from  f-ir  Iris  to  part, 
Aridb)  drinking  full  bumpers  to  cure  my 
fund  hcirt. 
Al-s!  thefc  I  6nd  only  add  to  her  charms; 
Give  more  force  lo  her  eyes,  and  increase 
n^y  alarms: 
While  they  m  kc  me  forget  both  her  pride 
and  difdain, 
Her  beauty  more  brilliant  fail  rivets  my 
chain. 

N. 


SONNET,  JM  to  be  Written  ly  Her  Grace 
the  Duchefs  of  Dcvonfhire. 

BRING  me  flow'rr,  and  bring  me  winet 
Boy,  attend  thy  mailer's  call! 
Round  my  brows  let  myrtle*  twine. 
At  my  feet  let  rnfes  tall. 

Breathe,  in  foftcft  notes,  the  flute; 
Form  the  fong,  and  found  the  lute; 
Let  rhy  gentle  accents  fl  >w, 
As  the  wbifp'ring  zephyrs  blow. 

Sorrow  would  annoy  my  heart,     ' 
Uut  I  hate  its  baneful  (ling; 

Joys  (hall  cruce  the  rapid  dart, 
Fori  will  laugh,  and  1  will  fing, 

What  avails  the  downcaft  eye ! 

What  avails  the  tear,  the  figh ! 

Why  (bould  grief  obstruct  our  way, 

When  we  live  but  for  a  day  ? 

ENGLISH 
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ENGLISH   THEATRE. 


AT  Drury-lamb  theatre,  Tb$ 
M  ■•/./  of  Honour f  altered  from 
MafTengcr  by  Mr  Kcmblr,  has  heea 
performed  with  coniiderablc  applaufe. 
This  tragedy,  as  written  by  Maffeu* 
ger,  has  ever  been  admired  by  the 
bell  judges  as  a  piece  abounding  with 
fine  writing ;  but  the  iingularity  of 
the  plot,  and  the  want  of  poetical 
moral  in  the  cata(trophe9  added  to 
fome  exprcfUons  too  grofs  and  inde- 
licate for  the  fqueamiih  ears  of  a  mo- 
dern audience,  have  for  fome  years 
excluded  it  from  our  theatres.  Mr 
Kemblt  s  aim  feems  to  have  been  ta 
purge  it  of  fuch  matters  as  had  been 
objectionable,  and  to  give  the  whole 
play  a  conduct  more  regular  and  na- 
tural. His  alterations  ptove  that 
lie  poiTefTes  no  inconfiderable  (hare  of 
Salle  and  ability. 

The  biilliancy  of  MaiTenger's  lan- 
guage, the  fublime  Angularity  of  his 
thoughts,  and  the  bright nefs  of  hit 
genius,  by  degrees  difperfe  the  clouds 
of  prejudice.  Thofe  who  at  the  firft 
reprefentation  were  itartled  at  finding 
fomething  fo  different  from  what  they 
had  been  accuilomed  to,  now  begin 
to  find  that  this  difference  proceeds 
from  its  infinite  fuperiority.  The 
line  fentiments,  interefting  fituations, 
and,  above  all,  Mrs  Siddons'a  excel- 
lent performance  in  Camiola,  amply 
compenfate  for  the  little  i  neon  ft  ft  en - 
ties  of  fome  of  the  incidents ;  ubi  plu* 
rima  nitent,  non  ego  paucis  offendar 
tuaculis. 

The  prologue,  written  by  the 
Hon.  Henry  Phipps,  was  admirably 
adapted  to  the  introduction  of  a  play 
of  MaiTenger's,'  as  the  following  paf- 
fage  will  evince : 

Fir'd  by  the  fubjed,  the  nice  bounds 
of  art 
is  mufe  o'crleaps,  and  rufhes  to  the 
heart; 


DiCdains  the  pedant  rules  of  time  tn4 

place  ; 
Extends  the  period,  and  expands  the 

fpace. 

The  epilogue,  the  production  of 
Mr  Colman,  by  its  pleafantry  oa 
modem  maids  of  honour,  provoked  a 
good  deal  of  merriment;  and  tha 
concluding  wifh  in  the  four  lad  line*  - 
was  received  with  that  approbation 
which  fo  fubjUntial  a  compliment  to 
the  fair  deferred: 

Ev*n  Eloifa,  'twixt  a  nunnery's  walls* 

Pad  joys  with  her  dear  Abelard  re- 
calls : 

Joys  which,  her  days  of  trial  noblf 
pad, 

May  ev'ry  maid  of  honour  tafte  at 
lad. 

Mrs  Siddons's  manner  of  fpeaking 
the  epilogue  was  not  generally  ap- 
proved of.  She  has  many  excellen- 
cies ;  but  in  level  fpeaking  and  read- 
ing, fhe  is  furpafled.  Having  m 
bumour%  fhe  cannot  be  fprightly,  nor 
give  her  words  "  tripping  from  the 
tongue." 

The  Lady  Macbeth  was  well  cho» 
fen  by  Mrs  Siddons  for  her  own  be- 
nefit ;  it  was  to  the  benefit  of  her 
fame,  as  well  as  her  finances.     "  Her 
ading,"    fays    an    excellent   critic*  , 
"  was  by  far  the  fined  heroic  we 
have   ever  feen; — and  yet  we  have 
fcen,  and  not  forgotten,  Mrs  Prit- 
chard.     But  Mrs  Pritchard  finks  in- 
to   comparative   futility    when    the 
fublime  and  terrible  graces  of  Mrs 
Siddons  are  before  us."     The  fcenes 
more  particularly  diliancing  all  com-   V 
petition   were   thefc ;   the   banqu?t%    * 
the*  murder,  and  the  Jltep,     In  the     : 
banquet,  her  well  conceived  atten»^j 
tion,  f miles,  nods   about  the  table+M" 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Thanes tS 
and  her  impatience  and   fpleen   a* 

Mac 
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Macbeth  being  fo  unmanned  in  folly. 
In  the  fcene  of  the  murder  and  the 
fleep*  (he  works  to  her  end  with 
means  all  her  own  ;  an  eye,  a  brow, 
a  voice — all  implying  an  undaunted 
metal,  and  peculiarly  impreffing  ter- 
rors* In  the  JJep,  there  is  a  difplay 
©t*  more  theory,  perhaps,  than  is  evi- 
dent in  any  of  her  acting.  The  eye, 
with  all  its  magic,  of  the  lid  open 
and  the  retina  (hut ;  and  the  dignity 
•f  the  whole  body,  we  believe,  never 
was  we  fear  never  can  be,  by  any 
other  cotemporary  actrefs  fo  well 
depicted. 

The  inimitable   mufic  of  Locke 
was  performed  with  mod  wonderful 


S 


IR  Jofhua  Reynolds  laments  that 
Mrs  Siddons  does  not  bring  as 
much  money  by  his  painting  on  can- 
vas, as  (he  does  by  her  own  painting 
an  the  ftage  Her  picture  in  the 
character  of  the  tragic  mufe  (till  re- 
mains eating  up  the  intereft  of  time, 
though *it  is  pufhing  forwards  to  that 

Jeriod   when    it   will,   like  all  Sir 
ofhua*9  'moft    excellent     fubjects, 
44  come  off  with  flying  colours*99 

We  can  fcarcely  believe  that  there 
is  the  lead  foundation  in  the  report 
that  Mr  Cumberland's  comedies  and 
tragedies  are  (hortly  to  be  wedded, 
as  it  is  moft  certain  they  are  already 
too  nearly  related;  however,  (hould 
the  union  take  place,  we  might  ex- 
pect to  fee  a  plentiful  race  of  farces. 

Mr  CVKeeffe's  Blackfmith  of  Ant- 
werp* like  the  farrier's  boy  recorded 
by  Joe  Miller ;  if  he  cannot  do  any 
thing  better,  at  lead  has  the  power  of 
creating  a  hi  ft. 

Huntingdon*  1785. 
6u£anna  All-Lore  begs  leave  to 


effect.  Above  all,  the  dei 
Bannifter  muttered  folemn 
feeemed  to  thrill  through  1 
of  the  audience  with  a  pi 
(hort  of  actual  en  chant  men 
mud  be  forgotten  the  1 
ufual  excellence  of  the 
very  meaneft  of  them  ap 
catch  an  uncommon  infj 
the  execution  of  thefe  tru 
chorufes. 

At  Covent  Garden,  a 
called  the  •«  Blackfmitl 
wcrp,  written  by  Mr  0*1 
been  performed  once  or  1 
has  been  withdrawn,  witl 
as  it  faid,  to  be  new-mode 


acquaint  the  gentlemen  o( 
as  well  field- officers  as  cap 
tenants,  enfigns,  ferjeants, 
and  drummers,  that  (he  ha 
entered  upon  the  flock  i 
her  fitter  Margaret  All- 
Mrs  Battle -hufband),  cc 
fighs,  ogles,  fmirks,  fmi 
7es,  fobs,  (ham -fain tings, 
feet  at  ion,  darnings,  impi 
furance,  grimace,  looks,  fq 
darts,  and  (tarings.  Gent 
ed  with  by  the  year,  or 
tions  farmed  during  the  tt 
being  in  quarters. 

The  above  goods  bein 
for  home-confumption  on] 
rine  officer  need  apply. 

N.  B*  Promifes,  oaths 
teftations,  wholefail  and  r 
change  for  goods  <  nly. 

A  few  obfolete  feals  of 
fidelity  and  eternal  love, 
of  rings,  handkerchiefs, 
buckles,  and  bracelets,  ti 
with,  the  donors  being 
quartered  in  fome  other 
kingdom. 
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A  STATE  of  the  Barometer  in  inches  and  decimals,  Faren- 
heit's  Thermometer,  and  the  quantity  of  Rain-water  fallen, 
in  inches  and  decimals,  from  the  28th  February  to  the  30th  March, 
1785,  taken  at  Dudcjingfton  about  funrife. 


Feb. 
Mar. 


Days,  j  Ther. 
Sun  r. 


28 

1 
2 

5 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

10 

11 
12 

»3 

H 

*5 
16 

17 
18 

»9 
20 

21 

« 

*3 

*4 
25 

*6 

27 
28 
29 

3^ 


25 
18 

3« 
28 

27 
22 

20 

26 

3° 

io 
26 

33 
21 

24 

35 
53 
35 
36 

34 
42 

40 

4* 
20 

*s 

33 

34 

3* 

3i 

25 
26 

39 


Barom. 

30-3°45 

30.3583 
30.418 

3°'347 

3°-3 
30.2875 

30.3625 

30.2875 

29.9875 

29.8 

30.125 

29.9125 

3°-»9375 

3°-37375 
30.17 

30.1925 

3°-356a5 

30*475 

30.4025 

30.3475 

30.3- 
30.20375 

3033 

30-45 
30.1125 

30.30625 

3Q./175 

29.96625 

29.945 

29.950875 

29.905125 


Rain. 
Inch, 


0.04 
0.06 


0.05 
0.04 


0.065 

0.08 

0.045 
0.055 


[ 


Weather.         I 


Clear. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
"Pitto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Snow. 
Clear. 

Sleet  and  fnow. 
Clear. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Some  rain. 
Sleet. 
Clear. 
Ditto. 

Hail  and  rain. 
Clear.  . 

Rain  and  fnow. 
Clear. 
Sleet. 
Hail. 


0.435  total  of  rain,  &c. 


To  Correspondents, 

Several  Poems  under  confideration. 

JL»uciu3  in  reply  to  Severus  might  lead  to  an  unintere&ing  controverfy. 

Effay  on  Suicide,  rather  palliative. 

The  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Mr  S.  of  F.  is  inadmiffible. — We  (hall  be  glad* 
however,  to  be  favoured  with  the  carrefpondeacc  of  the  Author  when  he  if 
dtfpofed  to  be  lefs  licentious. 
"  Verfes  by  J.  W,  W«  ia  our  nex$. 


Fob. 
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VIEWS  m   SCOTLAND, 

Numbtr  Sec*nd. 

DUNKELD,  a  feat  belonging  to  his  Grace  the*  Duke  of  A  thole, 
fituated  on  the  banks  of  Tay,  furrounded  with  high  rocky  hills, 
clothed  with  wood  to  the  top;  through  which,  with  great  judgment,, 
are  conducted  extenfive  walks,  producing  a  variety  of  fcenery  only  to  be 
met  with  in  Highland  iituations. 

The  village  of  Dunkeld  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  the  capital  of  an* 
cient  Caledonia — About  the  dawn  of  Chriftianity,  a  Pi&ifh  king  made  it  the 
feat  of  religion,  by  erecting  a  monaftery  of  Culdees  there ;  which  king  Da- 
vid I.  in  1 1 30  Converted  into  a  cathedral,  and  it  ranked  as  the  firfl  fee  in  Scot- 
land* The  cathedral  ftill  remains  pretty  entire,  and  adds  to  the  beauty  of  this 
romantic  place.  Birnam  Wood  (kirts  the  pafs  to  Dunkeld,  and  Dunfinnan 
Hill  is  feen  at  a  diftance  beyond  the  plain  of  Stormont. — Dunkeld  is  thri* 
ting,  and  is  ftill  deemed  the  capital  of  the  Highlands* 


Memoirs  of  the  Baron  Ds  Tott,  cofkeming  the  Turks  atuf  Tartars*' 

4  vols  8vo.   Printed  at  Amjhrdam  1784. 


WE  cannot  begin  to  read  thefe 
Memoirs  without  accompa- 
nying the  author  to  the  conclufion*: 
It  is  one  of  the  moft  novel  and  extra- 
ordinary books  we  have  feen,  as  alfo 
one  of  the  moft  interefting. 

What  do  we  fee  in  this  picture, 
whole  lineaments  are  fo  ft r iking,  and 
all  whofe  figures  bear  the  expreffion 
of  truth  ?  A  nation  delivered  up  to 
all  the  exceffes  of  the  moft  corrupted 
people,  and  at  the  fame  time  to*  all 
the  ferocity  of  the  moft  barbarous : 
at  once  effeminate  and  fanguinary; 
fanatic  in  their  belief,  without  pra&i- 
fing  one  moral  virtue  of  their  creed  ; 
joining  infenfibility  of  heart  to  the 
moft  unbridled  and  lafcivious  paf- 
fions ;  without  reflection  as  without 
forefight ;  habituated  to  mean  vices, 
and  laughing  at  crimes  in  the  very 
moment  of  committing  them;  buried 
in  ignorance  and  yet  glorying  in  it ; 
haughty  in  proportion  to  their  ftu- 
pidity;  fupporting  tyranny  in  the 
Mae  of  (baring  it ;  bafe  without 
wretched  without  grief;  nc- 


••4-  ■' 


ver  feeling  their  dreadful  fervitude 
but  in  the  very  inftant  that  they  are 
ready  to  die  of  hunger ;  without  in* 
duftry ;  without  valour,  without  hu- 
manity, and  even  in  their  Contempt 
of  death  difplaying  only  that  mean- 
nef*  of  fpirit  which  prevents  men? 
from  perceiving  how  to  efcape  it. 

Whom  does  this  nation  obey  ?  A 
fovereigh  "buried  for  the  half  of  his 
life  in  the  filence  of  a  fcraglio,  be- 
twixt the  axe  and  the  bow- firing  % 
fatigued  with  homage,  and  making 
himfelf  obeyed  only  by  the  terror  of 
the  arms  of  defpotifm  ;  crufhing  al- 
ways when  he  withes  to  punifh ;  ob* 
liged  by  his  religion  to  fubmit  to 
laws  of  form,  and  able  to  violate 
thofe  of  nature  ;  not  daring  to  ab- 
fent  himfelf  from  the  mofque  upon  a 
Friday ;  and  at  liberty  to  behead  the 
innocent  man  whofe  riches  he  covets. 
If  his  government  prefixes  lefs  dire&ly 
on  the  multitude,  the  iriflruments  of 
their  mifery  are  only  upon  this  ac« 
count  the  more  hardened  in  their  op* 
prcfiions;    unpunifhed  or  chaftifed* 
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fear  never  ftops  them ;  and  the  man 
in  place  commits  injuftice  himfclf, 
with  the  bloody  heads  of  his  prede- 
cefTors  before  him. 

It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  M. 
de  Tott  has  feen  the  Turks  ;  and  he 
faw  them  for  a  period  of  23  years : 
he  enjoyed  the  moil  intimate  confi- 
dence of  {he  fovereign  ;  he  himfelf 
has  had  an  active  fliare  in  the  admi- 
nifl ration  of  this  terrible  government, 
in  which  he  has  been  employed  du- 
ring all  its  fucceifive  changes,  and  in 
circumftances  of  the  mod  critical  na- 
ture.    In  a  word9  M.  de  Tott  has  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  language, 
and  was  able  to-  communicate  with 
all  the  different  {Utes.   No  European 
has  hitherto  united  in  himfclf  fo  many 
means  of  knowledge,  has  ever  been 
able  to  collect  fo  great  a  number  of 
facts,  or  to  draw  from  them  m6re  cer- 
tain concfefions. 

M.  de  Tott  endeavours  firft  to  fat  is - 
fy  the  impatience  of  the  greater  part 
of  his  readers,  always  eager  to  learn 
whatever  concerns  the  titration  and 
manners  of  the  Turkifh  women.     It 
13  upon  this  article  efpecially  that 
travellers  have  abufed  the  credulity 
of  the  public     They  divert  them- 
selves with  giving  romantic  pictures 
of  the  voluptuouiiKfs  of  the  people 
of  the  call  ,  they  draw  enchanting 
portraits  of  the  women  fhut  up  in 
their  pretended  barams  ;   their  ima- 
gination  is   fruitful  in,  intrigues  of 
gallantry.     The  bolts  and  vigilance 
of  the  eunuchs  are  nothing  to  them. 
They  introduce  you  into  the  recedes 
of   thefc    impenetrable   prifons,   in- 
vented by  pride  and  jealoufy  to  ty- 
rannize over  beauty.     It  is  ncceffary 
to  rtform  our  ideas  fomewhat   upon 
this  fubject. 

Marriage  among  the  Turks  is  no 
more  than  a  civil  ad.  The  law  re- 
it  rains  the  number  of  free  women 
whom  you  can  marry  to  four ;  it  is 
the  hufband  who  gives  the  wife  the 
dowry ;  and  when  he  repudiates  her, 
me    retains   this   dowry    with    her 


parapharnalia.       Love   infpi 

beauty    and    all    accomplif] 

or  the  e(leem  which  arifes  fr 

tue,  have  no  influence  in  tr 

tal  unions.     They  marry  a 

without  feeing  her,  upon  thi 

of  fome  old  women,  who  : 

go-betweens;    and   the    mon 

which  the  bride  takes  off  hei 

often  for  the  hufband  the 

of  difguit  and  repentance.    rJ 

another  kind  of  marriage  whi 

call  kapin  ;  which  is  nothing 

fpeak  properly,  but  a  barga 

betwixt  the  parties,  to  live  I 

for  a  fixed  price  a  certain  tiro 

Thefc  women,  brought  up 

ranee  and  folitude,  without « 

of  ideas,   without  any   othe 

ment  than  jealoufy,  diftrcfled 

miliated  by  the  dependence  i 

they  live,  and  by  the  indiffc 

their  hulbands,  opprefied  wi 

very  idlenefs,  and  indolent 

pride,  can  have  few  attracl 

the   man    to   whom   they 

The  Turks  have,  therefore, 

fource   except  in   the  flave 

they  purchafc,   and  the  ni 

whom   they    can    increafe 

portion  to  the  extent  of  tl 

tune.     Here  the  imaginatio: 

reader,  no   doubt,   pre  fen  U 

thofe  beautiful  Georgian  gir 

charming  maids   of  Circafl 

bear  fo  diftinguiihed  a  part 

romances. 

M.  de  Tott  faw,  at  the 
her    mother-in-law,    one 
Georgian  girls,  deiUncd,  by 
tana  Alma,  for  the  ainufenv 
hi^hnefj.     **  i  law  nothing 
able  iu  her  (fays  lie);  flic  v 
about  18,   pretty  tall,   cx< 
robuit,  and  who  might  have 
unhand  fome  figure  at  the 
tavern/'  , 

Among    thefc    flaves,    1 
many,  doubtlefs,  who  pofflej 
and  fome  who  poflcfc  agrc 
lents;  and,  in  particular, 
taught  a  very  indecent  4 
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companied  with  caftanets.     But  the 
ufe  of  the  warm  bath  greatly  tar- 
nifties  their   completion,  and  robs 
them  of  the  frefhnefs  of  youth.  Thefe 
baths,  always  warmed  24  hours  be- 
fore they  are  ulcd9   are   heated  to 
filch  a  degree,  that  immediately  up- 
on  entering    them   a    violent    per- 
foration takes  place  ;  notwithltand- 
ing    which   the   women   remain    in 
them  five  or  fix  hours  at  a  time,  and 
return  to  make  ufe  of  them  very  fre- 
quently.    It  is  evident,  that  fuch  a 
great  relaxation  of  the  fibres  mull 
alter  the  fhape,  and  bring  on  an  un- 
timely decrepitude ;  it  ia  not  lefs  cer- 
tain, that  betwixt  the  mailer   and 
the  Have  there  can  exift  no  real  love ; 
that  the  delicacy  of  fentiment,  which 
forms  the  greatcft  charm  of  life,  rauft 
of  neceffity  be  deftroyed  by  the  ex- 
treme eafinefs  of   enjoyment;    and 
that  faticty  and  difguft  inhabit  thofe 
abodes  which  we  are  accuftomed  to 
paint  as  the  temples  of  pleafure.  "  I 
have  been  enabled  to  convince  myfclf 
by  means  of  my  friends,  (fays  our 
traveller,)   that,    except  when    the 
charms  of  a  new  Have  awaken  the 
curiofity  of  the  Turks,  the   harara 
and    it3    pleafures    are    difguding; 
many  Turks  never  enter  it  but  when 
their  pretence  is  necefiary  to  reftore 
peace,  and  which  the  woman  who 
fuperintends  it    could   not  accom- 
plifh." 

M.  de  Tott  had  frequent  conver- 
£*tioos  with  the  Mollach  of  Mecca,  a 
man  of  great  confideration  at  Con- 
ftantinople.     In  the  mid  ft  of  one  of 
thefe  conversations,  a  child  of  about 
four  years  of  age,  barefooted,  and 
badly  clothed,  came  to  carefs  the 
Mollach,  who  afked  her  who  was 
her  father.     •«  Youf*  fays  the  chili 
—"What!  am  I  your  father  ?  And 
what  is  your  name  ?"— ««  Jufuf"—- 
u   But   who    is  your  mother  ?"— 
!«  Thatidgee."— «  Very  well,  Tha- 
tidgee!" "  Indeed  1"   (ays  the 

.  Efcndi  coldly,  «  I  did  not  know  fo 


much." — «  There  is  no  need,"  faid 
he  afterwards  in  the  courfe  of  the 
convention,  "  for  a  great  effort  to 
perceive  that  the  facility  of  gratify- 
ing our  defires  leads  to  indifference. 
— It  is  t he  fault  of  our  manners ;  we 
cannot  change  them. — But  as  long 
as  I  retain  my  curiofity,  I  (hall  not 
be  fo  unhappy  as  you  think  me." 

To  whatever  conftraiot  the  Tm> 
kifh  women  are  fubje&ed  by  their  cu- 
ftoms,  they  have,  however,  the  liberty* 
of  going  abroad  upon  bufinefs;  they 
even  go  frequently  to  pay  vifits  toother 
women.     Falhion  then  requires,  that 
the  Turk,  whole  women  receive  the 
vifit,  mould  not  enter  into  the  ha- 
ram  while  the  ftrangers  are  there; 
but  this  rule  is  not  always  ftrictly  ob- 
served.    The  rich  alone  can  fupport 
the  expences  of  a  haram,  and  there 
are  not  many  rich  men  among  the 
Turks ;  they  never  arrive  at  opulence 
but  by  ferving  in  employments,  which 
are  lucrative  only  in  proportion  to 
the  abafe  they  make  of  their  autho* 
rity.    Before  arriving  at  thefe  offices, 
they  remain  a  long  time  confounded 
with  the  crowd,  feparated  from  the 
women,  and  forced  to  live  only  with 
men.     A  difagreeable  fociety,  which 
leads  to  a  (hameful  vice,  and  unfor- 
tunately too   common   among    the 
people  of  the  eaft. 

There  are  very  few  proftitutei  at, 
Con  Rant  inoplc;  and  it  is  not  thought 
proper  to  give  the  fame  indulgence 
to  di (orders  of  this  kind  there,  which 
the  corruption  of  great  cities  fcemt 
to  have  rendered  neceirary.  The 
Boftangi-Bafha,  a  kind  of  Lieutenant 
de  Police*  makes  frequent  vifits  in  the 
environs  of  Condantinople,  and  a* 
bout  the  moil  remote  places  near  the 
fea,  where  women  of  this  clafs  flatter 
themfelves  with  finding  an  afylura. 
Their  dead  bodies  arc  often  found 
mangled.  The  men  affaf&nate  them 
in  o'rder  to  fave  the  trouble  of  pay- 
ment, and  even  to  avoid  the  danger 
ef  being  arreted  to  conducting  them. 
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back  to  the  city.  What  is  moft  a» 
ftonifhing  is,  that  women  even  of 
>  higher  rank  efcape  fomettmes  from 
their  prifons,  carrying  along  with 
them  their  jewels.  The  violence  of 
paflion  renders  them  blind  to  the  dan- 
gers of  fuch  an  adventure.  The 
wretches  whom  they  feek  often  cut 
their  throats,  after  feizing  on  their 
effects.  The  dead  bodies  of  thefe 
miferable creatures  are  frequently  fecn 
floating  within  the  harbour  ;  and  yet 
thefc  fatal  examples  are  not  able  to 
prevent  other  women  from  following 
the  fame  courfe. 

There  is  nothing  more  common 
among  us  than  to  hear  people  fpeak 
of  Xht  feraglio  and  the  /avourite.  Jul- 
iana, The  feraglio  is  imagined  to 
be  the  inclofure  in  which  the  women 
are  (hut  up,  while  in  reality  it  is  no- 
thing but  a  palace,  and  the  apart- 
ment of  the  women  is  called  the  ha- 
ram.  The  ambafTadors  of  crowned 
beads  have  no  ha  ram,  but  they  have 
a  feraglio.  With  regard  to  the  title 
of  favourite  fultana,  it  is  abfurd.  A 
fultana  is  a  princefs  of  the  blood 
royal  of  the  empire.  If  (he  be  a  ful- 
tana, fays  M.  de  Tott,  (he  dare  not 
avow  that  kind  of  favour  which  is 
meant ;  if  fhe  can  enjoy  it,  (he  is  not 
a  fultana.  The  title  of  Bacht-Ka- 
dun,  or  principal  lady,  is  really  the 
firft  dignity  of  the  haram  of  the 
Grand  Signior.  "  The  daughters 
and  the  fitters  of  this  prince,  when 
married  to  the  viziers  and  grandees 
of  the  empire,  inhabit  each  feparate 
apartments  in  their  palaces*  The 
male  child  who  is  born  there  mud  be 
{mothered  in  the  very  moment  of 
birth,  and  by  the  fame  hands  which 
deliver  the  mother.  1  his  is  the  moft 
public  law  in  the  empire,  and  what 
is  leaft  tranfgrefled  :  no  veil  is  fpread 
overthehorror  of  thefe  auaifinations." 

The  Turks  are  luxurious,  but  their 
luxury  has  neither  tafte  nor  elegance; 
it  is  only  a  grofs  difplay  of  ufelcfs 
wealth,  and  even  frequently  incom- 


modious ;  they  will  place  upon  your 
bed  fattin  pillows  embroidered  with 
gold,  which  tear  the  (kin  m  off  your 
face  ;  the  women  will  wear  in  the 
midft  of  fummer  velvet  gowns,  every 
feam  of  which  is  loaded  with  thick 
gold  lace.     Befidcs,   this  luxury  is 
only  difplayed  at  home  ;  no  one  dare 
exhibit  it  in  public,  through  fear  of 
awakening  the  avarice  of  government* 
During  the  rejoicings  which  take 
place  upon  the  birth  of  a  fon  to  the' 
Grand  Signior,  the  ancient  faturna- 
lia  of  Rome  are  fecn  revived  at  Con- 
ftantinople.     The  flaves  are  allowed 
to  make  merry  before  their  mailers, 
and  even  at  their  expence ;  the  peo- 
ple pafs  fuddenly  from  flavery  to  li~ 
centioufnefs,  and  their  joy  refembles 
drunkennefs  and  frenzy.   The  houfei 
of  the  grandees  difplay  an  exceffive 
magnificence    in  their    decorations. 
44  The  neighbouring  flreets  are  co- 
vered, .  to  a  certain   diftance,   with 
fcaffolds  raifed  high  enough  fo  as  that 
the  lamps  and  paper- work  may  prove 
no  obftru&ion  to  pafTengers  on  horfe- 
back.    Thefe  porticoes,  thus  decora- 
ted, are  continued  even  to  the  inte- 
rior courts  of  the  palace ;  and  there 
halls,  conftru&ed  of  purpofe,  richly 
furni filed,  and  illuminated  by  a  vaft 
number  of  luflrcs,  whofc  brightnefs 
is  reflected  by  numerous  mirrors,  of- 
fer to  the  curious  a  reding  place  ;  the 
mafter  of  which  receives  his  guefU 
each  according  to  their  quality.    O- 
thers  content  themfelves  with  furn idl- 
ing; the   fpace    under   their    gates, 
whofe  folding  doors  thrown  open  in- 
vite company  to  flop,    take  a  difh 
of  coffee  or  other  refrefkments,  whicb 
the  mailer  orders  always  to  be  pro- 
vided, and  which  his  people  are  eager 
to  diftributc." 

The  illumination  of  the  feraglio. 
one  would  think,  fhould  eclipfe  all  the 
reft  ;  and  yet  it  is  the  meaneft.  That, 
of  the  mint  is  very  curious  and  fplen- 
did.  An  infinite  number  of  lamps- 
mutually  refieft  each  other  in  hangings 

formed 
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formed  of  piaftres  and  fequins  quite 
new,  and  which  reprefent  different 
defigns.  In  many  places  of  the  city 
the  moft  indecent  farces  are  acted,  in 
which  the  government  is  not  fpared 
more  than  the  manners.  The  adore 
are  Greeks  and  Jews ;  and  the  fun  of 
thefe  pieces  confifts  in  imitating  and 
turning  into  ridicule  the  offices  of 
the  chief  magiftrates.  M.  de  Tott 
has  feen  the  licentioufnefs  of  thefe  re- 
prefentations  carried  fo  far  as  even 
to  take  off  the  Grand  Signior  him- 
felf. It  is  true,  that  they  foon  forbad 
thefe  players  this  kind  of  imitation ; 
but  they  were  allowed  to  bring  the 
Grand  Vizzeer  on  the  ftage,  and 
then  no  accufation  was  fpared. 

"  I  have  feen,  among  others,  a 
falfe  Statnb*  Effendit  (lieutenant  de 
police)  whom  they  allowed  to  exer- 
cife  in  quiet  a  diftributive  j  11ft ice  fuf- 
ficiently  fevere.  Chance  made  him 
meet  with  the  real  one  ;  {hey  faluted 
each  other  with  much  gravity,  and 
continued  each  their  rout.  Another 
troop,  which  imitated  the  chief  of 
the  JanuTaries,  went  to  feize  upon  the 
palace  of  this  general  while  he  was 
making  his  round;  and  his  people 
treated  the  mafic  with  as  much  di- 
ftioction  as  if  he  had  been  their  ma- 
tter. Pretended  engineers  for  the 
care  of  bridges  and  high  ways,  fol- 
lowed by  paviours,  dug  off  the  pave- 
ments from  the  houfes  of  thofe  who 
did  not  purchafe  in  demnity  at  a 
pretty  high  price  ;  while  other  maflcs 
in  the  other  dreffes  carried  off  ranfoms 
in  another  manner.  At  laft  all  this 
became  both  very  troublefome  and 
inconvenient;  but  the  term  expired, 
the  rod  again  appeared,  and  every 
thing  was  reduced  to  order. 

One  can  fcarcely  form  an  idea  of 
the  groflhefs  and  indecency  of  the 
Turkilh  comedies.  They  turn  u- 
{pally  upon  the  intrigues  and  treach- 

aof  women.     Every  thing  is  ex- 
ted,  and  nothing  is  left  to  the 
{pagination  of  the  Jpe&atort.    Du- 


ring this  fpectacle,  often  more  in- 
famous than  the  ludi  fiorales  of  Rome, 
if  the  fignal  for  prater  is  heard,  every 
muffulman  turns  himfelf  towards 
Mecca,  while  the  actors  continue  to 
go  on  each  with  their  part. 

Juftice,  that  foundation  of  all  fo- 
ciety,  is  little  refpected  among  the 
Turks.  They  have  no  other  law 
but  the  Koran,  and  the  judges  are 
the  interpreters  of  it.  All  caufes 
are  judged  upon  the  depofition  of 
witneiTes;  and  falfe  witneifes  are  com- 
mon  and  eafily  purchafed.  He  who 
give 8  moft  money  to  the  cadi,  for  the 
moft  part  gains  his  caufe.  They  ne- 
ver punifh  highwaymen  unlefs  taken 
in  flagrante  delitto;  the  government 
rarely  profecutes  them$  and  when 
this  happens,  the  cadi,  whofe  bufi- 
nefs  it  is  to  inform  himfelf  of  the  af- 
faffinations  committed  in  a  village, 
exacts  a  fine  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place  on  that  account,  inftead  of 
inquiring  after  the  criminals.  Should 
a  robber,  after  making  rich,  relin* 
quifh  his  profellion,  he  has  nothing 
more  to  dread  from  the  hand  of 
juftice ;  he  may  acquire  confideration, 
and  arrive  at  employments. 

AfTaflination  is  confidered  in  Tur- 
ky  as  a  noble  action,  and  which 
proves  courage.  If  the  relations  of 
the  murdered  perfon  choofe  to  make 
an  accommodation  with  the  mur- 
derer, he  is  certain  to  efcape  pu- 
nifh men  t.  The  hangman  is  ufually 
the  mediator  in  thefe  treaties.  A 
young  Turk  having  aflaflinated  his 
father,  was  condemned  to  be  behead* 
ed  ;  one  of  his  friends,  in  concert 
with  the  judge,  whom  he  had  gain- 
ed over,  declared  that  he  himfelf  was" 
the  murderer,  and  produced  two 
witneiTes  of  the  fact :  the  judge  up- 
on this  revoked  the  fentence  pro- 
nounced agakift  the  young  Turk, 
and  condemned  his  friend  ;  but  the 
parricide  then  ufing  his  right,  as 
fon  to  the  deceafed,  pardoned  the 
pretended  murderer. 
r  The 
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The  Greeks  and  the  Jews  fcarce 
ever  obtain  juftice  againft  the  Turks, 
who  load  them  with  every  manner  of 
infult  with  impunity. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  intro- 
duce the  art  of  printing  at  Con* 
flantinople  ;  but  it  did  not  fuc- 
ceed.  This  art  would  render  that  ta- 
lent of  all  the  learned  men  in 
this  country  ufelefs,  which  confide  in 
tracing  elegantly  the  characters  of 
the  language ;  and  printing  not  being 
able  to  reach  the  neat  net's  and  ele- 
gance of  writing,  has  been  defpifed. 
The  Turks  have  received  no  part  of 
that  light  which  commerce  and  the 
fciences  have  fpread  over  the  other 
nations  of  Europe.  A  captain  ba- 
fha  aiked  a  Venetian  ambafTador  at 
the  Porte,  Whether  the  Ruffians  were 
neighbours  to  the  republic?  Yes,  re- 
plied the  ambafTador,  there  is  only 
you  betwixt  us. 

In  the  fourth  volume,  M.  de  Tott 
gives  an  account  of  a  voyage  he 
made  into  Egypt,  and  the  fea -ports 
of  the  Levant,  in  order  to  examine 
the  foreign  government  of  the 
Turks.  The  bafhas,  abfolute  in 
their  provinces,  purchafe  impunity 
by  the  product  of  their  opprelfions: 
When  they  become  dangerous,  or  fu- 
fpectcd  on  account  of  their  riches, 
the  Grand  Signior  gets  them  af- 
f aflinated,  and  frizes  on  their  fpoils. 
A  dreadful  law,  which  affixes  fo  great 
a  value  upon  cruelty,  and  holds  out 
fueh  temptations  to  injuftice. 
'  Thef  fources  of  the  Nile,  fays  M. 
dc  Tott,  are  not  well  known,  tho* 
a  Traveller,  of  the  name  of  Brace, 
pretends  to  have  difcovered  them.  "  I 
faw  at  Cairo,  (adds  he,)  the  fervant 
whom  he  had  taken,  the  guide  who 
conducted  him,  the  companion  of 
his  journey.  I  am  well  aflurcd 
that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  this 
difcovery  ;  and  it  cannot  be  objected 
againft  his  teftimony,  that  a  phtlo- 
fophcr  like  Mr  Bruce  was  not  bound 
to  give  any  account  of  his  obferva-, 
tiofli  to  his  fervant.    The  pride  of 


celebrity  is  loft  in  a  defert ;  the 
mailer  and  the  fervant  difappear, 
and  we  only  fee  two  men,  who,  a- 
mid  the  necefiities  which  furround 
them,  are  equally  eager  to  communicate 
their  discoveries,  and  obliged  to  afford 
mutual  a  Alliance.  The  more  robuft 
of  the  two  would  poflefs  the  tuperio- 
rily ;  and  the  fervant  whom  I  men- 
tion, born  in  the  country,  had  too 
much  of  this  quality  to  allow  Mr 
Bruce  to  carry  off  the  glory  of  a  dif- 
covery  merely  local." 

We  (hall  conclude  this  extract 
with  an  anecdote  which  prefents  a 
valuable  difcovery  in  medicine,  and 
affords  an  admirable  receipt  againft  a 
very  common  difeafe.  A  bafha  had 
taken  a  great  liking  to  a  European 
merchant.  This  laft  being  confined 
to  his  bed  by  the  gout,  the  bafha, 
who  valued  himfclf  on  his  frill  in 
medicine,  wifhed  to  cure  his  friend, 
and  ordered  two  of  his  fervants  to 
give  his  gueft  fifty  flrokes  with  i 
cudgel  upon  the  foles  of  his  feet. 
Thofe  flave$,  who  were  ignorant  of 
the  good  intentions  of  their  mailer, 
executed  their  orders  with  a  rigour 
of  which  they  boafied  on  their  return 
before  the  bafha.  Oh  !  how  unluc- 
ky, cried  he ;  I  wifhed  to  cure  my 
friend,  not  to  infult  him.  In  the 
fir  ft  movement  of  his  paffion,  he  made 
his  unfortunate  fervants  receive  a 
hundred  ftrokes,  and  then  fent  to 
make  his  excufe  to  the  merchant; 
who  by  this  marvellous  fecret  found 
himfelf  completely  cured. 

Thefe  memoirs  are  curious  and  in- 
tending ;  they  give  us  a  very  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  genius 
and  manners  of  the  Turks.  A  greater 
attention  to  method  in  his  obferva' 
tions  might  have  been  more  agree* 
able  to  fome  readers ;  but  we  maft  re- 
member that  this  is  not  a  treatife  oa 
the  manners  of  the  Turks,  but  the 
journal  of  a  traveller!  who  nraft  foK 
low  the  order  of  fafts. 

VEfprit  dnjounmtxt 
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TTIthrrto  the  fidereal  heavens 
■*•-■•  have,  not  inadequately  for  the 
purpofe  defigned,  been  reprefented 
fay  the  concave  furface  of  a  fphere,  in 
the  centre  of  which  the  eye  of  an 
obferver  might  be  fuppofed  to  be 
placed.  It  is  true,  the  various  mag- 
nitudes of  the  fixed  ftars  even  then 
plainly  fuggefled  to  us,  and  would 
feave  better  fuited,  the  idea  of  an  ex- 
panded firmament  of  three  dimen- 
sions ;  but  the  observations  upon 
which  I  am  now  going  to  enter,  dill 
Either  illuftrate  and  enforce, the  ne- 
ceffity  of  confidering  the  heavens  in 
this  point  of  view.  In  future,  there- 
fore, we  (hall  look  upon  thofe  re- 
gions into  which  we  may  now  pene- 
trate by  means  $f  our  large  tele- 
fcopes,  su  -a  naturalift  regards  a  rich 
extent. of  ground  or  chain  of  moun- 
tains, containing  it  rata  varioufly  in- 
clined and  directed,  as  well  as  con- 
fiding of  very  different  materials.  A 
furface  of  a  globe  or  map,  therefore, 
will  but  ill  delineate  the  interior  parts 
of  the  heavens. 

It  may  -well  be  expected,  that  the 
great  advantage  of  a  large  aperture  in 
a  telefcope  would  be  mod  fenfibly 
perceived  with  all  thofe  objects  that 
require  much  light,  fuch  as  the  very 
fmall  and  immenfely  didant  fixed 
ftars,  the  very  faint  nebulae,  theclofe 
and  comprefted  clufters  of  ftars,  and 
die  remote  planets. 

On  applying  the  telefcope  to  a 
part  of  the  vim  la£iea%  I  found  that  it 
completely  rcfolvedjhe  whole  whitifh 
appearance  into  fmall  ftars,'  which 
pry  former  telefcopes  had  not  light 
enough  to  effect.  The  portion  of, 
this  extenfive  trad,  which  it  has  hi- 
therto been  convenient  for  me  to  ob- 
(erve,  is  that  immediately  about  the 
hand  and  club  of  Orion.  The  glo- 
rious multitude  of  ftars  of  all  pof- 
Ale  fixes  that  prefented  themfelves 
*fem  to  my  view  was  truly  aftoniih'- 


ing ;  but  as  the  dazzling  brightnefn  i 
of  glittering  ftars  may  cafily  miflead. 
us  fo  far  as  to  edimate  their  number 
greater  than  it  really  is,  I  endea- 
voured to  afcertain  this  point  by. 
counting  many  fields,  and  compu- 
ting, from  a  mean  of  them*  what  a, 
certain  given  portion  of  the  milky 
way  might  contain.  Among  many- 
trials  of  this  Tort  I  found,  lad  Janu- 
ary the  48th,  that  fix  fields,  pro*., 
mifcuouily  taken,  contained  1 10, 60, 
70,  90,  70,  and  74  darseach.  1  then 
tried  to  pick  out  the  mod  vacant 
place  .that  was  to  be  found  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  counted  65  ftars. 
A  mean  of  the  fird  fix  gives  79  ftars 
for  each  field.  Hence,  by  allowing  ig 
minutes  of  a  great  circle  for  the  dia- 
meter of  my  field  of  view,  we  ga- 
ther, that  a  belt  of  ir,  degrees  Jong 
and  two  broad,  or  the  quantity  which 
I  have  often  feen  pafs  through  the 
field  of  my  telefcope  in  one  hour's 
time,  could  not  well  contain  lefs 
than  50,000  liars,  that  were  largfe 
enough  to  be  didin&ly  numbered. 
But,  befides  thefe,  1  fufpected  at 
lead  twice  as  many  more,  which,  for 
want  of  light,  I  could  only  fee  now 
and  then  by  faint  glittering  and  in- 
terrupted glimpfes. 

The  excellent  collection  of  nebulae 
and  clufters  of  liars,  which  has  lately 
been  given  in  the  Connoiffance  des 
Temps  for  1783  and  17H4,  leads  mc 
next  to  a  fubjeft  which,  indeed,  muft 
open  a  new  view  of  the  heavens.  As 
foon  as  the  fird  of  thefc  volumes 
came  to  my  hands,  I  applied  ray 
former  twenty-feet  rtflccSor  of  12 
inches  aperture  to  themj  and  few* 
with  the  grcatcd  pleafure,  that  moft 
of  the  nebnhr,  faid  to  be  without 
ftars,  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  in  proper  fituations,  yield- 
ed to  the  forqe  of  my  light  and  pow~ 
er,  and  have  either  plainly  appeared 
to  be  nothing  but  ftars,  or  at  lead  to 
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contain  ftars,  and  to  (how  every  o- 
thtrr  indication  of  confifting  of  them 
entirely. 

When  I  began  this  feries  of  obser- 
vations, I  furmifed,  that  fevcral  ne- 
bulae might  yet  remain  undilcovered, 
for  want  of  fufficient  light  to  detect 
them ;  and  was  therefore  in  hopes 
of  making  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
dufters  of  ftars  and  nebulae  already 
collected  and  given  us  in  the  work 
before  referred  to,  which  amount  to 
103.     The  event  has  plainly  proved 
that    my    expectations    were    well 
founded ;  for  I  have  already  found 
466  new  nebulae  and  chillers  of  ftars, 
none  of  which,  to  my  prefent  know- 
ledge, have  been  fecn  before  by  any 
perfon ;  moil  of  them,  indeed,  are 
Hot  within  the  reach  of  the  bed  com- 
mon teltfeopes  now  in  ufe.     In  all 
probability  many  more  are  ftill  in  re- 
ferve ;    and  as  I    am   purfuing  this 
track,  I  mall  make  them  up  into  Se- 
parate catalogues,  of  about  two  or 
three  hundred  at  a  time,  and  have 
the  honour   of  prefenting  them  in 
that  form  to  the  Royal  Society. 

A  very  remarkable  circumftance 
attending  the  nebulae  and  cluftcrs  of 
ftars  is,  that  {hey  -are  arranged  into 
flrata,  which  fecm  to  run  on  to  a 

freat  length  :  and  fome  of  them  I 
ave  already  been  able  to  puriue,  fo 
as  to  gucis  pretty  well  at  their  form 
and  direction.  It  is  probable  e- 
jiough,  that  they  may  furround  the 
whole  apparent  fphire  of  the  hear 
vens,  not  unlike  the  milky  way, 
which  undoubtedly  is  nothing  but  a 
flratum  of  fixed  liars.  And  as  this 
latter  immenfe  ftarry  bed  is  not  of 
equal  breadth  or  luftrc  in  every  part, 
nor  runs  on  in  one  flraight  direction, 
but  is  curved  and  even  divided  into 
two  {(ream*  along  a  very  confiderable^ 
portion  of  it;  we  may  like  wife  ex- 
pect the  grcateft  variety  in  the  flrata 
of  the  clutters  of  flars  and  nebuhe. 
One  of  thefe  nebulous  feeds  is  fo  rich, 
that,  in  palling  through  a  fection  of 
it,  in  the  time  of  only  36  minutes,  I 


detected  no  lefs  than  3 1  nebulae,  all 
of  different  fhapes,  and  diftinctly  vi- 
able upon  a  fine  blue  fky. 

It  is  very  probable,  that  the  great 
flratum,  called  the  -milky  way,  is 
that  in  which  the  fun  is  placed,  tho* 
perhaps  not  in  the  very  centre  of  its 
thicknefs.  We  gather  this  from  the 
appearance  of  the  Galaxy,  which 
feems  to  encompafs  the  whole  ha- 
vens, as  it  certainly  mufl  do  if  the 
fun  is  within  the  fame.  For,  fuppofe 
a  number  of  (tars  arranged  between 
two  parallel  planes,  indefinitely  ex- 
tended every  way,  but  at  a  given 
confidcrable  diftance  from  each  o- 
ther ;  and,  calling  this  a  fidereal 
flratum,  an  eye  placed  fomewhere 
within  it  will  fee  all  the  ftars  in  the 
direction  of  the  planes  of  the  flratum 
projected  into  a  great  circle,  which 
will  appear  lucid  on  account  of  the 
accumulation  of  the  flars ;  while  the 
reft  of  the  heavens  at  the  fides  will 
only  feem  to  be  fcattercd  over  with 
conftellations,  more  or  lefij'crowded, 
according  to  the  diflance  of  the 
planes  or  number  of  ftar3  contained 
in  the  thickiu-fs  or  fides  of  the  flra- 


tum. 

If  the  eye  were  placed  fomewhere 
without  the  ftratnm,  at  no  very  great 
diftance,  the  appearance  of  the  liars 
within  it  would  nfTume  the  form  of 
one  of  the  ltfs  circles  of  the  fphere, 
which  would  be  moie  or  lefs  con- 
tracted to  the  diftance  of  the  eye ; 
and  if  this  diflance  were  exceedingly 
increafed,  the  whole  flratum  might 
at  lafl  be  drawn  together  into  a  lucid 
fpot  or  nebula  of  any  fhape,  accord- 
ing to  the  pofition, length,  and  height 
of  the  flratum. 

From  appearances,  then,  as  I  oh* 
ferved  before,  we  may  infer,  that  the 
fun  is  moft  likely  placed  in  one  of  the 
great  flrata  of  the  fixed  ftars,  and 
very  probably  not  far  from  the  phot 
where  fome  imaller  ftratnm  branches 
out  from  it.  Such  a  fuppofition  wiB 
fatisfactorily,  and  with  great  fiaraH" 

city,  account  for  all  the  phenome* 
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ajf  the  milky  way,  which,  according 
to  this  hypothecs,  is  do  other  than 
the  appearance  of  the  projection  of 
the  ftars  contained  in  this  ft ra turn 
and  itl  fecondary  branch.  As  a  far- 
ther inducement  to  look  on  the  Ga- 
laxy in  this  point  of  view,  let  it  be 
confide  red,  that  we  can  no  longer 
doubt  of  its  whitifh  appearance  ari- 
fing  from  the  mixed  luftrc  of  the 
numberlefs  ftars  that  compofe  it* 
Now,  fhould  we  imagine  it  to  be  an 
irregular  ring  of  ftars,  in  the  centre 
nearly  of  which  we  muft  then  fuppofe 
the  fun  to  be  placed,  it  will  appear  not 
a  little  extraordinary,  that  the  furl, 
being  a  fixed  ftar  like  thofe  which 
compofe  this  imagined  ring,  fhould 
juft  be  fo  the  centre  of  fueh  a  multi- 
tude of  celeftial  bodies,  without  any 
apparent  reafon  for  this  Angular  di- 
ftinction  y  whereas,  on  our  fuppoii- 
tion,  every  ftar  in  this*  ftratum,  not 
very  near  the  termination  of  its  length 
Or  height,  will  be  fo  placed  as  aJfo 
to  have  its  own  Galaxy,  with  only 


N.  A  D.  92  to  94*. 


fuch  variations  in  the  form  and  luftre 
of  it,'  as  may  arife  from  the  particu- 
lar fituation  of  each  ftarA 

Various,  methods  may  be  purfued 
to  come  to  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
fun's  place  in  the  fidereal  ft  ra  turn, 
of  which  I  fhall  only  mention  one  as 
the  moft  general  and  moft  proper 
for  determining  this  important  point, 
and  which  I  have  already  begun  to 
put  in  practice.  I  call  it  Gaging 
the  Heavens ,  or  the  Star-Gage.  It 
con  fills  in  repeatedly  taking  the 
number  of  ftars  in  ten  fields  of  view 
of  my  reflector  very  near  each  other, 
and  by  adding  their  fums,  and  cut- 
ting off  one  decimal  on  the  right,  a 
mean  of  the  contents  of  the  hea-  * 
vens,  in  all  the  parts  which  are  thus 
gaged,  is  obtained.  By  way  of  ex* 
ample,  I  have  joined  a  ftiort  table* 
extracted  from  the  gages  contained 
in  my  journal  $  by  which  it  appears, 
that  the  number  of  ftars  increafes 
very  fail  as  we  approach  the  Via 
Lactea. 


N.  r\  D.  78  to  8o°. 

R.  A. 

11  16 

12  31 
12  44 

12  49 

13  5 

14  ^0 

Gage. 

3-' 

3-4 
4.6 

3-9 
3.8 
3.6 

If  the  fun  fhould  be  placed  in  the 
great  fidereal  ftratum  of  the  milky 
way,  and,  as. we  have  furmifed  above, 
not  far  from  the  branching  out  of  a* 
fecondary  ftratum,  it  will  very  natu- 
rally Lead  us  to  guefs  at  the  caufe  of 
the  probable  motion  of  the  folar  fy- 
ftem :  for  the  very  bright,  great 
ftodc  of  the  Via  Lactis,  or  union  of 
t)fe  two  ft  rata  about  Cepheus  and  Caf~ 
Bgpejaj  and  the  Scorpion  and  Sa- 
.m&miw,  points  out  a  conflux  of 
iptfc  maaifeftly  quite  fufficient  to 
Vtpadc&cv  towards  that  node 


in  any  ftar  fituated  at  no  very  great 
di fiance  ;  and  the  fecondary  branch 
of  the  Galaxy  not  being  much  lefs 
than  a  femicirele  feems  to  indicate 
fuch  a  fituation  of  our  folar  fyftem  in 
the  great  undivided  ftratum  as  the 
moft  probable. 

What  has  been  faid  in  a  former 
paper  on  the  fubject  of  the  folar  mo- 
tion feems  alfo  to  fupport  this  fup- 
pofed  fituation  of  the  fun ;  for  the 
apex  there  afligned  lies  nearly  in  the 
direction  of  a  motion  of  the  fun 
toward*  the  node  of  the  ftrata.     Be- 
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fides,  the  joining  ftrata  making  a 
pretty  large  angle  at  the  junction 
with  the  primary  one,  it  may  ealily 
be  admitted,  that  the  motion  of  a 
ftar  in  the  great  ftratum,  efptcially 
if  iituated  confidcrably  towards  the 
6de  fart  heft  from  the  fmaH  ftfratum, 
will  be  turned  fufTicRiitlv  out  of  Hie 
ftraight  direction  of  the  great  ftia- 
turn  towards  the  foc'indaryone.  But 
r  find  myfelf  infenfibly  led  to  fay 
more  on*  this  fubjeft  iliaiv  I  am  as  yet 
authorifed  to  do.  I  fhr.ll*  therefore 
wait  till' the  obfervations  in  which  I 
am  at  prefent  engaged  {hall  furnim 
me  with  proper  materials  for  the  dif- 


Letter  from  Mifs  Catharine  T- 


T HOUGH  it  is  a  better  of  Lady 
Mary's  It  ought  to  anfwer,  I 
cannot  write  two  polls  together 
without  addrefling  myfelf  to  my  dear 

Mifs  C— < :  and  yet  1  am  fen- 

fible  too  that  this  will  put  our  corre- 
fpondence  quite  wrong  ;  for  thtn  I 
muft  anfwer  your  letter  to  Lady 
Mary,  and  fo  pay  fu&cieiitly  for 
one  wrong  ftisp  by  going  on  wrong 
ever  after.  I  wifh  1  could  give  a 
fine  paffage  in-  Agamemnon,  which 
would  be  very  aprcj>?s  here  :  but  un- 
fortunately it  dots  not  come  out  till 
nine  o'clock  to-morrow  morning;)  and 
1  muft  absolutely  write  the  greateft 
part,  of  my  letter  to-night,  whilft  I 
am  undre fling,  if  I  would  make  it 
any  tolerable  length  ;  for  T  have  en- 
gagements laid  out  for  to-morrow 
from  the  moment  1  rife.  Thofc  for 
the  morning  are  very  delightful,  and 
1  heartily  wi fa  you  could  (hare  the 
amufement  of  them  with  me.     You 

know  B e  W — 11  — t>,  or  at  leaft 

it  is  not  my  fault  that  you  do  not  : 
for  wheh  at  any  time  fome  of  his  od- 
dities have  peculiarly  ftruck  my  fan- 
cy, I  have  writ  you  whole  volumes 
about  him.  However,  that  you 
may  not  be  forced  to  recoiled  how 
1  i.A\x  formerly  tired  you,  I  wilTrc* 


quiiition  of  fo  new  a  fubjed. 
though  my  fingle  endeavours  Q 
not  (uccecd  in  a  work  that  feer. 
require  the  joint  effort  of  every  i 
nomer,  yet  fo  much  we  may  ve 
to  hope,  that,  by  applying  our 
with  all  our  powers  to  the  imp 
ment  of  telefcopes,  which  I  looJ 
on  as  yet  in  their  infant  ftate, 
turning  them  with  afliduity  t< 
ftudy  of  the  heavens,  we  ihall  in 
obtain  fome  fnint  knowledge  of 
perhaps  be  able  partly  to  dclir 
the  Interior  Ccnftruftioii  of  the 
verfc. 

PifiL  Tranf 


to  tht  Honourable  Mifs  C- 


pcat,  that  with  one  of  the  hon 
hearts  in  the  world,  he  has  oi 
the  oddeft  heads  that  ever  dro 
out  of  the  moon.  Extremely 
verfed  in  coins,  he  knows  harcU' 
thing  of  mankind ;  and  you 
judge  what  kind  of  education 
an  one  is*  likely  to  give  to  four 
girls,  who  have  had  no  female  c 
trefs  to  poliih  their  behaviou 
any  other  habitation  than  a 
rambling  manfion-houfe  in  a  c 
try  village.  As,  by  his  little  k 
ledge  of  the  world,  he  has  ruir 
fine  ellate  that  was,  when  he 
had  it,  20C0L  per  annum  ;  his 
fent  circumftances  oblige  him  t 
odd  kind  of  frugality*  that  (ho? 
fclf  in  the  flovenlinefs  of  his  < 
and  makes  him  think  London  i 
too  extravagant  an  abode  foi 
daughters-,  at  the  fame  time  thi 
zeal» for  antiquities  makes  him  t 
an  old  copper  farthing  very  ch 
bought  witK  a  guinea,  and  any 
ney  properly  undertaken  *•  that 
bring  him  to  fome  old  cathedra 
the  taint's  day  to  which  it  war 
cated.  As,  if  you  confine  tki 
rural  growth  of  a  tree,  it  wift 
out  in  a  wrong  place,  in  fptte  i 

cxpctifivcncfc,  he  appear*  iatb 
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«lmoft  every  article  of  life  that  people 
fhould  expect  him  othcrwifc  in ;  and, 
id  fpite  of  hit  frugality,  his  fortune, 
I  believe,  grows  worfe  and  worfc  every 
day.  I  have  told  you  before  he  is  the 
dirtied  creature  in  the  world ;  fo 
much  fo,  that  it  is  quite  disagreeable 
to  fit  by  him  at  table.  He  makes 
one  fuit  of  clothes  ferve  him  at  leaft 
two  years  ;  and  then  his  great  coat 
has  been  tranfmitted  down,  1  believe, 
from  generation  to  generation,  ever 
fince  Noah.  On  Sunday  he  was  quite 
a  beau.  The  bifliop  of  Gloucefter 
is  his  idol  ;  and  if  Mr  W.  was 
Pope,  St  Martin*  as  he  calls  him, 
would  not  wait  a  minute  for  canoni- 
zation. 

To  honour  laft  Sunday  as  it  defer- 
red, after  having  run  about  all  the 
morning  to  all  the  St  George's 
churches  whofe  difference  of  hours 
permitted  him,  he  came  to  dine  with 
us  in  a  tie  wig  that  exceeds  indeed 
all  description.  It  is  a  tie  wig  (the 
very  colour  of  it  is  inexprcflible)  that 
he  has  had,  he  fays,  thefe  nine  years; 
and  of  late  it  has  lain  by  at  his 
barber's,  never  to  be  put  on  but 
once  a- year,  in  honour  of  the  bifhop 
of  Gloucefter's  birth- day.  But  you 
will  fay,  what  is  all  this  to  my  en- 
gagement  this  morning  ? — Why,  you 
jnuft  know,  B—  e  diftinguifhes  his 
four  daughters  into  the  lions  and  the 
lambs.  The  lamh?  are  ,very  good, 
and  very  infipid :  they  were  in  town 
about  ten  days,  that  ended  the  be- 
ginning of  laft  week  ;  and  now  the 
lions  have  fucceeded  them,  who  have 
a  little  fpirit  of  rebellion,  that  makes 
them  infinitely  more  agreeable  than 
their  fofter  fillers.     The  lambs  went 

to  every  church  that  B epleafed 

every  day ;    the  lions  came  to   St 
James's  church  on  St  George's  day. 
The  lambs  thought  on  no  higher  en- 
tertainment than  to  fee  fome  collec- 
of  (hells ;  the  lions  would  fee 
thing,  and  go  every  where. 
^•^SCfcc  lambs  dined  here  one  day,  were 
qgfct  good  aukward  girls,  and 


then  were  laid  out  of  our  thoughts 
for  ever.  The  lions  dined  with  us  on 
Sunday,  and  were  fo  extremely  di- 
verting, that  we  fpent  all  yefterday 
morning,  and  are  engaged  to  fpend 
all  this  in  entertaining  them,  and  go* 
ing  ourAdves  to  a  comedy  tlvat*l  think 
has  no  ill-nature  in  it $  for  the  fim- 
plicity  of  thefe  girls  has  nothing 
blameable  in  it,  and  the  contempla- 
tion of  fuch  unafMcd  nature  is  infi- 
nitely amufing. 

They  follow  Mi£s  Jenny's  rule,  of 
never  being  ftrange  in  a  ftrange 
place  ;  yet  in  them  this  is  not  bold~ 
nefs.  I  could  fepd.  you  a  thoufand 
traits  of  them,  if  1  was  fure  thejr 
would  not  lofe  by  being  wrote  down; 
but  there  is  no  imitating  that  inimi- 
table naivete  that  is  the  grace  of  their 
character. 

The/  were  placed  in  our  feat  on 
Sunday.  (Alas  J  I  was  ufed  to  fee- 
ing it  filled  with  people  that  werte 
quite  indifferent  to  me,  till  feeing 
you  in  it  once  has  thrown  a  frefli  me- 
lancholy upon  it.)  I  wondered  to 
have  heard  no  remarks  upon  the 
prince  and  prince  fa :  their  remarks  on 
every  thing  elfe  were  admirable.  As 
they  fat  in  the  drawing-room  after 
dinner,  one  of  them  called  to  Mr  See- 
ker, I  wijh  you  would  give  me  ag/afi  of 
fack.  The  bifhop  of  Oxford  came  in, 
and  one  of  them  broke  out  very  a- 
bruptly ,  But  we  heard  every  word  of 
the  fermon  where  we  fat ;  and  a  very 
good  fermon  it  was%  added  (he,  with  a 
decifive  nod.  The  bifhop  of  Glou- 
cefter gave  them  tickets  to  go  to  the 
play  ;  and  one  of  them  took  great 
pains  to  aepeat  to  him  till  he  heard 
it,  /  would  not  rob  you  ;  but  I  know 
you  are  very  rich9  and  can  afford  it; 
for  I  ben't  covetous ;  indeed  I  an*t  co- 
vetous. Poor  girls !  their  father  will 
have  them  out  of  town  to-morrow : 
and  they  begged  very  hard  that  we 
would  all  join  in  intreating  him  to 
let  them  ftay  as  long  as  their  younger 
lifters  had  done ;  but  all  our  intreatiea 
were  in  vain,  agd  to-©onow  the 
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poor  lions  return  to  their  den  in  the 
ftage- coach.  Indeed,  in  his  birth- 
day tie-wig,  he  looked  like  the  fa- 
ther in  the  farce.  Mrs  Seeker  was  fo 
diverted  with  them,  that  I  wifheda 
thoufand  times  for  the  invention  of 
Scapin,  and  I  would  have  made  no 
fcruple  of  afluming  the  chara£ter,  and 
infpiring  my  friends  with  the  lau- 
dable fpirit  of  rebellion.  1  have 
picked  out  fome  of  the  dulled  of 
their  traits  to  tell  you.  They  preflcd 
ns  extremely  to  come  and  breakfait 
with  them  at  their  lodgings,  four 
inches  fquare,  in  Chapel- ftreet,  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
bring  a  flayntaker  and  the  Bijhcp  of 
Gloucefter  with  us.  We  put  off  the 
engagement  till  eleven ;  fent  the 
ftay-maker  to  meafure  them  at  nine, 
and  Mrs  Seeker  and  I  went  and 
found  our  ladies  quite  undrefied ;  fo 


that,  inftead  of  taking  them  to  Ken* 
fington- Gardens,-  as  we  prom i ft d, 
we  were  forced,  for  want  of  time,  to 
content  omfelves  with  carrying  them 
round  Grofvenor- fquare  into  the 
Ring,  where,  for  want  of  better  a- 
mufement,  they  were  fain  to  fall  up- 
on  a  bafket  of  dirty  fweet- meats  and 
cakes,  that  an  old  woman  is  always 
teazing  you  with  there,  which  they 
had  nearly  difpatched  in  a  couple  of 
rounds— — O !  it  were  ncedlcfs  to 
tell  you  all  that  has  inexpreflibly  di- 
verted me  in  their  behaviour  and 
converCation.  I  have  yet  told  you 
nothing;  and  yet  1  havej  in  telling 
that  nothing,  wafted  all  the  time 
that  my  heart  ought  to  have  employ* 
cd  in  faying  a  thoufand  things  to  you 
that  it  is  more  deeply  interested  in, 
&c. 

Lend.  Mag. 


Biographical  Sketches  ^celebrated  Musicians. 


N°2.  Thomas  Tallis. 

THomas  Tallis,  one  of  the  grea- 
teft  muficians  that  England 
ever  produced,  flourifhed  about  the 
middle  of  tHe  1 6th  century.  He  fer- 
▼ed  in  the  Chapel  Royal  under  four 
fucceflive  fovcrvign*;  Henry  V 111. 
Edward  VI.  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

His  itudies  feein  to  have  been 
wholly  devoted  to  the  fervicc  of  the 
church ;  at  lenlt  his  name  is  not 
once  to  be  found  to  any  of  the  nm- 
Ccal  competitions  of  a  gayer  kind, 
which  are  framed  for  private  amufe- 
ment. 

Among  a  variety  of  fcholars,  who 
profited  by  his  i  nil  rucl  ions,  William 
Bird,  hereafter  to  be  taken  notice  of, 
appears  to  have  flood  high  eft  in  his 
favour.  They*  made  a  joint  publica* 
tion  in  1575  of  one  of  the  nobkft 
collections  of  compofitions  for  the  fer- 
vice of  the  church  that  ever  appeared. 

This  work  war  pvblifhcm  under 


the  protection  of  a  patent  of  Queea 
Elizabeth,  the  fir  ft  of  the  kind 
which  had  been  granted. 

It  is  fomewhat  fingular,  that  the 
original  Latin  words  are  preferved  ia 
thei'e  compofitions  intended  for  the 
fervice  of  the  church,  at  a  time 
when  the  whole  fervice  was  perform- 
ed in  Englifh.  It  is  not  eafy  to  ac- 
count for  this  circum fiance  any  other 
way,  than  by  fuppofing  they  were  o- 
riguiully  intended  for  Queen  Mary's 
chapel. 

Although  Tallis  is  commonly  faid 
to  have  been  organift  to  King  Hen- 
ry  VIII.  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
there  exifted  fuch  an  cilablifbmcnt  as 
that  of  organ j  ft  to  the  Chapel  Royal 
piior  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
<>f  Queen  Elisabeth.  It  is  more 
than  piobable,  that  anciently  the 
duty  of  the  organift,  both  in  cathe- 
dral and  collegiate  churches,  and  it 
abbeys,  monafteriea,  and  other  ith* 
gioua  houfeR,  was  performed-  by  faafe 
-•f  the  ▼icjur'-i  choral,  or  other  inca»» 
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bers  of  the  choh.  Tallis  and  Bird 
were  feverally  appointed  organifts  to 
the  Chapel  Royal  in  the  beginning 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 

Tall  is  may  with  great  propriety  be 
ftyled  the  Father  of  the  cathedral 
ftyle  of    mufic   in    England.       His 
compofitions  are  elegant  and  learn- 
ed; and  at  the  fame  time  are  tru- 
ly original.      For  although  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  diligent  collector 
of  mufical«anttquities,  and  a  careful 
ptrufer  of  the  works  of  other  men,  yet 
it  i*  much  to  be  doubted,  confidering 
the  time  in   which  Tallis  flourifhed, 
whether  he  owes  any  thing  to  the 
improvements  of  the  *great  Paleftri- 
na,  to  whom  the  Italians  aifo  give 
the  appellation  of  Father  of  the  ca- 
thedral ftyle.     Palcftrina  appears  to 
haw  beei.  born  in  1529,  and  to  have 
fiouriflied  much  about  the  fame  time 
with  Tallis,  as  he  died  in  1 594.     It 
is.  probable,    therefore,    that  Tallis 
formed  his  ftyle  upon  fome  of  the  an- 
cient German  muficians,  whofe  re- 
putation at  that  time  was  higher  than 
that  of  the  Italians.    A  circumftance 
which  renders  this  Hill  more  likely  is, 
that  Joannes  Okcnheim,  a  native  of 
the  Low  Countries,  and  a  difciple  of 
Iodocus  Pratenfis,had  made  a  compo- 
fit  ion   for  no   fewer  than  36  voices, 
which  Glare  arms  fays  was  greatly  ad- 
mired ;    and  Tallis  compofed  a  mo- 
tet for  40  voices  *. 

But  the  work  of  alt  others  by 
which  he  has  been  molt  diftinguifrV 
ed,  and  is  moil  generally  known,  is 
the  mufic  of  thofe  parts  of  the  Eng- 
lilh  liturgy  which  were  in  his  time 
deemed  moft  proper  to  be  fung.  Thefe 
were  the  two  morning  fervices ;  the 
one  comprehending  the  Venitc  exulte- 
9/fuiy  Te  Deum%  and  Bencdiclus ;  and 
the  other,  which  is  part  of  the  com* 
munion  office,  con  lifting  of  the  Kyrie 
EUifofty  Nicene  creed,  and  Santtus  ;— 
tnd  alio  the  evening  fervice,  contain- 
ing the  Magnificat  andAfow  dimitth. 
ymff  are  all  contained  in  what  it 
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called  TaUis's  Firji  Service.  He  alfa 
fet  the  pieces  and  refponfes,  and  com'* 
pofed  that  liturgy  which,  for  its  ex* 
cellcnce,  is  fung  on  folemn  occadona 
in  all  places  where  the  choral  fervice 
is  performed. 

The  whole  merit  of  that  work  is 
not,  however,  due  to  Tallis  alone. 
The  preces  in  his  firft  fervice  are  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  Marbeck,  which 
will  be  taken  notice  of  in  his  life* 
The  refponfes  are  fomewhat  different 
in  the  tenor  part;  but  Tallis  has  conn 
fiderably  improved  them  by  the  ad- 
dition of  three  parts. 

The  fervices  of  Tallis  contain  alfo 
chants  for  the  venite  exult  emus  and 
the  creed  of  St  Athanafius. 

Befides  the  offices  above  mention- 
cd,  Tallis  compofed  many  anthems1; 
two  of  them,  of  very  confiderable  me- 
rit, are  contained  in  the  collection 
published  by  Bird  and  him,  former* 
ly  mentioned,   0  facrum  convivium'% 
better  known  by  the  initial  words 
•«  I  call   and   cry,"  Englifh  words 
having  been  adapted  to  that  compo- 
fition  by  the  celebrated  Dean  Al- 
drich  : — and  Abficrgc  Dominc%  muck 
commended  by  Butler  in  his  prin- 
ciples of  mufic,  who  makes  ufe  of  it 
as  an  authority  for  many  purpofesw 
There  are   fcveral    of  his  anthems 
printed  in  a  collection^intitled, «« The 
firft  book  of  fclc&ed  church-mufic* 
collected  out  of  divers  approved  au- 
thors, by  John  Barnard,  one  of  the 
minor  canons  of  the  cathedral  church. 
of  St  Paul's,  1641 ;"  as,  "  O  Lord* 
give  thy  Holy  Spirit,"  in  four  parts* 
"  with  all  our  hearts ;"  •«  blefled  bfc 
thy  name ;"  '*  wipe  away  my  fins;** 
and   others,  in  five  parts.     It  does 
not  appear  that  Tallis  ever  attained 
any  academical  honour.      He  dic4 
the  33d  day  of  November  1585,  and  # 
was  buried  in  the  parifh  church  of 
Greenwich' in  Kent  f.     Strype,  i& 
his  continuation  of  Stow,  publiihcd 
in  1720,  has  preferred  the  following 
epitaph,  which  he  fays  he  found -in 
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*he  chancel  of  the  church  of  Green- 
wich, engraved  on  a  brafs  plate  in 
old  letters,  upon  a  ftone  before  the 
fails. 

Enterred  here  doth  ly  a  worthy  wyght, 
Who  for  lon»  time  in  mufic  bore  the  bell; 

Hb   name  to  flicw,    was  Thomas  Tallis 
hyght, 
In  honett  vcrtuovs  lyff  he  dyd  excel!. 

He  lerv'd  long  time  in  chappel  with  grerc 
prayfe 
Four  (bvercgy t\s  regnes  (a  thing  not  often 
fecn), 
imeanKyngHcnryandPrinceEdwanfsdaye*, 
Queen  Mary,  and  Elizabeth  our  Queen. 


Letter  to  Mifs 


My  dear  Nancy, 

YOU  know  1  promifed  to  give  you 
my  fentiments  on  the  fubjec\ 
which  lately  engaged  us  in  converfa- 
tion ;  I  mean,  on  the  conduct  of  a 
young  woman  during  courtfhip  and 
after  marriage.  Tliough  perhaps 
fthoie  who  know  us  may  fmile  at  my 
affuming  the  office  of  a  Mentor,  yet 
as  1  have  not  been  an  unobferving 
fpcctatpr  of  the  conduct  of  the 
world,  nor  efcaped  that  difguit, 
which  impropriety  and  indecorum 
frequently  excite,  you  muft  fofget 
my  age,  and  look  only  at  the  pre- 
cepts, without  a  glance  at  the  pre- 
ceptor. 

If  you  conOder  for  a  moment,  that 
the  man  who  offers  you  his  hand,  fc- 
le&s  you,  from  all  his  acquaintance, 
as  his  intimate  friend,  the  compa- 
nion of  his  heart,  the  (barer  of  his 
jfteafurcs  and  his  misfortunes,  you 
will  perceive  it  to  be  a  diilin&ion 
peculiarly  flattering.  Yet  it  is  a  di- 
iUncVoo  which  a  momentary  fancy 
may  excite,  which  interfiled  mo- 
tives may  chelate,  or  the  more  tri- 
fling vanity  of  pofleJ&ng  a  perfon 
ufually  admired  and  frequently  court- 
ed may  induce,  Look  at  thefe  mo- 
tives, apply  them  to  the  man  who 
WW  foljcifa  your  cjiftinftion,  and 


He  maryed  was,  tho*  children  he  had  none? 
And  lyv'd  in  lore  lull  thre  and  thirty 
yeres 
With  loyal  fpoufe,  whofe  name  yclypt  was 
Jone, 
Who  here  cntomb'd,  him  company  now 
hears. 

As  he  did  lyve,  fa  alfo  did  he  dy , 

In  mild  and  qu  ct  fort.     O  happy  man* 
To  God  full  oft  for  mercy  d:d  h*  cry; 
Wherefore  he  lyves,  let  deth  do  what  he 

can. 
The  ftone  on  which  this  inferip- 
tion  was  engraven  was  repaired  by 
Dean  Aldrich  *. 

L. 


-,  containing  Advice* 

treat  him  accordingly.  If  you  find 
that  his  application  rtfuits  fiora  tran- 
fitory  or  unworthy  caufed,  you  caa 
have  no  hefitation :  rtjcc\  him,  with- 
out fuffering  your  heart  to  fuggeft  a 
hint  in  his  favour.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, you  perceive  that  his  love-  it 
founded  on  cftcem,  on  a  knowledge 
of  your  .difpoiit ion,  on  the  qualities 
of  your  mind  ;  if  it  i&  no  light  effu- 
lion  of  the  moment,  but  the  rclult  of 
a  Heady  deliberate  refoliition  ;  you 
may  paufe,  and  hold  the  balance 
with  a  Heady  hand.  But  here,  my 
dear  girl,  come*  the  trial,  the  fevere 
ordeal,  which  few  of  your  fex  pafs 
through  with  impunity.  Thofe  who 
have  figured  in  the  gay  world,  who 
have  been  flattered  and  attended  with 
the  fervility  which  diftinguimes  the 
in  ftp  id  danglers  of  the  drawing  and 
aflcmbly  room,  find  a  plcafure  in  this 
round  of  trifling ;  their  depraved  ap- 
petites, by  fo  long  abftinence  from 
folid  and  nutritious  diet,  are  unable 
to  digeft  any  tiling  but  the  trafh  with 
which  they  have  been  fed.  La  die* 
of  this  (lamp  receive  every  offer  from 
a  man  of  modeft  worth  and  refpec- 
table  talents  with  difdain  ;  and  from 
their  ufual  companions,  never  meet 
with  a  fimilar  propofal.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  more  humble  dependent 
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batches  at  a  profpect  of  a  permanent 
cftablifhment,  free  from  the  galling 
fetters  which  (he  has  fo  long  felt.  In 
this  new  fituatiori,  fhe  fee*  nothing 
but  pleafure  without  reftraint,  but 
freedom  without  alloy.  1  need  not 
tell  you,  Nancy,  that  the  conduct  of 
each  clafs  is  equally  reprehenfible. 
There  is  a  different  kind  of  difpoii- 
tion  which  is  occafionally  found  both 
in  the  one  and  the  other,  equally  fa- 
tal to  its  own  intereil  and  to  its  own 
happinefs.  It  is  diilinguifhed  by  ro- 
mantic expectations,  and  a  trifling 
timidity,  not  the  refult  of  a  delicate 
caution,  but  of  a  weak  indecifive 
mind.  The  romantic  girl,  her  head 
filled  with  fentimenty  looks  for  the 
hero  of  a  novel,  and  yields  only  after 
a  long  court  (hip,  in  which  all  the  ar- 
tillery of  attention,  duels,  and  in- 
tiigues,  have  been  expended.  She 
who  is  weak  and  indecifive,  leads  her 
lover  on  by  continual  expectation, 
till  his  pafiion,  necefTarily  tranfitory 
if  unrequited,  decays,  and  is  at  lall 
extinguifhed.  She  then  declaims  on 
his  inconflancy. 

Look  at  thefc  feteral  pictures  with 
attention;  examine  the  contradic- 
tory and  jarring  atoms  which  may 
yet  meet  in  one  individual,  and  you 
will  find  fome  clue  to  unravel  the 
giddy  excentricities  of  the  coquette, 
or  the  aitful  procraftinations  of  the 
prude.  Avoid  both  of  thefe  ex- 
tremes :  indeed  they  require  only  to 
be  contemplated  to  be  rejected  with 
difgull.  I  will  now  fuppofe  that 
you  have  confidered  the  motives,  the 
fit  nation,  and  even  the  perfon,  of  the 
roan  who  addrefTes  you,  with  a  pro- 
per impartiality ;  and  have  guarded 
your  mind  by  a  profpedt  of  the  er- 
rors o£  others,  have  examined  your 
inclinations  with  a  rigid  fcrutiny. 
There  are  two  maxims  very. general- 
ly received  by  young  girls  as  undif* 
puted  tiuths,  though  both  are  c- 
qually  fallacious  i  the  one,  that  to 
accept  the  hand  of  a  lover  requires 
i     -vi  at.dent  love  ;  the  other,  that  the 
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perfon  who  has  once  \ovtA  can  ne* 
ver  be  again  in  the  fame  fituation* 
It  is  Worth  while  to  fpend  a  fevt 
moments  on  each  of  thefe  petitions* 
If  by  love  is  meant  that  romantic! 
folly  which  urges  your  fex  to  the 
moll  unaccountable  and  unjuftifiabli 
connections,  I  am  fure  it  is  not  a  ne- 
ceffary  ingredient  in  the  matrimonial 
cup.  Love,  as  I  have  already  hinted* 
is  founded  on  the  juft  bafis  of  efteerrt 
and  confidence  ;  but  it  is  fomething 
more.  Between  amiable  people,  of 
different  fexes,  it  acquires  an  anima- 
ting warmth,  which  raifes  it  above 
friendfhip;  it  acquires  an  interefting 
attraction  fuperior  to  eflcem*  This 
warmth,  and  this  attraction,  often 
fubfiit  feparate  from  what  ought  to 
be  their  foundation  ;  but  it  is  inva- 
riably found,  that  while  they  are 
"  bafclcfs  as  the  fabric  of  a  vifion," 
they  are  equally  unftablc  alfo.  They 
leave  only  unavailing  remorfc,  and 
an  ufelefs,  but  lading  repentance. 
In  that  rational  attachment,  where 
efteem  is  not  only  the  foundation, 
but  the  diflinguifhing feature;  where 
the  romantic  raptures  arc  obfeure  and 
indillinct ;  there  is,  at  leaft,  a  fub* 
fiance  durable  and  permanent.  It 
is  not  the  morning  cloud,  or  the  early 
dew,  which  the  fun  or  the  wind  may 
difiipate  :  it  is  interwoven  in  our  na- 
tures ;  it  is  a  part  of  our  conftitu- 
tion  ;  and  its  duration  la  equally 
liable.  Supprjrfing  that  every  feel* 
ing  which  can  characterife  the  warm- 
eft  love,  fhould  happen  to  be  joined 
to  this  efteem,  you  will  then  foondi- 
flinguifli  their  different  natures*  The 
impetuous  paflion  will,  by  degree 3, 
foften  down  to  tendernefs ;  the  ani- 
mated warmth  will  .become  more 
temperate,  and  the  whole  fabric  will 
difappear,  leaving  only  the  fteady 
foundation,  which  time  cannot  dif» 
folve.  This,  Nancy,  is  not  theory 
only — look  into  the  world,  and  each 
moment  will  mow  you  a  (hiking 
•example  of  both  particulars.  What 
then  is  the  refult?  Refufc  no  man 
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becaufe  you  can  only  eftcem  him  as 
a  friend  :  if  he  pofleflcs  delicacy  and 
gcneiofity,  your  eftccm  will  not  melt 
indeed  into  love,  that  is  a  dilutive 
pofition  ;  but  it  will  (often  into  a 
proper  tenckrnefs,  which  will  in- 
fluence every  part  of  your  conduct. 

How  many  has  the  fecund  pofi- 
tion deceived  ?  yet  it  will  continue 
to  deceive  more ;  for  there  is  fcarcely 
a  girl  who  thinks  that  it  is  pofHblc  to 
love  a  fecond  time.    If  it  were  worth 
while  to  contend  with  this  phantom, 
for  be  affured,  my  dear  girl,  it  is  one, 
I  need  only  again  direct  you  to  the  dic- 
tates of  experience  ;  and  if  love  can  be 
chara&erifed,  it  has  certainly  been 
found  more  than  once  in  the  fame  per- 
fon.     The  refuge  from  the  force  of 
thefe  examples  is  trifling  and  con- 
temptible.    A   ftrcnuous  antagonift 
tells  you,  that  one  of  thefe  paffions 
is  the  only  true  love ;  another,  that  it 
is  not  two,  but  a  continuation  of  the 
fame   feeling ;    the   perfon   only   is 
changed.      I  will  allow  both  thefe 
anfweru,  ridiculous  as  rhcy  are  :   for 
they  will  teach  you,  Nancy,  another 
ufeful  lefTon  ;  though  you  have  loved 
once,  you  may  yet  be  happy.     If  I 
do  not  allow  them,  the  ldlon  is  e- 
qually  t-llablifhcd  by  what  is  my  linn 
opinion,  that  lave,  Jo  far  as  it  is  con- 
netted  nuith  happine]**   may    be  felt 
more  than  once  for  objects  very  dif- 
ferent.  The  ft  clings  may,  in  one  in- 
ftance,  be  more  vivid  than  in  another; 
and  consequently  the  moil  active  flame 
will  be  alone  recognized  as  the  fa- 
vourite paflion. 

With  your  eyes  opened  to  the 
fource  of  thtfe  dilierent  errors,  your 
determination  will  be  mure  correct ; 
and  the  confequemes  moie  probably 
fortunate.  If  you  accept  of  your 
prefent  ofier,  from  the  moft  delibe- 
rate examination,  I  (hall  next  offer 
you  fome  advice  on  your  conduct. 
In  love-affairs  there  is  an  eilablifhcd 
language;  but  ic  is  a  mere  fyllem  of 
words,  and  you  mould  confide r  it  in 
bo  vthcr  light ;  "  honour  arjd  fa- 


vour, coldnefs  and  cruelty,  rapture* 
and  defpair,"   all  mean   the   fame  % 
that    is,    in    fa£t,    neither  of   them 
mean  any  thing.     If  a  man  add  re  fie  s 
you  in  a  flyle  fo  trifling,  it  is  an  af- 
front to  your  undcrllanding  ;  if,  in 
another,  in  a  more  abfurd  and  licen- 
tious manner,  it  is  an  affront  to  your 
delicacy.      A   man  of  fenfe  will  ad- 
drcf>  himfelf  to  your  mind  ;  yet,  is 
fuch  a  fituation,  there  is  fo  great  a 
difficulty,  the  fubjed  itfelf  is  fo  im- 
portant, and  the  fuccefs,  in  gencraly 
fo    precarious,  that    it    itnggcrs  the 
firmeit  resolutions,    and  di {"concerts' 
the  mofi  deliberate  determinations.  It 
is  faid,  and  with  jullice,  that,  atthii 
time,  every  man  behaves  like  a  fool; 
but,  perhaps,  there   is  not  a  more 
ftrong  mark  of  folly,  than  a  catelefs 
confident    afTurance,    in    a    ftep   orf 
which  future  happinefs  fo  much  de- 
pends.     Do    not,    therefore,   think 
the  worfe  of  any  man  who  delays  his 
declaration,  and,  after  frequent  op- 
portunities, lofes  every  chance  by  a 
feemingiy    unreaforable    diffidence. 
The  anfwerof  every  woman,  in  fimi- 
lar  cireumllanccs,  is  not  very  diffe- 
rent.    If  ftc  is  not  aware  of  the  de- 
claration, fhe  muil  necefTaiily  be  afto- 
niihed,  and  unable  to  reply ;  if  (he 
is,  her  anfwer  wears  the  fame  air  of 
doubt,  of  helhation,  ard  feemingiy 
of  coldnefs.    The  whole  fex  refemble 
Milton's  picture  of  Eve,  who  would 
not,  "  unfiupjty  be  won."     I  do  not 
mean  to  blame  this  conduct  ;  it  it 
proper  in  almeit  every  view.     Some 
deviations    from   it   I  have  known ; 
and,  Ki  fuch  circumftanccs,  admired 
the  candour  ar.d  fiucerity  of  the  fe- 
male lieait.      In  this  fituation,  I  fup- 
pofe  that  the  perfon  who  afks  is  not 
indifferent  to  the  lady  ;  for  on  this 
pint  of  the  fubject  we  are  now  talk- 
ing.    If  Hie  has  determined  to  rejeft 
htr  lover,  nothing  can  excufe  the 
folly,  the  injullice,    of  not  making- 
an  explicit  declaration  in  the  (often? 
but  molt  determined  language*   The 
delicacr,   the  rta/  delicacy,  whick 
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fer  a  proper  period  feems  to  fhrink 
from  a  requeft  of  this  kind,  though 
fomctimes  affected,  is  frequently  lin- 
ccre.  The  foftnefs  of  the  female 
mind  10  not  always  equal  to  an  initant 
decifion  ;  and  its  timidity  is  terrified 
by  the  profpect  of  the  important 
change.  But  remember,  Nancy, 
every  virtue  has  its  kindred  vice. 
This  proper,  this  justifiable  delicacy 
may,  when  indulged  too  far,  dege- 
nerate into  the  moft  trifling  procra- 
itination.  It  is  not  cafy  to  fix  its  li- 
mits, becaufe  they  mult  vary  with 
the  circamftances  of  each  individual ; 
but  I  think  a  woman  may  know  her 
own  opinion,  and  that  of  her  friendsi 
io  two,  or  at  farthtft  three  weeks. 


If  the  lover,  in  that  time,  is  not  ab» 
folutely  rejected,  the  woman's  cha- 
racter will  certainly  fuffer  in  his 
mind,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  if,  without  any  unforeseen 
circumftance,  he  be  not  at  laft  ac- 
cepted.. In  this  cafe  delay  gives 
encouragement,  and  filence,  in  the 
common  language,  gives  confent. 

I  irtfrfr"  tiow,    Nancy,   leave  you 
for  a  time.-tp  your  reflections.  I  mail 
probably  again  addrefs  to  you  what 
remains  on  this  fubject. 
I  am, 

My  dear  girl, 
•  Your  very  fincere  friend, 

ZENO, 

T.  and  C.  Mag*    ' 


Char  after  of  Handel  as  a  Compofer,  by  Dr  Burniy. 


THAT  Handel  was  fuperior  in  the 
ftrength  and  boldnefs  of  his 
ftyle,  the  richnefs  of  his  harmony, 
and  complication  of  parts,  to  every 
compofer  who  has  been  moft  ad- 
mired for  fuch  excellencies  cannot 
be  difputed.  And,  while  fugue,  con- 
trivance, and  a  full  [core,  were  more 
generally  reverenced  than  at  prefent, 
he  remained  wholly  unrivalled. 

1  know  it  has  been  faid,  that  Han- 
del was  opt  the  original  and  imme- 
diate inventor  of  ieveral  fpecies  of 
jmific,  for  which  his  name  has  been 
celebrated  $  but  with  refpect  to  ori- 

finality,  it  13  a  term  to  which  proper 
imits  mould  be  let,  before  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  productions  of  any  artiil. 
Every  invention  is  clurafy  in  its  be* 
ginning,  and  Shakefpeare  was  not  the 
Jirft  writer  of  plays,  or  Corelli  the 
firft  compofer  of  violin  Jb/os,  fonatai, 
and  concertos,  though  thofe  which  he 
produced  are  the  belt  of  his  time ;  nor 
was  Milton  the  inventor  of  epic  po~ 
$try.  The  fcale,  harmony,  and  ca- 
dtoce,  of  mufic,  being  fettled,  it  it 
ippoCble  for  any  compofer  to  invest 
of  compofition  that  is  wholly 


and  rigoroujly  new,  any  more  than 
for  a  poet  to  form  a  language,  idiom, 
and  phrafeology,  for  himfelf.  All  that 
the  greateft  and  boldefl  mufical  in- 
ventor can  do,  is  to  avail  himfelf  of 
the  bed  effufious,  combinations,  and 
effects,  of  his  predeceffors,  to  arrange 
and  apply  them  in  a  new  manner  ; 
and  to  add,  from  his  own  fource, 
whatever  he  can  draw,  that  is  grand, 
graceful,  gay,  pathetic,  or  in  any 
other  way  pleating.  This  Handel 
did  in  a  moft  ample  and  fuperior 
manner  ;  being  poffefTed,  in  his  mid- 
dle age  and  full  vigour,  of  every  re- 
finement and  perfection  of  his  time  ; 
uniting  the  depth  and  elaborate  con- 
trivance of  his  own  country,  with  I- 
talian  elegance  and  facility  ;  as  he 
items,  while  he  reflded  fouth  of  the 
Alps,  to  have  liftened  attentively  in 
the  church,  theatre,  and  chamber, 
to  the  moft  exquifite  compofition* 
and  performers  of  every  kind  that 
were  then  exifting. 

And  though  we  had  cantatas  by 
Carifiimi,  Aleflandro  Scarlatti,  Ga£ 
parini,  and  Marccllo ;  duets  by  Stef-: 
fani  and  Clari ;  vocal  ciorufis^    '  * 
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oat  inflrumental  accompaniments  by 
Paleitrina,  and  our  own  Tall  is,  Bird, 
and  Purcell ;  and  with  accompani- 
ments by  Cariffimi,  as  well  as  Paolo 
Colonna;  with  vr.iin  f:n,itas  and 
concertos  by  Corclli  and  Geminiani  ; 
yet  it  may  with  the  utmoll  truth  be 
aflertcd,  that  Handel  added  couii- 
derablc  beauties  to  whatever  ilylc  or 
fpecies  of  compolltion  he  adopt ed, 
which  in  a  larger  work  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  demonstrate  by  ex- 
amples'. At  pitfcnt,  1  (hall  only  ven- 
ture to  give  it  as  part  of  my  uiulical 
profefion  de  fi,  that  bis  air  ov  me- 
lody, is  greatly  fu  peri  or  to  anv  that 
can  be  found  in  the  otlu-nvife  charm- 
ing cantatas  which  Cariflim:  fee  ins 
to  have  invented;  that  he  is  more 
natural  in  his  voicc-paits,  and  has 
given  more  mnumcKt  to  his  bafes 
than  Alef.  Scarlatti  ;  that  he  has 
more  force  and  orig.nuitty  than  Ga- 
fparini  or  Marcello  ;  that  his  cb:iv> 
ber  duets  are  at  lead  equal  to  thole 
of  Steffani  aud  CUri,  who  were  re- 
markable for  no  oilier  fpecies  of  com - 
pofition.  And  though  the  late  Dr 
Boyce  ufed  to  fay,  that  Handel  had 
great  obligations  to  Colonna  for  his 
chorufes  with  infirumsntul  accewpa- 
ninxntj)  it  fecms  iuduputablc,  that 


fnch  chorufes  were  infinitely  more 
obliged  to  Handel  than  he  to  Co- 
lonna, or  indeed  than  they  were  to 
all  the  compofcr;  that  have  ever  ex- 
ilted.  It  is  my  belief  likcwifc,  that 
the  bell  of  his  Italian  >pcra  fo'sgs  fur- 
pafa  in  variety  of  llyle,and  ingenuity 
of  accompaniment,  thofe  of  all  pie- 
ced ing  and  cotemporary  compufers 
throughout  Europe;  that  he  has 
more  fire  in  hi*  compofit;ons  for  vio- 
lins than  Corclli,  and  more  rhythm 
thciii  Geminiani  ;  that  in  his  full, 
mallerly,  iind  excellent  organ  fug  n:t, 
iioou  the  molt  naturrd  and  plealing 
fubjc&s,  he  has  furpaffid  Freicobal- 
di,  and  ewn  Scbaflian,  Bach,  and 
ethers  of  his  countrymen,  ti.t  moil 
renowned  for  abilities  in  this  difficult 
and  elaborate  fpecies  of  compolition; 
and,  lallly,  that  all  the  judicious  and 
unprejudiced  m  ilicians  of  every  coun- 
try, upon  hearing  or  perilling  hi; 
noble,  majetlic,  and  frequently  fu- 
blime  fult  antkhm  and  oratorio  cho- 
ruff,  mull  allow  with  readinefs  and 
rapture,  th«*t  they  are  utterly  unac- 
quainted with  any  thing  equal  \o 
them  among  the  works  of  the  great- 
•  It  mailers  that  have  exiiled  fince  the 
invention  of  counterpoint. 


Account  of  the  D if  very  of  th?  White  Hill,  or  Mont  Blanc,  in  tie 
slift.      By  Mr  Bourret,  of  Geneva,  in  1 7  #4. 


MANY  descriptions  have  been 
written  of  Mont  Elanc,  but 
its  fummit  has  ever  been  deemed  in- 
acccfiible.  The  Buet,  though  the 
higheft  mountain  hitherto  explored, 
is  not  more  than  1578  fathoms  ;  yet 
its  top  is  covered  with  a  plain  of  ne- 
ver-melting ice-  Mr  Bourret,  after 
having  difcovered  the  road  that  leads 
to  it,  and  vifited  thct  place  fevtn  dif- 
ferent times,  turntd  all  his  thoughts 
to  find  out  tlie  means  of  afcending 
the  Mont  Blanc.  After  various  at* 
tempts  for  the  fpace  of  fix  years*  he 
SMdc  *n  effort  the  latter  cod  of  kft 


year  (1784);  but  after  having  go.t 
vejy  high,  he  was  overtaken  by  a 
ftorm,  which  compelled  him  to  retire, 
after  a  molt  uncomfortable  night, 
fpent  in  the  open  air,  on  the  rocks 
which  (tood  ncarclt  to  the  heaps  of 
ice  and  mow. 

Mr  Bourret,  no  ways  difcou raged 
by'this  fir  ft  difappointment,  furvcyed 
the  hill,  and  imagined  that  it  was 
of  an  eafier  accefs  from  the  ilrfcle 
that  leads  to  the  paflage  called  Bo* 
Homme*  than  from  ChamounL  H»* 
ving  reached  that  part  of  the  Alpr 
he  took  fame  nccdary  inJbniutioqi* 
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tfnd  in  company  with  two  huntfmen,  rocks,  which,  however,  as  they  werg 

hi  habitant  8  of  the  Hamlet  called  La  folid,  proved   no   great  obdacle   to 

Gruey  two  more  from  Chamouni,  and  them  ;    the   greatcd    inconvenience 

another  from  Salenchc,  he  entered  they  felt  was  from  the  mod  piercing 

the  vale  of  Bianocay,  fituate  at  the  cold,  which  increafed  every  indant. 

foot    of  a    great  plain  of   ice   that  Having  reached  the  bottom  of  Mont 

comes  down  from  Mont  Blanc.    The  Blanc,  Mr  Bourret  put  on  warmer 

vale  above  mentioned  is  truly  unique  clothes,    and  with  his  cramp-irons 

in  its  kind  ,  cut  railed  a6  it  were  in  prepared  to  crofs  an  immenie  plain 

the  very  bowels  of  the  earth,  its  foil  of  ice.      Mean  while,    two   of  hit 

is  well  cultivated,  and  its  fituation  companions    attempted    to    afcend 

beautiful  and  pleafing  in  every  re-  from  the  oppolite  declivity,  and  were 

fpect.     The  only  way  to  it  is  thro'  foon  out  of  fight.      Their   fudden 

a  craggy   foot-path,  bordered  with  disappearance  did  not  create  much 

mod  dreadful  precipices.     They  ar-  anxiety,  becaufe   it   often  happens, 

rived  at  that  place  on  Thurfday  the  that   after    feveral  windings   round 

1 6th  September  1784  ;  but  continu-  rocks,   Handing   at    fmall    di (lancet 

ing  on  their  way,  they  reached  the  from  each  other,  the  parties  at  lad 

lad  iaflanium  or  dairy,  where  they  meet  on  the  fame  fpot.     This  was 

were  welcomed  by  the  only  iuhabi-  not  the  cafe  here  ;  feveral  hours  e- 

tant,  a  young  girl,  who  made  a  fire,  lapfed  before  they  were  defcried  a- 

and  refrefhed  them  with  fome  milk ;  gain,  danding  at  the  extremity  of 

after  which  our  bold  travellers  laid  the  icy  plain.     The  fir  ft  fight  of  two 

ihcmfclvcs  down  on  the  dry  graft  for  living  creatures  on  that  dreary  and 

a  few  hours.     Between   twelve  and  frightful  fpot.  as  it  raifed  the  admw 

one  o'clock  the  next  morning  they  ration  of  their  fellow-travellers,  ex* 

went  on,  preceded  by  a  man  bearing  cited  in  the  latter  a  fpirit  of  cmula- 

a  light  before  them*     This  method  tion  to  join  them.     They  went  on* 

of  climbing  up  hills  in  the  dead  of  therefore,  with   frefh  courage;  but 

night  has  its  advantages  in  this — the  their  progrefs  was  foon  dopped  by 

eye  of  the  traveller  is  not  terrified  by  fuch  penetrating  cold,  that  they  bc- 

the  fight  of  the  precipices  that  ftand  gan  to  defpair  of  overcoming  this 

on  each  fide  of  him.     Bcfides,  the  new  obdacle.    The  air  was  fo  keen, 

road  appears  lefs  tedious,  as  the  eye  that  they  felt  as  if  the  (kin  on  their 

cannot    meafure  the  length  of  the  face  had  been  raifed  up  by  the  prick* 

way.     They  went  on  in  this  man-  ing  of  a  needle.     The  inhabitant  of 

ner;  and  after  a  fatiguing  walk  of  Salenche  could  not  fuppoit  it  any 

four  leagues  and  a  half,  keeping  clofe  longer,  and  was  left  behind  by  his 

to  the  icy  plain  on  their  right  hand,  companions,  in  a  fituation  fimilar  to 

dunned  by  the  tremenduous  noife  of  thofe  men  who  are  abandoned  in  a 

the  torrents,  and  the  rolling  down  defert  and  dreary  ifland. 
of  the  ice,  imitating  in  its  fall  the         Although  this  might  be  confider- 

roaring  of  the  loudelt  thunder,  they  ed  as  an  incumbrance  our  travellers 

flopped  till  day-light.      They  could  had  got  rid  of,  yet  they  were  not 

not  help  admiring  the  purity  of  the  more  lucky  in  their  own  fortunes, 

flty,  the  quantity  and  brilliancy  of  Mr  Bourret  finding  his  drength  fail 

the  dan ;    but  they  obferved,  that  him,  they  bethought  themfelves  of 

as    they    went  up,    the    air  grew  recruiting  his  fpints  with  a  glafs  of 

keener  at  every  ftep,  and  the  wind}  wine ;   but  as  fate  would  have  it, 

|sew  vehemently  from  the  heights.  the  two  men  who  had  gone  before 

«  At  day-break  they  refumed  their  had  carried  this  their  only  cordial 

Mdw  ftney  climbed  overhugo  with  them ;  mean  while*  tbt  «A\ 

t"  ¥*" 
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gpxw  fo  intenfe,  that  the  thermome- 
ter was  down  four  degrees  below  o; 
fo  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done, 
was  to  reach,  if  pof&blc,  fuch  fpots 
as  were  rheriflitd  by  the  rays  of  the 
fun.  The  determination  -was  unani- 
mous. They  ranged  along  the  Mont 
Blanc:  all  their  thoughts  now  turned 
to  their  two  fellow-travellers,  whom 
they  foon  perceived  climbing  up  the 
lad  rocks  that  fupport  the  huge  co- 
lofius.  They  cried  out  to  their  com- 
panions, that  they  felt  a  piercing  and 
almoft  insupportable  cold,  and  that 
they  experienced  the  grcateft  diffi- 
culties in  afceuding  the  rocks.  All 
ihofe,  however,  thiy  overcame,  and 
were  at  lail  difecvered  Handing  on 
that  fnow -topped  mountain,  which 
had  been  hitherto  impervious  to  mor- 
tal man,  and  purfuing  their  way  un- 
ci tr  a  iky  of  an  azure  fo  lively  and 
refplendtnt,  that  it  da/^led  the  be- 
holder. How  wonderful  and  mag- 
nificent a  fpecxaele  the  5 fee n ding  of 
thofc  two  men,  and  their  appearing 
as  it  were  to  fcale  heaven,  mull  have 
proved  for  tliofc  who  were  witnefles 
of  their  efforts  and  fuccefs ! 

Mr  Bourret  afterwards  carried  his 
fteps  another  way,  towards  the  icy 
hill  called  Grins,  which  leads  down 
to  Chamouni.  In  order  to  reach  its 
fummit,  he  was  obliged  to  crofs  two 
large  plains  of  ice,  interfered  with 
wide  gaping  crevices.  On  the  lirft  of 
thefc  he  felt  a  fhock  iimilar  to  that 
of  an  earthquake,  which  was  in- 
flantly  followed  by  a  loud  and  gene- 
ral crack :  this  greatly  terrified  Mr 
Bourret 's  companion,  who  was  un- 
ufed  to  fuch  a  phenomenon.  Our 
traveller  cheered  him  up,  and  taking 
him  under  the  arm,  led  him  to  the 
brink  of  a  crevice,  or  rather  a  fright- 
ful abyfs,  above  100  feet  deep.  The 
fecond  hill  offered  new  objects  of 
contemplation  :  this  was  covered 
with  fnow  and  (harp-pointed  pieces 
of  ice.  Having  with  great  pain  and 
fatigue  reached  the  extremity  of  the 
\ff  hill,  Mr  Bourret  enjoyed  the  a- 


ftonifhing  profpeft  ofthr  Great; 
Needles,  admired  their  flupenduou* 
and  giant-like  form,  and  the  nume* 
rous  flakes  of  ice  they  fupport.  Ne- 
ver had  any  thing  fo  entirely  capti- 
vated his  attention  throughout  his 
frequent  journeys  in  the  Alps.  His 
wondering  eye  ranged  over  the  im- 
menfe  distances  ;  the  fields  and 
plains  below  appeared  to  him  as  fo 
many  wheel- ruts.  The  enchanting 
vale  of  Chamouni  then  under  him,  at 
the  depth  of  1 500  fathoms,  was  a 
phenomenon  amongit  fo  many  beau- 
teous and  awful  horrors  that  fur- 
rounded  him.  Had  not  recollection 
brought  to  his  mind  that  the  fpots 
beneath  him  were  inhabited  by  his 
fellow -creatures,  he  might  have 
thought  him  fell  tranfported  into  a 
oew-modelled  world;  every  thing  that 
ft  ruck  his  light  appearing  in  fo  dif- 
ferent a  light  from  which  he  had  been 
ufed  to  view  thofc  very  objects.  At 
that  diftance  from  the  earth,  the  lat- 
ter feems  to  be  no  more  than  a  heap 
of  mountains,  of  in  ace  edible  heights, 
and  ice- topped  hills,  nothing  appear- 
ing to  the  eye  but  fummits  of  re- 
fplendent  ice  and  fnow,  white  vales, 
and  peaks,  variegated  into  a  thoufanc| 
different  forms. 

Here  it  was  that  Mr  Bourret  ftop- 
ped  to  take  a  little  reft.  He  and  hit 
two  companions  fat  themfelves  down 
on  the  brink  of  a  huge  rock,  their 
legs  hanging  down  a  precipice  of  a 
thoufand  feet  in  depth.  This  fitua- 
tion,  the  bare  idea  of  which  mufl 
ftrikc  every  one  with  horror,  was  by 
our  travellers  contemplated  with  in- 
difference. They  felt  no  anxiety  for 
themfelves,  nor  for  Mr  Bourret'i 
little  dog,  who  ventured  on  the 
{malleft  juttings-out  of  the  rocks, 
and  (kipped  from  one  to  the  other 
with  all  the  deliberation  and  dexte- 
rity of  the  chamois  or  wild  goat. 
They  remained  there  for  the  (pace 
of  an  hour,  in  a  climate,  where  at 
noon  the  thermometer  fell  below  o; 
nor  would  they  have  thoftght  tfxmt, 
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Jrofecuting  their  journey  for  fome 
time,  had  not  the  inhabitant  of  Sa- 
lenchc,  overpowered  by  fleep  whilft 
hi  a  (landing  pofturc,  fallen  to  the 
ground,  and  fo  near  the  precipice, 
that  a  retreat  from  fo  dangerous  a 
fpot  was  deemed  prudent  and  neccf- 
fary  ;  the  more  fo,  that  Mr  Bourret 
felt  himfelf  greatly  indifpofed.  His 
concern  was  for  the  two  adventurers 
who  had  left  him.  A  world  of  dan- 
gers furroanded  them ;  he  feared 
left  they  mould  have  met  with  ob- 
ftacles  too  great  for  the  power  of 
man  to  overcome ;  nay,  the  very 
keennefs  of  the  air  in  thofe  unknown 
regions  was  fufficrent  to  deftroy 
them.  All  thefe  melancholy  reflec- 
tions greatly  contributed  to  increafe 
the  difordcr  of  Mr  Bourret,  who 
■everthelefs  with  great  pain,  and 
fupported  by  his  companion,  reached 
the  vale  of  Bianocay  about  five 
P.  M.  and  at  latl  the  village  of  Bi- 
tnnay,  to  reft  himfelf  a  while,  take 
provifions,  and  return  in  fearch  of 
the  two  miffing  travellers.  This  fa- 
tigue, however,  they  were  not  at  the 
trouble  to  undergo,  as  about  eleven 
o'clock  at  night  a  voice  was  heard, 
Vociferating,  "  Here  I  am,  fafely 
returned  from  the  Mont  Blanc." 
This  ww  Francis  Guidet,  who  gave 
the  following  account :  •'  From  the 
itftaut  we  loft  fight  of  you,  Sir,  and 
©ur  companions,  we  journeyed  for 
four  hours  over  the  fnovv,  and  teach- 
ed  the  dome  or  fummit  of  the  Goute, 
hanging  over  the  white  dale,  fituate 
in  the  Vale  D'Aoft,  in  Piedmont. 
From  this  height  we  commanded  an 
immenfe  profpect,  with  the  Alps 
under  us,  anfl  fo  extenfive  a  conn  try, 
that  it  was  out  of  our  power  to  efti- 
mate  it ;  befides  the  lake  of  Geneva 
and  others,  all  the  hills  and  plains  of 
ice,  &c.  Here,  inftead  of  expe- 
riencing any  cold,  we  felt  as  if  pla- 
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ced  in  a  warm  oven.  We  never 
thought  of  coming  down,  till  wo 
obferved  the  fun  a  great  way  beneath 
us,  and  filling  fo  immenfe  a  fpace  ail 
ftruck  us  with  tenor.  In  two  hour* 
time  we  had  left  the  fnowy  regions; 
having  did  down  by  the  Kelp  of  our 
flicks  with  fuch  velocity  as  to  lofc 
breath  every  inftant.  We  did  not 
return  over  the  rocks  of  the  GouteV 
but  fleered  towards  the  icy  hill  of 
Bjanocay,  where  you  juftly  deemed 
the  afcent  more  practicable.  In  this* 
you  were  not  mi  it  a  ken,  as  the  rock* 
there  gave  tre  no  trouble.  Arrived  at 
the  foot  of  the  Gout6,  and*  miffing 
you  there,  we  came  to  this  place/ 
where  my  companion  Coulet  left  me 
to  go  back  to  Chamouni.  For  my 
part,  deeming  it  my  duty,  I  flopped 
here,  to  put  an  end  to  the  anxiety 
you  muft  have  felt  for  our  fafety." 

Thus  was  the  Mont  Blanc  difco- 
vercd. — The  way  that  leads  to  it  in 
eafy ;  and  this  fuccefs  proves  that  Mr 
Bourret  was  right  in  his  notions. 

The  two  hardy  travellers,  in  their 
way  back,  discovered  a  eryftal  oven, 
where  they  could  hot  go  for  want  of 
time.  They  alfo  perceived,  at  the 
height  of  fixty  or  eighty  fathoms  a- 
bove  them,  another  peak,  which  they 
were  compelled  to  leave  unexplored* 
as  they  wanted  both  leifure  and  inftru- 
ments  to  cut  fleps  on  the  ice  that  fur* 
rounded  it  on  all  fides.  By  the  report 
of  thofe  two  men,  and  the  meafure- 
ment  of  the  top  of  the  Mont  Blanc, 
they  reached  to  the  height  of  2346 
fathoms. 

The  reafon  given  by  Mr  Bourret 
why  the  heat  experienced  by  the  two 
travellers  fhould  ad  fo  powerfully  on 
tHc  body,  and  yet  not  diflolve  the 
fnow,  is,  that  the  amazing  whitenefs 
of  the  latter  repels  the  rays  of  the 
fun,  which,  on  the  contrary,  aic  en- 
tirely abforbed  by  the  body. 
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A  Legitimate  DavOhtek.  acknowledged  by  the  Count  o^  Albany/ 


IT  bat  been  imagined,  that  on  the 
death  of  the  Count  of  Albany* 
commonly  called  the  Pretender^  and 
that  of  his  brother,  the  race  of 
Stuart  would  become  ex  tin  61 ;  but 
it  now  feems  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
continued  by  a  lady  whom  the  old 
Chevalier  has  lately  declared  to  be 
his  legitimate  daughter.  Of  this 
event  the  following  are  faid  to  be  the 
particulars : 

"  Lady  Chailotte,  now  created 
Duchefs  of  Albany,  is  daughter  to 
that  monarch  in  nubibus,  commonly 
iiylcd  the  Pretender*  Her  mother, 
we  hear,  was  a  Scotch  lady  of  the 
firft.  fafhion  ;  but  whether  now  alive 
or  not  we  cannot  take  upon  us  to  af- 
fert.  Lady  Charlotte  lived  retired 
and  unknown  amongil  the  nuns  of  St 
Mary,  in  the  Rue  St  Jacques,  on  a 
pen  (ion  of  60,000  livfes,  allowed  her 
by  her  uncle  Cardinal  York.  Her 
lady  (hip's  furprife  muft  have  been 
equally  great  and  flattering,  when, 
after  fo  many  years  paffed  without 
taking  the  lea  it  notice  of  her,  the 
Chevalier  wrote  to  her  from  Flo- 
rence, about  a  month  ago,  requeu- 
ing her  company  to  comfort  him  in 
his  old  age.  This  letter  inclofed  the 
various  inftruments,  acknowledging 
her  birth,  granting  her  letters  of  le- 
gitimacy, and  creating  her  Duchefs 
of  Albany,  together  with  a  copy  of 
his  will ;  by  which  he  appoints  her 
hcirefs  to  all  his  poffefliions,  both 
ideal  and  real;  amongft  the  latter  are 
included  his  goods  and  chattels  in 
France,  the  parliament  acknowledg- 
ing that  the  former  mould  not  be 
fubject  to  the  right  of  efcheat  or  au- 
bainey  by  which  the  faid  eftates  mufl 
otherwife  have  reverted  to  the  crown. 
The  bulk  of  the  Chevalier's  fortune 
in  France,  including  his  jewels  and 
moveables,  is  valued  at  above  two 
Billions  of  livrcs  (about  lootoool.) 


Thofe  whd  arc  acquainted  with  thrt 
wretched  fituation-  in  which  he  was 
found  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  whole 
fenfibility  was  fo  greatly  affected  by 
the  Chevalier's  diltrefs  as  to  offer  the 
latter  his  frienSfliip,  and  to  pay  him 
a  fubfidiary  ilipcnd,  will  look  upon 
the  above  eliimate  as  fomewhat  ex- 
aggerated ;  but  they  fliould  be  told, 
that  it  is  to  this  very  viiit  from  hi ■; 
Swedifli  Majefty  that  the  Chevalier 
13  indebted  for  the  recovery  of  the 
belt  part  of  the  pofTcffions  alluded 
to.  The  fact  is  as  follows  : — The 
King  of  Sweden  being  informed  by 
the  Chevalier  that  the  Cardinal  York 
kept  from  him  all  the  family  jewels, 
to  a  very  confiderable  amount,  wait- 
ed on  him  when  at  Rome,  and  ex- 
postulated with  him  on  the  wretched 
plight  to  which  the  Chevalier  was  re- 
duced, exhorting  the  Cardinal  to  re- 
turn the  jewels  to  his  unfortunate 
brother ;  but  this  application,  even 
from  fo  great  an  interceffor,  would 
have  failed  rf  fuccefs,  with  a  man 
equally  confpicuous  for  his  immenfs 
wealth,  and  a  parfimony  that  would 
degrade  the  meaneit  character,  had 
not  the  King  of  Sweden  called  to 
his  a  Alliance  the  powerful  influence 
of  the  Pope.  The  jewels  were  re- 
turned, and  part  of  them  fold  by  the 
Chevalier.  Thus  the  Cardinal,  who 
carries  the  love  of  money  fo  far  as  tJ 
exact  of  his  filter  in-law,  the  Prin- 
cefs  de  Stolberg",  500  crowns  forth? 
hire  of  part  cf  a  palace  which  li£ 
never  inhabits  himfeli,  was  forced,  by 
the  appreheitfioii  of  incurring  the 
difgrace  of  his  liolinefs,  to  do  his 
brother  that  juitice  which  neither 
nature,  humanity,  nor  the  interfe- 
rence of  an  amiable  monarch,  could 
have  extorted  from  him.  Since  that 
time  the  Chevalier  is  faid  to  have 
totally  forfaken  that  debating  habit 
of  drinking  which  had  degraded  hfaf 
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e  opinion  of  his  belt  friends, 
fobriety,  his  peace  of  mind, 
il  good  fenfe,  and  underftand- 
arc  returned,  and  his  royal 
[  is  highly  plcafcd  both  with  his 
i&  and  converfation.  It  is  wor- 
if  remark^  that  the  Chevalier, 
thftanding  his  natural  forbear- 
and  the  humiliations  he  has 
ienced,  afFumes  the  imperious 


ftyle  of  a  fovereign,  in  the  lettera 
written  by  him  to  Monf.  de  Vergen- 
nes  concerning  Lady  Charlotte.  He 
does  not  requefl  the  King  to  legi- 
timate her,  &c.  but  does  it  of  hit 
own  authority,  and  only  exprefles  a 
wifh  that  the  King  may  not  with- 
hold his  confent ;  which  has  beta  rea* 
dily  granted." 
Lond.  Mag* 


Speech  to  King  Henry  IV* 
HEN   King  Henry  IV.  had     who,  being  a  murderer  from  the  be* 


left  Poitou,  and  came  up  to 
:tle  bridge  of  Monteontour,  he 
there,  waiting  to  addrefs  him, 
rtty  juflicc  of  the  peace,  a  tall, 
red  old  man,  with  a  long  vi- 
full  of  deep  wrinkles,  his  eyes 
la  his  head,  his  beard  long  and 
,  and  his  habit  very  rough  and 

is  man  prefenting  himfelf  to 
his  harangue  to  the  King,  ga- 
l  all  the  courtiers  about  him, 
•  ibr  a  (hare  in  the  laugh  which 
all  into  on  fuch  occafions,  than 
ting  to  hear  any  thing  worth 
attention, 
e  orator  immediately,  with  a 

and  fad  compofure,  fpake  as 
1: 

Sire,  fome  of  the  ancients,  a- 
1  of  their  Kings,  called  them 

others,  more  modeilly,  ftylcd 
images  of  the  Supreme  Being: 
it  is  agreeable  to  reafon,  that 
lage  (hould  refetnble  the  ori* 
;  we  are  pleafed  with  pictures 
eprefent  us  truly,  and  preferve 
carefully ;  but  fuch  as  disH- 
us,  and  have  no  right  to  tha 
they  beer,  we  throw  into  the 
nd  deftroy. 

The  features  of  the  face  of  God 
fticc  and  mercy— Princes  who 
I  and  merciful  are  kept  in  the 
^of  the  Mod  High,  as  his  well- 
^portraits ;  but  unjufl.  and  un- 
Kinot  arc  images  of  him 


ginning,  fpirits  up  the  hearts  of  the 
great  to  command  murders,  and  of 
nobles  and  armies  to  execute  them, 
and  to  defpoil  the  face  of  the  earth 
of  its  native  beauty,  by  covering  it 
over  with  hideous  fpe&acles,  fuch  as 
we  have  lately  feen  on  the  plain  you 
have  now  parted  over;  which  our  eye* 
beheld  one  morning  enlivened  with 
the  appearance  of  the  mod  gallant 
nobility  of  France ;  under  the  fame 
fun,  covered  with  their  blood ;  and 
within  two  days  after,  (linking  with 
the  putrid  fmell  of  ten  thoufand  moft 
excellent  warriors ;.  we  now  fee  it  at 
latl  whitening  with  their  bones.  Our 
very  dogs  are  turned  wolves  by  over- 
gorging  themfelves  with  blood,  the 
blood  of  £hofe  who  had  themfelvea 
been  for  fome  time  before  employed 
in  flaughtering  a  whole  country ;  lea- 
ving behind  them  dead  bones  in  the 
place  of  living  men,  and  cauiing 
helplefs  infants  to  perilh,  while  fuck- 
ing at  the  half-ftarved  breads  of  their 
famifhed  mothers. 

"  Death  now  paid  them  in  grofs 
what  they  had  lent  him  by  retail ; 
but  the  reckoning  is  not  fo  to  end— 
for  God  will  require  the  lives  of 
thoufands  at  the  hands  of  thofe  by 
whofe  commands  they  have  fallen  ; 
and  befides  this,  few  of  thofe  gran- 
dees efcape  unflaughtered  to  their 
graves,  becaufe  the  great  Judge  of 
all,  even  in  this  world,  executes  judge- 
ment. 

B  h  "  ^vc*% 
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<c  Sire,  Tour  port  and  counte- 
nance promifc  nothing  but  higli  and 
generous  defigns :  if  thefe  depart 
from  juiticr,  which  is  the  only  thing 
indifpeufahly  neceflary  to  purfue, 
they  very  feldom  produce  the  happy 
births  we  wiih  for,  but,  in  their 
(lead,  abortions  of  monltious  acci- 
dents, fuppo'Vd  to  be  only  owing  to 
crofs  and  unlucky  fortune,  when 
thoughtlefs  gaiety  fpeaks  its  opinion. 

"  But,  Sire,  be  you  inftru&ed, 
that  when  we  go  beyond  the  bounds 
that  God  has  prefcribed  us,  he  fat- 
tens US  up  for  the  (laughter,  he  raifes 
us  beyond  all  meafure,  to  increafe 
beyond  meafure  our  fall  from  the 
precipice,  thereby  to  fignalize  the 
flrokes  of  his  judgment. 

"  Suffer,  bire,  thofe  mouths  to 
utter  their  forrowful  grievances  which 
are  daily  employed  in  praying  for 
you  againft  all  finiilcr  accidents:  our 
harangue  is  rough ;  you  have  fur- 


niftied  the  matter.  Tafte  the  fruit 
of  what  your  hands  have  fown  ;  and 
do  not  let  our  difcourfe  only  produce 
horror  in  you,  without  producing  a 
change.  God  mixes  his  notices  in 
the  complaints  he  fends  beforehand, 
as  if  he  were  willing  to  juftify  him- 
fclf :  It  was  thus,  when  he  ordained 
his  thunder  to  (It  ike  the  head  of 
Dioclefian,  he  fird  directed  a  thun- 
derbolt to  fall  at  his  feet. 

"  May  the  King  of  kings  infpire 
you  with  falutary  thoughts,  and  di- 
rect your  actions  to  what  is  good; 
teaching  your  hands,  able  as  they 
have  been  in  combat  to  manage  the 
fword  glorioufly,  fo  to  wield  happily 
the  fecptre  of  peace  '* 

The  King  ltood  aftonimed  ;  and 
after  a  long  paufe  gave  this  anfwer: 

**  1  take  your  fpeech  in  good  part; 
I  thank  you  for  it,  and  (hall  never 
forget  it." 

D E. 


Some  Account  of  the  Hottentots,  from  Sparmann's  Voyage  ;  lately 

publijlxd  in  German. 


9  I  '  H  E  Hottentots,  in  general,  are 
■*■  as  flrong  and  well  built  a  race 
of  men  as  the  Europeans  ;  and  where 
it  is  otherwife,  it  is  owing  to  the 
fcantinefs  of  their  food.'  Their  hands 
and  feet,  however,  a  thing  taken  no- 
tice of  by  no  preceding  traveller,  are 
▼cry  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  reft 
of  the  body  ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
nofe  is  commonly  flat,  which  makes 
the  eyes  fceins  at  a  greater  di {lance 
fiom  each  other  than  thofe  of  the 
Europeans.  They  in  general  incline 
to  be  black  ;  their  countenances  are 
like  thofe  of  the  Europeans  who  have 
the  jaundice  to  a  great  degree,  but 
no  mark  of  this  diforder  appears  in 
their  eyes.  Their  lips  are  not  fo 
large  as  thofe  of  their  neighbours,  the 
Negroes,  Caffres,  and  Mozanbic- 
ktr*.  Their  mouths  are  of  the  mid- 
dling fize,  and  they  have  very  line 
teeth,    'Iheir  whole  appearance  be- 


fpeaks  health  and  content*  They 
appear  to  be  covered  with  a  kind  of 
wool;  but  when  you  come  near,  it 
turns  out  only  fine  hair,  like  that 
of  the  Negroes. — It  has  been  com- 
monly'believed,  that  when  they  come 
to  ten  years  of  age,  fathers  rob  their 
male  children  of  one  part  of  what 
marks  them  for  men,  and  that  the 
women  have  a  natural  apron  to  cover 
their  fhame ;  but  both  ftories  are 
falfe,  and  the  lalt  is  grounded  only 
on  fome  circumstances  peculiar  to  the 
climate.  They  anoint  themfelves 
with  a  kind  of  powder  and  oil,  like 
other  nations  ;  but  in  other  icfpc&s, 

go   almoit  naked. Here  Mr  8. 

goes  into  a  long  account  of  their 
mode  of  befmearing  thcmrelve1,  and 
of  the  particulars  of  their  drefc ;  but 
the  fubject  is  not  entertaining  enough, 
to  dwell  on,  efpecially  as  toe  diffe- 
rence betwixt  Kolbc  and  him  it  not 
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material.  Plates  of  feveral  parts  of 
*he  drefs  are  given,  particularly  of  a 
Very  curious  (hoe,  which  Mr  Spar- 
mann  thinks  might  be  adojried  in 
Europe*  It  is  probable  this  (hoe,  or 
fomething  like  it,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Britiih  Mufcum,  where  there  is 
a  collection  of  this  kind  of  little 
clothing,  from  various  parts  of  the 
world,  well  worthy  the  obfervation 
of  the  curious.  Mr  Sparmann  fays 
fomething  (not  different  from  what 
is  faid  by  Kolbe)  of  the  huts  and 
kraals,  and  then  proceeds  to  fpeak 
of  the  Bufchmanners  at  fume  length. 
As  he  had  better  opportunities  of 
knowing  them  than  other  travellers, 
I  (hall  throw  together  what  be  fays 
on  the  fubject. 

The  Bufchmanners  (or  Bufchees 
as  Kolbe  calls  them)  are  a  fpeci*6  of 
wild  Hottentots,  who  dwell  in  the 
mountains,  and  arc  mortal  enemies 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains. 
They  fight  with  bows  and  poifoned 
arrows  ;  the  poifon  of  which  is  of.fo 
deadly  a  nature,  that  a  lion  wounded 
by  one  of  them  drops  down  dead  in 
a  very  few  minutes,  though  at  firft 
the  wound  appears  fo  fmall  that  he 
defpifes  it*  The  poifon  is  collected 
from  various  fnakes,  but  is  perfectly 
innocent  (as  the  Hottentots  well 
know)  when  taken  internally.  Mr 
Sparmann  gives  a  plate  of  the  qui- 
ver, bows  and  arrows,  and  an  exact 
defeription. 

The  habitations  of  thefe  wild  men 
are  as  horrid  as  their  manners ;  for 
they  live  moil  part  in  clefts  and  dens, 
and  are  more  uncleanly  than  feveral 
wild  beafts,  as  you  often  find  their 
naflinefs  in  their  beds. 

As  they  know  no  more  of  agri- 
culture than  monkey 3,  they  are  for- 
ced, like  thefe,  to  live  upon  the  roots 
they  can  pick  up  ;  only  fometimes 
they  add  to  them,  fnakes,  fpiders, 
cockchafers,  and  ants. 

The  Europeans,  accompanied  by 
fthe  tame  Hottentots,  and  fome  of 
|ftt  Bufchmanners  they  have  before 
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taken  prifoners,  make  regular  hunts 
of  them,  as  they  would  of  wolves  or . 
other  beads  of  prey ;  a  practice  of» 
ten  accompanied  with  great  cruelties, 
and  which  may  fome  time  drive  the. 
Dutch  out  of  the  country,  as  thefe. 
people  are  very  probably  the  only 
ones  who  have  prefcrved  a  proper  re-, 
gard  for  their  liberties. 

The  fpeech,  as  well  as  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Bufchmanners,  is  the 
fame  as  that  of  the  other  Hotten- 
tots. Neither  of  thefe  people  ac- 
knowledge any  being  as  mailer  and 
governor  of  the  earth.  If  you  talk 
to  them  about  thefe  matters,  they  fay 
they  know  nothing  of  them.  On  my 
fpcaking  about  them  to  fome  of 
thofe  who  had  made  fome  progrefs 
in  Dutch,  they  anfwered,  We  are  ftu- 
pid,  and  know  nothing  of  thefe 
things,  can  underfland  nothing  of 
them,  and  would  foon  be  weary  of 
fuch  dry  fubjects.  As  they  all  be- 
lieve in  magic,  they  feem  to  acknow- 
ledge an  evil  principle  ;  but  pay  him 
no, homage,  and  make  no  prayers  to 
him,  though  they  believe  he  is  the 
caufe  of  cold  and  fnow,  and  thunder 
and  lightening,  and  all  the  evils  that 
befal  them. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  country  the 
Bufchmanners  do  the  regular  Hot- 
tentots a  great  deal  of  mifchief,  and 
often  compel  them  to  abandon  houfe 
and  home.  They  will  fhoot  at  the 
(heep  from  their  lurking  places,  or 
often  drive  away  whole  herds  of 
them,  the  only  property  of  the  poor 
inhabitants.  It  is  in  vain  to  purfue 
them,  as  they  are  extremely  fwift  of 
foot,  and  fly  for  refuge  to  their 
mountains,  where  it  is  impoflible  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  to  climb 
after  them,  efpecially  as  they  hurl 
down  great  itones  after  they  are  got 
up. 

It  is  quite  ufelefs  to  endeavour  ta> 
convince  the  Hottentots,  that  with- 
out rain  neither  they  nor  their  cattle 
would  have  any  food,  and  confe- 
queatly  mufl  perifh.     Thofe  of  then* 
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Itook  into  my  fcrvicc  at  Zwellendam 
pcrfillcd  in  their  opinion,  notwith- 
standing all  I  could  fay  to  the  con- 
trary, that  rain  was  a  bad  thing,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  if  there  was 
jio  rain.  They  all  believe  that  their 
conjurors  have  the  power  of  making 
rain  ceaie  ;  and  when  thefe  do  not 
fucceed,  attribute  it  to  the  influence 
of  a  greater  magician,  who  lays  fpells 
in  the  way. 

They  be4ieve,  too,  that  all  disor- 
ders are  occafioned  by  magic,  and 
can  be  cured  by  it  ;  notwithstanding 
which,  however,  they  do  not  fail  to 
apply  both  external  and  intMn.il  re- 
medies, which  are  fupplied  by  their 
magicians.  The  external  confift  in 
laying  the  patient  upon  his  back,  and 
nipping  and  pinching  him  till  they 
produce  a  bone,  which  they  pretend 
was  put  in  by  witchcraft,  and  they 
have  brought  it  out  thro*  the  nofe  or 
car.  It  often  happens  that  the  pa- 
tient gets  eafe  by  the  operation  ;  but 
if  he  dies,  they  lament  that  he  was  fo 
fore  bewitched  that  they  could  not 
fave  him.  A  Hottentot  told  me, 
that  when  he  was  young  he  had  feen 
a  bone,  like  the  (hank-bone  of  an  ox 
he  had  brought  home  a  few  days  be- 
fore for  a  play-thing,  produced  fiom 
the  back  of  a  man.  The  Hotten- 
tots were  much  furprifed  to  fee  a  lion 
tear  to  pieces  a  magician  whom  they 
Jiad  taken  out  to  bewitch  him  ;  but 
they  imputed  the  accident  to  the 
power  of  a  mote  powerful  conjuror, 
tyho  was  an  enemy  to  the  other. — 
Like  European  conjurors,  thefe  gen- 
tlemen fomc times  get  into  danger  by 
their  roguery.  An  in  (la  nee  of  this 
happened  laccly  in  th^  cafe  of  a  Caf- 
frc  chief,  who  happening  not  to  be 
cured  of  a  violent  difeafe,  ordered  a 

feneral  maflacre  of  the  magicians,  as 
lerod  had  done  of  the  children  at 
Bethlehem. 

The  Hottentots,  though  not  a- 
jrai4  in  the  dark,  feem  to  have 
fame  terror  of  apparitions,  and  beg 
<pf  their  dead  to  go   forward  on 


their  way,  and  not  return  to  moled 
them. 

There  is  a  whole  family  of  in- 
fects (the  mantis)  which  the  Dutch 
inhabitants  call  the  gods  of  the  Hot- 
tentots. So  far,  however,  from 
their  being  held  in  any  extraordinary 
veneration  by  them,  they  gave  frveral 
of  them  to  Mr  Sparmann,  though 
they  faw  him  (lick  a  needle  thro'  his 
inftcls. 

Kolbe  isquite  m i flake n  in  thinking 
that  they  worfbip  the  moon.  It  is  true 
that  they  have  dances  by  moon  light; 
but  thefe  have  no  more  to  do  with' 
religion  than  our  walks  by  moon- 
light in  Europe. 

Defcription  and  drawing  of  their 
tobacco-pipes,  which  alfo  ferve  them 
for  a  flute. 

Though  the  Hottentots  fpeak 
through  the  nofe,  their  language  is 
not  difagrceable  when  you  arc  a  little 
ufed  to  it.  Mr  Sparmann  gives  a 
long  vocabulary  of  it  at  the  end  of 
his  work.  They  have  a  fort  of 
game  which  may  be  called  a  kind  of 
quadrille,  as  they  fit  down  four  of 
them  to  it  over  their  fmoke  holes,  the 
favourite  place  in  their  hut ;  their 
play  confilts  in  a  fort  of  perpetual 
motion  of  the  arms,  now  over,  now 
under,  now  crofs-wife,  without  their 
touching  each  oilier.  This  made  me 
think  at  fir II  (fays  Mr  Sparmann)  it 
was  a  kind  of  dance  or  excrcifc  of 
the  body  fitting  ;  but  1  believe  they 
have  fome  fixed  rules  for  it,  and  fome 
views  of  profit  and  lofs  in  it,  as  at 
certain  times  they  take  little  bits  of 
wood  betwixt  their  finger  and  thumb, 
and  break  out  int  o  great  hoarfe-laughs, 
arifmg,  as  I  was  told,  when  I  in- 
quired into  the  caufe  of  them,  from 
their  having  won  or  loll  fomt  thing. 
One  of  the  quadrille  fell  aflcep  after 
a  few  hours,  whillt  the  others  conti- 
nued till  day-light,  finding  the  fbl- 
pwing  words,  Hti  pruab  pbruat  hey 
ptruab  t  6ejt  hey  pruah  £*— Of  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  I  could  pi* 
no  ocher  account  (ban  that  ther  ha^ 
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hem  with  the  game  from 
heir  companions,  who  had 
he  Hottentots  who  live  to 
.  Poffibly  they  mean  no 
1  the  European  t  rata  la.  I 
ame  alfo  played  in  the  Cape 

fome  Hottentots  whom  a 
ad  brought  with  him  from 
mountains. 

wnge ft  fon  is  the  heir  of  all 
ince. 

armann  enters  into  a  long 
if  the  improvement  of  the 
ures  of  the  country,  which, 

would  afford  the  reader 
ertainment.  Mr  Sparmami 
y  one  farmer  who  had  learn- 
:>  ufe  the  wool  of  his  fheep. 
il,  the  poffeffors  of  hundreds 
animals  up  the  country  go 
;ed  and  in  tattered  clothes, 
of  knowing  how  to  improve 
ngs  of  Nature. 
ivc  then  fome  account  of  the 
of  the  breeds,  by  the  in- 
ges  of  Hottentots  and  l£u- 
Thc  children  are  com- 
roolly  like  the  Hottentots ; 
other  rcipeAs  refemble  ei- 
father  or  the  mother,  as  it 

aftom  of  fprinkling  the  bride 
cgroom  with  urine  appears 
:  univerfal 

bury  their  dead  in  fo  flo- 
nanner  as  to  expofe  them  to 
mllcd  up  again  and  devour- 
*  wild  bcails. 

has  been  faid  of  the  cuftom 
ing  their  parents  to  perifh 
ry  grow  old  and  htlplefs  ;  a 
1  Hottentot  told  the  author, 
ig  once  travelling,  he  had 
h  a  place  on  a  heath  fir* 
with  a  few  polts  arid  bufhes; 
nidft  of  which  he  found  a 
I  Hottentot  with  only  a  jug 
ie  water  in  it.  The  Hot- 
«S  at  fir  ft  frightened  when 
1  the  Chriftians  coming  Up, 
rttardi  grew  very  in  (blent. 

led  evidently  to  have  been 


left  there  to  perifh  by  his  kraal ;  but 
made  no  complaint,  and  did  not  d«- 
fire  to  be  taken  away. 

When  a  woman  dies  in  child -bed, 
they  wrap  the  child  up  alive  in  a 
fheep-fkin,  and  bury  it  with  her.  I 
had  o'ecafion  to  come  at  the  know- 
ledge  of  feveral  inftances  of  this. 
This  is  a  farther  confirmation  that 
perfons  advanced  in  age,  who  have  no 
proper  friends  to  take  care  of  them, 
are  treated  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  Sonaquas  Hottentots  vifit  the 
author.  Thefc  are  a  fpecies  betwixt 
the  Hottentots  and  Caffres. 

Only  the  men  wear  bracelets.  A 
Caffre,  who  had  fold  me  kfc  bracelet, 
lamented  that  he  mud  now  be  forced 
to  go  naked  armed  like  a  woman* 
The  author  was  told  that  public  in- 
decency, carried  to  its  higheft  pitch* 
con  ft  i tuted  part  of  the  fellive  dance 
of  the  Caffres; — bothfexes  commonly 
go  quite  naked — Account  and  draw* 
ing  of  their  haffaguays  or  fpears. 

The  largeft  rivers  of  the  country 
are  the  t'Kamfi  t'Kai,  the  t'Nu  Kay, 
the  lefTer  Zomo,  and  the  larger  Zo- 
mo.  Thefe  run  from  the  north  to 
fouth,  or  fouth-weft,  through  the 
land  of  the  Caffres,  and  difembogue  in 
the  fea.  From  Rau  Ray,  or  the  large 
Fifh  River,  to  the  t'Kamfi- t'Kamfi- 
Kay,  or  the  lefTer  Fifh  River,  they 
reckon  feven  days  journey  (each  day 
confilts  of  eight  miles,  which  you  go 
in  waggons  drawn  by  oxen,  and  with- 
out halting,  in  eight  hours)  ;  from 
thence  to  t'Nu  Ray,  or  the  Black 
River,  is  one  day's  journey;  from 
hence  to  the  leflcr  Zomo,  two  days;  and 
from  there  to  the  larger  Zomo,  half  a 
day.  The  Bufchma u tiers  have  a  large 
fettlement,  eleven  dayi  journey  in 
breadth,  between  the  Fifh  River  and 
the  Zomo.  Hue  they  live  in  a  kind 
of  fuciety,  and  in  a  pailoral  flate. 
Chriitians,  in  I'm  all  companies,  have 
travelled  unmoleflcd  through  their 
country ;  but  they  have  found  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  fet  their  waggons  together 
in  the  night,  and  fixat  Ow:mS*&t*  wj 
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in  them.  On  this  fide  the  Zomo  are 
another  nation,  refembling  the  Chi- 
tiefe  Hottentots  in  colour  and  growth, 
but  ftronger  and  braver.  1  hcfe  they 
call  the  Tamhttcki ;  and  on  the  con- 
fines of  thefe  are  another  people,  ftill 
braver  and  ftouter,  called  the  Mam- 
buki.  The  Chinefe  Hottentots  fay, 
that  the  Tambuckis  trade  with  them 
for  wood  to  put  into  their  ovens,  in 
which  they  fmelt  a  kind  of  metals 
with  which  they  finifti  their  drefTes 
Mr  Sparmann  faw  fome  ear-rings 
made  of  thefe  at  Bruyntefhohe  (there 
is  a  plate  of  them  given.)  i  he 
metal  is  a  mixture  of  copper  and 
filver. 

The  Caffres  dwell  on  the  eaflern 
ooaft  cf  the  large  Fifh  River.  This 
people  know  nothing  of  breeding 
fheep,  but  have  only  horned  cattle. 
They  clothe  themfelves  in  cow-hides, 
which  are  rendered  very  limber  by 
rubbing  and  (mearing  them  with 
fat.  Their  houfes  are  fmall  and 
fquare,  built  of  young  twigs,  and 
covered  with  mule  and  cows  dung ; 
which  lad  gives  them  the  appear- 
ance of  fmall  (lone  buildings.  Their 
weapons  are  leathern  fhitlds,  which 
cover  their  whole  bodies,  and  hafl'a- 

fuays,  or  a  particular  kind  of  fpear. 
nftead  of  being  republican,  like  the 
Hottentots  their  neighbours,  who 
abhor  every  idea  of  monarchy,  they 
are  governed  by  kings,  who  are  al- 
ways at  war  with  each  other.  Their 
wars  are  very  frequent,  being  com- 
monly begun  about  a  calf  that  has 
been  ftolen,  or  fome  fuch  equally  im- 
portant   matter.      The   dignity    of 

thofe   monarchs  is  hereditary. 

They  kill  all  the  common  prisoners ; 
but  the  kings  make  it  a  rule  to  fend 
each  other  b$mef  with  calm  exhorta- 
tions to  fit  fill  and  be  quiet.  How- 
ever, they  never  totally  extirpate 
any  people  ;  but  defire  them  to  con* 
feftf»the  game  is  loft,  and  to  beg  for 
peace.  Some  time  fiuce,  being  fm it- 
ten  with  love  of  the  iron  in  the  car- 
riages of  fome  Dutch  traveller!  thro9 


their  country,  who  had  gone  amongft 
them  to  moot  el«  ph.»nts ;  they  put 
'  them  almoft  all  to  dc  ath.  I  have  mark- 
ed on  my  map  a  ditlricl,  which  is 
called  King  Ruyters  Kraal,  after  the 
name  of  the  man  who  lives  there. 
His  hiftory  is  curious.  He  was  a 
farmer's  fcrvant  at  Rogge  Y\  tdd, 
who  in  a  fcuftte  killed  lome  of  his 
fcllow-fervai.ts :  knowing  that  he 
(hould  be  hauled  for  this  if  he  was 
ca<ight,  he  run  away  to  Bufch man- 
ners River.  Here  he  found  means, 
by  his  abilities,  to  civilize  fome  of 
the  Bufchmanners ;  and  foon  acqui- 
red fuch  an  attendant  as  to  make 
himfclf  not  only  feaied.  but  refpeclcd 
by  the  Caffres  his  neighbours.  He 
punimed  his  own  fubjects  with  death 
for  the  flighted  offences,  and  ufed  to 
execute  the  law  upon  them  with  his 
own  hands.  With  the  colonifls  he  li- 
ved upon  very  good  terms,  and  ufed 
to  a  {Tift  them  n  taking  the  Bufch- 
manners prifoners ;  in  return  for 
which  he  received  tobacco.  He  is 
now  grown  old;  and  the  tyranny, 
founded  on  flrength  only,  has  fallen 
with  the  ftrength  that  fupported  it. 
— He  haj  been  forced  to  afk  tobac- 
co as  a  charitable  boon;  and  his  own 
men  left  him  in  the  enemies  hand 
when  he  led  them  again  (I  the  Caf- 
fres. Thefe,  however,  fent  him  back 
becaufe  he  was  a  fovereign  prince ; 
but  told  him  they  would  put  out  his 
eyes  if  ever  he  came  amongft  them 
again. 

Still,  however,  his  pafCon  for  war 
is  not  quelled ;  but  he  has  promifed 
to  go  out  againft  another  captain  of 
Bufchmanners  as  foon  as  he  can  get 
iron  enough  for  his  arrows.  In  this 
expedition  it  is  fuppofed  he  will  find 
his  death  ;  and  if  he  does,  he  means 
his  youngeft  fon  mould  be  his  fucccf- 
for  ;  but  'tip  imagined  this  kingdom 
will  not  be  eftablifhed. 

Worms  are  a  very  common  disor- 
der amongft  the  Hottentots.  .  Mr 
Sparmann'8  phyfical  knowledge  en- 
abling him  to  cure  them*  procured 

but 
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him  more  information  than  he  could 
have  got  for  any  money.  The  tra- 
vellers met  a  company  of  Caffres  in 
the  wildernefs,  and  e leaped  being  put 
to  death  only  by  putting  on  a  good 
face,  fpeaking  high  words,  playing 
focus  pocut  tricks  (the  words  of  the 
author)  with  their  blunderbufTes, 
throwing  powder  from  time  to  time 
in  the  fire,  and  fortifying  their  wag- 
gons in  the  night  (this  they  did  not 
to  be  pierced  through,  as  had  been 
the  cafe  with  a  former  traveller)  with 
great  coats,  bundles  of  paper,  and 
the  flefb  of  the  rhinoceros  they  had 
killed.  Mr  Sparmann  found  great 
heaps  of  ftones,  three,  four,  or  four 
feet  and  a  half  high,  and  fix,  eight, 
or  ten  feet  in  circumference.  They 
ftand  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  two  hun- 
dred, and  more,  paces  from  each  o- 
ther,  and  run  in  parallel  right  lines. 
The  author  had  feen  them  before, 
and  was  informed  that  they  flretch 
far  into  the  country;  a  fure  fign  that 
it  was  once  inhabited  by  a  far  migh- 
Matt/s  Review. 


tier  and  more  polimed  people  than 
the  prefent  poffeflbrs,  as  neither  Caf- 
fres or  Hottentots  have  any  funeral 
rites  at  all  congenial  to  thefe.  Mr 
Sparmann  dug  into  one  of  thefe,  and 
found  fomething  like  rotten  wood, 
and  mouldered  bones ;  but  he  could 
not  flay  long,  as  the  country  is  now 
tenanted  by  lions,  who  are  great  foes 
to  the  virtuofi.  It  is  faid  that  a 
planter  found,  at  fome  diftance,  fe« 
vcral  fragments  of  hewn  (lone.  This 
merits  confirmation  ;  and  no  one  it 
fitter  for  the  bufinefs  than  Captain 
Gordon,  who  is  in  the  adminiilra- 
tion  at  the  Cape,  and  whofe  high  ta- 
lents fit  him  for  any  kind  of  invefli- 
gation. 

Mr  Sparmann  was  out  in  the  whole 
about  nine  months.  He  clofes  hit 
interfiling  and  well  written  book 
with  a  narrative  of  the  horrid  tyran- 
ny of  the  Europeans  in  this  country 
over  their  poor  (laves. 

After  the  vocabulary  are  fome  bait 
of  Caffre  mufic. 


Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  late  Dr  Smollett. 


DR  Tobias  Smollett,  an  author 
whofe  writings  will  tranfmit  his 
name  with  honour  to  pofterity,  was 
bora  about  the  year  1720,  at  afmall 
village,  within  two  miles  of  Cameron, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Leven.  He 
appears  to  have  received  a  claffical 
education,  and  was  bred  to  the  prac- 
tice of  phyfic  and  furgery.  It  is  a 
trite  remark,  that  the  lives  of  au- 
thors are  little  more  than  an  enume- 
ration and  account  of  their  works : 
they  are  generally  fo  deficient  in  in- 
cident, that  after  a  complete  cata- 
logue of  their  writings  is  produced, 
nothing  more  can  be  added,  except 
the  times  of  their  births  and  deaths. 
If  Fame  can  be  depended  upon,  this 
tbfervation  will  not  apply  to  Dr 
Smollet.  The  chief  incidents  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  it  is  laid,  were 


given  to  the  public  in  one  of  the  beft  of 
his  productions,  the  Novel  of  Roderick 
Random,  which  was  firft  publifhed 
in  1748 :  however,  whether  that  re* 
port  be  well  founded  or  not,  it  it 
certain  that  he  was  at  the  fiege  of 
Carthagena  in  the  capacity  of  a  fur- 
geon  ;  and  in  the  before- mentioned 
novel  he  has  given  a  faithful,  though 
no  very  pleafing  account  of  the  ma- 
nagement of  that  ill-conducted  expe- 
dition, which  he  cenfures  in  the  - 
warmeft  terms,  and  from  circum (lan- 
ces which  fell  under  his  own  particu- 
lar observation.  In  '  A  Compen- 
dium of  authentic  Voyages,  digefted 
in  a  Chronological  Series/  7  volt 
1 2 mo,  publifhed  in  1756,  islikewife 
inferted  a  fhort  narrative  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  Carthagena  in  1 741,  writ- 
ten with  great  fpirit,  but  abounding 
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with  too  much  acrimony;  the  au- 
thor of  which  we  conceive  to  be  Dr 
Smollct,  the  fuppofed  editor  of  thefe 
Voyages. — His  connection  with  the 
fea  ft  ems  not  to  have  been  of  lowg 
continuance  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
he  wrote  fcveral  picas  before  he  be- 
came known  to  the  public  by  his  ca- 
pital productions.  The  tirft  piece 
we  know  of  with  certainty  is  a  Sa- 
tire in  two  parts,  printed  firil  in  t!  e 
years  1746  and  17471  and  reprinted 
in  a  Collection  of  his  Plays  and 
Poems  in  1777. About  this  pe- 
riod, or  fome  time  before,  he  wrote 
for  Mr  Rich  an  opera,  intitlcd  Al- 
ceftc,  which  has  never  been  perform- 
ed nor  printed.  The  mulic  to  it 
was  compofed  by  Mr  Handel;  uho 
finding  that  no  ufc  was  intended  to 
be  made  of  it,  afterwards  adapted  it 
to  Mr  Drydcn's  lefTcr  Ode  for  St  Ce- 
cilia's day. 

At  the  age  of  18,  he  wrote 
a  tragedy,  intitlcd,  '  The  Kegi- 
cide,'  founded  on  the  (lory  of  the 
affaffination  of  James  1.  of  Scotland. 
In  the  preface  to  the  publication  of 
this  piece,  by  fubfeription,  in  the 
year  1749*  he  bitterly  exclaimed  a- 
gainft  fallc  patron?,  and  the  dupli- 
city of  theatrical  managers.  The 
warmth  and  impci  utility  of  his  tem- 
per hurried  him,  011  this  ocdiion,  in- 
to unjuft  reflections  againft  the  late 
George  Lo:d  J.yttlcton,  and  Mr 
Garrick:  the  oli.ii.idcr  of  the  for- 
mer he  ch  uacierilcd  in  the  Novel  of 
Peregrine  l^it'e,  and  he  added  a 
burleique  of  the  Mmudy  written  by 
that  nobleman  on  the  d<  ath  of  his 
Lady.  .A  gain  it  Mr  Garrick  he 
made  illiberal  iil-founded  criticifms ; 
and  in  his  Novel  of  Roderick  Kan- 
dom,  gave  a  very  unfair  represen- 
tation of  his  treatment  of  him  re- 
fprcling  this  tragedy.  Of  this  con- 
duit, he  afterwards  repented,  and  ac- 
knowledged his  errors;  though  in  the 
fubfequent  editions  of  the  Novel,  the 
puflagcR,  which  were  the  hafty  effu- 
fions  of  difappointment,  are  not  o- 
mitted  i  which  we  think  they  mould 


have  been.  However,  in  giving  d 
/ketch  of  the  liberal  arts  in  his  Hif- 
tory  of  England,  he  afterwards  re- 
marked, *  the  exhibitions  of  the  ftage 
were  improved  to  the  mod  exquilite 
entertainment  by  the  talents  and  ma- 
nagement of  Garrick,  who  greatly 
furpaffed  all  his  predict (fors  of  this 
and  perhaps  every  other  nation,  in  his 
genius  for  afting,  in  the  fweetneft 
and  variety  of  hi3  tones,  the  irufift- 
ible  magic  of  his  eye  the  fire  and  vi- 
vacity of  his  action,  the  eloquence  of 
attitude,  and  the  whole  pathos  of 
expreflion. 

*  Candidates  for  literary  fame  ap- 
peared even  in  the  higher  fpheie  of 
life,  embellifhed  by  the  nervous  fenfe 
and  extenfive  erudition  of  a  Cork? ; 
by  the  delicate  tafte,  the  polifhed 
mufe,  and  the  tender  feelings  of  • 
Lyttleton.' 

Not  fatisficd  with  this  public  de- 
claration of  his  fentiments,  he 
wrote  in  Hill  flronger  terms  to  Mr 
Garrick  : 

'  Dear  Sir, 

Chelfca,  Jan.  27,  1762. 

*  I  this  morning  received  your 
Winter's  Tale,  and  am  agreeably  flat- 
tend  by  this  mark  of  your  attention. 
What  1  have  faid  of  Mr  Garrick  ia 
the  Hi  (lory  of  England  was,  I  pro- 
teil,  the  language  of  my  heart.  I 
lhall  rejoice  it  he  thinks  1  have  done 
him  barely  j nil  ice.  I  am  fure  the 
public  will  think  I  have  done  no 
more  than  jultice.  In  giving  a  ihort 
Ik  etch  of  the  liberal  ar's,  1  could  not 
with  any  propriety,  foi bear  mention- 
ing a  gentleman  fo  eminently  diftin- 
guiflitd  by  a  genius  that  has  no  ri- 
val. Befidcs,  I  thought  it  was  a  duty 
incumbent  on  me  in  particular  to 
make  a  public  atonement  in  a  work 
of  truth  for  wrongs  done  him  in  a 
work  of  ficHon. 

'  Among  the  other  inconvenien- 
ces ariliog  from  ill  health,  I  deeply 
regret  my  being  difabled  from  a  per- 
fonal  cultivation  of  your  good  willp 
and  the  unfpeakable  enjoy  incut  I 
ftould  fomctunes  derive  from  your 
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private  convcrfation  as  well  as  from 
the  public  exertion  of  your  talents; 
but  fequeftered  as  I  am  from  the 
world  of  entertainment^  the  confci 
eufnefs  of  (landing  well  in  your  opi- 
nion will  ever  afford  lingular  fatisfac* 
lion  to, 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  very  humble  Servant, 
T.  Smollbtt.' 
With  thefe  ample  conceffions,  Mr 
Garrick  was  completely  fatisfied ;  fo 
that,  in  J  757,  when  Dr  Smollett's 
Comedy  of  the  Reprifals,  an  after- 
piece of  two  ads,  was  performed  at 
Drury-lane  theatre,  the  latter  ac- 
knowledged himfelf  highly  obliged 
for  the  friendly  care  of  Mr  Garrick 
exerted  in  preparing  it  for  the  ftage; 
and  dill  more  for  his  acting  the  part 
•f  Lufignan,  in  Zara,  for  his  benefit, 
•n  the  iixth  in  (lead  of  the  ninth 
night,  to  which  he  was  only  intitled 
by  the  cuftom  of  the  theatre. 

Roderic  Random,  which  dill  con- 
tinues to  have  an  extenlivc  fale,  fir  ft 
cftablithed  the  Doctor's  reputation. 
All  the  fir  ft  volume,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fecond,  appear  to  confift 
•f  real  incident  and  character,  tho' 
certainly  a  good  deal  heightened  and 
difguifed.      The  Judge,  his  grandfa- 
ther, Crab  and  Potion,  the  two  apo- 
thecaries, and  "Squire  Gawkey,  were 
characters  well  known  in  that  part  of 
the  kingdom  where  the  fcene  was 
laid.     Captain  Oakhum  and  Whiffle, 
Doctors    Mackfhane    and   Morgan, 
were  alfo  faid  to  be  real  perfonages  j 
and  a  bookbinder  and  barber  long  ea- 
gerly contended  for  being  fhadowed 
under  the  name  of  Strap.  The  Doc- 
tor feems  to  have  enjoyed  a  peculiar 
felicity  in  defcribing  fea  characters, 
particularly  the  officers  and  failors  of 
the    navy.     His  Trunnion,  Hatch- 
way, and  Pipes,  ate  highly- finifhed 
originals ;   but   what  exceeds  them 
ill,  and  perhaps  any  character  that 
has  yet  been  painted  by  the  happieft 
genius  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  is 
Ji*  lieutenant  BowUpg.     This  it 


indeeu  nature  itfelf;  original,  unique 
and  fui generis.  As  well  as. the  ladder 

.  of  promotion,  his  very  name  has  long 
become  proverbial  for  an  honeft  blunt 
feaman,  unacquainted  with  mankind 
and  the  way  8  of  the  world. 

By  the  publication  of  this  work, 
the  Doctor  had  acquired  fo  great  a 
reputation,  that  henceforth  a  certain) 
degree  of  fuccefs  was  infured  to  c- 
very  thing  known  or  fufpected  to  pro- 
ceed from  his  hind.  In  1751,  llie 
Adventures  of  Peregrine  tfckle  ap-. 
pearcd;  a  work  of  great  ingenuity 
and  contrivance  in  the  compoGtion* 
and  in  which  an  uncommon  degree 
of  erudition  is  difplayed,  particular* 
ly  in  the  defcription  of  the  enter- 
tainment given  by  the  Republican 
Doctor,  after  the  manner  of  the  an* 
cients.  Under  this  perfonage  the 
late  Dr  Akenfide,  author  of  The 
Pleafures  of  the  Imagination,  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  typified ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine  whether  pro- 
found learning  or  genuine  humour 
predominates  moft  in  this  epit'odc. 
Butler  and  Smollett  feem  to  be  the  on- 
ly two  who  have  happily  united  things} 
feemingly  fo  difcordant ;  for  Hudi*, 
bras  is  one  of  the  moft  learned  works 
in  any  language ;  and  it  requires  no) 
common  (hare  of  reading,  affined 
with  a  good  memory,  thoroughly  to 
relifh  and  underftand  it.  Another 
epiibde,  of  The  Adventures  of.  a> 
Lady  of  Quality,  likewifc  inferted  in 
this  work,  contributed  greatly  to  its 
fuccefs,    and    is    indeed    admirably 

,  well  executed.  Yet,  after  giving  all 
due  pnrife  to  the  merit  and  invention 
difplayed  in  Peregrine  Pickle,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  it  is  inferior,  in 
what  may  be  called  naivety  a  thing 
better  conceived  than  cxpicfLd,  to 
Roderick  Random. 

Thefe  were  not  the  only  original 
compofitionsof  this  ftamp  with  which, 
the  Doctor  has  favoured  the  public* 
Ferdinand  Count  Fathom  publifhed 
in  1754,  and  Sir  Launcelot  Glares 
in  176a,  are  Hill  in  the  lift  of  what 
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may  be  called  reading  novel*;  but 
there  is  no  injuflice'in  placing  them 
io  a  rank  far  below  the  former.  No 
doubt,  invention,  character,  compo- 
fkien,  and  contrivance,  are  to  be 
found  in  both  :  but  then  lituations 
are  described  which  arc  hardly  pof- 
ftblc;  and  characters  aic  painted, 
which,  if  not  altogether  unexamp- 
led, are  at  leail  incompatible  with 
modern  manner*  ;  and  which  ought 
not  to  be,  v  the  focnes  are  laid  in- 
modern  time?. 

The  lad  work  which  the  Doctor 
publifhed  was  of  much  the  fame 
species,  but  cail  in  a  different  form : 
•^-Thc  Expedition  of  Humphry  Clin- 
ker, printed  in  1771.  It  confifts  of 
9  fertes  of  letters,  written  by  ditle- 
rtnt  pcrfons  to  their  rcfpe&ive  cor- 
refpondents.  He  has  here  caicfully 
avoided  the  faults  which  may  be  ju Il- 
ly charged  to  his  two  former  produc- 
tions. Here  aie  no  extravagant  cha- 
racters, nor  unnatural  lituations.  On 
the  contrary,  an.  admirable  know- 
ledge of  life  and  manners  is  display- 
ed j  and  moil  ufeful  leffons  are  given 
applicable  to  intereiting,  but  to  very 
common  fit  nation*. 

We  know  not  that  ever  the  remark 
has  been  made,  but  there  is  certainly 
a  very  obvious  fimilitudc  between  the 
characters  of  the  three  heroes  of  the 
Doctor's  chief  productions.  Rode- 
rick Random,  Peregrine  Pickle,  and 
Matthew  Bramble,  are  all  brothers  of 
the  fame  family.  The  fame  fauri- 
cal,  cynical  difpofition,  the  fama ge- 
nerality and  benevolence,  are  the  di- 
ftinguifhing  and  charactoiftical  fea- 
tures of  all  three ;  but  they  are  far 
from  being  fcrvile  copies  or  imita- 
tions of  each  other.  They  differ  ai 
much  as  the  Ajax,  Diomed,  and.  A- 
chilles  of  Homer.  Thi*  was  un- 
doubtedly a  great  effort  of  genius ; 
and  the  Doctor  feetns  to  have  dc- 
feribed  his  own  character  at  the 
different  ftages  and  lituations  of  his 
life. 
Before- he  took  a  houfe  at  Chd- 


fea,  he  attempted,  in  1752,  tofetrfir 
as  practitioner  of  phyfic  at  Bath  ;. 
and,  with  that  view,  wrote  a  treatile 
on  the  waters):  but  he  wasunfuccefs- 
fnl.  Perhaps  he  was  too  foon  dif- 
couraged ;  for,  in  all  probability, 
had  he  perftvered,  a  man  of  his  great 
learning,  profound  fagacity,  and  in- 
tenfe  application,  betides  being  en- 
dued with  many  external  as  well  as 
other  internal  accomplishments,  muft 
have  at  lad  fucceeded,  and,  had  he 
attained  to  common  old  age,  been  at 
the  head  of  his  profifiion. 

Abandoning  phyfic  altogether  at 
a  profeffion,  he  fixed  his  relidence  at 
Chclfea,  and  turned  his  thoughts  en* 
ti rely  to  writing.  Yet,  as  an  author,  he 
was  not  near  io  fuccefsful  as  his  hap- 
py genius  and  acknowledged  merit 
certainly   deferveJ.      He  never  ao 
quired  a  patron   among   the  great, 
who,  by  his  favour  or  beneficence,  re- 
lieved him  from  the  ncceffity  of  wri- 
ting for  a  fubiittencc.    The  truth  is* 
Dr  Smollett  poffefTed  a  loftinefs  of 
fentimeut  and  character  which  ap- 
pears to  have  disqualified  him  from- 
currying   favour  among   thofe  who 
were  able  to  confer  favours.  It  would 
be  wrong  to  call  this  difpofition  of 
his  pride  or  haughtinefs;  for  to  hia 
equals  and  inferiors  he  was  ever  po- 
lite, friendly,  and  generous.     Book- 
fellers  may  therefore  be  faid  to  have 
been   hia  only  patrons ;    and   from 
them  he  had  constant  employment  in 
tranflating,  compiling,   and  review- 
ing. He  tranflated  Gil  Bias  and  Don 
Quixote;  and  both  fo  fuccefsfully, 
that   all   the  former  tranflations  of 
thefe  excellent  productions  of  genius 
have  been  almoft  fuperfeded  by  his. 
His  name  like  wife  appear*  to  a  trans- 
lation of  Voltaire's  profe  woiks,  but 
little  of  it  wa»  doue  by  his  own  hand; 
he  only  revifed  it,  and  added  a  few 
notes.      He  was  concerned  in  great 
variety  of  compilations.  His  Hiftery 
of  England,  hrft  printed  in  +to,  tn 
1 757»   w*s  the  principal   work  of 
that  kind.     It  had  a  moft  csunt** 
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Ja1e>  and  the  Do&or  is  laid  to  have 
received  2000I.  for  writing  it  and  the 
Continuation.  He  was  employed,  du- 
ring the  laft  year*  of  his  life,  in  pre- 
paring a  new  edition  of  the  Ancient 
and  Modern  Universal  Hiftory ;  great 
part  of  which  he  had  originally  writ* 
ten  himfelf,  particularly  the  Hitlo- 
ries  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany. 
He  lived  nearly  to  complete  this 
work,  which  has  iince  been  pub- 
lished. 

In  1755.9  he  fet  on  foot  the  Criti* 
cal  Review,  and  continued  the. print 
cipal  manager  of  it  till  he  went  a* 
broad  for  the  firft  time  in  the  year 
4763.  He  was,  perhaps,  too  acri- 
monious fomctimes  in  the  conduct  of 
that  work ;  and  at  the  fame  time  dis- 
played too  much  fcnfibility  when  any 
of  the  unfortunate  authors  whole 
works  he  had,  it  may  be,  juiily  cen- 
fured,  attempted  to  retaliate. 

Among  other  controvei  fits  in 
which  his  engagements  in  this  pub* 
ligation  involved  him,  the  mod  ma- 
terial in  its  confluences  -was  that 
Qccafioncdby  his  remarks  on  a  pamph- 
kt  pubWhcd  by  Admiral  Knowles, 
That  gentleman,  in  defence  of  hit 
conduct  on  the  expedition  to  Rock* 
ibrt,  published  a  vindication  of  hint- 
(elf;  which  falling  under  the  Doc- 
tor's examination,  produced  fome 
very  fevere  ilri&ures  both  on  the  per- 
formance and  00  the  character  of  the 
writer.  The  Admiral  immediately 
commenced  a  proiecution  againft  the 
printer;  declaring,  at  the  fame  time* 
that  he  defired  only  to  be  informed 
who  the  writer  was,  that,  if  he  pro* 
vtd  to  be  a  gentleman,  he  might  ob- 
tain the.  fatiafa&ton  of  .one  from  him* 
In  this  affair  the  Doctor  behaved 
/teth  with  prudence  and  with  fpirk. 
Defirousof  compromtfing  the  difpute 
with  the  Admiral  io  an  amicable 
manner,  he  applied  to  his  friend^  Mr 
Wilkes  to  uiterpofe  his  good  offices 
with  his  opponent.  The  Admit al, 
rert  was  inflexible ;  and  juft  as 


fentence  was  going  to  be  promnjiteet 
againft  the  printer,  the  Doctor  came 
into  Court,  avowed  himfelf  tfcq  an? 
thor  of  the  Strictures,  and  dqclastd 
himfelf  ready  to  give  Mr  Knowlftf 
any  fatibfac'tiun  he  chofe.  The  Ad* 
miral  immediately  commenced  J*  freflt 
action  againlt  the  Doctor,  who  waif 
found  guilty,  fined  iool.  *nd.coAT 
dentned  to  three  months  imprifon? 
xuent  in  the  King's  Bench,  it  if 
there  he  is  faid  to  have  written  Tho 
Adventures  of  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves,* 
in  which  he  has  defcribed  foments 
markable  ckara&crs,  then  hiftfcllow* 
prifoncrs. 

From  the  commencement  «o£  the 
Review,  Dr  Smollett  was  always  icon -% 
fidcred  as  the  author  of  it :  by  thii 
means  he  became -frequently  ccnflirtd 
on  account  of  articles  in  which  hti 
had  no  -concern.  On  the  publican 
tion  of  the  K.ofctad,  the  author*  Mr. 
Churchill,  confidering  himfelf  and 
fome  of  his  friends  as  very  injuriouilyj 
treated  in  the  Review  of  that  work* 
and  imagining  Dr  Smollett  the.ajj^ 
thor  of  the  offeitfivc  article,  retort tA 
with  great  fpirk  tn  his  <expcllcn* 
poem  jntitled  Aa  Apology  to  the 
Critical. Reviewers,  it  appeais;.hoW- 
ever,  that  he  was  miftaken  in  his 
furpicion;  for  Dr  Smollet  hearing 
that  Mr  Colman  had  alfo  accufed 
him  of  having  made  an  attack,ombii 
moral  chara&et  in  the  Review*  ex- 
culpated himfelf  from  the  charge  ill 
a  letter  to  Mr  Garrick.        -     ; :  ' 

Besides  thefe,  many  other  depute* 
arofe  with  different  writers  who  conr 
fidercd  them fe Ives  injured  by  the 
Severity  of  the  Doctor's  criticjfmt  t 
indeed  it  may  be  affirmed, .  that  (el« 
dom  a  month  pawed  without  a  seen* 
v  plaint  on  that  head,  and  thofc  not 
often  couched  in  the  moft  decent 
terms*  But  whatever  reafoa  he  had 
to  complain  on  that  account,  he  foon 
after  found  that  the  revenge  of  an 
author  was  nothing  compared  to  the 
rancour  of  the  politician.     In  1 762, 
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Lord  Bute  aflumed  the  reigns  of  go- 
vernment. Hit  promotion  was  at- 
traded  with  many  unpopular  mea- 
fures ;  great  difiatisfa&ion  arofe  a- 
tnongft  many  orders  of  men ;  and  his 
Lordfhip  found  it  neceflary  to  em- 
ploy fome  able  writers  to  defend  the 
fteps  which  had  led  to  his  advance- 
ment. Amongft  others  Dr  Smollett 
was  pitched  upon;  and  he  entered  on 
his  talk  with  great  fpirit.  He  imme- 
diately began  a  weekly  paper  called 
The  Briton.  The  firft  number  made 
its  appearance  on  the  29th  of  May 

1762,  and  was  immediately  oppofed 
by  the  North  Briton  ;  which  in  the 
tnd  entirely  routed  its  antagonift ,  and 
diflblved  the  friendship  which  had 
long  fubfifted  between  him  and  Mr 
Wilkes.  The  Briton  continued  to 
be  publifhed  till  the  12th  of  Febru- 
ary 1763,  when  it  was  laid  down  ; 
and  very  foon  after  the  perfon,  in 
whofe  defence  it  was  fet  on  foot, 
finding  the  ftream  of  popular  difcon- 
tent  too  ftrong  to  be  refilled,  relin- 

2ui(hed  the  pott  which  had  excited 
>  much  clamour  ;  and  on  his  rcfig- 
fiation,'  it  is  faid,  entirely  neglected 
all -the  perfon  8  whom  he  had  em- 
ployed to  write  for  him.  Betides  the 
Briton,  Dr  Smollett  is  fuppofed  to 
have  written  other  pieces  in  fupport 
of  the  caufc  he  efpoufed.  The  Ad- 
ventures of  an  Atom,  in  two  vo- 
lumes, are  known  to  be  his  produc- 
tion. 

His  conftitution  being  at  laft 
greatly  impaired  by  a  fedentary  life, 
and  afliduous  application  to  ftudy,  he 
Went  abroad  for  his  health  in  June 

1763,  ind  continued  in  France  and 
Italy  twta  years.  He  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  hi  travels  in  a  feries  of  let- 
ters to  fome  friends,  which  were  af- 
terwards publifhed  in  two  volumes 
oftavo,  1 766.  During  all  tint  time 
be  appears  to  have  laboured  under  a 
aonftant  fit  of  chagrin  — A  very  flight 
perufal  of  thefc  letters  will  fufficicot- 


ly  evince  that  this  obfervation  if 
founded  in  fa6t,  and  is  indeed  a  me- 
lancholy inftance  of  the  influence  of 
bodily  diftemper  over  the  bed  difpo- 
tion. 

But  the  ftate  of  his  mind  will  be 
beft  learned  from  himfelf.  Thus  he 
writes  in  his  firft  letter :  •  In  grati- 
fying your  curiofity,  I  fli all  find  fome 
amufement  to  beguile  the  tedious 
hours;  which,  without  fome  fuch 
employment,  would  be  rendered  i*- 
fupportable  by  diftemper  and  dif- 
quict.  You  knew  and  pitied  my  {1- 
tuation,  traduced  by  malice,  perfe- 
cted by  faftion,  abandoned  by  falfe 
patrons,  and  overwhelmed  by  the 
fenfe  of  a  domeftic  calamity,  which 
it  was  not  in  the  power  of  fortune  to 
repair.9  By  this  domeftic  calamity 
he  means  the  lofs  of  his  only  child,  a 
daughter,  whom  he  loved  with  the 
tender  eft  affection.  He  certainly 
met  with  many  mortifications  and 
difappointments ;  which,  in  a  letter 
to  Mr  Garrick,  he  thus  feelingly  ez- 
prefTes^  *  lam  old  enough  to  have 
fecn  and  obferved,  that  we  are  all 
phy-things  of  fortune;  and  that  it 
depends  upon  fomething  as  infignifi- 
cant  and  precarious  as  the  tolling  up 
of  a  halfpenny,  whether  a  man  rifei 
to  affluence  and  honours,  or  continues 
to  his  dying  day  ftruggling  with  the 
difficulties  and  difgraces  of  life.'— 
After  his  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try, finding  his  health  continuing  to 
decline,  and  meeting  with  frefh  mor- 
tifications and  difappointments,  he 
went  back  to  Italy,  where  he  died, 
October  the  21ft  1771  ;  and,  fine* 
his  death,  a  monument  has  been  c- 
refted  to  his  memory  near  Leghorn, 
on  which  is  inferibed  an  Epitaph, 
written  in  Latin  by  his  friend  Dr 
Arraftrong,  author  of  The  Art  of 
Preferving  Health,  and  many  ether 
excellent  pieces.  Of  this  epitaph  the 
following  is  a  tranflation : 


W 


?;•  :.....    ■■  'Here' 

■  ..    Reft  the  remains 
:  of 
TOBIAS  SMOLLETT, 
A  North  Briton ; 
Who,  fprung 
From  an  ancient  and  refpedable  family, 
Shone  forth  an  example 
Of  the  virtues  of  ancient  timet. 
Of  an  ingenuous  countenance 
f  And  manly  make. 

With  a  bread  animated  by  the  juftcft  fpirit, 

He  was  eminently  diftinguifhed 

For  great  benevolence  of  temper. 

And  a  gcncrofity  even  above. his  fortune. 

His  wit  had  every  char  after 

Of  fertile  inventive  nefs, 

Of  true  pleafantry, 

Of  flexibility  to  every  fubjeft, 

From  his  aptnefs  and  wonderful  capacity 

For  every  kind  of  learning. 

The  exercife  of  thefe  talents 

Produced  a  variety  of  pleating  fictions  ; 

In  which, 
With  great  exuberance  of  fancy 
and  true  humour, 
He.  laughed  at  and  defcribed 
The.  lives  and  manners  of  men;.  . 
•  While 
(Shameful  to  relate!) 
This  genius; 
This  honour  to  his  country, 
Met  with  nothing 
Jn  thefe  abandoned,  worthlefs,  infipid  timet, 
But  what  was  unfavourable  to  him, 
Except  indeed 
Their  abundance  of  fupply  to  bis  pea 
,  Of  matter  of  fatire : 
Times 
In  which 
■•  Hardly  any  literary  merit, 
But  fuch  is  was  in  the  moll  falfe  or  futile  tafte, 

Received  encouragement 
From  the.  paltry  mock  Mecsenafes  of  Britain  t 
-  In  honour  to  the  memory 
.Of  this  moft  worthy  and  amiable. 

Member  of  fociety,  r 

■Sincerely  regretted  by  many  friends, 

This  monument 

Yfu  by  his  much  beloved  and  afFe&ipnate 

Dutifully  and  defervedly 

CWccratei 


An  infcription,  written  in  Latin*  "  of  the  Leven,  by  one  of  hit  relations; 
was  likewife  infcribed  on  a  pillar  e*  of  which  the  following  is  a  traaQa- 
re&cd  to  hit  memory  on  the  banks    tion. 

Stay,  traveller! 

If  elegance  of  taile  and  wit, 

If  fertility  of  genius; 

And  an  unrivalled  talent 

In  delineating  the  chara&ers  of  mankind, 

Hate  ever  attracted  thy  admiration, 

Paufe  a-wbile 

On  the  memory  of  TOBIAS    SMOLLETT,    M.  D. 

One  more  than  commonly  endued  with  thofe  virtues 

Which  in  a  man  and  a  citizen 

You  would  praife,  or  imitate. 

Who, 

Having  fecured  the  applaufe 

Of  pofterity, 

By  a  variety  of  literary  abilities, 

And  a  peculiar  felicity  of  compofition, 

Was, 

By  a  rapid  and  cruel  diftemper, 

Snatched  from  this  world  in  the  51ft.  year  of  his  age* 

Far,  alas  I  from  his  country, 

He  Jics  interred  near  Leghorn,  in  Italy. 

In  teftimony  of  his  many  and  great  virtues 

This  empty  monument, 

The  only  pledge,  alas!  of  hi*  affection, 

Is  erefted 

On  the  banks  of  the  Lejrcn, 

The  fcene  of  his  birth  and  of  his  lateft  poetry, 

By  Jami*  Smoliett,  of  Soohill, 

.    His  couim ; 

Who  fhftuld  rather  have  expected  this  laft  tribute  from  him. 

Co,  'and  remember.'  - 
This  honour  was  not  given  alone  to  the  memory  of  the  deceafed, 
But  for  the*  encouragement  of  others  4 
Deferve  like-  hho,  ant  be  alike  rewarded. 

i    1 

To  thefe  memoirs  we  arc  extreme!  *■*  Hays  and  Poems,'  are,  The  Re- 
ly forry  to  add,  that  folate  as  the  laft<  gtcide,  a  Tragedy  ;  The  Reprifal,a 
year,  the  widow  of  Dr  Smollett  was  •  Comedy  j  Advice  and  Reproof,  two 
refiding  in  indigent  circumftancts  at  Satire*;  The  Tears  of  Scotland; 
Leghorn.  On  this' account  the  era-  Verfes  on;  a  Young  Lady;  a  Love 
gedy  of  Venice  Preferved'  was  a£tol  Elegy,  in '  imitation  of  Tibullus  ; 
for  her  benefit  at  Edinburgh  on  the    two  Songs f  «*Burlefque  Ode;  Odes 

f^th  of  March,  and  an  excellent  pro-    to  Mirfli,  to  Sleep,  to  Leven  Wa- 
oguefpolen  on  thatoccafionw  :  *tcr*  to  Bluo-nyM  Ann,  and  to  In* 

The  pieces  inferted  in  th&'poft*    dependence. 
Jiumous  Colkftm  of  tk  tfeeOftV       W%. . ' 

*  *  •  ■       r      »  ■  ■    •   •«       ^f     aw 

■».■■•  :U 


fo*   .M-  A  K-6'H     «?*$• 
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On  Epigrammatic  Composition* 


SCaliof*  obferves,  that  an  cpi- 
gram  in  its  original  date  was 
nothing  more  than  an  infcriptionT 
which  the  Greek  word  &*<y  ?«&***  fuf- 
ficiently  proves.  When  the  memory 
of  an  hero  was  immortalifed  by  a  ila-*' 
tue  or  trophy,  it  was  ufual  to  prefix 
a  (hort  poem  as  an  ill uft ration  of  the 
honour :  hence  a  fudden  turn  and 
quicknefs  of  thought  neoeflarily  arofo 
from  the  narrownefe  of  its  extent, 
which  was  not  improperly  named 
the  fling :  though  the  generality  of 
Greek  epigrams  are  not  fo  remark* 
able  for  the  acutenefs  of  their  clofe; 
as  a  continued  tram  of  fublimo 
thought. 

This  fpecics  of  competition  has 
long  laboured  under  the  contempt  of 
modern  critics;  and  Addifon  in  his 
Allegory  on  True  and  Falfe  Wit,  re- 
prcfents  it  Rationed  in  the  rear  of 
the  former,  to  prevent  a  defertion  to 
the  latter,  as  it  was  fbonzly  fufpec- 
ted  of  diffaffe&ion.  To  diUent  from 
an  opinion  eftablifhed  by  fuch  formi- 
dable authorities  would  almoft  feem 
prefumption  ;  yet  though  an  epigram 
does  not  claim  the  moft  eminent  part 
of  ParnafTus,  it  is  difficult  to  fay  why 
it  mould  be  degraded  to  the  loweft, 
nnlefs  the  fondnefs  which  juvenile 
poet  writers  betray  for  this  line  of 
poetry  may  have  drawn  it  into  dif- 
grace  :  yet  a  genius,  when  matured 
by  age  and  experience,  fhould  not 
look  back  on  its  firft  eflays  as  tri- 
fling, without  reflecting  how  few  ex- 
cel in  thefe  trifles.  The  nicety  at- 
tending its  accompli(hment  evinces 
its  ingenuity.  Some  fpecics  of  falfe 
wit  may  be  attained  by  intenfe  appli- 
cation *  ;  fuch  as  that  of  including 
a  poem  within  the.  exact  fymmctry 
of  any  particular  fora>— 


Where  thou  may'ft  wings  chfpUjr  and  slurs 

raife, 
And   torture  one  poor  word  a  thoofitnf 

ways.  DftYDBNw 

But  an  epigram  muft  flow  with  alt 

the  lightnefs  of  poetic  fancy-— a  la-< 

boured  thought  of  ftyle  deftroys  ita 

fire,  and  the  vivacity  of  an  author  ia 

in  nothing  more  confptcuou*  than  in 

this  lively  production  of  unfettered 

genius.     As  it  is  not  well  adapted 

to  the  defcriptive  or  pathetic,  fatke 

or  panegyrio-  feem  bed  fuited  to  it* 

airy  meafures,  which  the  writer  may 

vary  as  his  fancy  prompts  him ;  thV- 

there    are    numerous    examples    of 

good  epigrams  on  more  ferious  fub- 

jects.     With  refpect  to  its  extent* 

the  ftridefl  attention  mould  be  paid 

to   brevity,    as  far  as   is  allowable 

without  obfeurity ;  for  as  it  ought  tw 

have  only  one  thought  in  view,  it 

fhoold  not  be  (tretched,  at  fartheft, 

beyond  the  length  of  eight  or  ten 

lines.— -On  reading  an  epigram,  the 

mind  ia  led  from  the  nature  of  the 

compofitioo  to  expect  concifeneCsV 

which  if  prolixity  fuperfedes,  it  ia 

too  much  fatigued  by  expectation  to 

relifh  the  fharpnefs  of  the  clofe,  which 

fhould  be  poliihed  to  the  fineft  point 

of  wit,  and  not  infer  ted  in  a  feparate 

clanfe,  but  drawn  out  imperceptibly 

from  the  preceding  lines. 

In  an  ioterefting'  novel,  when  the 
contents  of  a  chapter  are  prefixed  at 
,  the  beginning,  the  pleafing  gratifica- 
tion of  curiofity  is  deftroyed ;  fo  if 
an  introduction  is  required  more  co- 
pious than  the  epigram,  anticipation 
robs  us  of  its  great  eft  beauty,  viz  — 
an  unexpected  turn  of  wit ;  and  it 
feems  a  paultry  refource  to  tell  the 
reader  what  a  pcrufal  would  not  dif- 
covcr.     The  following,  though  pi 

cpu 


J  This  kind  sf  poetry  was  much  pnrfued  by  the  minor  Gicek  pc^tt. 
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epigram  according  to  the  ftrcteft 
rules,  lies  under  this  predicament* 

On  a  fpacioiit  Bridge  built  by  the 
JD— ke  of  M—  lb— gh  over  a  con- 
1    temptible  Stream  at  B — nh — m. 

The  lofty  arch  hi*  high  ambition  (hows, 
The  dream  an  tmbLm  of  his  houoty  flows. 

Though  it  may  be  juftly  alledged  in 
excufe  for  this  example,  that  being 
originally  written  on  the  bridge,  it 
did  not  require  the  explanation,  and 
loft  its  beauty  only  by  being  tranf- 
lated  into  a  book. 

Puns  have  long  been  reprobated  as 
mere  nug*  canora;  and  it  mud  be  con- 
feffed  that  they  do  not  heighten  their 
dignity  much  by  the  ornamental  drefs 
of  poetry :  but  fuch  is  the  fluctua- 
tion of  tafte  in  literature,  that  Quin- 
tilian  greatly  commends  a  punning 
epigram  of  Cicero,  (Fundum  Varro 
vocat,  quod pcjjum  witter e  funda,  &c.J 
which  according  to  modern  judgment 
would  difgrace  a  much  inferior  ge- 
nius—Addifon  recommends  the 
tranflation  of  a  piece  of  wit  into  a 
different  language,  which  like  an  af- 
faying  oven  would  prove  its  purity 
or  bafenefs.  This  is  an  infallible  me- 
thod to  detect  a  pun ;  and  ancient  as 
well  as  modern  epigrams  mull  fome- 
times  feel  its  effects.  Much  cannot 
be  advanced  in  the  j unification  of  a 
pun,  though  it  does  not  wholly  dc- 


ferve  the  moil  abject  contempt. 
—When  a  pun  is  introduced,  the 
object  of  in  aim  is  delight,  and 
not  defiance  to  the  fever?  rul^s  of 
criticifm  ;  and  its  defign,  if  will  con- 
ducted, is  confeffedly  crowned  with 
fuccefs. 

The  brevity,  ftyle,  and  lightnefs 
of  an  epigram,  recommend  it  to 
judgment  as  a  proper  field  for  the 
fir  It  exercife  of  genius  j  and  not 
feeling,  or  not  acquainted  with,  the 
feverc  beauties  of  criticifm,  a  pun, 
by  almoft  the  fame  qualifications,  ap- 
pears to  them  in  full  brilliancy  of 
wit,  and  is  often  immoderately  in- 
dulged. But  though  the  epigram 
which  bears  Mr  Addi fan's  teft  of 
truth  is  confiderably  more  deferring 
of  praife,  yet  a  pun  ought  not  to  be 
totally  configned  over  to  contempt, 
fince  it  requires  fame  ingenuity  to 
introduce  it  with  eafe,  and  without 
ftretching  its  allufions  too  remotely ; 
for  as  it  requires  delicate  treatment, 
no  fpecies  of  falfe  wit  i*  more  abject 
than  a  far-fetched  pun  ;  like  a  dan- 
gerous medicine,  which  with  fkilful 
management  may  be  ufed  as  a  fafe 
and  infallible  remedy,  but  if  its 
qualities  are  miftaken*  is  attended 
with  the  mod  pernicious  confequen- 
ces. 

Oxford,  Feb.  14.  K 

Univ.  Mag. 


Some  Account  of  Peter  the  Wild  Boy,  nvho  died  at  Bcrkbawjlead  in  HerU 
for*Jhire  about  the  end  February  laji.  From  the  Third  Volume  of  Ancient 
Metaphyiics. 


BEFORE  Lord  Monboddo  relates 
what  he  himfelf  faw  and  heard 
of  Peter  the  Wild  Boy,  he  gives  all 
the  particulars  of  him  that  could  be 
collected  from  the  Newfpapers  of 
1725,  when  the  young  favage  was 
caught,  and  from  thofe  of  1726, 
when  he  was  firft  brought  to  Eng- 
land. 

From  thefc  it  appears,  that  he  was 
found  in  the  woods  of  Hamelin,  28 


miles  from  Hanover,  walking  upon 
his  hands  and  feet,  climbing  up  trees 
like  a  fquirrel,  and  feeding  upon 
grafs  and  mofs  of  trees.  Being  pre- 
sented to  the  King  while  at  dinner, 
his  Majefty  made  him  taftc  of  all  thf 
dimes  that  were  ferved  up  at  table  \ 
and,  in  order  to  bring  him  by  de- 
grees to  human  diet,  commanded 
that  he  mould  have  fuch  provifionsM 
he  might  like  beft.    Ht  was  at  that 

to* 
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time  judged  to  be  about  12  or  13 
years  old.  Afterwards  he  made  his 
tfcape  into  the  fame  wood  ;  but  was 
again  caught  on  a  tree,  which  was 
obliged  to  be  fir  ft  fawed  down.  He 
was  brought  to  England  in  April 
1726,  and  again  introduced  into  the 
prefence  of  his  Majefty  and  of  many 
of  the  nobility.  He  could  not  fpeak, 
and  fcarce  feemed  to  have  any  idea 
of  things.  However,  it  wa9  obfer- 
tcd,  that  he  took  molt  notice  of  his 
Majefty,  and  of  the  Princefs  giving 
him  her  glove,  which  he  tried  to  put 
on  his  own  hand,  and  feemed  much 
plcafed,  and  alfo  with  a  gold  watch 
which  was  held  to  ftrike  at  his  tar. 
At  one  time  he  was  drcflcd  in  blue 
clothes  ;  at  another  time,  in  green, 
Kned  with  red,  with  fcarlct  itock- 
mgs.  At  firft  he  appeared  uneafy 
to  be  obliged  to  wear  any ;  and  he 
could  not  be  brought  to  lie  on  a  bed, 
but  fat  and  flept  in  a  corner  of  the 
room:  whence  it  is  conjectured,  that 
he  ufed  to  flecp  on  a  tree  for  fecurity 
againft  wild  beafts.  However,  he 
walked  upright,  and  even  fat  for  his 
picture.  He  was  committed  to  the 
care  of  Dr  Arbuthnot,  at  whofe 
houfe,  riear  Burlington  gardens,  he 
either  was,  or  was  to  have  been,  bap- 
tifed ;  but  notwithftanding  all  the 
pains  he  took,  it  docs  not  appear 
that  the  Doctor  was  able  to  bring 
this  wild  youth  to  the  ufe  of  fpeechf 
or  to  the  pronunciation  of  any  words. 
In  a  very  witty  and  ludicrous  piece 
in  Demi  Swift's  works,  intitled,  '  It 
cannot  rain,  but  it  pours,'  he  gives 
an  account  of  '  the  wonderful  wild 
man,'  as  he  calls  him,  full  of  fatire 
and  ridicule,  but  containing  feveral 
things  concerning  him  that  are  cer- 
tainty true;  and  therefore  Lord 
Monboddd  concludes,  that  the  other 
feels  he  mentions,  though  no  where 
cVc  to  be  found,  are  likewife  true, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  ufe 
ind  application  he  makes  of  them ; 
.  lbch  it,  that  in  the  circle  at  court 
t    hT'Cttdcavoured  to  kifs  the  young 


Lady  Walpole ;  that  he  put  on  his 
hat  before  the  King,  and  laid  hold 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  ftafF;  that 
he  expreffed  his  fenfations  by  certain 
founds  which  he  had  framed  to  him- 
felf ;  and  particularly,  that  he  neigh- 
ed fomething  like  a  horfe,  in  which 
way  he  commonly  exprefied  his  joy  ; 
that  he  under  flood  the  language  of 
bird-;  and  beafts,  by  which  they  ex- 
prefs  their  appetites  and  feelings; 
that  his  fenfes  were  more  acute  than 
thofe  of  the  tame  man  ;  and,  laftly, 
that  he  could  fmg  fome  tunes.— 
'  Thefc  fafts,'  fays  Lord  Monboddo* 
'  the  Dean  muft  have  known  ;  for 
he  was  at  London  at  the  time  ;  his 
own  arrival  there,  under  the  name  of 

*  The  Copper  Farthing  Dean  from 
Ireland,9  being  announced  to  the 
public  among  the  other  wonders  con- 
tained in  this  work/ — And  of  the 
Dean's  integrity,  in  not  dating  any 
fads  that  were  untrue,  even  in  a 
work  if  humour,  his  Lordfhip  has 
no  doubt  The  Dean  had  farther 
faid,  '  that  it  was  evident  by  feveral 
tokens  that  this  wild  boy  had  a' fa* 
ther  and  mother  like  one  of  us.*— 

*  This,'  fays  Lord  Monboddo,  *  X 
believe  alfo  to  be  true  ;  becaufe  I  was 
told  by  a  perfon  yet  living,  that  when 
he  was  catched  he  had  a  collar  about 
his  neck,  with  fomething  written  - 
upon  it.' 

(  This  is  all,'  continues  his  Lord- 
fhip, '  that  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, printed  in  Britain,  concerning 
this  extraordinary  phenomenon ;  more 
extraordinary,  I  think,  than  the  new7 
planet,  or  than  if  we  were  to  difcover 
30,000  more  fixed  ftars  betides  thofe 
lately  difcovered  I  have  endeavour- 
ed to  get  an  account  of  him  from 
Hanover,  where  I  thiuk  fome  me- 
moiy,  or  tradition,  at  lcaft,  of  him 
muft  be  preferved,  though  there 
ihould  be  nothing  recorded  of  him  ; 
but  hitherto  I  have  not  been  fuccefs- 
ful.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  that 
I  fhould  inform  the  reader  of  what  I 
faw  myfelf,  and  could  learn  from  0- 
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thcrs  concerning  him,  having  gone  to 
that  part  of  the  country  where  he  rc- 
fides  at  prefent,  on  purpofe  to  inquire 
about  him,  and  converfed  with  feve- 
ral  perfons  there,  who  had  known 
him  for  many  years. 

*  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  June 
1782  that  I  faw  him,  in  a  farm- 
houfe  called  Broadway,  within  about 
a  mile  of  Bcrkhamftea.d,  kept  there 
upon  a  penfion  *,  which  the  King 
pays.  He  is  but  of  low  ftature,  not 
exceeding  five  feet  three  inches ;  and 
though  he  mud  be  now  about  70 
years  of  age,  has  a  frefli  healthy 
look.  He  wears  his  beard  ;  his  face 
is  not  at  all  ugly  or  difagreeable ; 
and  he  has  a  look  that  may  be  called 
fenfible  and  fagacious  for  a  favage. 
About  20  years  ago  he  was  in  ufe 
to  elope,  and  to  be  milling  for  feveral 
days ;  and  once,  as  I  was  told,  he 


become  carnivorous  and  hunters  of 
warriors.  He  feeds  at  prefent  as  the 
farmer  and  his  wife  do ;  but,  as  I  was 
told  by  an  old  woman,  (one  Mrs  Cal- 
lop,  living  at  a  village  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, called  Hempftced,  who 
remembered  to  have  feeu  him  when 
he  fir  ft  came  to  Hertfordfhire,  which 
(he  computed  to  be  55  years  before 
the  time  I  faw  her),  that  he  then  fed 
very  much  upon  leaves,  and  particu- 
larly upon  the  leaves  of  cabbage, 
which  (he  faw  him  eat  raw.  He 
was  then,  as  (he  thought,  about  15 
years  of  age ;  walked  upright,  but 
could  climb  trees  like  a  fquirreL  At 
prefent,  he  not  only  eats  flefli,  but 
alfo  has  got  the  taite  of  beer,  and 
even  of  fpirits,  of  which  he  inclines 
to  drink  more  than  he  can  get.  And 
the  old  farmer  above  mentioned,  with 
whom  he  lived  12  years  before  he 


wandered  as  far  as  Norfolk  :  but  of    came  to  this  farmer,  told  me  that  he 
late    he  has  been  quite   tame,   and     had   acquired   that    tafte   before  he 


either  keeps  the  houfe,  or  faunters 
about  the  farm.  He  has  been  the 
13  laft  years,  where  he  lives  at  pre- 
fent ;  and  before  that,  he  was  12 
years  with  another  farmer,  whom  I 
faw  and  converfed  wilh.  This  far- 
mer told  me  that  he  had  been  put  to 
fchool  fomewhere  in  Hertfordfhire, 
but  had  only  learned  to  articulate  his 


came  to  him,  that  is,  about  25  years 
ago.  He  is  alfo  become  very  fond  of 
lire,  but  has  not  yet  acquired  a  liking 
for  money ;  for  though  he  takes  it, 
he  does  not  keep  it,  but  gives  it  to 
his  landlord  or  landlady,  which  I  fup- 
pofc  is  a  lefibn  that  they  have  taught 
him.  He  retains  fo  much  of  his  na- 
tural in(lin&,  that  he  has  a  fore-fed- 


own  name,  Peter,  and  the  name  of    ing  of  bad  weather,  growling   and 
King  George  ;  both  which  I  heard     howling,  and  mowing  great  diforder 


liim  pronounce  very  diilin&ly.  But 
the  woman  of  the  houfe  where  he 
now  is  (for  the  man  happened  not 
to  be  at  home),  told  me  that  he  un- 
derftood  every  thing  that  was  faid  to 


before  it  comes  on.' 

Thefe  are  the  particulars  which 
Lord  Monboddo  himfelf  obferved 
concerning  him.  He  afterwards  re- 
quefted   Mr   Burgefs,  an   ingenious 


Lim  concerning  the  common  affairs  of    young  gentleman  of  Oxford,  to  make 
life  ;  and  I  faw  that  he  readily  un-     farther  inquiries  on  the  fpot  ;    and 


dciitood  fcvcjal  things  that  (he  faid 
to  him  while  I  was  prefent.  Among 
other  things,  (he  dt  fired  him  to  fiug 
Nancy  Dawfon,  which  accordingly 
he  did,  and  another  tune  that  (he 
named.  He  never  was  mifchievous, 
but  had  always  that  gentlenefs  of  na- 
ture, which  I  hold  to  be  character- 
iftical  of  our  nature,  at  Icaft  till  we 


his  relation  is  as  follows  : 

«  Peter  the  Wild  Boy  lives  at  a 
farmer  Brill's,  at  a  place,  or  rather 
a  farm,  called  Broadway,  about  a 
mile  from  Berkhamftead,  where  he 
has  lived  about  1 3  years.  The  far- 
mer faid  he  was  84  years  old.  He 
has  a  fair  clear  countenance,  and  a 
quick  eye.    He  is  about  five  fen  fix 
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inches  high ;  and  is  ftill  very  robuft 
and  mufcular.  In  his  youth  he  was 
very  remarkable  for  his  ftrength.  He 
is  (aid  to  have  fometimes  run  70  or 
80  miles  a  day.  His  ftrength  always 
appeared  fo  much  fuperior,  that  the 
ftrongeft  young  men  were  afraid  to 
contend  with  him  :  and  this  ftrength 
continued  almoft  unimpaired  till  a- 
bout  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  when  he 
was  fuddenly  taken  ill,  fell  down  be- 
fore the  fire,  and  for  a  time  loft  the 
life  of  his  right  fide  ;  fince  which,  it 
has  been  vifibly  lefs  than  before.  The 
farmer  told  me  that  his  portrait  has 
been  lately  feveral  times  taken. 

*  I  could  get  no  intelligence  of  the 
old  woman  whom  you  mentioned ; 
but  I  met  with  an  old  gentleman,  a 
furgeon,  at  Hempfteed,  who  remem- 
bers to  have  feen  Peter  in  London, 
between  the  years  1724  and  1726. 
He  told  me,  that  when  he  firft  came 
to  England,  he  was  particularly  fond 

r  of  raw  flefli  and  bones,  (he  is  at  this 
day  very  fond  of  a  bone,  with  which 
he  will  amufe  himfelf  for  a  long  time 
after  it  has  been  picked  by  any  other 
perfon) ;  and  that  he  was  always 
drcflcd  in  fine  clothes,  (the  drefs  he 
remembers  him  in  was  green  and 
gold),  of  which  Peter  feemed  not  a 
little  proud.  He  ftill1  retains  his 
paifion  for  finery,  fine  curtains,  clean 
breeches,  fmart  hat,  &c.  ;  and  if  any 
perfon  has  any  thing  fmooth  or  mi- 
ning in  his  drefs,  it  will  foon  attract 
his  notice,  and  Peter  will  fhow  his 
attention  by  ftroaking  it.  He  is  not 
a  great  eater.  At  dinner,  he  is  com- 
monly content  with  a  bit  of  pudding 
or  meat.  He  is  fond  of  water ;  af- 
ter he  has  drunk  his  breakfaft  of 
tea,  or  even  of  milk,  he  will  often 
go  out  to  the  pump,  and  drink  fe- 
veral draughts  of  water.  He  is  not 
fond  of  beer;  and,  till  lately,  he 
would  not  drink  it :  *  but  he  is  very 
fond  of  all  kinds  of  fpirits,  particu- 
larly gin  ;  as  alfo  of  onions,  which 

*  he  wiu  eat  like  apples.     He  does  not 

dto  M  out  without  his  mailer ;  but 

a  ■  „  ,  r 


he  will  fometimes  go  to  Berkham- 
ftead,  and  call  at  the  gin-mop.  They 
always  know  his  errand,  and  will 
treat  him.  It  is  one  of  the  moft 
powerful  means  to  perfuade  him  to  do 
any  thing  with  alacrity,  to  fmg  with 
fpirit,  &c.  Hold  up  a  glafs  of  gin 
at  the  time  you  tell  him  to  fing  bet- 
ter and  louder,  and  he  will  undoubt- 
edly fmile  and  raife  his  voice.  He 
cannot  bear  the  tafte  of  phyfic,  nor 
the  fight  of  an  apothecary  who  once 
attended  him.  He  will  not  take 
phyfic,  but  under  fome  great  difguife, 
fuch  as  gin. 

'  If  he  hears  any  mufic,  he  will  clap 
his  hands,  and  throw  his  head  about 
in  a  wild  frantic  manner.  He  has  a 
very  quick  fetife  of  mufic,  and  will 
often  repeat  a  tune  after  once  hear- 
ing. When  he  has  heard  a  tunc 
which  is  difficult,  he  continues  hum- 
ming it  for  a  long  time,  and  he 
is  very  uneafy  till  he  is  mafter  of 
it.  He  can  fing  a  great  many  tunes; 
and  will  always  change  the  tunc 
when  the  name  only  of  another  tunc 
with  which  he  is  acquainted  is 
mentioned  to  him.  He  does  not 
always  hit  upon  the  tune  at  once 
which  is  afked,  but  he  corrects  him- 
felf eafily  with  the  leaft  affiftance. 

c  He  underftands  every  thing  that 
is  faid  to  him  by  his  mafter  and  mi- 
ftrefs  ;  and  mows  by  his  countenance 
that  he  knows  when  you  are  talking 
of  him ;  but,  in  general,  he  takes 
very  little  notice  of  any  thing  which 
does  not  attract  his  notice  by  its 
finery,  fmoothnefs,  &c.  While  Iwaa 
with  him,  the  farmer  afked  feveral 
queftions,  which  he  anfwered  rapid- 
ly, and  not  very  diftin&ly,  but  fuf- 
ficicntly  fo  as  to  be  undcrftood  even 
by  a  ftranger  to  his  manner.  Some 
of  the  queftions  were,  Who  is  your 
father? — King  George.  What  is 
your  name? — Pe-ter;  (he  always 
pronounces  the  two  fyllables  of  his 
name  with  a  fhort  interval  between 
them. )  What  is  that  ? — Bow-  wow, 
(for  the  dog.)   What  horfc  will  yon 
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ride  upon  ?— -Cuckow  ;  (This  is  not 
the  name  of  any  of  their  horfes,  but 
it  is  a  name  with  which  he  always  an- 
fwers  that  queilion  ;  perhaps  it  was 
the  name  of  one  of  his  former  mailer's 
horfes.)  What  will  you  do  with 
this?  (tea,  gin,  &c.) — He  will  put 
his  hand  to  his  mouth.  If  you  point 
to  his  beard,  nofe,  or  mouth,  and  aik 
what  is  that,  he  will  tell  you  plainly. 
His  anfwers,  I  think,  never  exceed 
two  words  ;  and  he  never  fays  any 
thing  of  his  own  accord.  I  forgot 
to  mention,  that  he  has  been  taught 
alfo  to  fay,  when  he  is  a  Ike  J,  What 
are  you  ? — Wild  man.  Where  was 
you  found  ? — Hanover.  Who  found 
you? — King  George.  If  he  is  told 
to  tell  twenty,  he  will  count  the 
number  exaclly  on  his  lingers,  with 
an  inriift indl  found  at  each  number  ; 
but  after  another  perfon,  he  will 
fay,  one,  two,  three,  &c.  pretty  di- 
flinaiy. 

<  Till  laa  fpring  (1782),  which 
was  foon  after  his  iilncfs,  he  always 
fhowed  himfelf  remarkably  animated 
by  the  influence  of  the  fpring,  and 
would  fing  all  day  long,  and,  if  it  was 
clear,  half  the  night.  lie  is  very 
much  plcafed  with  the  appearance  of 
the  moon  and  the  flare.  He  will 
fometimes  (land  out  in  the  warmth  of 
the  fun,  with  his  face  thrown  up  to 
it,  in  a  very  difficult  and  flraintd  at- 
titude ;  and  likes  to  be  out  in  a  Har- 
ry night  if  it  be  not  cold.  Upon 
hearing  this,  a  perfon  would  natu- 
rally inquire,  whether  lie  has,  or  ap- 
pears to  have,  any  idea  of  the  great 
Author  of  all  thefe  wonders?  In- 
deed I  thought  it  a  quell  ion  of  fo 
much  curiolity,  that  when  I  had 
left  Broadway  for  feveral  miles,  I 
rode  back  to  inquire  whether  he  had 
at  any  time  betrayed  the  lead  fenfe 
of  a  Supreme  Being.  They  told  me 
that,  when  he  came  into  that  part  of 
the  country  fiift  of  all,  he  was  fent 
to  fchool  for  fome  time,  and  diffe- 
rent methods  were  employed  to  teach 
Ifini  to  fead,  and  with  it  the  prin- 


ciples of  religion  ;  but  all  in  vain  :  he 
lcaint  nothing;  nor  did  he"cver  (how 
any  confeioufnefs  of  a  God  from  his 
own  feelings. 

*  He  is  very  fond  of  fire ;  and  is 
often  bringing  in  fuel,  which  he 
would  heap  up  as  high  as  the  fire- 
place would  contain  it,  if  he  was  not 
prevented  by  his  mailer.  He  will 
fit  in  the  chimney  corner,  even  in  the 
mid  ft  of  fummer,  while  they  are 
brewing  with  a  very  large  fire,  which 
is  f efficient  to  make  another  perfon 
faint  who  fits  there  long.  He  will 
often  aniufe  himfelf,  by  fetting  five 
or  fix  chairs  before  the  fire,  and 
placing  himfelf  in  every  one  of  them 
in  their  turns,  as  his  love  of  variety 
prompts  him  to  change  his  place. 

'  He  is  extremely  good  tempered, 
except  in  cold  and  gloomy  weather ; 
for  he  is  very  fenfihle  of  the  change 
of  the  atmofphere.  He  is  not  eafily 
provoked ;  but  when  he  has  been 
made  very  angry  by  any  one,  he 
would  run  after  them,  making  a 
ft  range  noife,  with  his  teeth  fixed  in* 
to  the  back  of  his  hand.  1  could  not 
find  that  he  had  ever  done  any  vio- 
lence in  the  houfe,  except  that  when 
he  fir  ft  came  over,  he  would  fome- 
times tear  his  bed-clothes  to  pieces, 
which  it  was  long  before  he  was  re- 
conciled to.  He  has  never  (at  leaft 
fince  his  prefent  mailer  has  known 
him)  mown  any  attention  to  wo- 
men ;  and  I  am  told  he  never  did,  ex-  • 
ccpt  when  he  was  purpofely  and  jo- 
cofely  forced  into  an  amour. 

'  He  has  run  away  feveral  timet 
fince  he  has  been  at  Broadway,  but 
not  fince  he  has  been  with  his  prefent 
mailer.  He  was  taken  up  for  a  fpy 
in  Scotland  in  1745,  or  1746:  at 
he  was  unable  to  fpeak,  they  fuppo- 
fed  him  obftinate,  and  he  was  going 
to  be  confined,  and  was  threatened 
with  pumihment  for  contumacy ;  but 
a  lady,  who  had  fecn  him  in  -Eng- 
land, told  them  who  it  was,  and  di- 
rected them  where  to  (end  him. 
Some  fay  he  was  found  at  Norfolk. 
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When  he  ran  away  from  his  mailers, 
he  ufed  to  live  on  raw  herbage,  ber- 
ries, and  young  tender  root*  of  trees. 
The  old  people  at  the  Two  Waters 
told  me  a  circumilancc,  which,  as 
they  could  uot,  I  think,  have  collec- 
ted from  his  information,  may  have 
only  the  authority  of  conjectural  tra- 
dition, that- when  he  ran  away,  he 
always  followed  the  courie  of  the 
clouds. 

«  Of  the  people  who  are  about 
him,  he  is  particularly  attached  to 
his  mafter.  He  will  often  go  out 
with  him  and  his  men  into  the  field, 
and  ft  ems  pleafed  in  being  employed 
in  any  thing  which  can  a (II (I  them. 
But  he  mud  always  have  fome  per- 
son to  direct  his  actions,  as  you  may 
judge  from  the  following  circum- 
ftance.  Peter  was  employed  one 
day  with  his  m after  in  filling  a  dung- 
cart.  His  maftcr  had  ocean*  on  to  go 
into  the  houfe  for  fome  thing,  and 
left  Pet^er  to  finifh  the  work.  1  he 
work  was  foon  done.  But  Peter 
muft.  have  fome  thing  to  employ  him- 
fclf ;  and  he  faw  no  rcafon  why  he 
mould  not  be  as  ufefully  employed  in 
emptying  the  dung  out  as  he  was  in 
putting  it  into  the  cart.  When  his 
matter  came  out,  he  found  the  cart 
nearly  emptied  again  ;  and  learned  a 
leflbn  by  it,  which  he  never  after- 
wards neglected.' 

*  From  this  account  of  him,9  fays 
Lord  Monboddo,  '  it  is  evident  that 
he  is  not  an  idiot,  as  fome  people  are 
willing  to  believe  him  to  be,  but  fuch 
a  man  as  one  mould  expect  a  mere  fa- 
▼age  to  be,  rjiat  is,  a  man  that  has 
not  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  and  is  entirely 
pninftructcd  in  all  our  arts  and  fcien- 
ccs.  What  alone  can  induce  any  one 
to  believe  him  an  idiot,  is  that  he  has 
not  learned  in  fo  long  a  time  to 
fpeak,  though  he  was  fent  to  fchool ; 
and,  as  it  is  faid,  much  pains  taken 
upon  him.  But,  in  the  firft  place, 
|t  is  to  be  confidercd  that  he  was  a- 
bout  l$p  at  the  newfpapers  lay,  when 
|*s  w»  catcbed  nnd  brought  to  Eng- 


land, and  much  older,  if  we  believe 
the  account  of  his  age  given  by  the 
farmer  with  whom  he  lives.      Now, 
though  articulation   be   learned  by 
infants,    whofe   organs   are   tender, 
foft,  and  pliable,  by  imitation  only, 
or  at  lea  ft  without  much  trouble  in 
teaching  them  ;  yet  when  they  grow 
up,  and   their  organs  become   hard 
and   lefs  flexible,  they  cannot  learn 
by  imitation  merely,  nor  by  teach- 
ing without  much  difficulty,  if  at  all, 
as  is  evident  from  the  cafe  of  thofc 
who  have  been   brought   up  in  civi- 
lized   nations,    and    accullomid    to 
fpeak  from  their   infancy,  and  yet 
(kin not  pronounce  certain  articulate 
founds,  becaufe  they  have  not  learned 
to   do   it  when    they    were    infants. 
Thus,  a  Frenchman  cannot  pronounce 
the  Greek  ©.  or  the  Euglifh  tk>  nor 
an  Eugliihman  the  afpirated  kappa  of 
the  Greeks,  that  is  the  X. — Betides, 
the  fchooling  that  Peter  got,  was  not 
fuch  as,  I  think,  could  have  taught 
him  to  fpeak  when  he  was  fo  far  ad- 
vanced in  life,  if  he  had  had  the  bed 
natural  parts,  and  a  greater  difpofi- 
tion  to  learn,  than  can  be  expected 
in  any  favage,  who,  not  perceiving 
the  immediate  utility  of  fpeech,  ei- 
ther for  fuilenance  or  felf-defencr, 
will  not  be  difpofed  to  take  fo  much 
trouble  as  is  neceiTary  to  learn  an  art 
fo  difficult  to  be  learned,  cfpecially 
at  an  advanced  time  of  life.     And, 
therefore,  I  rather  wonder,  that,  at 
a  common  countiy  fchool,  fuch  as 
Peter  was  put  to,  he  has  learned  fo 
many   words,    many   more   than    I 
thought   he   had  known,  till  £  got 
this  information  from  Mr  Burgei's : 
and  it  appears  that  he  has  learned  al- 
to the  ufe  of  numbers  to  a  certain 
degree  ;  and  his  progrefs  in   mufic 
would  appear  to  me  very  wonderful, 
if  I  did  not  know  that  mufic  was 
much  more  natural  to  man  than  ar- 
ticulation.    But,  even  with  refpect 
to  it,  I  can  have  no  doubt,  but  that, 
if  he  had  been  taA\£\\X.VFj  ta&t  *  w*- 
ftcr  as  fc/Lr  timiwcjod^Ve.  viw^No^ 
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before  now  hare  fpoken  very  perfect- 
ly. But,  even  from  Mr  Braidwood, 
he  could  not  have  learned  by  imita- 
tion merely,  nor  even  by  precept ; 
for  Mr  Braidwood  mult  not  only  have 
fhown  him,  by  his  own  example,  the 
pofition  and  configuration  of  the  or- 


gans neccflary  for  pronouncing  fact 
and  fuch  founds,  but  he  muft  have 
laid  hands  upon  him,  as  he  does  upon 
his  deaf  fcholars,  and  put  his  organs 
in  the  proper  pofition,  at  leaft  as 
many  of  them  as  he  could  reach  in 
that  way  *.' 


Upon  the  Happiness  ^/* Fools. 
Wit  in  a  man  is  t  troublefome  gueft.         Chakron. 


TO  be  happy,  a  man  muft  be  a 
fool.  There  is  not  a  truth  in 
morality  more  ancient. 

We  read  in  Genefij,  that  when  A- 
dara  and  Eve  had  ate  of  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evif, 
their  eyes  were  opened,  and  they 
Jcnew  that  they  were  naked.  Which 
fignifies,  that  they  were  all  at  once 
informed  of  the  weaknefs  and  mifery 
cf  man  ;  but  before  they  were  dri- 
ven out  of  Eden,  God  made  for  them 
garments  of  (kins,  with  which  he 
clothed  them. 

This  is  an  example  of  his  compaf- 
fion  towards  men  ever  to  be  remem- 
bered. This  precious  raiment,  this 
garment  of  fkin,  which  ought  to  co- 
ver our  nakednefs,  what  is  it,  but 
thofe  agreeable  errors,  a  happy  con- 
fidence, an  intrepid  opinion  of  our- 
fclves  ?  Fortunate  gifts,  to  which  our 
corruption  has  given  the  name  of 
folly,  and  which  our  ingratitude 
fecks  to  forget ;  but  which  are,  with- 
out doubt,  the  only  fecurity  of  our 
happinef*  upon  earth. 

Ever  fince  the  firfl  eftablifhment 
of  focicty*  men  have  been  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  comparing  themfelves 


with  each  other.  Hence  have  arifen 
their  pleafures,  and  hence  proceed 
their  pains. 

This  comparifon  varies  in  its  ob- 
jects, and  differs  in  its  extent.  One 
clafs  tranfport  themfelves  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  earth,  and  even  to  the 
moft  diftant  ages,  in  order  to  com- 
pare themfelves  with  all  the  great 
men  who  now  exift,  or  who  ever  have 
ex i  fled  ;  a  fecond  clafs  adjuft  them- 
felves by  the  ftandard  of  their  parti- 
cular circles;  while  a  third  content 
themfelves  with  poffefling  more  fenfe 
than  their  wives  and  children  :  the 
enjoyment,  however,  of  them  all  is 
regulated  by  the  fame  fentiment. 

Who  in  this  general  ftruggle  of 
mankind  is  the  champion  mod  cer- 
tain of  victory  ?  The  man  who  con- 
tinues armed  with  the  garment  of 
fkin :  it  is  the  fool,  it  is  my  hero. 
What  matters  it  to  him  whether  he 
(lands  high  or  low  in  the  opinions  of 
others  ?  he  carries  along  with  him  his 
own  pedcflal ;  his  own  opinion  is 
for  him  fufficient  $  it  is  for  him  an 
enchanted  bed  of  down,  upon  which 
he  voluptuoufly  llretches  himfelf,  and 
deeps  with  the  calmed  delight.  What 

co- 


•  fn  in  edition  of  Swift'*  works,  in  iijif  printed  in  London  by  C.  Bathuru\  I  find 
that  the  account  of  Peter  is  Aid  i©  be  the  work  of  Dr  Arbuthnot,  which  fhould  give  k 
an  additional  credit,  as  he  hid  the  keeping  of  him ;  and  as  there  is  not  the  leaft  infi- 
million  there  that  he  wa*  in  idiot,  I  am  conrinced  that  no  man,  at  that  time,  believed 
lb ;  nor  do  I  think  it  poffib'.e  that  any  man  who  fees  him  at  prefent  can  be  of  that  opt* 
hmd.  The  fact  which  Mr  Burgefs  ohfervesof  his  fir  ft  filling  a  dung-cart,  and  thai  f»jp- 
•ying  it,  only  fhowt  that  he  knew  nothing  of  farming ;  and,  %%  that  was  the  cpfcrfe 
was  natural  enough,  that  hiving  feea  a  dung-cart  emptied  as  well  a  filled,  he  flfconJd  4o 
hotb.* 
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colours  are  ftrong  enough  to  paint 
bis  happinefs  ?  How  (hall  I  defcribe 
a  Clito,  a  Chryfippus,  an  Olcindal, 
perpetually  bulled  in  contemplating 
themfelves?  The  raptures  they  feel 
fparkle  in  their  eyes.  One  of  them 
difcovers  his  plea fu re  heedlcfsly  and 
without  difguife ;  a  fecond  unfolds  it 
gradually,  and  wifhes  to  count  his 
treafure  (lowly  ;  while  a  third  endea- 
vours to  hide  it  under  a  ferious  and 
compofed  air,  in  order  to  enhance,  by 
the  additional  fentiment  of  heroic 
moderation,  the  fatisfaction  he  enjoys 
from  his  merit. 

Completely  filled  with  himfelf, 
what  an  amiable  thing  is  a  fool?  He 
fliines  always  with  fuch  a  charming 
variety !  Indeed  he  cannot  fail  to 
be  an  original,  fince  his  fole  bufinefs  / 
is  to  contemplate  a  tingle  object,  up- 
on which  other  men  have  never  fpent 
a  thought.  The  fool  and  the  man  of 
genius  are  the  ornaments  of  human 
nature.  Every  thing  betwixt  them 
is  deftitute  of  expreflion  and  of  life ; 
a  dry  and  barren  plain  betwixt  two 
romantic  mountains. 

But  if  the  fool  and  the  man  of  ge- 
nius make  a  figure  equally  confpicu- 
ous  in  the  world,  their  happinefs  is 
very  different.  The  man  of  genius, 
the  man  of  penetration,  by  feizing 
all  the  relations  of  things,  reunites  a 
thoufand  different  objects  under  cer- 
tain general  principles. 

The  great  picture  of  the  world  is 
as  it  were  retired  from  him,  and 
applaufe_diminifhed ;  its  colours  be- 
gin to  mingle  and  blend;  and  before 
half  the  courfe  of  his  life  is  over, 
he  in  all  things  perceives  fome  refem- 
blance;  and  it  is  no  longer  in  the 
power  of  any  thing  to  excite  his  cu- 
riofity. 

Not  fo  the  fool,  to  whom  the  re- 
lations of  things  are  unknown.  At 
the  end  of  a.  life  of  200  years,  and 
without,  leaving  his  native  city,  he 
would  ftill  find  enough  .at  which  to 
wonder.    As  he  never  clafles  his  i- 


deas,  as  he  never  generalizes  them, 
every  tiling  in  the  univerfe  prefenta 
itfelf  to  his  eyes  unconnected,  every 
thing  has  its  charms,  every  thing  is 
a  phenomenon  ;  his  life  is  only  a 
continued  infancy ;  for  him  nature 
it  ill  wears  the  fame  bloom,  and  for 
him  is  adorned  with  the  fame  £rem- 
nefs. 

In  the  eyes  of  a  man  of  observa- 
tion, the  future  foon  appears  only  a 
probable  reproduction  of  the  paft, 
which  he,  therefore,  regards  without; 
pleafure.  For  the  fool,  it  is  a  new" 
creation,  which  the  charm  of  hope 
continues  every  day  to  embellifh. 

The  man  who  reflects,  and  whofe 
thoughts  embrace  a  thoufand  diffe- 
rent combinations,  muft,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  choice,  and  when  he  is  call- 
ed to  make  a  decifion,  be  perplexed 
by  an  infinite  number  of  different 
motives,  and  diftracted  by  their  mul- 
tiplied contrarities,  which  all  the  ac- 
tivity of  his  mind  is  unable  to  recon- 
cile }  he  is  undecided,  he  is  tor- 
mented. 

The  fool  decides  at  once,  he  hat 
fcarce  ever  any  thing  to  compare; 
his  eye  is  like  a  friendly  glafs  which 
tranfmits  to  him  only  one  or  two  ob- 
jects at  a  time. 

Another  misfortune  of  men  of 
genius  which  fools  never  feel,  is  the 
difficulty  they  find  in  making  them- 
felvcs underiiood  ;  their  reaion  is  a 
kind  of  Jixtb  fenfet  the  effects  of 
which  they  labour  in  vain  to  explain. 
Deceived  by  the  human  (hape,  they 
make  incredible  efforts  to  communi- 
cate their  ideas  to  others ;  and  did 
they  nut  at  length,  by  the  help  of 
experience,  come  to  perceive  that  the 
generality  of  mankind  were  only  the 
fhadows  of  humanity,  or  manmkinst 
they  would  pafs  their  lives  in  the 
torments  of  the  Dan  aides. 

Fatigued   with   external   circum- 
ftanccs,  if  the  man  of  genius  turn 
his  eye  inward  on  himfelf,  the  conli- 
deratioa  of  what  he  wants  conti- 
nually 
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nually  difturbs  him  in  the  enjoyment 
of  what  he  poffeffcs  ;  he  is  never  con- 
tented. 

The  fool  knows  none  of  thefe 
pains,  if  he  enter  within  himfclf, 
lie  meets  there  with  an  affectionate 
landlord,  who  honours  and  refpecls 
him,  who  is  always  courteous,  al- 
ways polite,  always  ready  to  enter- 
tain him. 

For  the  man  of  enlightened  un- 
deritanding,  perfection  is  a  deep  ro^k 
whofe  top  is  loll  in  the  clouds.  For 
fools,  it  is  a  perfect  globe :  each  lees 
himfelf  at  the  fummit,  and  all  man- 
kind as  if  below  him.  Nothing  can 
trouble  his  fcrenity;  he  knows  nei- 
ther envy  nor  jealoufy:  as  he  places 
all  his  glory  in  mere  nothings,  he 
find3  room  for  it  every  where. 

At  30  years  of  age,  if  Damon  be- 
comes a  magi  Urate,  his  hair  is  dreflVd 
out  for  the  judgment-feat ;  he  places 
himfelf  on  his  tribunal ;  and  if  he  re- 
flects on  the  reverence  which  ought 
to  attend  the  dignity  of  his  gown,  he 
clothes  himfclf  with  a  majeilic  gra- 
vity :  but  it  is  with  difficulty  that 
lie  fupports  it ;  a  difortkred  curl  in 
his  neighbour's  wig,  -  the  fall  of  a 
child,  or  a  butterfly  burning  its 
wings  at  the  candle,  every  thing  a- 
wakens  in  him  the  idea  of  his  lupe- 
riority,  and  cxcitc3  laughter :  if  he 
begin  to  fpeak,  his  gravity  is  again 
expofed  to  a  new  danger ;  for  he  can- 
not mention,  however  llightly,  a  pof- 
feflive  pronoun ;  he  cannot  pronounce 
the  words  me  or  mhiey  without  being 
delicioufly  tickled  with  the  idea  of  a 
property  fo  charming  ;  his  com po fed 
features  dilate  in  fpite  of  him,  and 
his  countenance  yields  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  plealure. 

Look  at  two  fools  difrourfing  to- 
gether :  the  one  docs  not  hear  a  word 
of  what  the  other  fays,  bat  both 
laugh  without  ceafing ;  whilft  one 
fpeaks,  the  other  is  placed  in  a  point 
of  view  which  ravifhes  him,  partly 
from  what  he  has  fa  id,  partly  from 
what  he  is  going  to  fay.  They  pio- 
I 


mife,  at  parting,  to  meet  again  foon 
to  open  themfelves  to  each  other  ;  and 
each  of  them  believes  that  he  has,  by 
his  fallies,  produced  all  the  joy  of  his 
friend. 

The  man  of  genius,  on  the  other 
hand,  force  ever  lays  a  good  thing, 
or  exprelTes  an  ingenious  thought, 
without  a  confidcrable  degree  of  ti- 
midity ;  the  delicacy  of  his  taftc  ren- 
ders him  difficult  to  be  pleafcd,  he 
willies  to  aflonifh  even  himfelf;  he 
has  betides  obferved  the  various 
windings  of  felf-love  ;  he  thinks  he 
has  difcovcrcd  that  the  generality  of 
mankind  never  allow  their  compa- 
nions the  praife  of  genius,  but  when 
by  their  modeily  they  feem  them- 
felves to  be  ignorant  of  it,  and  leave 
to  their  admirers  the  honour  of  the 
difcovery  as  a  confolation  for  their 
own  triumph. 

The  fool  never  fubje&s  himfelf  to 
the  tyranny  of  difcretion  :  he  retails 
his  ideas  in  the  plenitude  of  confi- 
dence ;  and,  if  he  ever  advances  fo 
far  as  to  ha?ard  fome  common  reflec- 
tions, he  publifhcs  them  with  the  found 
of  trumpet ;  he  accompanies  the 
whole  with  an  air  of  wifdom;  and 
fhining  all  over  with  the  luftre  of  his 
glory,  he  retires  a  little  to  contem- 
plate himfelf,  advances  again  to  have 
the  pleafure  of  hearing  himfelf;  and 
in  this  fweet  occupation,  plunged  in 
a  delirium  of  happinefs,  he  glories 
in  the  homage  which  he  receives 
from  himfelf. 

To  finilh  our  comparifon  :  The 
man  of  genius,  when  in  love,  is  always 
diffatisned  :  the  acutenefs  of  his1  per- 
ception is  an  obftacle  to  his  happi- 
nefs. A  Angle  word  which  efcapes 
his  miftrefs,  a  look  which  furprizes 
him,  a  fmgle  tone  which  he  inter* 
prcts,  a  thousand  (hades  of  character 
imperceptible  to  every  other ;  all  are 
fufficicnt  to  perplex  his  hopes:  and 
even  while  he  enjoys  the  moft  tender 
love,  his  genius  never  leaves  him  tf 
moment's  repofe;  he  tortures  hit 
heart  by  the  moft  fubtle  diftin&ions ; 
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hi  doubtd  that  he  is  not  beloved  for 
himfelf  alone  ;  he  is  afraid  of  being 
loved  becaufe  he  loves,  and  not  by 
the  charm  of  an  invincible  afcendant; 
he  analizes  love,  and  its  fwcets  efcape 
htm. 

The  fool  enjoys  love  without  be* 
ing  loved  again  ;  he  thinks  he  makes 
the  fame  rapid  impreffion  upon  the 
la  die  8  that  he  makes  upon  himfelf; 
mYeye,  happily  con  ft  runted,  collects 
in  it9  focus  all  the  diverging  rays ; 
and  while  he  is  all  the  time  fcarcely 
perceived,  he  thinks  himfelf  the  ob- 
ject of  univerfal  admiration  ;  he  ima- 
gines he  is  loved  becaufe  he  is  ami- 
able; he  believes  himfelf  amiable  be- 
caufe he  is  a  fool ;  and  upon  this  im- 
moveable bafis  is  his  happinefs  erec- 
ted. Let  us  never,  therefore,  be  in 
pain  for  him.  A  happy  lover,  the 
fool  is  an  eafy  and  quiet  hufband : 
and  as  every  thing  wears  for  him  a  fa- 
vourable afpeft,  if  he  ever  happen, 
tt is  very  poffible,  to  be  made  a  cuc- 
kold, he  fupports  this  character  with 
ft  felicity  which  even  the  fortunate 
lover  may  envy.  If,  at  break  of 
day,  he  fees  any  one  go  out  of  his 
wire's  apartment,  he  runs  to  it  imme- 
diately, opens  htr  cafket,  counts  her 
jewels,  and  laughs  heartily  at  the 
robber's  not  being  able  to  difcover 
fhettw 

What  a  (pe&acle  of  happinefs 
does  this  picture,  faint  as  it  is,  pre- 
fect to-  our  eyes!  Can  you,  ye  fa- 
thers and  mothers,  be  mfcnfible  to  it, 
and  will  you  never  change  your  fy- 
ftem  of  education  ?  It  is  only  to  flat- 
ter your  own  vanity,  and  to  add  n$w 
luftre  to  your  grandeur,  that  you 
wifh  your  children  to  be  diftinguifh- 
td  by  their  genius  and  abilities,  and 
that  you  labour  to  accomplish  this 
with  fo  much  ardour;  you  prepare 
the  fcaffolding  upon  which  you  your- 
felves wifh  to  afcend :  and  in  the  im- 
patience of  your  pride,  the  moft 
thinning  period  of  their  lives,  their 
aWdhood,  is.difagrecable  to  you ;  or, 
9  7«ar  motives  are  different,  into 
4Ht  an  error  then  have  you  fallen  i 


What!  Becaufe  you  are  happy  only 
by  the  fuffrages  of  others,  do  you  efteera 
yourfelves  the  benefactors  of  your 
children,  when  you  infpire  them  with 
the  fame  fentiinent,  and  aflift  them  in 
gratifying  it?  Cruel  that  you  arc! 
might  they  fay  to  you ;  you  had  it 
in  your  power  to  bind  our  happinefs 
to  our  own  opinion,  and  you  have 
rendered  it  dependent  upon  that  of 
others ;  you  might  have  placed  in  re- 
fervoirs  of  our  own  the  water  that 
was  to  quench  our  third,  and  you 
have  opened  its  fourcc  in  the  fields  of 
others.  Ceafe  then  to  merit  this  re» 
proach  from  your  children :  inftead 
of  embellifhing  their  pcrfon ,  dazzle 
their  eyes,  infpire  them,  if  poffible* 
with  an  unfhaken  confidence  in-them- 
felvcs ;  fend  them  into  the  world 
thus  armed;  and  if  there  they  mould 
be  covered  with  ridicule,  never  trouble 
yourfelves  about  the  matter:  h  it 
their  happinefs  which  is  intruftcd  to 
you,  not  their  glory. 

In  vain  do  you  fay,  that  it  is  y  0127 
duty  to  make  them  advance  towards  * 
perfe&ion.  The  perfection  of  man 
is  his  happinefs;  and  if,  by  the  gift 
of  folly,  every  one  found  that  happi- 
nefs in  himfelf,  thofe  numerous  fecial 
virtues  to  which  we  give  at  prefent 
the  name  of  perfections,  would  be* 
come  only  ufelefs  facrifices.  It  is  the 
acutenefs  of  our  feelings,  it  is  the 
delicacy  of  our  fclf-love,  which  ren- 
der this  perfection  fo  difficult ;  we  are 
obliged  to  fearch  for  it  with  eager- 
nefs  in-  a  union  of  qualities  agreeable 
to  others,  in  ftudying  their  taftes,  and 
in  an  attention  to  pleai'e  :  but  a  per- 
fection of  tins  fort  is  flavery;  it  de- 
pends upon  opinion,  an  arrogant  and 
capricious  divinity.  Ah  !  let  us  call 
back  from  its  worfnip  thorc  whom 
we  love.  Aik  of  thofe  who  have  fol- 
lowed it,  how  many  tears  it  has  cod 
them  in  private.  My  hero  never  fhed 
one.  At  the  altars  of  Opinion,  the 
man  of  genius  is  at  once  the  facrifice* 
and  the  victim;  the  fool,  at  thefe 
fame  altars,  is  the  worfhippcr  at  the 
£u&e  time  and  the  god. 
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Affift  me  then,  ye  men  of  genius, 
to  multiply  fools  upon  earth.  I,  in- 
deed, can  feel  their  happinefj,  but 
you  only  have  the  power  to  propa- 
gate a  new  fyftem  :  and  why  (hould 
you  refufe  the  talk  ?  Why  thefc  aira 
of  difdain  ?  The  diilance  which  fe- 
paratcs  you  from  them,  and  which  to 
you  appears  infinite,  efcapes  perhaps 
millions  of  beings  fuperior  to  you. 
Who  knows  but  in  the  univerfe  every 
one  may  be  the  fool  of  another  fool? 
Who  knows  but  you  arc  fools  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  moon,  or  fome 
aerial  fpirits  ?  Do  you  doubt  of  this 


becaufe  you  d<>  not  hear  them  laugh* 
ing  at  your  expence  ?  but  your  fools 
do  not  hear  you  ;  and  it  is  the  di- 
ftinctive  character iltic  of  folly  never 
to  perceive  any  thing,  and  to  mif- 
take  the  limits  of  its  own  view  for 
the  boundaries  of  nature*  Be  more 
timorous,  then,  and  more  diftruiifulf 
and  far  from  defpifing  the  fools  whom 
you  meet,  admire  their  happinefs, 
and  acknowledge  that  they  want  no- 
thing to  afpire  to  the  title  of  mea 
of  genius,  but  to  have  been  fools  by 
their  own  choice. 

UEfprit  da  Journaux* 


Letter  from  Dr  Johnson  to  a  Member  of  the  Society  in  Scotland fr  prcpa* 

gating  Chrfiian  Knowledge. 


SIR, 

I  DID  not  expect  to  hear,  that  it 
could  be,  in  an  afTembly  convecn- 
ed  for  the  propagation  of  Chriitian 
knowledge,  a  quclHon,  Whether  any 
nation  uninttructed  in  religion  {hould 
receive  instruction  ?  or,  Whether 
that  inilruciion  ihould  be  imparted 
to  them  by  a  translation  of  the  holy 
books  into  their  own  language  ?  If 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  happinefs,  and  knowledge 
of  this  will  neceffary  to  obedience, 
I  know  not  how  he  that  with-holds 
this  knowledge,  or  delays  it,  can  be  faid 
to  love  his  neighbour  as  himfelf.  He 
that  voluntarily  continues  ignorance, 
is  guilty  of  all  the  crimes  which  ig- 
norance produces,  as  to  him  that 
(hould  extinguish  the  tape;  8  of  a 
light- ho ufe  might  juftly  be  imputed 
all  the  calamities  of  fhipwrecks. 
CiiriHianity  is  the  higheit  perfection 
of  humanity;  and  as  no  man  is  good 
b'.::  as  lie  wiihes  the  good  of  other*, 
no  man  can  be  good  in  the  higheit 
dtgrte  who  vvifhes  not  to  others  the 
large  it  me,afures  of  the  great  eft  good. 
To  omit  for  a  year  or  a  day  the 
moil  efficacious  method  for  advancing 
Chrillianity  in  compliance  with  any 
porpofes  that  terminate  oa  this  lidc 


the  grave,  is  a  crime  of  which  I  know 
not  that  the  world  has  yet  had  an 
example,  except  in  the  practice  of  the 
planters  of  America;  a  race  of  mor- 
tals whom  I  fuppofe  .no  other  man 
wiflies  to  refemblc. 

The  Pap iit s  indeed  have  denied  to 
the  laity  the  ufe  of  the  Bible  ;  but 
tin's  prohibition  is  but  in  few  places 
now  very  rigoroufly  enforced,  and  if 
defendedby  arguments  which  have  for 
their  foundation  the  care  of  fouls* 
To  obfeure,  upon  motives  merely  po- 
litical, the  light  of  revelation,  is  a 
practice  referved  for  the  reformed ; 
and  furely  the  thickefl  midnight  of 
Popery  is  a  meridian  funfhine  to  fuch 
a  reformation. 

I  am  not  very  willing  that  any 
language  mould  be  totally  extinguifh- 
ed.  The  fimilitude  and  derivation  of 
languages  afford  the  moil  undubitable 
proof  of  the  traduction  of  nations 
and  genealogy  of  mankind.  They 
add  often  phyfical  certainty  to  hifto- 
rical  evidences ;  and  often  fupply 
the  only  evidence  of  ancient  migra- 
tion, and  of  the  revolution  of  ages, 
which  left  no  written  monuments  ■be- 
hind them.  Every  man's  opinion, 
at  kail  his  defires,  are  a  little  in- 
fluenced by  thefe  favourite  ftudiea* 
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Wy  «al  of  language  may  feem,  per- 
haps, rather  overheated,  even  by 
thofc  by  whom  I  defire  to  be  well  e- 
ilcemed.  To  thofc  who  have  nothing 
in  thought  but  trade,  policy,  prefent 
power,  or  money,  I  mall  not  think 
it  neccflary  to  defend  my  opinions; 
hut  with  men  of  letters,  I  would  not 
unwillingly  compound, by  wifhing  the 
.continuance  of  every  language,  how- 
ever narrow  in  its  extent,  or  however 
incommodious  for  common  purpofes, 
till  it  is  repofitcd  in  fome  verfion  of 
a  known  book,  that  rt  may  always 
hereafter  be  examined  and  compared 
with  other  languages,  and  then  per- 
mitting its  difufe-  For  this  porpofe 
the  tr.Miflation  of  the  Bible  is  mod  to 
be  defired.  It  is  not  certain  that  the 
fame  method  will  not  preserve  the 
Highland  language  for  the  purpofes 
of  learning,  and  abolifh  it  from  daily 
life.  When  the  Highlanders  read 
the  Bible,  they  will  naturally  wifh  to 
have  its  obfeurities  cleared,  and  to 
know  the  hiftory  collateral  or  appen- 
dant. Knowledge  always  dcfires  in- 
ereafe.  It  is  like  fire  which  mull  be 
kindled  by  fome  external  agent,  but 
•which  will  afterwards  propagate  it- 


felf.  When  they  once  defire  to  learn, 
they  will  naturally  have  recourfe  to 
the  readied  language  by  which  that 
defire  can  be  gratified  ;  and  one  will 
tell  another,  that  if  he  would  attain 
to  learning  or  knowledge,  he  muit 
learn  Englifh.  This  fpeculation  may 
perhaps  be  thought  more  fubtlc  than 
die  grofTnefs  of  real  life  will  admit. 

Let  it,  however,  be  remembered, 
that  the  efficacy  of  ignorance  has 
been  long  tried,  and  has  not  produ- 
ced the  confequence  cxpetled.  Let 
knowledge,  therefore,  take  its  turn  ; 
andlet  the  patrons  of  privation  (land  a 
while  alide,  and  admit  the  operations 
of  poiitive  principles. 

You'll  be  plcafed,  Sir,  to  affure 
the  worthy  man  who  is  employed  in  . 
the  new  tranflation,  that  he  has  my 
wifhes  for  his  fuccefs ;  and v  if  here, 
or  at  Oxford,  I  can  be  of  any  ufe, 
that  I  mall  think  it  more  than  ho- 
nour to  promote  his  undertaking. 
I  am, 

SIR, 
Your  mod  humble  fervant, 

SAM.  JOHNSON. 

John(b:i*s  Court,  7 

Flect-ftrect,  13th  Aug.  1766.  $ 
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In  ivhat  does  our  Liberty  corjijl  ? 


THE  bleflings  of  life  are  too  nu- 
merous for  a  bad  man.  He  is 
tired  of  perpetual  licence  to  aft  as 
he  pleafcs ;  he  is  tired  of  a  fucceflion 
of  advantages;  he  abufes  them  as  fad 
as  they  are  poured  upon  him.  The 
beneficence  of  heaven,  the  mildnefs 
of  government,  the  ftrength  of  con- 
nections, wealth,  rank,  are  all  loft 
Upon  him.  His  mind,  ever  reftlefs 
after  new  gratifications,  hurries  him 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  until 
at  length  he  'finds  himfelf  weakened 
beyond  the  enjoyment  of  any  blef- 
fing,  yet  thiriling  after  the  greateft. 
Poflefled  of  liberty  without  being 
Confcious  of  it,  he  commits  ads  of  li- 
ititafad*,  without  perceiving  that 


he  has  deviated  from  the  right  path. 
Reprehended  for  thefe  acts,  he  com- 
plains that  his  liberty  is  abridged,  and 
that  he  lives  a  ft  ranger  to  that  free- 
will in  wlkich  nature  appears  to  have 
placed  mankind. 

Liberty  is  the  never-ceafing  cry  of 
them  who  abufe  it  in  the  greateft  de- 
gree, and  it  is  the  theme  of  grati- 
tude to  them  who  know  how  to  prize 
it  moil.  The  former  confider  it  as 
a  permiflion  to  do  whatever  mifchief 
lies  in  their  power :  the  latter  look 
upon  it  as  the  peculiar  gift  of  heaven 
to  a  happy  people ;  and  are  therefore 
watchful  of  their  own  words  and  ac- 
tions, left  in  too  great  prcfumption 
they  encroach  on  its  limits,  and  per* 
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vert  k  into  a  public  curfc.  With 
good  men,  the  cry  of  liberty  is  much 
more  feldom  to  be  heard  than  with 
bad  men.  The  views  of  good  men 
tend  not  to  ambition  ;  their  happi-  , 
nefs  ba  fomethirig  within,  £nd  that 
it  liberty  to  them  which  permits  them 
to  employ  the  means  of  that  happi- 
nefs;  they  are  lefs  boafting  of  liber- 
ty, than  anxious  to  improve  it  to  the 
beft  of  purpofes,  and  content  to  have 
the  power  of  doing  unlimited  good  ; 
they  are  not  impatient  to  be  facrifi- 
ficed  to  the  invitations  and  Induc- 
tion of  vice.  Not  fo  with  bad  men. 
Their  happinefs  flows  not  from  a 
confcioufneJ's  of  inward  worth,  inten- 
tion, or  approbation.  Their  happi- 
nefs is  pleai'ure,  a  never-ccafing  en- 
deavour to  ir.akc  the  prefent  hour  a 
bufy  or  a  giddy  one,  to  banifli  the 
confident  ion  of  what  is  before  them, 
tnd  the  recollection  of  what  hath  pad. 
In  this  puifuit  they  cxhaufl  their  li- 
berty ;  it  is  infufheient  for  their  pur- 
pofe  ;  it  becomes  expedient  that  they 
nave  ltavc  to  trample  common  laws, 
decency,  and  government  under  foot : 
but  the  general  peace  of  a  natioq  re- 
quires that  they  be  reflrained  from 
fuch  outrage  ;  tin's  reiiftancc  ftimu- 
lates  their  worft  pafTions  ;  they  com- 
plain that  they  want  liberty,  that  they 
are  {laves,  and  live  under  tyrannical 
government.  A  (Tilled  by  thousands 
of  men  as  worthlcfs  and  unprincipled 
at  themfelves,  they  encroach  by  little 
and  little  on  the  lenity  of  good  go- 
vernment, until  they  have  deprived 
laws- of  their  force,  and  given  to  the 
nation  an  example  of  refiftauce  to 
wife  governors,  as  the  only  means  of 
fecuring  the  permanency  of  their  rel- 
iefs libcrtinilm.  Mercy  is  an  ene- 
my to  fudden  harfhnefs;  lenient  mea- 
fures  are  carried  into  execution,  but 
without  effeft  ;  and  in  the  fpace  of 
a  very  few  years,  authority  has  loft 
its  nerve,  and  laws  are  merely  records 
of  what  has  been  but  ufelefs  in  the 
prevention  or  puniihment  of  the 
•Mies  that  arc. 


All  our  blef£ngs,  all  our  paffiont 
and  affections,  are  fubje&ed  to  a  cer- 
tain regular  progrefs ;  they  all  incline 
to  the  extreme,  but  the  true  enjoy- 
ment of  them  lies  in  the  mean,  A 
good  mind  may  enjoy  thofe  blefiings 
and  be  grateful  for  them  while  they 
lad,  but  it  is  only  a  great  mind  that 
can  make  them  lad  for  ever.  It  is  a 
great  mind  that  diflinguiihes  between 
rational  friendmip  and  a  temporal  y 
enthufiafm  ;  between  oeconomy  and 
avarice ;  between  gcnerofity  and  pro- 
digality ;  between  liberty  and  licen- 
tioufnefs.  It  is  *  great  mind  only  that 
can  fo  enjoy  a  blefiing  as  to  know 
that  it  is  tranfttoiy  in  its  com- 
mon nature,  and  only  permanent 
when  we  can  reflect  on  it  with  plea- 
fure.  It  is  a  great  mind  only 
that  can.fo  reft  rain  the  paflions  of 
youth,  and  the  inequalities  of  tcm* 
per  in  manhood,  as  to  prevent  them 
from  accumulating  and  accelerating 
the  calamities  of  life,  and  making 
man  mifcrable  in  the  midfl  of  hap- 
pi nefs  which  he  is  too  weak  to  en* 
joy.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  great  mind 
only  that  can  prevent  us  from  mifta? 
king  the  power  of  doing  good  fqf 
a  permiflion  to  do  whatfoever  ill  out 
paflions  or  our  profligacy  may  fug- 

gell. 

Liberty  is  of  two  kinds ;  liberty 
to  do  good,  and  liberty  to  do  ih\ 
The  fir  ft,  good  men  enjoy:  the  latter 
bad  men  in  a  certain  degree  do  enjoy  | 
that  is,  they  are  permitted  to  be 
their  own  enemies,  and  only  reftrain* 
cd  from  being  public  pcfts.  But  the 
liberty  to  do  good,  and  the  liberty  to 
do  ill,  cannot  be  feparated,  becaufc 
men  enttitain  different  ideas  of  good 
and  ill,  and  we  can  only  judge  of  one 
or  the  other  by  obferving  their  ten- 
dency, whether  it-be  mod  tohappineff 
or  mifcry.  In  this  country  they  arc 
clofely  united;  and  their  being  but 
few  diflindions.  between  the  one  an4 
the  other,  and  thofe  few  liulf  attend* 
ed  to  and  lefs  enforced,  we  not  onlf 
goflcia  the  power  af  drinf  gotf,  fa* 
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pofed  to  all  the  temptations  of 
oufnefs* 

order  to  judge  whether  the 
complaints  of  the  want  of  li- 
tre jufl,  let  usconfider  in  what 
xrty  confifts.  ft  is  commonly 
d  into  religions  and  civil ;  the 
r  regarding  toleration  to  wor- 
3od  in  whatfoever  manner  we 
;  and  the  latter  fecuring  to  us 
roptrties,  perfons,  &c. 
the  firfl  place,  We  are  at  liberty 
rfhip  one  God,  or  two  Gods, 
Gods  at  all. 

:ondly,  We  are  at  liberty  to 
that  there  is  a  God,  to  impugn 
octrine  of  the  Trinity,  to  deny 
xi Hencs  of  a   Saviour,  and  to 
that  when  men  die,  there  is  an 
f  them;  and  that  it  is  as  abfurd 
peel  eternal  life  for  man,  as  it 
expect  that  the  afhes  of  burnt 
(hall  in  another  world  revive 
nite  into  folid  mattes. — We  may 
,  likewife,  that  the  world  was 
lally  a  chaos  ;  and  that  the  pre- 
objects  in   it  made    themfelvet 
mt  any  aififtance  from  a  fuperior 
g  ;  that  man*6  mind  is  a  bundle 
rat,  put  together  nobody  knows 
,  and  difpofed  of  afterwards  no- 
knows  where  ;  that  dogs  and 
nave  fouls  to  be  faved  as  well  at 
;  that  an  Atheift,  a  Dei  ft,  or  a 
Jiinker,  it  a  man  of  greater  libe- 
•  of  fentiment  than  a  Chrillian  ; 
die  Scriptures  are  a  collection  of 
I,  calculated  to  frighten  old  wo- 
and  children,  but  very  much  be- 
i  the  attention  of  a  man  of  fpirit. 
lirdly,   We   are   at   liberty   to 
lip  our  Maker  according  to  the 
of  the  Church  of  England,  of 
land,  of  Rome,  or  of  the  Qua- 
Arminians,  Socinians,  Mctho- 
,  or  any  other  form   whatever. 
•Or,  if  we  are  pleafed  to  neglect 
kip  of  cveiy  kind,  there  is  no  law 
<yer  to  make  us  act  otherwise. 
p  if  we  attach  ourfelves  to  any 
:-we  sure  ftill  at  liberty  to  break 

qfh  tte  rukt  of  tint  fcet,  and 


give  our  aififtance  to  reduce  its  pri- 
mitive fanctity  to  a  level  with  the  pre- 
vailing profligacy  of  the  age.  1  will 
not  enlarge  on  this  fubject;  it  may 
be  difagreeable. 

Fourthly,  We  are  at  liberty  to  live 
fingle,  chaftely,  or  to  marry  ;  we  are 
at  liberty  to  enter  the  hcufc  of  a 
friend,  to  feduce  his  wife  into  the 
bafeft  of  crimes,  or  his  daughter  from 
her  duty,  her  character,  and  her 
happinefs!  we  are  at  liberty  to  keep 
a  miftrefs,  or  tovifit  the  promifcuoua 
meetings  of  the  abandoned  ;  we  are* 
in  fhort,  at  liberty  to  violate  the 
ties  of  marriage  and  of  affection,  to 
introduce  raifery  and  reraorfeinto  a 
houfe  where  happinefs  and  confeious 
innocence  ufed  to  delight  to  dwell. 

Fifthly,  We  are  at  liberty  to  prey 
on  the  fortune  or  happinefs  of  our 
neighbour  in  whatfoever  manner  we 
pleafe  ;   to  impofe  on  his  credulity* 
nay,  to  derive  the  greateft  wealth  from 
abuiing  the  goodnature  and  unfufpec- 
ting  curiofity  of  a  nation  ;  to  erect 
fchools  of  infamy  in  the  moft  fa- 
fhionable  places;  to   improve  every 
weaknefs  of  a  benevolent  people  into 
felf-intereft  ;  and,  like  the  enemy  of 
mankind,  to  go  about  feeking  whom 
we  may  devour.     In  the  courfe  of 
trade,    the   unguarded   moments  of 
ingenuous  friend Aiip,  and  on  every 
occafion,  may  we  enrich  ourfelves  at 
the  expence  of  others;  and  thus  it  it 
often,  that  the  riches  which  might 
have    made  thoufands    happy,   are 
heaped  on  a  wretch  who  cannot  en* 
joy  them.     We  are  at  liberty  to  op- 
preft  the  fallen,  and  make  the  mise- 
rable yet  more  miferable.— Or,  we 
^are  at  liberty  to  return  good  for  evil, 
to  raife  and  fupport  neglected  me- 
rit, to  wipe  away  tears  from  the  eyet 
of  the  afflicted,  and  create  a  futile 
even  in  the  houfe  of  mourning.     We 
are  at  liberty  to  liftcn  to  all  the  calk 
of  humanity  and  mifery,  and  to  em* 
ploy  our  wealth  in  alleviating  the 
woes  of  others,  and  thereby  increa* 
Sag  our  own  bappiuds* 
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Sixthly,  Wc  arc  at  liberty  to  read 
all  books ;  to  ftudy  whatever  fcience 
we  pleafe  :  nor  are  we  lefs  free,  if  we 
never  open  a  book,  and  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  lcicnce. 

Seventhly,  We  enjoy  the  liberty  of 
the  prefs.  In  what  this  originally 
contifted,  I  cannot  well  determine. 
At  prefent-  by  it  we  are  at  liberty  to 
print  blafphemy,  treafon,  and  profli- 
gacy ;  books  to  alienate  ud  from  our 
God,  our  King,  and  our  duty :  wc 
mre  at  liberty  to  print  the  moil  ob- 
icene  books  that  ever  difgraced  the 
invention  of  man  ;  to  fell  them  in 
public,  to  advert ifc  them  in  common 
newfp3pers,  to  fpeak  in  praife  of 
them  in  newfpapers,  to  promote  the 
fale  of  them  in  whatever  manner  we 
plcafe,  to  extend  it  to  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  thus  to  infufe  the  deadliclt 
poifoninto  the  minds  of  theyoungand 
the  unthinking  of  both  fcxes.  Whe- 
ther there  are  any  law*  again  ft  fuch 
writings  or  not,  it  is  not  for  me  to  fay; 
but  is  it  of  any  confequence  that  wc 
have  laws,  if  they  are  not  carried  in- 
to execution  ?  I  rather  fuppofe,  in 
charity  to  our  legislators,  both  fpi- 
ritual  and  civil,  that  it  is  not  at  pre- 
fent  in  their  power  to  fupprefs  ob- 
fcene  books.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
think  that  they  arc  not  willing  to  do 
fo.— We  are  alfo  at  liberty  to  print 
books  in  ufeful  fciences  ;  and  a  bluf- 
fing, beyond  all  others,  invaluable  to 
t  benevolent  mind !  We  are  at  liber- 
ty to  make  what  attempts  we  can  to 
counteract  the  operations  o£  liber- 
tine writers,  and  to  employ  both  wit 
and  argument  to  render  vice  ridicu- 
lous, and  vicious  writers  contemp- 
tible. To  this  liberty  we  owe  the  befl 
works  that  ever  appeared  in  any  lan- 
guage. 

Eighthly,  Wc  ate  entirely  free  to 
exercife  the  tongue  and  pen  of  ca- 
lumny and  faifehood.  How  grate- 
ful ought  fome  newfpapert  to  be  for 
this  liberty  ? — By  it  they  enjoy  the 
unlimited  privilege  of  traducing  any 
character  however  great  or  goodj  of 


reprobating  any  mcafure  of  govern- 
ment however  falutary,  of  difturbing 
the  peace  of  private  families,  of  turn- 
ing into  ridicule  things  fac»-cd,  and 
familiarizing  the  lower  claiTis  with 
habits  of  diflQitisfuction  and  dit'obc- 
dience — Supreme  bit  fling  ! — They 
have  even  the  liberty  to  contribute, 
and  that  in  no  inoii/idei'ibit  de- 
gree, to  the  defolation  of  th-jir  coun- 
try, by  mifleading  the  » {Tectums  of 
the  ignorant  from  the  government 
tindtr  which  they  live,  and  making 
that  government  an  object  of  pity 
or  of  derifion  to  other  Rates — Hap- 
py country  !  wlicie  t-ij  is  liberty— 
The  time  was,  when  the  very  de- 
bates of  Parliament  were  concealed 
from  the  public  eye,  and  when  it 
was  criminal  to  puhlifh  them — Bar- 
barous and  tyrannical  were  thofe 
times,  when  a  man  would  have  bctn 
pilloried  for  a  political  paragraph, 
convicted  criminally  for  cool  cenjidc- 
rathns,  yea,  hanged  for  a  /-rnf— 
Perifli  the  memory  of  fuch  Gothic 
actions  !  No — i -at  her  let  us  turn  our 
eyts,  for  a  proof  of  the  fuperiority 
of  the  prefent  fyftem  of  liberty,  to 
the  riots  in  1780,  when  thofe  mea 
who  had  been  the  fubjects  of  diur- 
nal malevolence  for  a  icries  of  years, 
were  the  very  perfons  moil  in  danger 
of  being  knocked  on  the  head. — Had 
a  fpirit  of  moderation  actuated  poli- 
tical critics  before  that  time,  the 
mob  would  have  been  at  a  lofs  for 
victims — but  a  fpirit  of  moderation 
is  aflavifh  fpirit. 

Of  the .  ten  commandments,  I 
know  none  which  we  may  not  break 
even  literally — Stealing  comes  with- 
in the  fphere  of  our  liberty;  and 
murder  is  a  crime  whofe  enormity  is 
entirely  done  away  by  a  new  fet  of 
laws,  commonly  called  iatvj  of  ho- 
nour.—\n  a  word,  our  liberty  is  the 
liberty  of  doing  juft  as  we  pleafe— of 
doing  all  manner  of  good,  or  all 
manner  of  wickednefs ;  of  robbing, 
provided  it  be  not  on  the  high- 
way;  of  Healing,  provided  we  do 
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Hot  enter  a  man's  houfe  by  a  lad- 
der; of  murder,  provided  we  go 
about  the  work  coolly,  and  after 
due  notice  given  ;  of  adultery,  pro- 
vided there  be  no  legal  proof ;  and 
of  every  degree  of  calumny,  pro- 
vided we  have  the  art  to  lurk  under 


the  cover  of  ZA — PQ~or  any  other 
anonymous  fignature.  When  to  the 
above  obfervatiom,  we  add  the  free 
ufe  and  importation  of  every  luxury, ' 
and  the  practice  of  every  vice,  £ 
think  our  Liberty  may  be  called  com* 
plete.  Weftminfl.  Mag* 


y/DEFBNCB  of  the  SLAVE  TrADE. 


SIR, 

I  Observed  in  your  lad  Magazine 
an  elegant  performance  on  the 
flavery  of  the  negroes  of  the  Weft 
Indies.  While  I  admire  that  huma- 
nity which  directs  the  author's  pen, 
I  cannot  help  regretting  it  mould 
have  induced  him  to  plead  fo  bad  a 
caufe.  Were  the  negroes  in  their 
native  country  free  and  civilized, 
and  po  fit  fled  of  thofe  finer  feelings 
which  he  afcribes  to  his  vifionary  he- 
ro, there  might  perhaps  be  fome  rea- 
fon  for  his  complaints  :  but  if  we  re- 
flect for  a  moment  on  that  (late  of 
flavery,  rudenefs,  and  barbarifm,  in 
which  they  are  immerfed  in  the  if  na- 
tive country,  we  will  foon  agree  they 
cannot  change  for  the  worfe.  Wan- 
dering am  id  ft  tracklefs  deferts  or 
boundlefs  forefts,  where  foot  of  Chri- 
ftian  never  trod,  deftitute  of  the 
common  neceflaries  of  life,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  all  the  fury  of  inclement 
ikies ;  their  fit  u  at  ion  affords  only  one 
complicated  fecne  of  mifery.  It 
would  be  (hocking  indeed  to  the 
feelings  of  humanity  to  paint  that 
defpotifm  they  are  fubje&ed  to  in 
their  own  climate.  Defpotifm  in 
any  country  is  difcordant  to  the 
finer  feelings  of  the  human  foul, 
but  more  efpectally  in  a  barbarous 
age.  In  civilized  periods,  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity  repref6  the  unfeel- 
ing rigour  of  the  tyrant ;  but  in  more 
unpobfhed  ages,  his  lawlefs  fury 
knows  no  bound.  The  fervitude,  then, 
of  the*  negroes  is  to  them  a  happy 
fllMMPfC..  ft  relieves,  them  from  tl^e 


barbarous  defpotifm  of  their  native 
tyrants,  and  fubjects  them  to  more 
civilized  matters. 

1  agree  with  the  author  in  repro- 
bating every  unnecefTary  feverity  to 
thefe  unhappy  beings  ;  but,  at  the 
fame  time,  1  cannot  help  observing, 
that  freedom  would  prove  to  them  a 
real  misfortune.  Habit  reconciles 
human  nature  to  every  poflible  fitua- 
tion ;  and  a  change,  however  to  the 
better,  may  fometimesbe  difagrceable. 
Snatch  the  Hottentot  from  the  dirt 
of  his  native  huts,  and  place  him  in 
a  palace,  and  he  will  be  unhappy* 
Bear  the  Greenlander  from  his  dreary 
regions  to  foine  climate  blefred  with 
the  verdure  of  perpetual  fpring,  and 
dill  he  will  be  miferable.  The  inhabi- 
tant of  a  defpotic  country  looks  with 
contempt  on  that  freedom  which  wc 
adore.  To  give  the  negro  freedom, 
would  be  to  deftroy  his  happinefs;  for 
flavery  is  become  congenial  to  his  na- 
ture. 

I  might  now  expatiate  on  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  the  meafure  to  preferve  our 
fugar  i(land8,  which  would  otherwife 
be  ruined  ;  I  might  mention  the 
loffes  our  trade  would  thereby  fuflain, 
and  the  advantages  that  would  accrue 
to  our  natural  foes :  but  thefe  are 
topics  fo  often  infiflcd  upon,  that  I 
think  it  entirely  unnecefTary  to  men- 
tion them  here.     I  am, 

SIR, 

Yours,  &c. 

CASSIUS. 


Edik.  March  is. 
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Reflections  on  the  State  ^Natural  History  amongfl  the  Ander.ts / 
and  on  the  Caufes  of  the  Fittion  wherewith  their  Narrations  abound. 


TH  £  connexion  of  the  arts  and 
fciences  one  with  another,  has 
been  fitly  compared  to  ihe  continuity 
©fa  circle.  Con  fide  red  in  a  progref- 
five,  as  well  as  in  an  united  view, 
they  may,  with  equal  propiiety,  be 
likened  to  a  body  of  foldiers  ;  in  the 
movements  of  which,  thofe  in  the  ad- 
vance will,  as  long  as  there  are  no 
©bftru&ions  in  the  way,  be  regularly 
followed  by  the  lines  behind  them. 

From  this  mutual  dependency,  the 
improvement  in  any  one  in  particu- 
lar mud  be  proportional,  in  a  great 
meafure,  to  the  progrefs  of  the 
whole :  with  all,  however,  this  is 
Sot  the  cafe  ;  and,  whilft  the  greater 

Cut  moves  only  with  the  body  at 
rge,  there  are  fome  which  can  pufli 
themfelves  forward  independent  of 
the  reft,  and  can  leave  them  for  a 
while  at  a  diftance  behind. 

In  the  earlier  ages,  therefore,  du- 
ring the  infant  Hate  of  the  arts  and 
fciences,  chiefly  in  the  latter  kind 
would  advancement  be  made ;  and 
the  greater  number,  helplefs  of  them- 
felves, and  unaided  by  others,  would 
for  a  long  time  remain  at  a  (land. 

Now,  there  is  reafou  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  contemplation  of  thofe  ob- 
jects of  nature  by  which  he  would  be 
furrounded,  would  be  the  firft  employ- 
ment Of  the  thinking  part  of  created 
man,  when  the  neceflities  of  life 
were  once  fatisfied,  and  the  conveni- 
ences thereof  duly  provided  for.  And 
hence  it  is  not  improbable,  that  na- 
tural hiftory  is  a  feience  of  rem ot eft 
antiquity.  This,  though  in  thefe  days 
dependent  for  its  incrcafe  on  the  help 
of  the  reft,  might,  before  the  time  of 
the  flood,  when  neither  the  race  of 
men  nor  of  beafts  were  very  widely 
(tffperfed,  have  made  greater  advan- 
ces than  many  of  the  others:  but 
afterwards,  when  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  were  diffufcdly  featured 


over  every  traft,  obfervation  would  be 
deprived  of  many  of  its  objects,  and 
curiofity  would  not  have  the  means  of 
indulgence.  All  that  could  be  known, 
therefore,  of  thofe  individuals  of  na- 
ture which,  couiined  to  particular 
climes,  particular  nations,  on  ac- 
count of  the  imperfection  of  naviga- 
tion, could  nut  poflibly  fee,  muft  be 
wholly  referred  to  the  traditional  ac- 
counts received  from  thofe  whom  the 
Divine  pica fu re  had  preferred  front 
the  flood.  But  as  memory  by  de- 
grees would  unavoidably  lofe  much 
of  what  oral  tradition  had  taught,  the 
bulk  of  fads  would,  after  a  time,  be 
fadly  dim  in  idled.  And,  the  defi- 
ciency of  truth,  as  is  always  the  cafe, 
being  freely  fupplicd  by  the  intro- 
duction of  fidtion,  the  hiftorical  de- 
scriptions of  many  of  the  individuals 
of  the  natural  world  would,  in  the 
end,  be  little  more  than  tales  of  in* 
vention. 

Hence,  in  the  later  ages,  when  the 
hand  inftead  of  the  tongue  became 
the  recorder  of  what  was  known,  na- 
tural hiftorians,  in  their  accounts  of 
thofe  individuals  they  never  had  feen, 
and  which,  for  want  of  the  meant, 
they  never  could  fee,  could  only  re- 
late what  tradition  had  told  them; 
and,  unfurnifhed  with  the  power  for 
making  proper  inquiry,  would  be  ob- 
liged, in  fome  meafure,  to  give  cre- 
dit to  ftories  which  they  could  not 
contradict ;  and,  in  many  inftan- 
ces,  to  admit  of  fid  ion  in  the  place 
of  fa&. 

Thefe  tilings  being  confidered,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  account  foe 
the  many  fabulous  narrations  and 
idle  tales  which  occur  in  the  writings 
of  the  naturalifts  of  old,  particularly 
in  the  works  of  Ariftotle,  JElian,  and 
Pliny.  Of  thefe,  JElian  was  perhaps 
the  moft  credulous.  He,  of  all  o* 
tberi}  feems  to  hate  takes  the  greis- 
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•ft  delight  in  exciting  the  wonder  of 
bis  readers  by  the  marvellous  hiflories 
wherewith  he  abounds.  One  in  fiance 
of  ingenious  ( I  mould  fay  abfurd )  fic- 
tion X  mall  here  mention ;  fince  his 
recital  of  it  muft  afford  a  confpicu- 
ous  proof  of  his  propenfity  this  way. 
"   Wolves    (fays   he,    in   the    20th 
chapter  of  the  7th  of  his  17  books, 
*ipt  iuuv  tltohhr )  are  exceedingly  fa- 
vage.     It  is  faid  by  the  Egyptians, 
that  they  even  devour  one  another, 
and  pra&ife  the  following  ftratagem 
for   that  purpofe.     Having  formed 
themfelves  into  a  ring,  they  all  run 
round  till  one  of  them,  feized  with 
a  giddinefs  from  that  vertiginous  mo- 
tion, fuddenly  drops:   At   that  in- 
ftant  all  the  others  ru(h  upon  him, 
tear  him  to  pieces,  and  eat  him  up!" 
There  is  fomething  fo  (trikingly  im- 
probable that  hungry  favage  wolves 
would  ceremonioufly  and  deliberately 
take  fuch  a  flep  as  this  to  fatisfy  the 
cravings  of  their  impatient  appetites, 
that  it  is  truly  aflonifhing  that  fuch 
a  ftory  mould  ever  have  been  invent- 
ed, and  ftill  more  wonderful  that  it 
mould  ever  have  found  its  way  into 
the  writings  of  a  natural  hillonan. 

But,  allowances  being  made,  as 
they  certainly  ought  to  be,  for  the 
times  in  and  the  circumftances  un- 
der which  the  naturalifts  above  men- 
tioned wrote,  fuch  kind  of  faults  we 
ihall  readily  over- look:    perfuaded, 


that  had  they  had  the  fame  opportu- 
nities of  voyaging  to  diftant  tra&s* 
as  every  one  now-a-days  has ;  had 
the  intercourfe  of  men,  and  the  com* 
munication  of  knowledge,  been  as  ea- 
fy,  as  extenfive,  and  as  frequent  in 
thofe  times  as  they  are  in  the  pre— 
fent  j  and,  laftly,  had  they  then  had 
thofe   grand  repofitories   and   great 
collections  of  whatever  is  worthy  pre-' 
fervation,  of  which  every  civilized  na- 
tion is  now  pofTcfTed :  a  flu  red,  I  fay^ 
that  with   affiftance  like  this,  they, 
would  have  traced  out  the  truth  xn> 
thefe  things  as  far  as  the  moderns' 
have  done  ;  and  that  under  the  fame 
difadvantages,  thofe  of  our  own  times 
would  have  fallen  into  as  many  er-; 
rors.     Amidft  a  multitude  of  fiction* 
by  which  the  ancients  are  obfeured* 
much  reality  will  be  certainly  found 
by  thofe  who  will  be  at  the  pains  o£* 
an  attentive  examination.    And  they 
who  hold  in  cheap  eftimation  what* 
ever  our  fore-fathers  have  done,  muft 
furely  require  to  be  told,  that  though 
the   moderns   may  boafl   of  having 
piled  up  the  building  which  catches 
the   eye;    the  firm    foundation,  the 
more  important  part,  which  is  hid- 
den from  our  fight,  whereupon  the 
fuperflru&ure  is   raifed,  and  which 
alone  gives  (lability  to  the  whole,  is 
the  work  of  thofe  who  lived  in  earlier 
times. 

MONACHUS, 


Comparison  of  the  Modern  and  Ancient  Orators. 


LOrd  Monboddo  mentions  a  fact, 
which  appears  to  me  to  furnifti 
s  better  folution  than  any  that  has 
jet  been  given,  of  a  qu  eft  ion  that 
has  long  divided  the  fentiments  of  the 
learned,  I  mean  the  reafon  why  the 
ancients  excelled  the  moderns  in  elo- 
quence ;  for  that  they  did  excel  them 
in  this  polite  art  is  universally  admit - 
ted,  even  by  thofe  who  are  lead 
jmjadked  in   favour  of  antiquity. 


True  it  is,  his  Lordfhip  does  not 
draw  the  fame  inference  from  this 
fa&  that  I  mean  to  draw.  He  has 
produced  it  for  a  very  different  pur- 
pofe. No  matter  :  the  inference  is 
not  the  lefs  natural  or  the  lefs  ob- 
vious on  that  account.  The  firft 
contriver  of  a  machine  or  inftru- 
ment,  does  not  always  forefce  the 
various  ufes  to  which  it  may  be  ap- 
plied* 
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One  of  the  principal  reafons  af- 
(lgned  by  thole  who  have  written  up- 
on this  iubject,  for  the  fupcriority  of 
the  ancients  above  the   moderns  in 
the    art   of  eloquence,  is  the   great 
(implicit)',  as  well  as  the  Cmall  num- 
ber of  their  laws,  by  which  their  o- 
rators  were   not  only  hit  at  liberty, 
but  were  even  in  Conic  rxuafure  obli- 
ged to  addrcCs  tlumCclvcs  to  the  c- 
quity  of  the  judges,  inftead  of  draw- 
ing their  arguments  fiom  edablifhcd 
rules  and  precedents.  Now,  as  equity 
'  is  rather  of  a  va^uc  and  indeterminate 
natuie,  depending   very  much  upon 
the  Centirr.cn ts  01  mankind,  and  be- 
ing different  in  the  opinion  of  diffe- 
rent ptrfons,  it  evidently  follows,  that 
their  orators  had  a  fair  opportunity, 
and  even  a  diong  temptation,  to  a- 
dorn  their  Cue? clics  with  all  the  flow- 
crs   of  rhttcric.     The  cafe   is  very 
different  in  modern  times  and  modern 
government'!,  elpecially  in  our   own 
government.       Here  the  laws  are  (o 
numerous  and  Co  comprehenlive,  a3 
to  take  in  almoil  every  caCe  that  can 
poflibly  happen.      The  confcquencc 
19,  that  our  public  Cpcakcrs,  at  lead 
in  their  Judicial  pleading?,,  art-  obliged 
to  adhere  ilrictly  to  the  rigid  letter 
of  the  law.     1  hey  have  no  need  to 
paint  in  Jlrong  colours  the  atrociouC- 
nefs  of  the  crime  of  which  the  cul- 
prit is  accufed.     Their  only  hutinefs 
is  to  prove  that  he  is  cither  guilty  or 
innocent  of  the  charge  ;  and  if  he  h 
guilty,  tl  e    law   will  determine  the 
nature  as  well  as  the  degree  of  his 
puuifhmc-it. 

Another  rcafon,  commonly  alle- 
ged  for  the  fupcrioriiy  of  the  ancient 
orators  above  the  modern  is,  that  the 
former  always  adi'rvflld  themfclvcs 
to  mr:rc  numerous  and  more  mixed 
bodies  of  people  than  the  latter.  In 
the  petty  dates  of  ancient  Greece, 
the  oiators  had  frequently  the  whole 
body  of  the  citizen*,  which  Cometimes 
comprehended  the  whole  Cubjects  of 
♦he  date,  for  their  hearers.  This  was 


attended  with  a  double  advantage1* 
In  the  fird  place,  it  inCpired  them 
with  aftionger  deiire  to  excel;  as  it 
is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  a  man  will 
always  exert  himfclf  with  greater  Ipi- 
rit  when  he  fpeaks  to  a  large,  than 
when  he  direct*  his  difeourCe  to  a 
Cmall  affcmbly.  And  this  defire  of 
excelling  would,  in  general,  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  proportionable  ability 
to  do  fo.  The  vigour  of  perform- 
ance is  commonly  in  proportion  to 
the  intcnfencCs  of  ddire  ;  and  it  is 
very  judly  remarked  by  Come  moral 
or  metaphyseal  writer,  vhcCe  name 
I  cannot  atpreCent  iccolledt  ( I  think 
it  is  either  Mr  Hume  or  l)r  John- 
Con),  that  a  itroug  propeniity  to  any 
particular  art  or  fcience,  is  generally 
accompanied  with  an  equal  genius  or 
capacity  for  it. 

The  other  advantage  is  this :  the 
circumdance  oC  being  lidened  to  by 
a  numerous  audience  gave  the  orator 
an    opportunity    of   working    more 
powerfully  on  the  psflions,  the  pre- 
judices,   and   the    affections    of  hi* 
hearers;  for  though  Cmall  bodies  of 
men  may  be  guided  by  reafon,  yet 
large  bodies  are  almoit  always  in- 
fluenced by  paffion.  The  rule,  which 
holds  in  the  material  world,  is  directly 
reverfed  in  the  moral,  or  the  rational. 
In  the  former,   the  larger  a  body  is, 
it  is  the  more  difficult  to  move ;  but 
in  the  latter,  the  larger  it  is,  it  is  the 
more  eafily  moved.  Hence  it  is,  that 
the   ancient   orators,    in  haranguing 
the  large   affemblies  to  whom  they 
commo.ily    Cpoke,    addreffed    them- 
Cclvcs  not  to  the  reafon,  but  to  the 
paffionsoC their  hearers;  and  it  is  well 
known,  that  in  moving  and  controll- 
ing  the  paflions,    and   thereby    in- 
fluencing and  directing  the  conduct, 
the  great  fecret  of  oratory  confifts. 

Befidcs,  the  ancient  affemblici 
were  not  only  the  more  eafily  led  ift 
conCequence  of  their  being  numerous, 
but  likewife  becauCe,  from  this  vert 
circumdance,    the  greater   part  of 
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them  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  con- 
Jifled  of  the  molt  ignorant  and  the 
moil  uninformed  of  the  people  ;  and 
it  is  a  certain  faft,  that  every  man 
in  proportion  to  1h6  ignorance,  is 
more  under  the  dominion  of  pafuon, 
and  lefs  under  the  guidance  of  rea- 
fon.  One  of  the  moil  numerous  af- 
femblies,  to  which  an  orator  in  mo- 
dern times  has  an  opportunity  of  ad- 
drt  fling  himfelf — I  mean  a  politi- 
cal orator  ;  for  as  to  the  elo- 
quence of  the  pulpit,  I  leave  it  at 
prefent  entirely  out  of  the  queftioo 
— is  the  Britifh  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons; but,  I  believe,  it  will  be  al- 
lowed, even  by  the  moft  enthufiallic 
admirers  bt  antiquity,  that  a  Britifh 
Houfe  of  Commons  is  a  more  learned 
and  more  intelligent  body  than  a  Ro- 
man or  an  Athenian  mob  ;  and  that 
therefore  the  fame  abilities  which 
enabled  a  Cicero  or  a  Demoilheues 
to  command  the  refutations  of  their 
countrymen,  would  by  no  means 
enable  a  Britifli  fenator  to  gain  the 
fame  afcendency  over  his  fellow- 
members. 

A  third  reafon   that  is  ufually  af- 
figned  for  this  fuperiority  of  the  an- 
cient? above  the  moderns  in  the  art 
of  eloquence,   is,  that  the  former  in- 
dulged themfelvcs  in  a  more  fpiritcd 
delivery,  and  a  more  vehement  ac- 
tion, than  the  latter  ever  employ,  or 
perhaps  {even  dare  employ,  without 
Tunning  the  rifle  of   making  them- 
felves  ridiculous.     The  celebrated  o- 
pinion  of  Demoflhenes  on  this  firb- 
je&    is    well    known.      Being  afked 
what  was  the  iirll   part  of  oratory  ? 
he  anfwered,  Action  :  what  was  the 
feeond?  Action:  what  was  the  third? 
he  (till  aniwertd,  Alilioii ;  thereby  in- 
iinuating,  tlr.rt  action  was  the  prin- 
cipal qualification  of  an  orator,  and 
that  all  oilier  qualifications,  without 
this,  would  he  of  little   or  no  avail. 
Agreeably  to  this  maxim,  the  action 
.of  the  ancient  orators  was  of  the  moft 
jM^d  and  animated  kind.     The  fup- 
jjttf*  ffdih  W  Aampiug  *  ith  the  foot> 
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was  one  of  their  moft  moderate  and 
ufual  gcflures  ;  though  it  is  now  ba- 
il iihed  from  the  pulpit,  the  fenate* 
and  ttte  bar,  as  too  vehement;  and  is 
only  admitted  into  the  theatre,  to 
accompany  the  cxpreflion  of  the  moil 
violent  paflions. 

Many  other  rcafons  for  this  fupe- 
riority of  the  ancient  orators  to  the 
modern,  arc  al lodged  by  different  au- 
thors ;  but  the  piincipal  one,  in  my 
•opinion,  is  the  fa<ft  that  is  mention- 
ed by  Lord  Monboddo,  and  which  I 
alluded  to  above.  It  is  .this  :  Before 
the  invention  of  printing,  books  be- 
ing only  in  mannfeript,  were  fo  fcaice 
and  i'o  dear,  that  it  exceeded  the  *» 
bility  of  any  but  perfons  of  the  very 
firil  fortune  to  pinch  ale  an)-  confi- 
derable  number  of  then.  To  thofe 
of  little  or  no  fortune,  they  were 
abfolutely  inaccePtble.  The  confe- 
rence was,  that  w!.ate\  :r  fhare  of 
knowledge  a  man  was  then  poiTcfTed 
of,  he  was  obliged  to  treafurc  it  up 
in  his  memory,  to  carry  it  perpe- 
tually about  with  him,  and  to  have 
it  ready  upon  all  occafions,  and,  as 
it  were,  at  his  finger's  end. 

The  cafe  is  very  different  in  mo- 
dern times.  That  the  moderns  are 
more  learned  than  the  ancients,  I 
have  not  the  lea  ft  doifot ;  but  a  great 
part  of  a  modern  fcholar's  know- 
ledge lies  in  his  books,  which  he  can 
confult  whenever  he  pleafes.  He 
thinks  it  unneceffary  to  burden  his 
memory  with  a  great  number  of  mi- 
nute particulars.  He  holds  it  fuffi- 
cient  to  remember  the  leading  fafts 
of  hi  {lory,  and  the  general  princi- 
ples of  arts  and  fciences  ;  but  as  to 
the  details  of  either,  he  frequently 
fuffers  them  to  efcapc  his  memory, 
confeious  that,  by  means  of  his 
books,  he  can  eafily  recall  them 
whenever  he  has  occafion  to  employ 
them  for  any  particular  purpofe. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  an  ancient  fcho- 
lar,  confidered  finglyand  by  himfelf, 
and  without  any  foreign  aid  and  af- 
fiftance,  was  a  much  more  accom- 
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plifhed  character  than  a  modern ;  but 
allow  the  latter  to  call  in  thofe  aids, 
and  that  afHftance  which  he  has  al- 
ways near  him,  and  which  he  can 
command  whenever  he  pleafes,  and 
lie  outftrips  the  former  by  infinite  de- 
grees. 

This  very  difference,  however,  af- 
forded the  ancients  a  furprifing  ad- 
vantage over  the  modems  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  eloquence ;  for  I  believe  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  an  indifputablc 
feet,  that,  csteris  paribus*  every  man 
will  make  a  more  capital  figure,  ei- 
ther as  a  private  fpeaker  or  a  public 
orator,  in  proportion  as  he  has  his 
knowledge  more  at  his  command, 
and  ready  to  produce  on  every  occa- 
sion. Hence  we  find,  by  daily  ex- 
perience, that  a  man  poffeffed  of  a 
Very  moderate  (hare  of  knowledge, 
will  fom crimes  eclipfe  another,  who 
is  perhaps  mailer  of  ten  times  his 
learning;  and  indeed  it  is  a  common 
remark,  that  the  mod  learned  and 
ingenious  men  are  frequently  the  raoft 
aukward  and  ungainly  fpeakers  Ad- 
difon  could  hardly  open  his  mouth  in 
parliament. 
'    Add  to  this  another  confederation, 


which  perhaps  is  of  no  lefs  import* 
ance,  and  that  is,  that  the  ancient 
orators  were  perpetually  engaged  in 
the  exercife  of  their  art,  as  it  was  the 
only  means  they  had  of  communica- 
ting their  fentiments  to  the  inferior 
orders  of  the  people;  whereas  the 
moderns  have  a  lefs  direct  indeed, 
but  at  the  fame  tiuie  a  much  more 
compre  hen  five  method  of  doing  fo. 
For  I  believe  I  may  affirm,  without 
being  charged  with  being  guilty  of 
exaggeration,  that  for  one  difcourfe 
that  is  now  addrefTed  to  the  people 
in  public  harangues,  there  are  a  thou- 
fand,  and  even  ten  thoufand  addrefs- 
ed  to  them  in  print.  What  was  for- 
merly done  by  the  tongue,  is  now 
performed  by  the  prefs. 

If  you,  Sir,  or  any  of  your  cor re- 
fpondents  can  favour  the  public  with 
a  more  fatisfa&ory  folution  of  this 
curious  queftion,  1  (hall  be  glad  to 
hear  it;  for  though  now  firmly  con- 
vinced of  the  juftnefs  of  my  reason- 
ing, yet  I  am  not  fo  wedded  to  my 
own  opinion,  as  not  to  be  willing  to 
change  it  for  a  better. 

1  am  yours,  &c. 

REFLECTOR. 
T.  and  C.  Mag. 


Ancient  working  of  Mines  in  travelling  through  Siberia;  ^  M.  Pallas. 


IN  travelling  thro'  the  fouthern  part 
of  this  immenfe  country,  we  dif- 
cover  frequent  traces  of  a  population 
much  more  numerous  than  what  it 
jcould  boaft  of  at  the  time  of  its  me- 
morable conqueft  by  the  Ruffians. 
One  does  not  indeed  perceive  thofe 
monuments,  whofe  ruins  teftify  the 
pride  and  magnificence  of  their  an 
cient  founders :  here  are  neither  tern- 

Slc8,  theatres,  nor  aqueducts.  The 
abitations  themfelves  are  only  indi- 
cated by  certain  entrenchments  which 
a  genius  for  war  caufed  to  be  reared, 
and  which  time  has  almoft  effaced, 
pn  the  other  hand,  there  are  here 


found  tombs  of  a  fizc  often  prodi- 
gious; and  fuch  as  reverence  alone 
for  the  memory  of  anccftors  could 
have  engaged  barbarous  nations  (who 
are  always  indolent)  to  erect  from 
thofe  rude  materials  which  nature  of- 
fered, and  which  time  has  more  re- 
fpected  than  the  greater  part  of  the 
productions  of  art  of  the  polifhed  na- 
tions of  antiquity. 

Thefe  tombs  ex  id  every  where  in 
the  difcovered  regions  which  extend 
along  the  great  chain  of  mountains 
bordering  on  Siberia.  Their  number 
and  vaft  fize  are  no  where  more  ob- 
fcrvablc  than  along  the  rich  tracti 
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between  the  rivers  Abakan  and  Oru- 
youfs,  upon  the  weftcrn  banks  of  the 
Yenifci,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Al- 
taique  Alps.  This  rccals  the  idea  of 
the  Scythians;  of  whom  it  is  faid.  in 
Quintus  Curtius,  that  they  challen- 
ged the  conqueror  of  Darius  to  come 
and  attack  them  nigh  the  tombs  of 
their  anceftors.  The  choice  of  the 
ground,  the  excellent  paftures,  the 
abfence  of  every  trace  of  mafonry,  or 
any  fixed  habitation,  announce  here, 
as  well  as  every  where  elfe  in  Siberia, 
the  ancient  nations  called  Nomades. 
And  the  number  of  very  large  tombs, 
grouped  together  as  in  cemeteries, 
prove  that  the  Yenifei  was  the  prin- 
ciple feat  of  the  empire  of  thefe  an- 
cient nations;  the  memory  of  whom 
no  longer  exifts  in  thefe  places,  and 
whom  the  Tartars,  the  actual  inha- 
bitants of  the  neighbourhood,  recog- 
nize not  for  their  anceftors,  being 
ignorant  even  of  their  very  name. 

By  an  examination* of  thefe  tombs, 
and  by  the  frequent  digging  into 
them,  which  has  been  privately  done 
for  the  fake  of  gain,  in  fpite  of  all 
prohibitions,  we  are  now  enabled  to 
clafs  them,  and  to  judge  from  their 
exterior  form  of  their  contents,  and 
of  what  we  may  expect  to  find  in 
them.  In  thofe  of  the  firft  clafs,  of 
which  M.Pallas defcribes  the  ftructure, 
there  are  generally  found  bones  of 
horfes  ;  then  one  or  more  fmall  cells 
rudely  conftructed  and  covered  with 
coarfe  (tones,  where  the  dead  bodies 
feem  to  have  been  interred  without 
coffin 3,  but  with  their  moveables  and 
moft  neceflary  utenfils.  '  The  ft  ate  of 
the  bones,  which  are  found  nearly 
deftroyed  in  thefe  tombs,  although  in 
a  dry  and  elevated  foil,  leaves  no 
doubt  of  their  high  antiquity ;  the 
little  riches  which  are  got  in  them, 
mark  a  people  without  luxury  and 
without  induilry.  It  is  only  in  the 
snoft  gigantic  of  thefe  tombs,  which 
we  muft  afcribe  to  the  chiefs  and  to 
the  richeft  perfons  of  the  nation, 
tfeat  there  have  been  fomc times  found 


utenfils  and  ornaments  in  gold  and 
filver ;  but  too  artificially  contlruc- 
ted  not  to  believe  them  productions 
foreign  to  that  nation,  and  which 
they  could  have  acquired  only  by 
commerce  or  plunder.  Moreover,  the 
iron  difcovered  in  thefe  fepulchres, 
whether  of  weapons  or  pieces  of  ar- 
mour, |diftinguifhes  tltem  very  re- 
markably from  the  other  clafs,  which 
merits  particular  attention 

The  tombs  of  the  fecond  clafs  are 
rarely  found  mixed  with  the  6rft ; 
fometimea  indeed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  oftener  collected  in  fepa- 
rate  and  diflinct  cemeteries,  ihey 
are  in  the  form  of  hillocks  or  mounds, 
of  different  fize  and  elevation ;  and 
being  raifed  with  eaith  taken  from 
the  plain  without  any  veftigc  of  fof- 
fes  or  trenches  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. Some  of  thefe  earthen  monu- 
ments are  fin  rounded  at  their  bafe 
with  vaft  manes  of  rock  fixed  in  the 
ground;  and  they  are  found  fome- 
times  accompanied  with  fome  huge 
ftone  with  heads  rudely  fculptured  on 
it,  or  marked  with  fome  unfhapely  ' 
figures.  Under  this  accumulation  of 
earth,  which  is  raifed  generally  two 
or  three,  and  fomctimes  four  or  five 
fathoms  above  the  level  of  the  plain, 
upon  a  circumference  of  60  or  150 
paces,  one  finds  feveral  caverns  often 
pretty  entire,  conftructed  of  coarfe 
larix  wood,  like  to  the  timber-work 
in  the  cottages  of  the  Ruffian  villa- 
ges, and  covered  with  rough  planks 
of  the  fame  wood  with  birchen  bark 
above.  It  is  known  that  thefe  two 
vegetable  fubftances  re  fid  corruption 
for  ages ;  and  certainly  they  could 
not  have  chofen  better  materials  next 
to  ftone  ;  which  laft  the  builders 
of  thefe  tombs  feem  to  have  avoided, 
becaufe  they  were  ignorant  how  to 
cut  and  faihion  them  into  a  regujar 
mafonry,  for  otherwise  they  had  them 
within  their  reach  ;  and  one  finds 
even  fomctimes  mattes  of  them  pla- 
ced by  way  of  roof  upon  thefe  wooden 

caverns*  • 
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A  remark,  efleotial  to  be  made 
here,  is*  that  bcfidcs  certain  fmall 
pieces  of  workmanship,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  little  plates  of  beaten  gold, 
there  are  taken  from  thefe  tombs  a 
very  great  number  of  inftruments  and 
utcnfils,  all  of  copper  and  brafs.  The 
wrought  gold  and  copper  contained  in 
thefe  tombs,  and  of  which  the  cabinet- 
of  the  academy  of  Peterfburghpoficfles 
a  very  numerous  collection,  have  forms 
fo  rude,  and  abound  fo  much  in  all  thefe 
tombs,  that  one  rauft  neceflarily  a- 
fcribe  the  fabrication  of  them  to  this 
ancient  people  of  whom  they  arc  the 
monuments.  They  had  undoubtedly 
lhe  means  and  induilry  to  procure  to 
themftlvcs  the  fir  it  fubllances  in 
plenty  enough  to  expend  thorn  on 
their  fepulchtcs  :  for  the  tombs  of 
the  pooreil  fort  are  hardly  ever  with- 
out fome  pieces  of  thefe  two  metals; 
and  thofe  of  the  rich  contain  very 
large  quantities  of  gold  in  plates, 
which  excite  the  greedinefs  of  the 
diggers.  We  can  no  longer  doubt 
that  this  people  were  either  ignorant 
of,  or  at  lea  ft  neglected,  the  ufe  of 
iron,  iince,  in  fpite  of  the  prodigious 
number  of  very  rich  iron- mines  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  YenifeV,  all 
their  cutting  inftruments,  hatchets, 
knives,  daggers,  points  of  lancets 
and  arrows,  were  of  copper.  Works 
of  filrer  are  as  rare  in  thefe  tombs  as 
thofe  of  iron,  left  perhaps  through 
ignorance  of  the  mode  of  obtaining 
it  from  the  mines,  than  through  the 
deficiencies  of  every  mineral  which 


contains  it  in  that   neighbourhood! 
Thefe  details  conduct  the  acade- 
mician to  the  true  fubject  of  his  me- 
moir.    He  has  no  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving whence   this  ancient  people 
drew  their  gold   and  their  copper, 
when  he  con  fide  rs  the  frequent  tiaces 
of  ancient  mines  which  arc  found  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  ever)-  where, 
where    fuch    monuments   have    been 
left.     Since  the  Kuifians  have  begun 
to  work   the   trcafures  contained  in 
the   bowels   of   Siberia,    they    have 
hardly  cut  a  vein,  or  opened  a  mine, 
where  the  ancient  miner*  had  not  al- 
ready  tried    their    foitune.      Their 
works,  tho*  lefs  deep,  have  ever  fer- 
ved  as  traces  to  the  modem  miners; 
but  it  is  obfcrvable,  that  thefe  an- 
cient works  have  only  touched  upon 
mines  of  copper,  tafy  to  work  and 
melt,  and  upon  ochres  charged  with 
grains  of  gold.      Wherever  the  rock 
is  llrong,   the  works  have  been  con- 
ducted fuperficially,  iu  only  fcratch- 
ing  the  ftirfacc  of  the  veins  moll  cx- 
pofed   by  the  falling  down  of  the 
rock.     In  beds   lefs   refractory,  the 
ancient    workers     have     penetrated 
deeper,  even  as  far  as  10  or  20toifes. 
M.  Pallas  on  this  fubject  has  entered 
into  large  details ;  and   he    reports, 
that  they  have  dug  from  the  heart  of 
the  ochre  mines  the  fkelcton  of  a  man 
crumed    by  their   falling   in,  whofe 
mineralifed  bones  were  accompanied 
with  his  work  implements,  and  a  lea- 
ther-bag filled  with  ochres  very  rich 
in  golden  grains. 

Journ.  EncyCm 


An  Improv ement  propoftd* 


HPHOUGH  born  and  bred  out  of 
■*-  Scotland,  1  have  been  many 
years  fettled  in  it  *,  and  fince  I  came 
into  it,  have  conftantly  attended 
the  Prcfbyterian  worfhip.  I  believe 
it  will  not   be  refufed,    that   our 


preachers,  of  late  years  efpcciallyt 
have  in  general  paid  fuch  attention 
to  what  they  are  to  deliver  from  the 
pulpit,  that  we  have  now  not  a  few 
whofe  compofitions  equal  even  thofe 
that  are  the  moll  rcfpe&able  pulpit- 
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#rators  of  any  eftablifhmcnt  in  Chri- 
ftendom. 

Everlince  I  have  been  able  to  re- 
Heft  upon  the  different  tenets  held  in 
religious  fubjedh  by  the  numerous 
adherents  to  the  Chriitian  name,  as 
far  as  I  have  hadcurioiity  and  time  to 
look  into  them,  I  acknowledge  my 
partial  attachment  for  the  Scotch  c- 
ftablimment,  as  at  prefent  reduced  to 
that  ftandard  of  moderation  founded 
on  a  mutual  forbearance  of  fuch  as 
confeiemioufty  diffent  from  our  com- 
munion ;  and  this  my  attachment  has 
yearly  incrcafed,  only  one  circum- 
ftance  excepted,  to  which  I  flatter 
myfclf,  that  the  judicioufly  devout 
will  give  their  hearty  afTent. 

I  have  ever  thought  the  multipli- 
plicity  of  prayers  in  the  Englifh  fer- 
vice,  together  with  thtir  brevity,  no 
recommendation  to  that  mode  of 
worfhip;  though  as  prayer  and  praife 
are  immediate  addreffes  to  God,  and, 
as  I  take  it,  the  chief  end  of  our 
hebdomadal  meetings,  I  cannot  but 
allow,  that  the  Epifcopal  fervicc  has 
an  cflential  advantage  over  at  lead  a 
great  number  of  our  religious  public 
aflcmblies  ;  in  which  the  time  fpent 
in  devotional  exercifes  does  not  bear 
a  fuitable  proportion  to  that  which  is 
taken  up  in  preaching. 

Our  extemporary  prayers,  as  they 
are  called,  may  now  in.  general  be 
heard  and  followed  with  pleafurc  by 
the  molt  intelligent  audience,  as  thsy 
are  equally  replete  with  pious  fenti- 
ments  and  correct  did  ion.  Our  ver- 
fion  of  the  pfalms,  though  not  ele- 
gant comparatively  with  fome  otheis, 
recommends  itftlf  as  a  clofe  tra inf- 
lation ;  and  in  fome  places  is  not 
dcilitute  of  what  I  (hall  take  the  li- 


berty to  ftyle  the  Jrmplex  munditih. 
Would  our  mini  It  era  portion  out 
tbe  time  allotted  for  divine  fervicc io 
as  at  lead  to  divide  it  into,  three 
parts*  equal  or  nearly  fo,  that  prayer 
and  praife  may  have  each  their  pro- 
per (hare  thereof  with  the  public  dif- 
Courfes,  I  prefumc  our  meetings 
would  be  with  more  propriety  "faid 
to  be  for  publie  worlhip  than  at  pre- 
fent. Some  mode  neUr  to  this  is  what 
I  would  be  extremely  plcafed  to  fee 
introduced. 

'  I  know  many  think  it  would  be 
more  becoming  to  (tand  dp  .when  we 
are  praiiing  God  :  but  as  fuch  a  re- 
form might  offend  thofe  who  make 
up  the  greateft  body  of  our  reli* 
gious  affcmblies,  I  am  inclined  to 
recommend  the  old  cuftom  :  though 
mod  earncftly  would  I  recommend 
to  all  heads  of  families  to  encourage 
the  cultivation  of  chureh-irmGc,  that 
as  we  are  now  by  our  enlightened  pa- 
llors entertained  and  initru&ed  ele* 
garitly  as  well  as  fcripjturally,  w£ 
the  hearers,  by  praiiing  the  great  Je- 
hovah with  underftanding  hearts,  and 
in  fweet  melodious  (trains,  may  have 
our  public  devotions  gone  through 
all  of  a -piece*  R. 

EDiN.Mar.  3.? 
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P.  6\  I  have  not,  unfclddm„ 
been  (hocked  with'  the  ill-timed  haite 
of  fome  preachers,  who,  after  a  dif- 
courfe  of  an  hour's  length,  or  near- 
by it,  have  concluded  the  fervicc 
with  a  prayer  and  pfalm,  both  dif~ 
patched  in  little  more  than  five  mi- 
nutes. This  is  net  an  obfervation 
of  mine  alone;  and  from  it  has  been 
drawn  a  cftnclufionnot  over  friendly  to 
the  devotion  cf  the  preacher.  R. 


Obsertations  an  AkClimatb  </Nice,  in  a  Letter  frsm  D.  Puoh,  M.  D. 

to  Sir  George  Baker,  Baronet. 


%*bJCE  view,  lays  the  author;  in  this     infirm  (late  of  health  may  force  tneu* 
-Ata  publication,  is  to  render  ferv ice     to  feek  relief  in  foreign  climes.  And 


_  force  theft 
publication,  is  to  render  ferv  ice     to  feek  relief  in  forcigi 
^O  thofe  X)f  my  countrymen,  wbofe     as  this  phe?»  Nice,  is  fo  much  re- 
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fortcd  to  by  Englifh  invalids,  it  it 
my  earneft  wifh  to  render  them  all 
the  information  and  afliftance  in  my 
power,  and  1  feci  myfelf  particularly 
called  on  to  be  minute  in  my  ac- 
count of  it. 

The  city  of  Nice  is  the  capital  of 
that  county  in  Piedmont,  which  be- 
longs to  the  king  of  Sardinia. 

The  country  about  Nice  is  molt  de- 
lightful and  plcafant,  all  which,  from 
the  Cattle  Hill,  or  even  from  the  ram- 
parts, is  taken  in  at  one  view,  and 
looks  like  an  enchanted  fpot  or  gar- 
den of  Paradife  ;  the  whole  plain  be- 
ing highly  cultivated  with  vines, 
pomegranates,  almonds,  &c.  as  alfo 
with  evety  fpecics  of  evergreens,  as 
oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  and  ber- 
gamots.  The  hills  are  fhaded  to  the 
tops  with  olive  trees;  amongft  which 
are  interlpcifed  the  caffinas  or  coun- 
try houfes,  which  add  great  warmth 
to  the  landfcapc.  The  gardens  be- 
longing to  them  are  full  of  rofe- 
trees,  carnations,  ranunculas,  vio- 
lets, and  all  forts  of  flowers,  which 
bloom  the  whole  winter.  Here,  in- 
deed, vegetation  continues  the  whole 
year,  and  the  inhabitants  may  juftly 
be  faid  to  enjoy  a  perpetual  fpring ; 
for  although  Nature  repofes  herfelf 
during  the  winter  months  in  moft  o- 
ther  countries,  (he  is  ever  a&ive  and 
indefatigable  here. 

The  fun  in  this  climate,  during  the 
winter  months,  produces  a  heat  near- 
ly equal  to  that  in  the  month  of  May 
in  England.  Such  alfo  is  the  fere- 
nity  of  the  air,  that  one  fees  nothing 
above  one's  head  for  months  toge- 
ther, but  the  moil  charming  blue  ex- 
panfe  without  clouds. 

The  walks  near  this  city  are  very 
pleafant  and  numerous:  but  the  rides, 
which  are  very  much  confined,  arc 
flony  and  di (agreeable,  except  the 
two  where  the  carriages  pafr ;  the 
one  by  the  fea-fide,  as  tar  as  the  Var, 
about  five  miles  ;  and  the  other,  a- 
bout  two  miles  from  the  New  Gates 
oa  the  Turin  road,  between  two  lofty 


mountains,  by  the  fide  of  the  river 
Paglian. 

There  is  a  market  tolerably  well 
fupplied  with  provifions,  fuch  as 
beef,  pork,  mutton,  and  veal.  The 
lamb  is  fmall,  and  often  poor:  the 
poultry  is  very  indifferent,  and  dear  ; 
but  game  is  plentiful  and  rtafonable, 
unlefs  there  be  much  company.  There 
is  no  fcarcity  offifh;  but  the  belt  forts 
are  dear  :  the  butter  is  good,  and  ra- 
ther cheap;  the  bread  very  indifferent 
indeed.  The  greateft  part  of  their 
provifions  come  from  Piedmont. 

I  hope  I  have  given  a  juft  account 
of  this  beautiful  little  country,  with 
refpect  to  its  external  and  pleafing 
form:  let  us  now  look  into  its  incon- 
veniences, and  the  more  intercfting 
parts  with  refpect  to  thofe  who  come 
here  for  the  purpofc  of  recovering 
loft  health. 

Amongft  the  many  dif agree  able 
things  are  to  be  reckoned  the  incre- 
dible number  of  flies,  fleas,  bugs, 
gnats,  &c.  Thefe  never  fink  into  a 
torpid  ftate,  as  in  colder  climates, 
but  are  troublefomc  all  the  winter* 
Gnat- nets  are  fixed  to  all  the  beds, 
without  which  there  would  be  no 
flecping.  The  trades-people  arc  ex- 
tremely impofing  in  all  their  deal- 
ings; and  the  Englifh  in  general, 
with  every  degree  of  circumfpedtioo, 
cannot  guard  again  ft  their  knavery. 
Servants  of  every  kind  are  the  molt 
abandoned  cheats,  flovenly  and  lazy ; 
the  lodging-houfes  excefhvcly  dear, 
both  in  town  and  country,  which 
they  force  you  to  take  for  fix  months, 
or  they  will  not  fuifer  you  to  enter. 
Care  mult  be  taken  to  make  the  mod 
particular  agreements  upon  every  oc- 
cafion ;  for  if  the  leaft  tittle  be  left 
to  their  honour  or  good  nature,  you 
will  pay  dearly  forfalfely  attributing 
to  them  qualities  which  this  clafs  of 
the  inhabitants  very  rarely  poflefs. 

It  is  neceflary  to  ftate  thefe  diffi- 
culties, becaufe  it  is  important  to 
the  cure  that  the  patient  fhouid  en- 
joy every  comfort,  and  poflefii  an  e- 
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id  calm  mind  ;  for  in  as  much 
miet  is  difturbed,  or  his  tern- 
Bed,  by  fo  much  is  his  cure 
d. 

climate  now  demands  our  at- 
The  air,  as  I  before  ob- 
is fercne,   and  perfectly  free 
loifture  ;  whatever  clouds  may 
led  by  evaporation  from  the  fur- 
ig  fca,  feldom  hover  long  over 
nail  territory,  but  are  attrac- 
the  mountains,  and  there  tall 
or  fnow.     As  for  thofe  which 
from  more   diftant  quarters, 
rogrefs  hitherward  is  obltruc- 
thefe  very  Alpine  mountains, 
rife  one  over  another  to  an  ex- 
many  leagues. 

air  being  thus  dry  and  elaftic, 
w&y  that  it  mu(l  be  agreeable 
confutations  of  thofe  who  la- 
lnder  disorders  arifing  from 
icrves,  obilru&ed  perfpiration, 
i  fibres,  a  vifcidity  of  lymph, 
languid  circulation  :  But  as 
mo  fp  he  re  is  llrongly  impreg- 
with  marine  fait,  which  is  ea- 
ifcoverable  when  there  are 
breezes  from  the  fca,  the  fur- 
*  die  hands  being  covered  with 
>rine  very  fenfible  to  the  tafte, 
Lie  diforders  are  common  a- 
:  this  people.  This  quality 
:  air  ariles  from  the  high 
ains  which  hem  it  in,  and  pre- 
s  free  communication  with  the 
iding  atmofphere;  in  which 
ine  particles  would  be  diffufed 
ftened,  were  there  a- free  cir- 
>n. 

s  country  hath  continually  va« 
wind,  as  it  is  furrounded  by 
ains,  capes,  and  flraits.  Bythefe 
wd  fuddeti  variations,  particu 
1  the  months  of  March,  April, 
[ay.  the  human  comlitution  is 
affected  than  by  the  current 
;  whiKt  the  fun  gives  fo  great 
that  you  can  fcarcc  take  any 
lit  out  of  doors,  without  being 
1  into  a  breathing  fweat,  the 


wind  is  frequently  fo  keen  and  pier- 
cing, that  it  too  often  produces  the 
mifchievous  eifr&s  of  the  pores  thug 
fuddenly  opened  ;  as  colds,  pie  unties, 
peripneumonits,*  ardent  fevers,  rheu* 
matifms,  &c.  The  heat  rarefies  the 
blood  and  juices,  while  the  cold  wind 
conftringes  the  fibres,  and  ob(lru&& 
perfpiration.  Hence  in  the  winter- 
months,  you  never  meet  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Nice  without  his  cloak  wrap- 
ped about  him,  and  his  mouth  and 
nofe  (lopped  with  his  handkerchief 
or  muff,  that  the  air  might  not  en- 
ter into  his  lungs  without  palling 
through  a  medium  to  foften  it^  Hence 
alfo  he  wears  feveral  flannel  wai  it  coats 
and  the  warmclt  clothing. 

To  what  difeafes  then  are  the  in^ 
habitants  of  this  country  moft  fub- 
jedl  ?  They  are  troubled  with  fevert 
of  various  kinds,  in   mod   or  all  of 
which  I  found  the  lungs  concerned  ; 
fcrophulas,  rheumatifms,  ophthalmias^ 
fcorbutic  putrid   gums,  with  ulcers 
and  eruptions  of  various  forts.     The 
moft  prevailing  diflemper  feemed  to 
he  a  marafmus.     1  frequented  their 
hofpitals  often,  and  found  thefe  to  be 
the  chief  difeafes ;  all  which  are  fi-. 
milar   to   thofe   in  the  hofpitals  of 
Naples  and  other  towns  near  the  fea- 
coait  in  Italy.     But   if  the  inhabi- 
tants themfelves,  whofe  very  looks 
betray  marks  of  ill  health,  afforded, 
not  fuch  numerous  proofs  of  the  un- 
wholefomenefs  of  this  air,  1  am,  alas! 
furniihed  with  too  many  by  my  un- 
happy  countrymen,    who    wintered 
there  in  1783.     There  were  24  fa- 
milies, befides  feveral  tingle  Englifh 
gentlemen,  the   whole  of  which  a- 
mountcd  to  the  number  of  136  per- 
fons ;  and  I  believe  very  {ew  of  thofe 
who  came  thejre  on  account  of  the 
air,  found  the  expe&ed   benefit:   I 
can   except  only  two  ;    one,  an  el- 
derly gouty  gentleman ;  the  other,  a 
tender,  weakly,  low-fpirited  gentle- 
man, with  a  ilow  fever  at  times  ;  but 
both  had  found  lungs.      The   only 
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eonfumptive  cafes  I  faw  at  Nice  were 
fix  young  gentlemen,  and  a  lady  ra- 
ther advanced  in  years  ;  all  of  whom 
died  in  the  courfe  of  the  winter. 
Three  of  thefe  young  men  were  fo 
ft&ive  and  cheerful  at. times,  even  to 
a  day  before  their  deaths,  that  there 
was  reafon  to  hope  for  their  recovery. 
Had  they  flayed  in  England,  or  fume 

}>arts  of  the  fouth  of  France,  I  firm  - 
y  believe  that  four  of  the  fix,  if  not 
now  alive y  would  at  lead  have  pro- 
trailed  their  days. 

The  climate  anddifcafes  of  Naples 
are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Nice.  The 
air  of  both  is  evidently  too  (harp 
and  penetrating  for  eonfumptive  pa- 
tients. Remains  there  then  to  be 
tried  any  plan  which  may  be  prefe- 
rable? I  will  be  hardy  enough  to  fug- 
geft  one,  which  appears  to  me  to 
challenge  fairer  hopes  of  fuccefs. 

The  moderate  warmth  and  re- 
frefhing  verdure  of  England  are  fure- 
ly  preferable  to  the  fultry  funs  and 
changeable  piercing  winds  of  Italy. 
Let  the  eonfumptive  patient  make 
choice  of  Abergavenny  in  South 
Wales  for  his  fummer  refidencc ; 
ufe  proper  excrcife,  and  drink  goats 
whey.  Jf  he  be  of  a  lax  habit,  the 
Tilbury  waters  will  be  an  excellent 
common  drink.  As  foon  as  winter 
threatens  approach,  let  him  remove 
to  the  environs  of  Briflol,  take  hotfe- 
cxercife  on  the  Downs  as  often  as 
the  weather  and  his  ftrcngth  will  ad- 
mit ;  and  drink  the  hot-well  waters 
under  the  direction  of  an  able  phyfi- 
cian,  who  will  afliil  him  likewife  in 
the  application  of  proper  medicine i 
and  diet.  Should  this  method  prove 
ineffectual,  I  fhould  advife  a  trial  of 
the  fouth  of  France.  The  parts  to 
which  I  mould  give  the  preference 
for  a  winter  refidence  are  the  envi- 
rons of  the  city  of  Avignon,  near  the 
famous  fountain   of  Vauclufe,  Nif- 


mes,  or  Pezenas,  where  the  air  is  as 
dry,  and  much  more  pure  than  that 
of  Italy. 

As  the  fun,  during  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  Augufl,  is  extremely- 
powerful  in  Provence  and  Langue- 
doc,  let  him  remove  to  Berrage  or 
Banniers,  both  iituated  amongll  the 
mountains,  where  the  air  in  thefe 
months  is  temperate  and  agrecaLL*, 
the  living  cheap,  good  cows  and 
goats  milk  in  plenty,  and  fume  of 
the  waters  in  each  place  beneficial  in 
difeafes  of  the  lungs,  as  have  betn  ex- 
perienced by  many  who  have  drunk 
them  under  thofe  complaints.  The 
Cevennes  mountains  alfo,  which  a- 
bound  with  many  medicinal  fprings, 
afford  feveral  places  of  an  agreeable 
fummer  retreat.  In  November,  let 
him  return  to  his  winter's  rcfidence. 
If,  after  a  fair  trial  for  two  years,  he 
fhould  find  no  relief,  I  mould  fear 
that  his  diforder  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  (kill.  As  there  are 
but  few  drugs  to  be  had  either  in 
France  or  Italy,  and  thofe  few  of 
the  mod  ordinary  quality,  let  me  ad- 
vife the  invalid  to  furnifh  himfelf 
with  a  cheft  well  filled  with  the  bell 
Englifli  medicines.  Let  me  add  an- 
other remark  before  I  quit  this  to- 
pic. It  is  commonly  thought  th.it 
the  moid  and  foggy  atmoiphere  of 
Great  Britain,  fo  loaded  as  it  is  with 
humid  particles,  renders  the  inhabi- 
tants more  liable  to  catarrhs,  rhcu- 
matifms,  fevers,  pulmonary  com- 
plaints, and  other  difeafes  arifing 
from  obflrudled  perfpiration,  thau 
thofe  of  milder  climates;  but  let  the 
inhabitants  on  the  fea-coafls  of  Ita- 
ly, who  are  fo  horribly  afflicted  witta 
thefe  difeafes,  and  than  whom  there 
are  not  more  mifctable  objects  in  all 
Europe,  teflify  to  the  contrary  of 
this  received  idea. 
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The  Felu-beg,  no  part  of  the  ancient  Highland  Dress. — Part  of  a  Let* 

ter  from  I  yam  Baillie  of  Abereachan%  E/q; 


IN  anfwer  to  your  inquiry,  I  do 
report,  according  to  the  bed  of 
my  knowledge,  and  the  intelligence 
of  perfons  of  credit  and  very  advan- 
ced ages,  that  the  piece  of  Highland 
drefs,  termed  in  the  Gaelic  felit-begf 
and  in  our  Scots  lit  tie  kilt3  is  rather 
of  late  than  ancient  ufage. 

The  upper  garment  of  the  High- 
landers was  the  tartan  or  party- 
coloured  phid,  termed  in  the  Gaelic 
breccan  when  buckled  round  by  a 
belt,  and  the  lower  part  plaited  and 
the  upper  loofe  about  the  ihoulders. 
The  drefs  was  termed  in  the  Gaelic 
feli.-p  and  in  the  Scots  kilt,  it  was 
a  cumberfome  unwieldy  habit  to  men 
at  work  or  travelling  in  a  hurry,  and 
the  lower  daft  could  not  afford  the  cx- 
pence  of  the  beltsd  troivfen  or  breeches. 
They  wore  fhort  coats,  waiftcoats, 
and  iliirts  of  as  great  length  as  they 
could  afford;  and  fuch  parts  as  were 
not  covered  by  thefe,  remained  naked 
to  the  tying  of  the  garters  on  their 
hofe. 

About  50  years  ago,  one  Thomas 
Rawlinfon  an  Englifhman,  conduc- 
ted an  iron  work  carried  on  in  the 
countries  of  Glengarie  and  Lochaber; 
he  had  a  throng  of  Highlanders  em- 
ployed in  the  fervice,  and  became 
very  fond  of  the  Highland  drefs,  and 
wore  it  in  the  neateit  form ;  which  I 
can  aver,  as  I  became  perfonally  ac- 
quainted with  him  above  40  years  ago. 
He  was  a  man  of  genius  and  quick 
parts,  and  thought  it  no  great  ft  retch 
of  invention  to  abridge  the  drefs,  and 
make  it  handy  and  convenient  for  his 
workmen  :  and  accordingly  directed 


the  ufmg  of  the  lower  part  plaited  of 
what  is  called  the  felie  or  kilt  as 
abpve,  and  the  upper  part  was  fet  a- 
fide  ;  and  this  piece  of  drefs,  fo  mo* 
dclled  as  a  diminutive  of  the  former, 
was  in  the  Gaelic  termed  felie-bcg(beg 
in  that  tongue  fignifics  little9)  and  in 
our  Scots  termed  little  kilt ;  and  it 
was  found  fo  handy  and  convenient, 
that,  in  the  ihoTtefl  fpacc,  the  ufc  of  it 
became  frequent  in  all  the  Highland 
countries,  andin  many  of  our  northern 
Low  Countries  alfo.  This  is  all  I  cam 
fay  about  the  date  and  form  ofthe/*//>- 
begy  and  what  was  formerly  ufed  in 
place  of  it.  And  I  certify  from  my  owa 
knowledge,  that  till  I  returned  from 
Edinburgh  to  refide  in  this  country 
in  the  year  1725,  after  fcrving  feven 
or  eight  years  with  writers  to  the  fig- 
net,!  never  faw  the  ftlie-beg  ufed,  nor 
heard  any  mention  of  fuch  a  piece  of 
drefs,  not  [even]  from  my  father, 
who  was  very  intelligent  and  well 
known  to  [acquainted  with]  High* 
landers,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  83 
yeais,  and  died  in  the  year  1730', 
born  in  May  1655. 

The  flic-beg  is  in  its  form  and 
make  fomewhat  fimilar  to  a  woman's 
petticoat,  termed  in  the  Gaelic  boi- 
licoat ;  but  differs  in  this,  that  the 
former  is  not  fo  long  nor  fewed  iu 
the  fore -part,  but  made  to  overlap  a 
little  The  great  felie  or  kilt  waa 
formed  of  the  plaid  double  or  two*  . 
fold;   the  felie*beg%  of -it  fingle. 

I  ufey*and  not  ph  in  fpelling/2- 
lie  Jig,  as,  in  my  eftccm,  more  a- 
dapted  %o  the  Gaelic. 

Match  12.  1768. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Monthly  Magazine  ] 

Cavils  at  Milton. 

IN  ftudying  the   works   of  great     have  often  found  it  an  amufing  ex- 
men,  especially  of  thofe  who  have     ercife,  and,  if  I  have  not  dcA;«v«*A» 
Amrtd  irregularity  ia  their  genius,  I    mvfdf,  UVtWkfe  aw  m&w&ahc  w»% 
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to   endeavour  to  amend,  alter,  and 
new-model  their  productions.       i  he 
j>rrfump:itiD  of  the  itt.vr.pt  I  confefs 
may  be  great ;  b-:t  w[\h  me  it  u  like 
»ftcrer  crime  committed  b\  one  whofe 
"conference  is  af!ecp,  while  no  fears  of 
difcorery  terrify  his  imagination.      I 
rndeavjur  to  csft   ahde  that  veil   of 
prejudice,  which  to   minds  of  fenfi- 
bility  cover?  the  naked  follies  of  the 
great,   and   to    be  afs  familiar  with 
their  works  as  it  they  were  the  off- 
fpring  of  my  own   brain  ;    crafing, 
Tarying,  tranfpofing,  cavilling  often 
at  thole  paiTages  I  raoft  admire.    The 
refult  is,  that  either  from  a  juft  con- 
cluJion  of  the  judgment,  or  a  mifcon- 
ception  of  the  fancy,  I  think  myfelf 
raifed  in  fome  degree  above  my  ordi 
toary  level  towards  that  of  my  author, 
and  kindred  ideas  to  his  infpire  me, 
fct  the  fame  time  that  1  am  more  fen- 
fiblc  of  his  merit  from  the  little  im- 
prefCon  the  weak  fhafu  of  my  criti- 
cifm  are  able  to  make  upon  an  ar- 
mour of  proof,  which  prefents  only 
thofe  openings  which   the  imperfec- 
tion, irreparable  from  human  nature, 
is  not  able  entirely  to  clofe. 

Th"  defire  of  communicating  to 
Others  the  pleafure  I  have  felt  my- 
fclf,  joined  with  that  of  fcribbling, 
Induces  me  to.be  f  r  the  prefent  your 
correspondent  r  and  to  explain  my- 
felf ftill  more  fullyr  I  fend  you  a 
fpecimen,  which  1  make  no  doubt 
will  fill  with  horror  "  and  pangs  un- 
felt  before,"  almoll  every  admirer  of 
the  great  Milton  The  prcfumptu- 
o.us  freedom  with  which  he  is  treated, 
aftonifhes  even  myfelf,  who  am  the 
perpetrator  of  the  audacious  deed.  I 
intitle  my  lucubrations, 

Cavils  at  Milton.     Book  I. 
L.  i.  "  Of  min'i  fiifl  di ("obedience."  &c. 

Variation. 

Of  man'i  firft  difohedienee  and  the  tree 
Of  knowledge,  whofe  forbidden  fruits  were 

doth 
And  £deu's  loft,  an^  all  Mr  future  wo ; 


T»l!  by  the  S^n  of  Man  they  b«  reflorM: 
Sir.g  heave* ly  iruie,  ore. 

L.  14.  Can  a  fong  fly  ?  The  pro- 
priety of  NS  ikon's  language  here  is 
doubtful,  but  the  thought  is  fine.  It 
i*ajufl  compliment  which  a  great 
mind  pays  to  itfclf. 

Variation. 
1-  16.  Thii.gs  luutu-mpred  yet  by  other 
h«rd. 

Variation*. 
L.  18.     To  ia:;  ...,-a  aom.s  the  heait 
upr.!>!it  a;.d  j.i;«. 

L.ae.  Was  prcieut-r.rocJif.g  o'er  thf  vaft 
zb\  is. 

Has  a  dove  mighty  winjrs  9  jt  ^ 
better  to  give  no  form  at  all  to  this 
myfterious  fpiiit. 

L.  a  a.    Thou  nwd'fl  it  pregnant—   ^, 

L.  23.  The  expreflion  wants  accu- 
racy  too  much  to  be  good      Lo*w- 
nefi  is  not  in  the  man  himfelf,  but 
in    his  place.     Low  in  me  is  noa- 
fenfe. 

What  is  mean  raile  to  fuhlime. 

Query  ?  Might  not  it  be  "  raife  an** 
fublime  ?"  1.  e    make  fublime. 

L.  34.  •*  The  infernal  Ipirit :  he  it  was," 
&c. 

As  if  the  Holy  Ghoft  in  propria  per •- 
fona  were  anfwering  his  bold  and  pe- 
remptory que  (lion  ;  and  thus  the 
whole  of  the  poem  the  language  of 
the  Deity.  This  is  foariug  with  a 
witnefs. 

L.  30.  ••  Favour'd  of  heav'n,"  &c. 

It  fecms  indeed  very  extraordi- 
nary :  But,  on  the  other  hand,  tranf- 
gre fling  the  will  of  a  Deity  in  fo 
whimfical,  and  in  itfclf  fo  innocent 
an  inftance,  and  that  too  by  feduc- 
tion  artfully  planned  and  dexteroufly 
executed,  does  not  correfpond  with 
the  term  foul  revolt.  By  the  natural 
feelings,  the  religious  fentiments  may 
teach  the  contrary.  Milton  would 
have  done  better  to  have  left  it  out, 
and  made  the  proportion  more  gene- 
ral: Thus, 

f  awttr'd  of  h«av'a  fo  highly,  from  their 
God 
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In  black  rebellion  to  fall  offfo  foon  ? 
Who  firtt,  &c. 

L.41.  "  If  he  epp<Vd,"  Ac 
Milton  here  gives  you  to  under- 
/land,  that  Satan  trufisd  to  have  c- 
qualled  the  Moil  High;  and  doubted 
if  he  even  would  oppofi  him !  How 
inconfiftent  this  with  Satan's  know- 
ledge of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
which  Milton  often  notices  through 
the  poem ! 

L.  42.  "  Againft  the  throne  and  mnarthy 

of  Go,!,"  &c. 

This  is  an  unlucky  word.  It  fug- 
gefts  the  word  defpotifm  as  more  de- 
scriptive. 

L.  46.  "  With  hideous  ruin  and  com" 
bullion,  d->wn,"  3cc. 

Sound,  but  not  fenfe. 

L.  40.  "  Who«!urft  dey,"  &c. 

It  was  doubtlefs  an  in  (lance  of  great 
tourage  and  ambition ;  qualities  of 
the  mind  which  we  mortals  are  very 
apt  to  admire  ;  and  we  are  as  ready 
to  condemn  a  favage  cruelty  in  re- 
venging their  unfuccefsful  attempts* 
This  introduction  gives  us  a  fellow- 
feeling  for  poor  Satan  through  the 
whole  of  the  poem. 

L.  r^.   "  more  wrath" 

is  feeble  :  it  mould  be  greater  'wrath. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  rather  an  in  Tula  ted 
obfervation  ;  the  "  for  now  the 
thought,"  &c.  appears  at  firft  to  be 
an  explanation  or  proof  of  what 
went  before  ;  but  the  poet  really 
meant,  that  Satan's  future  crimes 
againft  our  full  parents  were  to  bring 
a  feverer  punifhment  upon  him,  and 
nothingof  this  gocseither  immediately 
before,  or  follows  immediately  after. 

L..  55    *•  Both  of  loll  happiuefs  and  lad- 
ing pain." 

It  would  feem  Milton  here  meant 
that  there  mould  be  an  antithefis. 
There  is  no  oppofition.  The  fitu- 
ation  admits  of  a  very  (Inking  one  ; 

ifoth  of  pill  happinefs  and  foiuic  wo ; 

'Or, 

Both  of  loft  happinefs  and  tnis'ry  found* 

And  the  picture  would  be  ftronger, 


could   the  idea  for  ever  be  put  in 
Of  pleafure  ever  loft,  aod  endlefs  pain. 
L.  57.  «•  That  witnclVd  huge affliction." 
The  afflicted  object  may  be  huge; . 
and  perhaps  this  is  the  fenfe  of  the 
poet ;  but  the  affliction  cannot.     It 
it  a  grofs  impropriety;   huge  joy, 
huge  pleafure,  huge  hope,  huge  fearv 
are  very  inelegant. 

"  Affliaion  and  difmay"  aix 

improper  colours  for  a  picture  of  in- 
fernal demons.  Obduracy,  pride, 
hate,  envy,  fortitude,  craft,  cruelty, 
are  more  proper  characterises. 

L. 60.  "Difmal Gtutuonw  affe aud wild" 
It  is  more  than  wurfte  and  nw'/</.— 
It  is  horrible,  hideous,  dreadful,  exe* 
crable. 

L.  6  c.  "  A  dungeon."  It  is  grea- 
ter than  a  dungeon. 

"   Great  furnace."      It  it 

greater  than  a  furnace.  Befides,  whf 
ever  heard  of  a  furnace  being  wafte 
and  wild? 

Variatiok. 

Round  he  throws  his  baleful  eyes, 
That  witnefs'd  dire  tii  ft  raft  ion  and  defpair, 
&c. 
The  difmal  fiiuation  ravagM  round 
With  fierce  con  fuming  fires;   yet  from,  Ac. 

L.  68 "  And  a  fiery  deluge.." 

The  poet  brings  in  the  fiery  de- 
luge here  again,  as  if  he  had  not 
been  defcribing  it  all  the  while,  but 
was  now  to  fay  fomethiag  on  it  for 
the  firfl  time 

L.  '69.  "  With  ever  burning  ful- 
phur  unconfumed."  Sound.  It  would 
have  had  a  good  effect  to  bear  the 
materials  of  the  fire  to  the  imagina- 
tion. 

L.  72.     "  Utter  darknefs." 

A  fcripture-phrafe  has  a  had  effect 
here.  We  had  before  darknefs  vi- 
fible,  by  which  wc  faw  fomc  objects 
though  dimly;  now  we  have  utter 
darknefs. — POiaw ! 

L.  74.  u  As  from  the  centre  thrice  to  th* 
utmoft  pole.*' 

This  line  does  not  fill  the  mind 
with  the  idea  of  prodigious  dif- 
tance.     What  is  the  utmoll  pole* 
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Variation. 

Morediftant  from  th.  blifsful  fea'sof  heav'n, 
Than  through  the  illimitable  ftarry  iphcrc 
From  pole  to  pole;  where  tdclcopic  art 
Id  rain  attempts  to  reach. 

L.  8o.  "  Long  afcer  known  in  P^leftine,*' 

Milton's  fancy  in  making  devils  of 
the  heathen  deities  •  correfponds  ex- 
actly with  the  im predion s  we  receive 
•f  them  from  the  fcriptures. 


L.  84.  "  If  thou  be'ft  he,"  &c. 

This  outfet  does  not  correfporii 
with  the  ferocity  and  ftcrnnefs  of  the 
character.  He  (hould  not  bewail  his 
fate,  but  be  above  it,  as  afterwards 
Milton  informs  us  even  the  common 
herd  of  devils  accomplilhed  ;  and 

Arm  ihe  obdurate  breafr. 
With  ftubborn  patience,  a&  wiih  uiplc  flccl. 

X. 


On  the  Coins  and  Medals  of  Scotland. 


THE  knowledge  of  the  coins  and 
medals  of  Scotland  has  hither- 
to been  in  a  great  meafure  confined 
to  the  antiquary  alone.  This  we 
imagine  has  been  occafioned  by  the 
few  books  that  have  been  written  on 
that  fubject,  the  high  price  which 
they  bear,  and,  above  all,  by  the  want 
of  a  proper  collection,  to  which  the 
ftudious  might  have  eafy  accefs.  To 
fupply,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power, 
thefe  defects,  we  have  thought  it  our 
duty,  for  the  inftruction  of  fuch  of  our 
readers  as  may  wifh  to  have  informa- 
tion on  that  fubject,  to  fclect  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  an  Eflay  on  Me- 
dals juft  publifhed,  which  contains 
much  ufeful  information  on  the  fub- 
ject in  general. 

"  There  is  no  certainty  of  any  coins 
being  ilruck  in  Scotland  till  the  reign 
of  Alexander  II.  which  began  in  the 
year  1214.  Thofe  afcribed  to  A- 
lexander  I.  there  is  little  doubt  be- 
long to  the  ficond  prince  of  that 
name ;  elfe  many  would  be  found  in 
the  long  reign  of  David,  who  fuc- 
ceedtd  Alexander  I.  And  though  the 
fhort  time  which  Malcolm  IV.  Da- 
vid's fucceflbr,  held  the  fecptre,  may 
excufe  the  want  of  his  coin6,  yet 
William  has  not  this  apology*  No 
coins  of  David  I.  Malcolm  IV.  or 
William  the  Lion,  are  found,  which 


are  not  afcribed  to  other  princes  hy 
the  belt  medalifts ;  thofe  of  the  laft,  in 
particular,  belonging  to  William  the 
Conqueror,  only  (buck  in  Norma- 
dy*. 

The  ferics  from  Alexander  II.  has 
not  thefe  difficulties  to  combat ;  and 
it  is  therefore  from  that  king  only 
that  we  (hall  date  the  commencement 
of  Scottifh  coin.  Nor  is  it  any  wou- 
der  that  no  money  (hould  be  tlruck 
in  that  kingdom  till  fo  late  a  period, 
when  its  want  of  mines,  and  its  di- 
flance  from  any  country  where  filver, 
the  only  metal  anciently  ufed  for  coin- 
age, is  found,  are  attended  to.  Not 
to  add,  that  the  kingdom,  by  no 
means  opulent  when  complete,  was 
divided  into  different  Hates,  till  the 
ninth  century,  when  the  Picts  were 
fubdued.  Soon  after  that  event, 
however,  the  money  of  England 
feems  to  have  made  a  gradual  pro- 
gref8  into  Scotland,  as  wculd  appear 
from  the  different  Englith  coins  of 
the  Saxon  and  Norma u  piincts  there 
found :  and  prior  to  that  period,  all 
bargains  mult  have  been  by  exchange; 
and  indeed  long  after  among  the 
poor,  for  the  En  glim  cam  was  no 
doubt  confined  to  the  higher  clafs. 

From  the  Engliih  the  people  of 

Scotland  derived,   and  now  derive, 

moil  of  their  improvements  ;    and, 

2  among 


*  In  the  fucceeding  abftracl  of  Scottifh  coin,  Roddiman*s  preface  to  Anderfon's  Diplo- 
mats ct  Nwmfatata  Scoriae,  Edinburgh  1 730,  folio,  and  Snelling  on  Scottifh  coin,  Londtn, 
*776>  410,  have  been  the  chief  guides.    The  Utter  only  lived  to  dclaibc  the filver  coin; 
bus  hispUtcs  oi  the  gold  and  bullion. 
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among  others,  arc  furely  indebted  to 
them  for  the  example  of  their  coin. 
The  Scottifh  money  indeed  continued, 
as  we  know  from  authentic  records, 
the  very  fame  with  that  of  England 
in  fize  and  value  till  the  time  ot  Da- 
vid II.  1 35  ^,  whofe  vail  ranfom 
drained  the  Scottifh  coin,  and  occa- 
fioned  a  diminution  of  fize  in  the 
little  left.  Till  this  time  it  had  been 
current  in  England  upon  the  fame 
footing  with  the  money  of  that  coun- 
try *  ;  and  to  preferve  this  equality, 
we  have  proof  that,  upon  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  Scottifh  filver  coin,  Ed- 
ward III.  thought  himfelf  obliged  in 
confequence  to  lcffcn  the  Englifh  ff 
that  the  par  might  laft ;  a  circum- 
flance  which  would  argue  that  the 
money  of  Scotland  was  frequent  in 
his  dominions. 

That  prince  having  fir  ft  ft  ruck 
grouts  in  1354*  Scotland  immediate- 
ly followed  the  fame  plan,  the  firft 
being  of  David  I  [. 

After  the  ranfom  of  David  II.  the 
Scottifh  coin  gradually  diminifhing, 
in  the  firft  year  of  Robert  III.  it 
pa(Ted  only  for  half  jts  nominal  va- 
lue in  England  ;  anbV  at  length,  in 
1393,  Richard  II.  ordered  that  it 
fhould  only  go  for  the  weight  of  the 
genuine  metal  in  it  J.  To  clofe  this 
point  at  once,  the  Scottifh  money, 
equal  in  value  to  the  Englifh  till  1 355, 
funk  by  degrees,  reign  after  reign, 
owing  to  fucceeding  public  calami- 
ties, and  the  confequent  impoverifh* 
ment  of  the  kingdom,  till  in  1 600  it 
was  only  a  twelfth  part  value  of  Eng- 
lifh money  of  the  fame  denomination ; 
and  remained  at  that  point  till  the 
union  of  the  kingdoms  cancelled  the 
Scottifh  coinage.  Having  thus  briefly 
difcufiVd  the  comparative  value  of  the 
Scottifh  money  with  the  Englifh,  let 


us  proceed  to  mention  the  feveral  di- 
vifions  of  it. 

To  i>egin,  therefore,  with  the  Sit* 
ver.  Of  Alexander  II.  who  reigned 
till  1249,  we  have  only  pennies:  but 
Edward  I.  of  England  in  1280,  ha* 
ving  coined  halfpence  and  farthings, 
in  addition  to  the  pennies,  till  then 
the  only  coin,  Alexander  III.  who 
fucceeded  Alexander  II.  and  reigned 
till  1293,  likewife  coined  halfpence ; 
a  few  of  which  we  have,  but  no  far- 
things arc  found.  The  groat  and 
half-groat  introduced  by  David  II. 
completed  the  denominations  of  fil- 
ver money  till  the  reign  of  Mary, 
when  they  all  ceafe  to  be  ftruck  in 
filver  :  for  about  her  time  the  price 
of  filver  was  fo  increafed,  that  they 
could  no  more  be  coined,  except  in 
billon  of  four  parts  copper  and  one 
filver ;  which  had  been  pra&ifed  by 
her  predecc (Tors  James  II.  III.  IV. 
and  V.  and  was  likewife  at  different 
times  in  the  monies  of  herown  reign  ||. 

In  1 544,  the  fecond  year  of  Mary, 
four  marks  Scottifh  were  equal  to 
one  mark  Englifh,  that  is,  Scottifh 
money  was  a  fourth  of  that  of  Eng- 
land. About  1550,  fhillings,  or  te 
floons,  were  firft  coined,  bearing  the 
buft  of  the  queen,  and  the  arms  of 
France  and  Scotland  on  the  rcverfe ; 
they,  being  of  the  fame  intrinfic  va- 
lue as  thofe  pf  England,  were  then 
worth  four  fhillings;  the  half- teftoons 
two,  Scottifh  money.  Marks  of 
136.  4d.  Scottifh  were  alfo  ftruck, 
worth  3s.  4d.  Englifh.  During  the 
commotions  of  this  reign,  the  coinage 
appears  not  to  have  been  directed,  as 
anciently,  by  a 61 8  of  parliament,  but 
by  orders  of  privy  council,  and  often- 
er,  it  would  feem,  by  contract  and 
immediate  order  of  the  queen.  Hence  „ 
the  pofitive  dates  of  fome  new  kinds 

cannot 


•  See  a  tefcripr  of  Edward  III.  in  Rymer,  vol.  V  p.  61  j 

f  Radar-  and  Rymer.     In  the  reigu  of  David  1-  the  ounce  of  filver  was  coined  into  2a 
peonies;  Robert  1.  xi  pennies;  Robert  HI.  1393,  32  pennies,  Stat.  Robert  III.  c.xx. 

(Slat.  1303,  c.i. 
The  reverend  Mr  Southsate  has  a  full-faced  penny  of  Mary  In  billon ;  which  Vfitr) 
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cannot  be  fused;  yet  it  may  fafely 
be  prefumed,  that  about  1 560  crown- 
pieces  of  (liver,  equal  to  the  Englifh, 
appeared  and  went  for  25s.  Vots, 
with  the  half,  fome  times  called  the 
mark  of  1 28.  6d.  Scots,  and  quarter 
of  6s.  3d.  the  coin  being  then  as  1 
to  5.  But  it  is  amazing  with  what 
rapidity  the  coin  of  Scotland  decli- 
ned in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years  ;  for 
in  1565,  by  act  of  the  privy  council 
of  that  kingdom,  the  crown,  weigh- 
ing an  ounce,  went  for  30s.  Scott ifh; 
and  leflcr  pieces  of  20  s.  and  10  s. 
were  (truck  in  propoition  ;  fo  that 
the  coin  was  to  the  Englifh  as  1  to  6. 
Thefe  pieces  have  the  mark  xxx,  xx, 
x,  upon  them,  to"  exprefs  their  va- 
lue *. 

"  In  the  time  of  James  VI.  1571, 
the  maik  and  half-mark  Scottim 
were  ft  ruck  ;  the  former  being  then 
worth  about  j  2  pence,  and  the  latter 
11  pence,  Englilh. 

"  Upon  thefe  pieces  the  motto 
nemo  me  impure  LJEDKT  was  order- 
ed, but  does  not  appear.  In  1578 
the  famous  nfmomk  impune  laces- 
8€T  occurs  firft  upon  the  coin  ;  the 
fame  in  fenfe  with  the  other,  but  of 
a  better  found.  Its  invention  is  af- 
cribed  to  Buchanan  :  but  Father 
Bouhours  gives  it  to  the  Jefuit  Petra 
Sancta  f ;  though,  from  the  perfectly 
fimilar  motto  ordered  in  1571,  and 
altered  157ft,  tncrc  *•  no  doubt  but 
Bouhours  is  miftaken,  either  from 
m information,  or  the  paltry  vanity 
of  afcribing  to  his  ordei  the  invention 
of  this  celebrated  fentence.  In  1582, 
as  authorifed  by  the  contract  entered 
into  between  the  Earl  of  Morton,  go- 
vernor of  Scotland,  and  Atkinfon, 


then  raint-mafter,  dated  (n  1579* 
forty  (hillings  Scottilh  went  to  the 
crown  of  an  ounce,  thence  marked  xl. 
In  1507,  the  crowns  are  marked  l, 
Scottim  money  being  then  to  the 
Englifh  as  1  to  10;  and  in  160 1, 
lx  is  the  lafl  and  higheii  mark  of  the 
crown,  then  worth  60s.  Scottilh,  and 
the  coin  to  that  of  England  as  1  to 
12,  at  which  it  continued  ever  after. 

Thus  filvcr,  which  in  England  had 
been  tripled  in  value  fince  William 
the  Conqueror's  time,  the  pound  be- 
ing then  coined  into  240  pennies, 
worth  in  ideal  money  20  (hillings, 
but  now  into  62  (hillings,  was  in 
Scotland  railed  to  36  times  its  fir  ft 
price  J. 

The  Scottifh  filver,  coined  after 
the  union  of  the  crowns,  need  hardly 
be  pointed  out.  Charles  I.  llruck 
half  mark*,  40  pennies,  and  20  pen- 
nies, marked  g,  xl,  and  xx,  behind 
the  head;  and  Charles  II.  gave  pieces 
of  4,  2,  1,  and  I  mark  Scottilh,  no- 
ted liii.  4. — xxvi.  8. — xiii.  4.— 
vi.  8.  in  the  centre  of  the  revcrfes. 
In  1675  appeared  Scottifh  dollars, 
of  56  (hillings  Scots,  4  s.  8  d.  Englifh, 
with  half  of  28  s.  quarter  of  14s. 
eighth  of  7  s.  fixtecnth  of  3  s.  6d.  all 
S cot tifli  money.  James  VII.  in  1686, 
publiihcd  coins  of  60,  40,  20,  10,  5 
(hillings  Scottifh,  but  only  the  40  s. 
and  10  s.  pieces  are  known,  with  40 
and  10  under  the  bnlt  William  and 
Mary  continued  the  fame  coins.  Of 
Anne  we  have  only  the  10  and  the  c, 
marked  under  the  head  with  thefe 
figures,  denoting  their  value.  At  the 
union  of  the  kingdoms  all  the  ^cot-v 
tifh  coin  was  called  in,  and  recoincd 
at  Edinburgh,  with  the  mark  e  un- 
der 


*  Between  i$o"«  and  156*7  muft  have  been  ft  ruck  thofe  pieces  oiled  Crookft-we  Dollar*, 
wh  ch  have  lirnry  and  Mary  on  one  fide,  and  a  yew  tree,  DAT  gloria  vir  l$,  on  the 
feveifr,  as  I  am  told.  They  derive  their  name  from  Crookft«»nc,  an  cfiate  of  the  Lenox 
fiim  ly.  rear  (JIjI^ow.    I  fufpctl  rhey  are  ouly  the  common  crowes  of  Mary  and  He  ry. 

f  Los  Entretieiis  cfArifle  ct  d* Eugene.  Eut.VI.  La  Devij'a,  Actlr.  1708,  p.  400. 
'  \  Mr  RuHoiman  flrangely  mifunderftands  and  mifrenre tents  Le  Blanc's  meaning,  when 
be  1  el  Is  us  that  lilver  is  dimiiiiQird  40  times  in  value  in  France  fince  the  time  of  Charter 
magi*.     Coin  in  France  has  gone  through  as  degrading  a  revolution  ai  in  fctartlaad;  aj&" 
fght  of  CharUmagnc  is  worth  40  snodero/t/i. 
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bud,  to  cliflitigiiilh  it ;  and 
ere  has  been  no  mint  in  Scot- 

3  cloio  this  account  of  the 
1  iilvcr  coi:i  with  a  few  uncon- 
reiiijrk*,  it  may  be  iirit  ob- 
that  the*  monev  of  that  coun- 

4 

qual  to  thccotvmpoiary  llng- 
i  often  fupcrior,  in  workman- 
This  is  owing  indeed  uteieiy 
hance  of  employing;  luperior 
The  coin  of  James  V.  in  par- 
is  much  better  executed  than 
Henrv  VIII.  The  im>at  of 
J.  in  which  he  always  appears 
fide  face,  is  a  very  good  coin; 
lie  different  pieces  of  Mary, 
larlv  her  teiloous:  hut  the 
iwn  of  her  and  Henry  Darn- 
graved  in  Andcnbii,  is  fo  very 
hat  few  1  ;ivc  feen  it.  It  is  a 
at  the  p*  11  trait  of  this  priitcefs 
im  appears  \:p;)ii  h^r  money, 
ft  head*  of  her  are  thofe  upon 


the  millings,  I  e  5  3,  &  c.  and  gold  coin*> 
of  equal  frze,  mottly  marked  1555* 
below  the  bud  ;  which  laft  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  paired  for  3I.  Scottifh, 
being  wotth   153.   Englifti  of  that, 
time  *. 

There  J*  a  lingular  defect  in  the 
groats  of  Robert  II.  who  fuccecding- 
David  II.  there  is  no  alteration  but 
of  the  name ;  the  head,  and  every 
thing  elfe,    remaining  the  fame  in: 
thole  of  Robert  as  in  them  of  David* 
A  itrangc  inltance  of  the  ilate  of  the 
at  ts  in  Scotland  at  that  period  !  tho% 
if  1  mi  [lake  not,   it  is  paralleled  by 
the  coin  of  England  much  later,  fof/ 
the  re  arc  groats  of  the  ilrft  year  of* 
Henrv  VJII.   in    which  there  is  no 
alteration  from  thofe  of  his  father  but 
in  the  numeral.     The  gi'Mt  icals  of 
the  five  fir  it  Jamefes  have  ftmilar  ab-. 
fuulity,  the  portraits  being  the  fame** 
whatever  minute  alterations  may  be 
made  otherwife." 


[To  be  concluded  in  our  next. J 


:ula*  Cow  sequences  of  Mr  Orde's  Irifh  Refolutiont  to  the  Lir.ded, 
>ufatiurini%  tn:d  Trading  Inter  eft  of  Scotland ;  *nd  GENERAL  Con* 
riKCES   of  them  to  the  Brilijb  Empire.     Edin,  Creech. 

te  prefent  critical  fttualiou  of  Baronet)  ;  and  recommend  it  to 
country,  when  its  future  wel-  the  careful  perufal  of  every  well- 
1  nation  is  dependant  upon  the  wifher  to  his  country.  We  regret 
nation  of  the  parliament  of  that  the  limits  of  our  work  wiU 
Britain,  with  rcfpcA  to  the  not  permit  us  to  infert  an  extract : 
ons  which  have  already  rccci-  it  would  iudeed  be  doing  it  injuftice 
fanftion  of  the  parliament  of  to  feparate  one  part  from  another,  or 
,  we  fee   with  pleafure  every     to  attempt  to  abridge  it.     Without 

aiming  at  elegance  of  expreflion,  or 
endeavouring  to  imp  re  ft  the  mindfrof 
men  by  vain  declamation,  .it  doec  a 
tale  unfold,  which  it  would  well  be- 
come every  inhabitant  of  this  country 
fcriouily.  to  confidcr*.  N- 


tion  which  can  fervc  to  throw 
;ht  on  fo  important  a  fuhject. 
lerefore  with  particular  iatis- 
we  announce  the  prefent  per* 
ce,  (which  is  fa  id  to  be  the 
Lion     of    Sir    J.    PaJry  tuple 


■ 

ology  fir  the  Life  cf  George  Ann  Bellamy,  late  of  CovevU 
Garden  'Theatre.     Written  by  Htrftif     5  vols-. 

S  Bellamy's  mother  was  farmer  in  Kent,  whofe  name  was 
be  daughter  of  an  eminent  Scab  He  waa  one  of  the  people 
.1.  Nuj.  «  Hh  c&\eA 

■tar  ftirp  ff.tnret,  and  the  nofe  of  an  elegant  aquQlnt,  &\fcttexn&  i\\tat  crint»Vxri 
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called  Quakers ;  and  dyinjr  young 
mud  inteftatc,  the  whole  of  hi-  effefts 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  widow,  who 
married  a  fecond  hufband  of  the  name 
of  Bufby  ;  a  man  of  fufifcjhj  proper- 
ty, but  in  fa  ft  fo  involved  in  debt, 
that  Mrs  Bufby,  not  having  taken 
the  neceflary  precautions  to  ft  cure  a 
maintenance  for  herfelf  and  daughter, 
was  left  dcititutc  of  fupport  She 
therefore  accepted  of  the  offer  of  Mrs 
Godfrey  *,  litter  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  to  take  her  daughter 
under  her  protection.  By  her  (he 
was  placed  at  a  boarding- fchool  in 
Queen  fquare  with  her  own  daugh- 
ter Here  fhc  attract ed  the  notice 
of  Lord  i  yrawley;  and  being  young 
and  inexperienced,  more  under  the 
influence  of  the  fit-fl;  than  the  f/>iriff 
flic  eloped  from  fchool,  and  leaving 
the  protection  of  her  kind  pntronefs, 
fought  fot  happinefs  in  the  arms  of 
her  lover.  Her  noble  admirer,  how- 
ever, proving  falie,  they  parted  ;  and 
(he  went  on  the  flage  in  Ireland, 
where  die  continued  for  fcvcral  years, 
till  on  fume  difagrcement  between 
her  and  the  proprietors,  (he  left  that 
-kingc-.om,  and  formed  the  ftrange  re- 

folution  of  following  LordT to 

Lifbon.  t  he  was  received  by  him 
with  open  arms  ;  but  having,  prior 
to  her  arrival,  formed  a  connection 
with  a  lady  of  that  country,  and  not 
caring  to  i.-fivm  Mif*  Seal  of  it,  he 
placed  hd  [•.-.  the  family  of  an  Eng- 
lifh  merchant.     In  this  family  fhe 


became  acquainted  with  Captain  Bel- 
lamy ;  who  having  in  vain  folicited 
her  to  accept  his  hand,  at  length  in- 
formed her  of  his  Lo'  dfhip's  connec- 
tion. Rage  and  refentment  fup- 
plicd  the  place  of  affection  ;  and  Ihe 
immediately  married  Mr  Bellamy, 
and  ftt  fail  with  him  for  Ireland. 

In  a  few  months  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Captain  and  his  new-married 
Lady  at  the  place  of  their  dettina- 
tion,  to  the  inexpreffiblealtonifhment 
and  diflatisfa&ion  of  the  former, 
"  (fays  our  author),  T  made  my  ap- 
pearance on  this  habitable  globe  on 
St  George's  day  1753,  *omc  months 
too  foon  for  Captain  Bellamy  to 
claim  any  degiee  or  confangninity 
with  me.  My  birth,  however,  fo 
exafperated  him,  that  he  left  the 
kingdom,  and  never  faw  or  corre- 
fpondrd  with  my  mother  afterwards." 

.Lord  Tyrawlcy,  though  greatly 
difplcnfed  at  Mifs  Seal's  i'udden  de- 
parture from  Lifbon.  nevcrthclcfs 
wrote  to  a  friend  in  Ireland  to  re- 
quest, if  (he  proved  pregnant  in  time, 
to  con fider  the  child  as  his,  and  to 
take  care  of  it  as  foon  as  born, 
without,  if  poflible,  fuffering  the 
mother  to  fee  it.  Agreeably  to  thefe 
inftriictions,  our  Author  was  put  to 
nurfe  till  flic  w«*s  two  years  old  ;  and 
at  the  age  of  four,  was  placed  in  a 
convent  at  Boulogne,  for  her  educa- 
tion, where  fhc  continued  till  fhe  at- 
tained her  eleventh  year.  On  her 
arrival  at  Dover,  fhe  was  met  by  a 

per- 


*  Of  this  Lady  Mrs  Bellamy  tells  a  very  extraordinary  ftory,  which  has  been  confidered 
as  fabulous.  In  defence,  however,  nf  her  veracity  on  this  occaGon,  we  (hall  add,  that  (he 
has  no  lei's  an  authority  for  the  truth  of  her  account  than  the  prefent  Vice-Chancellor  of 
Cambridge,  who  relate*  the  fait  in  thefc  words :— -A  certain  Lady  was  ill;  and  her  hufband 
*•  being  very  fond  of  her,  conftjntly  attended  her.  On  a  Sunday  morning,  about  the  time 
'■  of  going  to  church,  her  other  attendants  declared  her  to  be  dead,  and  were  goii-g  to  pre- 
"  pare  the  body  for  the  funeral.  This  the  hufband  w>uid  nnt  permit;  and  determined  to 
<<  watch  thecorpfe  himfelf,  till  fotne  farther  alteration  gare  him  infallible  proof  of  death. 
"  The  next  Sunday  morning  he  perceived  hi.  wife  to  ftir  and  breathe.  In  a  little  lime, 
'«  finding  her  in  her  perfect  lenfes,  he  obierved  to  her,  th^t  (be  had  flipt  a  long  lime.  She 
"  replcd,  *  Not  long;  for  I  heard  the  bells  ringing  for  church  before  I  dropt  afleep,  and 
••  they  have  n»t  done  ringing  yet.*  §he  was  afterwards  the  mother  of  a  family,  who 
«•  can  dill  give  teftimony  of  the  facV*—  Farther  Obfcrvathas  on  the  Do  ft  rite  §f  an  titer* 
mediate  State,  in  anfwer  U  the  Rev,  Dr  Mer ten's  fyeri$s.    By  Piter  PUivd,  NLA.  Is* 

I75»-  P-3  2. 
#§r  another  flory  of  the  fane  kind,  fee  Mis  Bellamy's  Apology,  Vol-  L  p*  ifa 
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perfon  who  had  been  a  domeflic  of 
his  Lord  (hip's,  but  now  lived  in  St 
James's  ft reet,  and  with  whom  fhc 
was  to  refide  till  his  Lord  (hip's  re- 
turn from  Portugal,  which  was  daily 
expected.  On  his  arrival  he  recei- 
ved her  in  the  tendered  manner,  and 
foon  took  her  to  a  little  box  which  he 
had  hired  in  Bu(hy  Park.  Here  (he 
was  introduced  to  my  Lord's  com- 
pany, which  coniiited  chiefly  of  the 
witty  and  the  gay,  and  foon  became 
the  object  of  admiration.  My  Lord 
foon  after  being  appointed  ambafla- 
dor  to  Ruflia,  (he  was  left  under  the 
care  of  a  lady  of  quality,  with  an  cx- 
prefs  prohibition  againlt  feeing  her 
mother,  with  an  annual  allowance  of 
100L  Allured  by  this  bait,  her  mo- 
ther, who  had  married  again,  and 
whofe  hufband,  after  (tripping  her, 
had  left  her,  prevailed  upon  her  to 
quit  her  prote&refs  and  come  to  live 
with  her.  To  this  imprudent  ltep, 
tho'  the  refultof  filial  affection,  and 
as  fuch  pardonable,  Mrs  Bellamy  at- 
tributes the  fubfequent  errors  and 
misfortunes  of  her  life. 

In  confequence  of  this,  her  allow- 
ance was  not  only  flopped,  but  (he 
was  totally  abandoned  by  Lord 
Tyrawley.  Soon  after,  Mr  Rich  of 
Covent-Garden  theatre  having  by  ac- 
cident heard  her  repeat  fome  pafTages 
in  Othello,  engaged  her  as  a  per- 
former at  that  theatre.  At  the  time 
of  entering  info  this  agreement  (lie 
was  only  14  ;  "  of  a  figure  (we  ad- 
opt her  own  words)  not  inelegant, 
a  powerful  voice,  light  as  the  goffa- 
mer,  of  inexhauftible  fpirits,  and 
poflcfTcd  of  fome  humour."  Monimia 
was  fixed  on  for  her  firil  appearance, 
much  again  ft  the  opinion  of  Mr 
Quiu,  who,  after  a  fmart  alterca- 
tion with  Mr  Rich  on  the  fubjedt, 
told  her,  in  his  ufual  way,  "  Chdly  1 
would  advife  you  to  play  Serina,  be- 
fore you  think,  of  playing  Monimia." 
To  which  fhe  pertly  replied,  "  If  I 
did,  Sir,  I  fhouid  never  live  to  play 
the  Qrphan."; 


Not  with  ft  an  ding   this   oppofition, 
Mr  Rich  perftversd  in  his  opinion. 
But  when  the  curtain  drew  up    her 
fpirits  failed  her ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  repeated  plaudits  (he  received* 
fhe  ftood  for  fome  time  like  a  ftatue* 
deprived  both  of  memory  and  voice. 
The  curtain  was  dropt  till  fhe  could 
recover  herfelf.   She  appeared  again; 
but  neither  the  perfuafion  of  the  ma* 
nager  nor  the  encouragement  of  the 
audience  could  roufc  her  from  her 
ftupidity  till  the  fourth  ad,  when,  to 
the  ailonifhment  of  the  audience,  the 
furprize  of  the  performers,  and  the 
exultation  of  the  manager,  fhe  felt 
herfelf  fuddenly  infpired,  and  acquit* 
ted  herfelf  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  mod  difficult  part  of  the  character 
with  the  greateft  eclat.     Even  Quia 
was  fo  fafcinated  (as   he   expreUcd 
himfelf),  that  when  fhe  came  off,  he 
caught  her  from  the  ground  in  a  trans- 
port, and  exclaimed  aloud,  "  1  hois 
art  a  divine  creature,  and  the  true 
fpirit  is  in  thee ;"  and  from  that  in- 
ftant  became  her  zealous  friend;  gave 
her  a  general  invitation  to  the  fuppers 
he  ufuallygave  four  times  a- week;  and 
having   inquired    into  her   mother's 
character  and  circumftances,  inclofed 
a  bank-bill  in  a  blank  cover,  and  fent 
it  her  by  the   Penny-Poft.     Many 
are  the  in  (lances  recorded  in  thefe 
Volumes  of  that  gentleman *s  gene- 
rous,   though    fometimes  eccentric* 
conduct. 

In  this  public  fituation  fhe  una* 
voidably  had  many  profefled  admi- 
rers, among  whom  Lord  Byron  and 
Mr  Metham  ftood  fore  mo  ft ;  but  at 
(he  would  not  liften  to  any  but  ho- 
nourable propofals  and  a  coach, 
Mr  Metham  honeftly  told  her,  he 
could  not  comply  with  the  hrft, 
as  he  depended  on  his  father,  whofe 
confent  he  could  not  hope  to  ob- 
tain ;  and  as  for  the  latter,  he 
could  not  afford  it.  Lord  Byron » 
whofe  vanity  was  hurt  at  her  re- 
jecting him,  contrived  a  plan  to  be 
revenged;  in  confequir.^c  of  which. 
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the  Karl  of  — — ,  a  friend  of  his 
Lordlhip's,  one  Sundr.)  evening  call- 
ed to  inform  her  that  a  Mif»  B -, 

an  intimate  or   hen,   was    in  a  coach 
et  the  bottom  of  .Southampton -frrect, 
and  wiihed  to  fpe.'I;  to  her;  when    on 
her  coin  £  to  '.lie  «.v.-ich-di>ur,  flie  was 
fuddciilv  hoifW  into  it  by  his  Lord- 
Ihip,  and  carried  otT  by  force.    From 
this  PUt: kL Peer  our  f-«ir  f'roferpine 
tefcaped  vnaccmttivtly    by  the  fudden 
apparition  of  her  brother,  and  was 
Cafely  lodged  at   her  own   mantua- 
tnaker's,  in  Broad- (Irect.  From  hence 
the  wrote  to  her  mother ;   who*  on 
the  fuppofition  of  her  having  been 
Consenting  to  the  elopement,  return- 
ed her   letters  unopened.      Thus  a- 
bandoned  by    her    mother,  and  too 
much  depreffed  by  the  public  fc  hkM 
to  attempt   a  reinft.rtement  in  the 
theatrical   line,    the  anguifh  of  her 
mind  brought  on  a  fever,  which  had 
nearly  proved  fatal,  but   which  her 
youth  and  conilitution  at  length  got 
the  better  of.     On  her  rccoveiy,  Ihe 
went  on  a  vilit  to  fume  of  her  rela- 
tions at   Bra  in -tree,  where  the   was 
confidered  as  one  of  the  elect,  and 
but  for  an  unlucky  difcoverv  by  the 
famous  Zachary  Moure,  might  have 
become  a  chofen  vefTil,  but  by  this 
means  was  again  cxpofed  to  be  buf- 
feted hv  Satan.     After  this  romantic 
adventure,  fhe  was  redo  red  to  lu  r  mo- 
ther's favour,  returned  to  town,  and 
engaged  with  Mr  Sheridan  (174c), 
who    was  .then    in    London    railing 
theatrical  recruits.     The  account  of 
her  journey   to  Dublin   is  humour- 
ous.    On  her  arrival  there,  the,  in 
confequence    of   her  being  acknow- 
ledged by  Mrs  OHara,   Lowl  Ty- 
rawley's  lifter,  as  her  nitcc,  was  pa- 
tronized by  fcvrral  ladies  of  diitinc- 
tion  :   this  part  of  her  apology  is  tieh 
in  theatrical  anecdote.     In   Ireland 
Ihe  continued  for  two  fcafons,  and 
became  acquainted  with  a  Mr  Crump, 
on  whofe  account  Ihe  fufFcred  much 
pcrftcution  at  a  future  period.     Oa 


her  return  to  England,  flic  renewed 
her    acquaintance    with    Quin,    and 
hei   engagement   at   Cuvent-Gardcn 
( J  748),  where  the  was  again  dilturb- 
ed  by  Lord  Byron  and  a   Mr  Bul- 
lock.    She  now  made   her   firft  ap- 
pearance in  comedy,  in  the  character 
of  Lady  Froth  in  the  Double  Dealer. 
One  evening,  after  playing   Alicia, 
Mr   Quin    introduced    her  to   Lord 
Tyravley  in  the  fcene-room,  when  a 
perfect  leeouciliation  took  place  be- 
tween them.     About  this  time  (he 
gave  way  to  that  predilection  which 
from  her  firll  knowledge  of  him   (he 
had   entertained    for    Mr    now     Sir 
George    Metham,    whom,   ihe  fays, 
(he  now  confidered  as  her  future  huf- 
hand.     My  Lord  Tyrawicy.  having 
joined  his  intereft  to  her  mother's  in 
favour  of  Mr  Crump,  who  wilhed  to 
marry  her,  rud  having  one   day  pe- 
remptorily incited  on  her  compliance, 
this  haftencd  a  ineafuie  to  which  (he 
was   not  very  avcrfc  ;  and  the   fame 
evening,  in  the  bcrriiinxnfr  of  the  tifth 
act  or  the  Provokid  Wife,   in  «hich 
Ihe  played    Lady  Fanciful,   Mr  Me- 
tham carried  her  oil  from  behind  the 
fecnes,  and  left  Mr  Quia  to  apulo- 
gi/.e  to  the  audience.    With  Mr  Me- 
tham fhe  retired  to  York,  where  ihe 
remained  till  Ihe  was  delivered  of  a 
fon.      In  confequence  of  an  offer  the 
enfuing  feafon  of  an  engage  mtnt,  ihe, 
at   Mr    Meiham's  ptrhiu!ion,    much 
apainil  her  own  inclination,,  returned 
to  town,  whzrc  ihe  was  received  by 
the  public  with  their  ufual  indulgence 
(September    1750).       The   connec- 
tion between  her  ar.d   Mr  Metham 
continued    uiiinteirupttd    for    fomc 
yea  is,  tiil  at   length   the  themon  of 
jealoufy  having  got  poifeiFion  of  his 
mind,  he  behaved,  at   an   entertain- 
ment given  by  her  in  commemoration 
of  his  birth-day,  fo  out  rage  oufly  be- 
fore the  whole  company,  that  a  quar- 
rel, and,  in  confequence  of  a   rafh 
vow,  fc  pa  rat  ion  enfued. 

Mr  Calcraft,  who  was  one  of  the 

party, 
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party,  artfully  contrived  to  widen  the 
breach,  and  by  a  fcries  of  manoeuvres 
prevailed  on  her  (by  the  interpofition 
of  a  Mr  Ganfcll,  at  whofe  houfe  fhe 
was  on  a  vifit,  and  who  was  the  dupe 
of  Mr  Calcraft's  art),  after  a  variety 
•of  draggles,  to  coufcnt  to  live  with 
him,  under  a  promife  of  his  marrying 
her   in  the  courfe  of  fix   or  feven 
years,  though  he  was  at  that  time 
married,     boon  after,  (he  difcovered 
the  artifices  that  had  been  employed 
to  induce  her  to  take  this  ftcp  ;  and 
in  confequence  of  it  Mr  Calcraft,  to 
whom  (he  never  was  much  attached, 
became  fo  difagreeable  to  her,  that 
though  they   continued   under  the 
fame  roof,  they  lived  very  unhappi- 
ly.    Mr  Calcraft's  parfimony,  to  call 
it  by  no  harfher  name,  of  which  (he 
has  given  fome  ftriking  inftances,  ill 
fuited    her     unbounded    generality, 
which  more  than  bordered  on  extra- 
vagance, and  did  not  contribute  to 
reconcile  differences.     His  meannefs 
(which,  if  the  pi&trre  be  not  much 
too  highly  coloured,  was  in  the  ex- 
treme) produced  in  her  a  fettled  con- 
tempt, which  terminated,  after  be- 
ing together  about  eight  years,  in  a 
final  fcparation.     During  this  period 
the  author  had  two  children  by  him; 
and  though  fhe  was  almoft  conftantly 
engaged,  and  her  emoluments  at  the 
theatre  were  very  confidcrable,  (he  at 
the  time  of  their  parting  was  deeply 
involved,  notwithstanding  Mr  C— '& 
rrpcated  promifes  to  liquidate  all  her 
debt 3 ;  in  confequence  of  which  (he 
gave  up  her  jewels  to  the  amount  of 
6000  1. 

After  her  feparation  from  Mr  Cal- 
craft, (he  formed  a  conne&ion  with 
Mr  Dirges  in  Ireland;  who  being 
as  much  embarrafTed  as  herfelf,  fhe 
experienced  a  variety  of  di&refs  in 
the  two  years  fhe  lived  with  him ;  at 
the  expiration  of  which  they  parted, 
•wing  to  ft  former  wife's  resurrec- 


tion. Of  Mr  Digges's  behaviour  to 
her  fhe  fpeaks,  however,  in  the  higheft 
terms.  After  this  we  find  her  again 
engaged  in  England  (1767)9  but 
perpetually  in  difficulties,  till  at  length 
fhe  was  obliged  to.  apply  to  Count 
Haflang  the  Bavarian  ambaflador  for 
his  protection,  which  he  politely  and 
Teadily  granted ;  notwithftandinjr 
which  fhe  was  arretted  at  the  fuit  of 
a  Mrs  Ray,  and  obliged  to  take  np 
her  re  fide  nee  fbr  fome  time  in  St 
George's  Fields.  After  fhe  had  re- 
covered her  liberty,  fhe  lived  with 
the  late  Mr  Woodward  till  his  de- 
ceafe  (1777),  who  by  will  left  the 
chief  of  his  property  in  trull  to  his 
executors,  to  purchafc  an  annuity 
for  her  during  her  life.  From  this 
bequeft,  whether  owing  to  the  chi- 
canery of  an  attorney,  or  what  other 
caufe  we  know  not,  fhe  reaped  little 
or  no  benefit,  and  was  at  length,  af- 
ter an  accumulation  of  mifery,  re- 
duced to  the  dreadful  determination 
of  putting  a  period  to  her"  misfor- 
tunes and  exigence  together  (1780). 
From  the  execution  of  this  rafh  re- 
folution  fhe  was  prevented  by  a  for- 
tuitous circumftance ;  and  her  place 
of  abode  having  been  difcovered  by 
fome  friends,  on  their  bounty  me  has 
iince  fubiiited,  and  (till  lives  in  hopea 
of  profiting  fooner  or  latter  by  Mr 
Woodward's  bequeft. 

Few  people  have  met  with  more 
viciflitudes  in  life  than  Mrs  Bel- 
lamy, or  greater  inftance*  of  ingra- 
titude :  a  kind  of  fatality  fecms  to 
have  purfucd  her,  which  may,  how- 
ever, without  ill  nature,  frequently 
be  found  to  have  originated  in  her 
own  imprudence.  We  hope,  how- 
ever, that  experience  will  have  taught 
her  that  faving,  though  dear  bought, 
knowledge,  which  may  enable  her  to 
pafs  the  remainder  of  her  days,  if 
not  in  affluence,  at  lead  in  cafe. 

Eur  op,  Mag* 
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ing Refl;fthnt  on  thi  Larjjf,  Manners  9  Cujioms,  and  Religions*  of  certain 
jifiatic,  African,  and  European  Nations  y  collecled  and  nwfitjt  publijltd  by 
Richard  Joseph  Slllivax,  E/q;  3  vols,  8vo.     London  y  T.  Eecket. 


TH  £  work  now  before  us,  we  are 
told  in  an  advertifement  prefix- 
ed, was  written  by  a  native  of  Af- 
fyria,  who  in  very  early  youth  was 
removed  to  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  thence  to  England. 

The  learned  reader  will  be  difap- 
pointed,  if  he  expects  to  find  in  this 
production  deep  refearch  or  ab- 
flrufc  fpeculation:  but  we  may  ven- 
ture to  promifc  him,  what  will  pleafe 
the  generality  of  mankind  better,  the 
fimple  unadorned  reflections  of  a  be- 
nevolent man,  which  breathe  a  fpirit 
of  philanthropy  and  humanity,  that 
do  honour  to  the  heart  of  the  au- 
thor. 

It  is  impoffiblc  for  us  to  follow  him 
through  the  various  countries  which 
are  the  fubjects  of  hib  reflections. 
We  mall,  however,  as  a  fpecirr.en  of 
his  (lyle  of  writing,  fclrdt  the  fol- 
lowing extract ;  which  wc  flatter  our- 
felvcs  will  afford  fome  amufe  merit  to 
our  readers. 

"  Difappointed  as  Mohammedans 
muft  be  in  tvtnfenfuaJ  gratifications, 
they  are  ft  ill  farther  from  the  cer- 
tainty of  fidelity  in  their  females  than 
other  more  liberal  nations  arc,  who 
glory  in  the  confidence  they  can  place 
in  the  partners  of  their  boi'oms  No 
repofitories  of  love  ever  afforded  more 
genuine  intrigue  than  harams  or  fe- 
ragliis:  they  an:  the  conila-t  thea- 
tres of  human  frailty.  »SimiLr  di- 
firefs  create*  iimih.r  com  mile  rati  on. 
*lhe  devoted  foil  o:ks  fc\l  f^r  each 
other ;  they  plan  in  concert ;  and, 
when  leail  fufpected,  licentiouily  in- 
dulge themiclves  under  the  cloak 
and  through  the  connivance  of  their 
own  or  of  a  confederate  commu- 
nity. 

4*  The  haram,  in  all  MufTulmnn 
countries*  is,  it  muft  be  confJfcd, 
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unbounded  in  its  influence.  It  is 
the  feat  of  politics,  the  ftage  of 
negotiation  ;  and  were  it  to  be 
inquired  where  female  intercd  was 
probably  molt  prevalent,  it  fafcly 
might  be  anfwercd,—  in  the  fcra^lio 
of  a  Mohammedan ;  and  the  reafon 
is  evident.  Men,  it  is  true,  are  de- 
barred, but  women  arc  not  prevent- 
ed vi filing  each  other.  Under  the 
privilege  which  is  thus  allowed  them, 
they  freely  communicate  and  open 
their  hearts  to  each  other ;  moments 
of  dalliance  afterwards  furnifh  them 
with  the  ready  means  of  acquiring 
information  from  their  respective 
lords.  Thus  informed,  thev  refolve 
upon  the  weightielt  meafures  of  the 
(late  ;  and,  like  a  fynod  of  divinities, 
control  thofe  very  men  who,  in  pride 
of  foul,  conceive  themfeives  their  ru- 
lers. Viziers,  mini  iters,  generals, 
admirals,  all  have  their  fevtral  cabals 
and  parties  within  the  facied  con- 
fines of  the  haram. 

*k  Thefera^lio  is  moreover  the  place 
in  which  a  voluptuous  Mohainmedau 
paffes  the  grcatelt  part  of  his  time  : 
it  is  the  place  in  which  he  has  imbi- 
bed the  cat  licit  rudiments  of  his  e- 
ducation.  This  mode  of  inftrndin^ 
youth  mull  undoubtedly  be  cm:fider- 
cd  as  one  very  principal  caufe*  of  the 
great  influence  of  the  haram,  which 
wc  have  rtprcftntcd  as  irrefiilibie. 
Men  brought  up  under  the  eye  and 
under  the  difcipiiue  of  women,  and 
imprelTid  by  them  wiih  foft  and  in- 
dolent ideas,  readily  acquicfee  in 
fur  rendering  to  their  gentle  chains. 
ri  he  child  of  effeminacy,  how  can  the 
riper  age.  of  man  be  otherwife  than 
cinafculate  ?  All  of  us  arc  but  the  crea- 
tures of  one  kind  of  fafhioning  or 
another:  taught  to  fpeak — wc  ire 
likewiic  taught  to  think.     Scarce 
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any  man  a£U  from  his  own  idea?. 
Of  that  which  is  (own,  that  do  we 
reap. 

"  We  are  told,  indeed,  of  mod  fump- 
tuous  apartments  ;  of  tapeflry,  bro- 
cades, and  coftly  furniture  ;  of  baths 
and  grottos ;  gold-fpangled  floors ; 
and  perfumes  that  outvie  the  fweet 
fragrance  of  the  groves.  But,  in  all 
my  journeying,  and  in  all  my  inqui- 
ries, my  evil  genius  hath  fated  me  to 
obferve  a  veiy  different  xromplc&ion 
in  the  dwellings  deftined  for  the  la- 
dies. 80  far  from  being  commodious, 
their  rooms  arc  invariably  fmall  and 
gloomy  ;  and,  for  one  that  J  have 
feen  or  heard  of,  tolerably  conve- 
nient— I  have  counted  50,  at  a  mo- 
derate computation,  fcarcely  ade- 
quate to  the  hovelling  of  any  being 
of  the  human  fpeciea. 

•*  The  whole  of  the  feraglio  pile, 
indeed,  is  difmal.  Dead  walls  and 
iron  bars,  are  the  fecurities  again  ft 
outward  intruders.  Sooty  and  de- 
formed monfters,  on  the  infide,  are 
the  guardians  of  the  chaftity  of  the 
wretched  inmates.     Whence,  then, 


4?n  we  fuppofe  the  fociety  of  the  ha- 
ram  to  be  lively,  happy,  and  enter- 
taining ?  Let  the  female,  in  an  equal 
degree  with  the  male  fez,  be  acknow- 
ledged adfpts  in  the  beautiful  wri- 
tings oi  Pcrfia  and  of  Arabia ;  let 
their  imaginations  be  full  of  fire— 
their  talents  brilliant — in  fhort,  let 
them  be  pofleflcd  of  every  natural 
and  acquired  improvement  ;  yet, 
where  is  that  liberty  that  gives  the 
zcfl  to  all  ?  O  freedom,  how  dearly 
muit  thou  be  regretted  !  Sweetly  ye 
may  fing,  ye  heart-bleeding  captives 
of  oppreflion;  but  liberty  debarred 
muft  be  the  long- echoing  clofe  to 
every  flrain  that  you  can  warble* 
God  help  you!" 

We  arc  forry  our  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  make  further  extracts, 
from  this  entertaining  performance. 
We  take  the  liberty  to  recommend 
it  as  well  worthy  the  perufal  of  every 
perfon  who  wifhes  well  to  humanity, 
and  who  can  enjoy  thoughts  and  re- 
flections of  a  worthy  man  in  their 
fimple  and  unadorned  garb. 

L. 


Dialogues  concerning  the  Ladies.     To  which  is  added,  ^  Essay  on  the 

Ancient  Amazons*     London,     T.  Cade/I. 


TH  £  ladies  are  under  many  obli- 
gations to  this  author,  who  has 
been  at  infinite  pains  both  to  inftru& 
them,  and  to  place  them  in  an  ami- 
able point  of  view.  We  are  not  cer- 
tain, however,  that  rhe  form  in  which 
he  has  chofen  to  deliver  his  thoughts 
to  the  public,  is  well  calculated  to  do 
jqftice  to  his  fubjedk ;  at  lead  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  treated  it  is 
very  far  from  coming  up  to  our  ideas 
of  dialogue-writing.  To  keep  up 
the  attention,  a  degree  of  fprightli- 
nefs  and  eafe  is  absolutely  necefiary, 
in  which  the  work  before  us  freras  to 
be  totally  deficient ;  the  fpeeches  are 
too  long,  and  not  fufficiently  diverfi- 
$*d.  and  we  are  perfuaded  he  would 


have  pleafed  more  had  he  rather 
thrown  his  thoughts  into  the  form  of 
eflays,  as  he  has  done  in  the  Eflay  on 
the  Amazons  at  the  end. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  book 
has  merit ;  and  we  can  fafely  recom- 
mend it  to  the  fair  fex  as  very  pro- 
per for  their  perufal.  As  a  fpecimen 
of  the  work,  we  have  extracted  the 
following,  being  part  of  the  3d  dia- 
logue. 

"  Mr  Althorpb.  It  is  not  a 
little  amufing  to  read  the  different 
characters  that  different  writers  have 
given  of  women.  By  fome  they  are 
reprefented  as  angels,  and  by  others 
fpoken  of  in  terms  extremely  con- 
temptuous.    I  yefterday  read,  in  a 
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celebrated  dramatic  performance,  the 
following  Lines : 

•  O  worn  in,  lovrjy  woman!  Mature  made 

•  you 

1  T»  tetn\}*-.r  m*n;    we  had  been  brutes 

•  w'triou*  von. 
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•  An;;.  U  Me  p .itrH  fa*r  *o  h*>k  !ik"  yon : 

•  There's  :n  y  u  all  that  w;  b?!:cvc   of 
■  Ht«vV 

•  Ain.v.in*  'irigl'itncfs,  puiity.  ar(<!  trulh, 
'  Ktctn.il  «•»%■*■,  a»-d  cverUHi'ij:  love.' 

The  very  fame  day  I  met  with  ano- 
ther character  of  the  ladies,  in  a  (train 
extremely  diilimilar,  written  by  a 
grave  divine*  of  the  lixtecnth  century ; 
which  I  thought  fufficiently  curious 
to  tranfci  ibc ,  and  which,  if  you  pleafe, 
1  will  read  to  you. 

"  Sir  Charles  Paget.  By  all 
means,  fir,  let  us  hear  it. 

*c  Mr  Althorpe.     Tt  is, as  fol- 
lows:   *  Women/  fays  the  writer, 
arc  of  two  forts-     Some  of  them 
are  wifer,  better  learned,  difcrct  ttr, 
and  more  omftant,  than  a  number 
of  mc  n.     l>\it  another,  and  a  worfe 
fort  of  them,  and  the  most  part, 
hjc  fond,  fool  ill  i,  wanlon,  flibber- 
gil  %    tatltrs,    triilcrs,    wavering, 
vith'f?,    without    counfel,    feeble, 
care'ef*,  i alii,  proud,  dainty,  nice, 
tale-bcjrcv.s,cves-droppcr%rumoiir- 
raifcrs,cvil-t:;ngncd,worfe-minded, 
and  in  every  refpeft  doltiiicd  with 
the  dregs  of  the  devil's  dunghill.' 
•«  Lady  Paget.     Pray,  Sir,  who 
is  it  to  whom  the  ladies  arc  indebted 
for  this  admirable  portrait  ? 

«'  Mr.Altkor.pr.  To  Dr  John 
Aylmer,  Madam,  who  was  made  bi- 
fliop  of  London  by  queen  Eli/.aheth. 
««  Lady  Paget.  That  haughty 
piiucds,  I  fhould  imagine,  could  not 
have  been  very  well  pleafed  with  thin 
description  of  her  fex. 

"  Mr  Althorpe.  Dr  Aylmer, 
Madam,  divided  the  ladies  in  two 
c'afTes ;  and  your  lady  (hip  may  be 
allured,  that  the  queen  was  ranked 
in  the  flirt:  and  belt  ciafs. 

"  Sir  Charles.  Of  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  and  I  think  the 
prelate,  of  whom  you  fpeak,  feems  to 


have  been  rather  a  favourite  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  I  remeniber  one  in  (lance 
is  recorded  of  hi-  courtly  gallant rv, 
which  our  ptcfei;t  hifiicpi  would  pro- 
bably not  be  very  fond  of  ''mitatin^. 
The  queen  was  greatly  afflicted  with 
the  tooihach,  but  notwithstanding 
her  reputation  for  lpirit,  wa*  fo  much 
afraid  of  tlie  pain  that  ihe  appre- 
hended would  rcfi.lt  from  having  a 
tooth  drawn,  that  (lie  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  cunfeut  to  the  ope- 
ration. Bifoop  Aylmer,  who  was 
prtfent,  in  order  to  encourage  her 
majelxy,  fat  down  in  a  chair,  and  di- 
rected the  tooth- drawer  to  draw  one 
of  his  teeth.  TliU  being  accordingly 
done,  and  the  queen,  feeing  the  good 
humour  with  which  the  bithep  un- 
dctwtnt  the  opciation,  was  thereby 
induced  hcrulf  to  lVibmit  to  it. 

"  Mr  Althorpi..  Bifhop  Ayl- 
mer feems,  upon  the  whole,  to  have 
been  a  curious  character.  Mr  Strype, 
I  remember,  fays  of  him,  that  "  he 
"  was  a  man  of  nutal,  and  could  ufe 
M  hi 3  hinds  well  •,''  and  alio  that  **  he 
"  war.  a  man  of  his  arms,  and  would 
*'  not  turn  his  back  for  any  man." 

"  .Sis  CuAKLks.  I  recoiled  that 
IiiihopAylmer,  though  his  fentiments 
of  th<*  ladies  were  not  very  favourable, 
was  a  zealous  oppoiu m  of  John  Knox, 
in  defence  of  female  government. 

u  Mr  Althorpk.  He  was,  Sir 
Charles;  and  this  might  probably  re- 
commend him  to  the  favour  of  queen 
Elizabeth. 

"  Lady  Paget.  What  was  the 
occafion,  Sir,  that  gave  rife  to  the 
controverfy  which  you  mention  con- 
cerning female  government  ? 

"  Mr  Althorpe.  Mr  Knox, 
Madam,  being  a  zealous  Protcilant, 
had  naturally  a  great  diflike  to  Queen 
Mary,  who  then  reigned  in  England; 
as  he  had  alio  to  Mary  of  Lorrain, 
the  queen-regent  of  Scotland.  He 
therefore  wrote  a  book,  in  titled,  «  The 
"  firll  blafb  of  the  trumpet  againft 
"  the  mo  nitrous  regimen  of  women;" 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove, 
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that  it  was  againft  nature,  and  con- 
trary to  Scripture  and  to  reafon,  to 
intruft  women  with  the  government 
of  ftates  or  kingdoms.  After  the 
acceffion  of  Elizabeth,  Dr  Aylrr\er 
wrote  an  anfwer  to  Knox's  book. 
Knox,  however,  ft  ill  maintained  the 
truth  of  his  general  do&rine  with 
great  firmnefs  ;  but  as  he  was  no 
enemy  to  the  new  queen  of  England, 
he  admitted,  in  a  letter  to  fecrctary 
Cecil,  that  God  might  have  "  w/ra- 
«  culoufly  comforted  his  afHifted  peo- 
44  pie  by  fuch  an  infirm  vessel"  as 
Elizabeth ;  and  in  a  letter  to  the 
•queen  <herfelf,  he  told  her,  that  he 
•*•  glorified  God  for  that  reft  granted 
"  to  his  afflicted  flock  within  Eng- 
land, under  her,  a  weak  instru- 
ic  meht."  But  thefe  concefiions did 
•not  fatisfy  Elizabeth.  She  could  not 
endure  a  man  who  had  maintained, 
that  it  was  unnatural,  and  abfurd, 
and  impious,  for  women  in  any  coun- 
try to  be  intruded  with  the  govern- 
ment of  ftates  and  kingdoms.  She, 
therefore,  peremptorily  refufed  to 
grant  permiifion  to  Knox  even  to  pafs 
through  England. 

*''Lady  Paget.  I  think  the  queen 
was  fomewhat  too  vindictive  upon 
this  occafion.  I  have  heard  that  her 
majefty,  though  far  from  handfome, 
took  great  pleafure  in  being  com- 
mended for  her  beauty. 

44  Mr  Althorpe.  She  did,  Ma- 
dam ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  fo  well 
known  that  Elizabeth  was  fond  of 
being  thought  handfome  even  to  the 
clofe  of  her  life,  that  (he  was  fre- 
quently complimented  upon  her  per- 
gonal charms  by  her  courtiers,  and 
even  by  foreign  ambalTadors,  when 
flic  was  nearly  approaching  to  her  fe- 
venticth  year. 

"  «•  Sir  Charles.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  a  woman,  in  whom  consi- 
derable abilities',  and  great  vigour  of 
mind,  were  united  to  great  weaknef- 
fct.  It  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that 
90c  of  the  fevered  characters  which 

• 
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has  appeared  of  this  celebrated  prin- 
cefs,  was  written  by  a  female  hifto- 
rian.  Mrs  Ma  caul  ay  Graham  fays, 
that  the  good  fortune  of  Elizabeth  is 
"in  nothing  more  confpicuous,  than 
"  in  the  unmerited  fame  it  has  to  this 
*"  day  preserved  to  her."  She  adds, 
that  "  the  vices  of  this  princefs  were 
"  fuch  tfs  could  not  cxift.  with  a  good 
"  heart,  nor  her  weaknefles  with  a 
"good  head." 

**  Ma  Althorpe.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  fond  of  being  thought  hand- 
fome when  (he  was  very  old,  and  had 
totally  loft  that  fhare  of  beauty  of 
which  me  had  been  once  poflefled^ 
but  there  have  been  fome  ladies,  who 
have  really  preferved  a  great  degree 
pfheauty  to  a  very  advanced  age.  Of 
this  Ninon  dcJL'Encloswas  a  remark- 
able inftance  ;  as  was  alfo  Diana  of 
Poiftiers,  duchefsofValentinois,  mi- 
ftrefs  .to  Henry  II.  king  of  France. 
This  lady  was  at  leail  forty  years  of 
age  when  the  French  monarch,  who 
was  only  eighteen,  became  defperate- 
ly  in  love  with  her.  She  was  near 
iixty  at  the  time  of  that  prince's 
death ;  but  (he  always  preferved  the 
fame  dominion  over  his  heart.  He 
wore  her  livery,  which  was  black  and 
white,  at  the  tournament  in  which  he 
was  mortally  wounded.  It  is  faid  of 
her,  that  (he  was  never  ill ;  and  that 
in  the  coldell  weather  (lie  wafted  her 
face  with  fpring- water,  and  never 
ufed  any  fort  of  pomatum.  She  rode 
every  morning  at  frx  o'clock,  often 
took  a  ride  of  about  a  league  or  two, 
and  then  returned  and  went  to  bed, 
where  (he  read  till  noon.  She  was  a  pa- 
tronefs  of  men  of  letters.  She  died 
in  her  fixty-feventh  year.  Brantomet 
who  faw  her  about  fix  months  before, 
fays,  that  (he  was  then  fo  handfome, 
that  "  no  heart  of  adamant  could 
*«  have  been  infenfibleto  her  charms." 

What  would  be  the  confequence 
if  the  ladies  were  generally  fo  hand- 
fome, and  preferved  their  beauty  fo 
long  ?  L. 
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ARSACES  and   ISMENIA.    An  Oriental  Story. 

By  M.  de  MoHTEsquiiu. 

Ad:icrtiftment  by  the  French  Edit*. 

fit.  dc  Montefquieu  had  taken  j»n:.it  paini  to  Gx  the  limi's  which  fc  pa  rate  defpntifm  from 
pure  monarchy,  which  appealed  to  him  the  natural  government  of  the  French  :  But  as 
monarchy  is  always  in  d-tnpfr  of  drgener.r.ing  into  defpotifm,  he  wihVd,  if  it  weie  pof. 
fible,  to  render  defpnHm  i'frif  ufcful.  For  this  pur  pole  he  has  given  us  the  moil  de- 
lightful picture  ot  a  Pelpot  who  makes  hi<  people  happy;  He  perhaps  flittered  him- 
felf,  that  (on  r  time  or  other,  while  iculing  his  work,  a  prince,  a  queen,  or  a  mtmfter, 
mit»ht  wifh  to  reiemhle  Ariaces,  Jfmcuia,  or  Afpar;  or  to  be  thcmklves  the  models  of  a 
picture  ftil!  m«Me  h<Miriful. 

Beliefs  a  number  <>f  men  may  be  either  defpots  or  kings  in  their  families,  in  their  focie- 
t»es,  in  thr-r  di&rent  employments  :  we  may  al!  profit  by  a  pciufal  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws 
and  of  this  w.-rk. 

The  author  ijw  the  power  which  the  ladies  now  poflcis  over  the  thoughts  of  men  :  to  fo- 
cure  himfelf  difriples,  he  has  endeavoured  to  render  the  matter*  tavonrable :  he  has 
fpoken  the  language  which  is  moft  agreeable  to  them  and  rrmft  familiar :  he  has  wriltrn 
a  romance:  he  has  delctibed  love  fuch  as  be  felt  it;  impetuous,  icldom  melancholy, 

GflCtI  fpoiilill. 


ABOUT  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Arta- 
inenes,  Pactrii  was  agitated  by  civil 
d i (cords.  'I  his  prince  died  overwhelmed 
with  vexation,  and  left  h  *  throne  to  his 
daughter  hmtnia.  Afpar,  the  fit fl  eunuch 
of  tne  palace,  ha<J  the  chief  direction  of  af- 
fairs. He  had  the  intereft  of  the  ttate  much 
at  heart,  and  he  was  reg3rdltls  of  power. 
He  knew  mankind,  ar.d  was  an  excellent 
judge  of  events.  Hi<  genius  was  formed  by 
nature  for  conciliation,  and  his  mind  feemed 
to  court  an  alliance  with  evtry  other  mind. 
Peace,  of  which  they  had  defpaired,  was  re- 
cftablifyed.  Such  was  the  a.'cendanr  of  Af- 
par, every  or.e  returned  to  his  duty,  and 
icarcely  knew  he  had  vi-iUted  it.  Without 
labour  and  without  noit'c  he  could  execute 
great  fchemes. 

The  peace  was  difturberl  by  the  King  of 
Hyrcama.  He  fent  ambalTsJors  to  a(k  If- 
fnenia  in  marriage  ;  and  being  refufed,  in- 
vaded Hactria  Thi*  itivafion  was  fingular. 
Sometimes  he  appeared  in  complete  armour, 
and  ready  to  combat  his  enemies ;  at  other 
times  he  was  feen  drelled  like  a  lover  ready 
Co  vi ait  upon  his  miftrefs.  He  brought  with 
him  every  thing  proper  for  a  wedding; 
dancers,  mnficians,  players  cooks,  eunuchs, 
women  ;  and  he  brought  with  him  a  for- 
midable army.  He  wrote  the  moft  tender 
letters  to  the  Queen;  and  on  the  other  hand 
he  ravaged  her  whole  country :  One  day 
was  employed  in  featts,  another  in  military 
expeditions.  Never  before  had  fo  complete 
an  image  of  war  and  peace  at  the  fame 
time  been  difplayed ;  never  Co  mnch  dim*- 
patioa  and  fp  much  difciplinc.    One  village 


was  flyinv  from  the  cruelty   of  the  con- 
queror;  another  was  full  of  joy,   banquet- 
>ngS  *f1d  dances  :    And,  by  a   Orange  ca» 
price,  he  fought  for  two  things  that  are  in- 
compatible ;  to  make  l.irfelf  ftarcd.  and  to 
make  himfclt'  loved.     He  was  neither  feared 
nor  loved.     An  army  was  rppofed  to  him  ; 
and  a  fingle  battle  decided  the  war.     A  fol- 
dicr  newly  arrived  m  the  army  of  the  Bac- 
trians  performed  prodtpi-^  of  valour;    he 
pierced  to  the  very  fpot  where  the  King  of 
Hyrcanii  w.i«  fighting  bravely,  and  took  hint 
prilbner.     He  delivered  Inm  over  lo  an  of- 
ficer,   and,  wi-hout  tellin*  his  name,   was 
going  to  retire  into  the  ranks ;  but,  f--! lowed 
vth  acclamations,  he  was  conducted  as  in 
triumph  to  the  general'*  tent.    He  appeared 
before  him  with  a  noble  aflurance  ;  he  fpokc 
modeftly  of  the  exploit  he  had  performed. 
The  general  offered  him  rewards;  be  was m- 
fen  fible  to  them  :  He  wilhed  to  load  hire  with* 
honours;  he  appeared  accoftomed  to  them. 
Afpar  judged  that  fuch  a  man  ecu  Id  not 
be  of  otdinary  birth.     He  made  him  be 
brought   to  court ;  and  when  he  faw  him 
there,  he  was  Hill  more  confirmed  in  hit 
opinion.     His  pretence  (truck  him  with  ad* 
miration  ;    the  very  fadnefs  which  appeared 
in  his  countenance  infpircd  him  with  re* 
fpect ;  he  praifed  his  valour,  and  addrefled 
him  in  the  moil:  flattering  terms.    "  My 
Lord,"  fays  the  Granger  to  him,  "  pardon 
a  a  wretch,  whom  the  Horror  of  his  fitaafion 
*  renders    almoft  iucapable  of  tedine  yaw 
goodnc/s,  fltll  more  of  anfwering  it.      His 
eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  and  the  COnntfe 
was  moved  at  it.  "  Be  07  friend,"  fays  ho 
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to  bin,  "  fipce  yon  are  unfortunate.  There 
was  a  time  in  which  I  a.lmiicd  you,  now  I 
love  you.  I  would  with  to  confute  you  ;  I 
would  with  you  to  m  «ke  ufc  of  my  reafon 
and  of  your  own.  Accept  of  an  apartment 
in  my  palace ;  he  wh>  inhibits  it  luvcs  vir- 
tu<*,  and  you  will  not  be  a  ft  ranger  there.1' 

The  next  day  was  a  fcfhval  over  all  BiC- 
tria.  The  Queen  iilued  from  her  palace, 
followed  by  all  her  court.  She  appeared 
Ieated  oo  her  chariot  in  the  miJtt  of  an 
immenfe  multitude  of  her  people.  A  veil 
covered  her  face,  but  allowed  her  charming 
(hape  to  be  feen  ;  and  her  features,  though 
concealed,  appeared  as  if  difplayed  to  the 
love  of  her  people. 

She  defcended  from  her  chariot,  and  en* 
tered  the  temple.  The  nohles  of  Baclria  fur- 
rounded  her.  She  kneeled,  and  adored  the 
gods  in  .filence;  then  (he  railed  her  veil, 
composed  herfelf,  and  pronounced  aloud  : 

44  Immortal  gods,  the  Queen  of  Baclria 
comes  to  thank  you  for  the  victory  you  have 
granted  her.  Crown  your  favours  by  not 
permitting  her  to  abufe  it;  caufe  her  to 
have  neither  paffioos,  nor  weakness,  nor 
caprice;  let  all  her  fears  be  to  commit  evil, 
all  her  hopes  to  do  good.  And  lincc  (he 
cannot  he  happy,"— laid  the,  with  a  voice 
which  feemed  interrupted  with  tears,  "  at 
lead  beftow  happinefs  upon  her  people." 

The  priefts  ended  the  ceremonies  prefcri- 
bed  for  the  worfliip  of  the  gods ;  the  Queen 
went  out  of  the  temple,  mounted  her  cha- 
riot, and  the  people  followed  her  even  to  the 
palace. 

A  little  after  Afpar  went  home,  he  aiked 
for  the  ft  ranger,  and  fouiil  him  buried  in 
the  deeped  melancholy.  He  ieated  himfelf 
betide  him,  and  having  made  every  body 
withdraw,  "  1  conjure  you,"  fays  he,  "  to 
open  your£  If  to  me  :  Do  you  think  that  a 
di  ft  relied  heart  feel*  no  ple.ifurc  in  intruding 
another  with  its  woe*?  It  is  as  if  we  repo- 
ied  ourfclves  in  a  place  more  tranquil."  *'  It 
would  be  necefTary,"  (ays  the  drangcr,'"  to 
relate  to  you  all  the  events  of  my  life."— 
"  'Tis  what  I  aflt  of  you,1'  replied  Afpar ; 
**  you  will  fpeak  to  a  man  not  devoid  of 
fenfibility  :  Conceal  nothing  from  me ; 
every  thing  is  important  in  the  eyes  of 
frienduYip." 

It  was  not  tendernefs  alone  and  a  fenti- 
ment  of  pity  which  excited  the  curiolity  of 
Afpar;  he  wilhed  to  attach  this  extraordi- 
nary man  to  the  court  of  Baclria ;  he  wilhed 
to  know  thoroughly  a  man  whom  he  already 
found  fitted  to  accomplilb  his  deligns,  and 
whom  he  dcilincd  in  his  mind  for  the  great* 
eft  affairs. 

The  ftranger  recollected  himfelf  for  a  rao- 
ssent,  and  began  thus  : 

"  Love  has  made  all  the  happinefs  and 
all  the  snifery  of  my  life.  In  the  beginning 
H  WM  ftftwed  with  mingled  pains  and  plca- 


fures  ;  it  has  left  in  the  end  only  tears,  com- 
plaints,  and  defpair.  I  was  born  in  Media* 
and  I  can  nuinher  a  long  triin  of  illultrioui 
anceflors.  My  father  gained  great  vi&ories 
at  the  head  of  the  Median  armies.  I  loft 
him  in  my  infancy,  and  thofe  who  had  thfl 
care  of'  my  education  made  me  regard  bis 
virtues  as  the  bed  part  of  my  inheritance. 

"At  the  age  of  fifteen  my  eftablifhmcnt  was. 
formed.  They  did  not  give  me  that  prodi- 
gious number  of  vomen,  with  which  people 
Of  my  birth  are  commonly  loaded  in  Media; 
they  wilhed  to  follow  nature,  and  to  teach 
me,  that,  if  the  wants  of  the  fenfea  were 
bounded,  thofe  of  the  heart  were  Hill  more. 

"  Arddjirc  was  not  more  diftingujflied 
from  my  other  women  by  her  rank  than, 
by  my  love.  She  had  a  haughtinefs  mingled 
with  fomething  fo  tender;  her  fentimente 
were  fo  noble,  Jo  different  from  thofe  which 
an  eternal  complaifance  infpires  into  the 
hearts  of  the  women  of  Afia;  Die  poflefled 
be  fides,  fuch  ravifhing  beauty,  that  my  eyes 
never  faw  any  hut  her,  and  my  heart  was  a 
ftraoger  to  all  others. 

"  Her  looks  were  enchanting  ;  her  (hape, 
her  air,  her  graces,  the  tone  of  her  voice, 
the  charms  of  her  convertacion,  every  thing 
captivated  me:  I  wilhed  always  to  hear  her; 
I  never  tired  of  feeing  her.  For  me  there 
was  nothing  fo  perfect  in  nature;  my  ima- 
gination could  paint  nothing  which  I  did 
not  find  in  her ;  and  when  1  thought  upon 
the  higheft  pitch  of  human  felicity,  I  always 
beheld  my  own. 

"  My  birth,  my  riches,  my  age,  and  Tome 
perfonal  advantages,  determined  the  King 
to  give  me  his  daughter.  It  is  an  inviolable 
cuitom  among  the  iVtedcs,  that  thofe  who 
receive  an  honour  of  this  kind  rauft  fend 
away  all  their  women.  1  faw  nothing  in 
this  great  alliance  but  the  lofs  of  what  I 
reckoned  mod  dear ;  but  it  was  necefTary  for 
me  to  devour  my  tears  and  dilplay  gaiety. 
While  ail  the  court  congratulated  me  on  • 
favour,  which  it  prized  as  the  highelt,  Ar- 
dafire  never  aiked  to  fee  me;  and  I,  for  my 
part,  both  dreaded  her  ptefence  and  fought 
for  it.  1  went  into  her  apartment ;  I  was  in 
defpair.  Ardafne,  fitd  I,  1  love  you.  ■ 
But  without  either  care  lies  or  reproaches, 
without  lifting  her  eyes,  without  dropping* 
tear,  (he  pietcrved  a  profound  filence ;  a 
deadly  palenefs  overfprcad  her  countenance, 
and  I  perceived  a  kind  of  indignation  miit« 
gled  with  vkfpair. 

"  I  Wilhed  to  embrace  her;  (he  feemed  in— 
icnfiblc;  and  I  could  perceive  no  other  emo- 
tion in  her  than  a  with  toefcape  from  my  arms. 

"  It  was  not  die  fear  of  death  w'i.eh  ruade 
mc  accept  the  princefs ;  and,  had  I  n.it  ticm. 
bled  tor  Ardafirc,  I  would  doub.  k(»  have 
cxpofc-d  my  felt  to  riie  mod  dreadful  vert- 
gej.tce.  But  wucn  1  reprtfented  to  iiyleif, 
that  my  rclul'al  vruuli  be  infallibly  fvltawei 
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by  her  death,  my  mind  was  confounded,  and 
1  abandoned  mylelf  to  rry  misfortune. 

44 1  was  conducted  into  the  King's  palace, 
and  was  no  longer  allowed  to  go  out  of  it. 
I  beheld  that  place  formed  for  the  humilia- 
tion of  numbers,  and  the  plea  Aires  of  only 
one;  that  place  whtre,  in  fpite  of  file  nee, 
the  fighs  of  love  are  fcarcely  ever  heard  ; 
that  place  where  melancholy  and  magnifi- 
cence reign  together;  where  every  thing  in- 
animate a  flumes  a  fmilc,  and  every  thing 
which  lives  is  gloomy;  where  cveiy  thing 
moves  along  with  the  matter,  and  every 
thing  is  dull  with  him. 

(<  1  was  pn  fen  ted  the  fame  day  to  the 
Princcfs;  her  eyes  might  wander  over  my 
whole  per fon,  while  I  wa&  not  allowed  to 
lift  up  mini*.  Strange  effect  of  grandiur! 
If  her  eyes  fpokr,  mine  could  not  anfwer. 
Two  eunuchs  attended,  with  each  apoinard 
in  his  hand,  prepared  to  expiate  with  my 
blood  the  audacity  of  looking  at  her. 

4i  How  fevere  for  a  heatt  like  mine,  to 
carry  to  my  bed  the  flavery  of  the  court 
fufpended  betwixt  contemptuous  pride  and 
caprice;  to  indulge  no  other  fentiment  but 
that  of  reverence,  and  to  loft  even  the  con* 
fblalion  of  feivitude,  the  pleafuic  of  loving 
and  being  loved ! 

44  But  what  wa«  my  fituation,  when  one  of 
the  eunuchs  of  the  P.inccfs  came  to  make 
me  fign  the  order  vJuch  Jifmiiled  all  my 
women  from  the  police!  Sign,  faid  he  to 
me;  ftel  all  th"  gracioufnels  of  this  order  : 
1  will  inform  the  Prir.»ei»  hew  ready  you 
were  to  obey  her.  My  face  was  covered  with 
tears;  I  had  begun  to  wii:t\  ai.d  I  flopped  : 
In  the  name  of  the  gods,  laid  I  to  the  eu- 
nuch, grant  mc  a  moment's  delay,  or  I  die. 
■  ■  »My  Lord,  laid  he.  your  head  mud  an- 
fwer for  it  as  well  as  mine— Sign  :  Wc  be- 
gin ahedy  to  br  guilty;  they  ate  counting 
the  moments  :  .'iir.-uy  fhould  1  be  on  my 
return.  My  ticn.Min^  or  rapid  Imid  (fr>r 
my  fenfes  had  ^hoiMoned  mc)  traced  the 
molt  fatal  ch.TdCtcrs  which  I  could  form. 
My  women  were  can n. d  olf  the  evening  of 
jny  marriage  :  But  Ardafire,  who  had  gained 
over  one  of  my  eunuchs,  concealed  a  ilavcof 
her  own  figure  and  appearance  beneath  her 
veils  and  clothes,  and  hid  heifelf  in  lecret. 
She  had  told  the  eunuch  that  (he  wilked  to 
It  tire  among  the  priclLHcs  of  the  gods. 

44  The  fpirit  of  ArJaiirc  wat  too  high  to 
■  allow  her  to  think  th.t  a  law  whi«  h,  without 
any  icaion,  roMml  lauiul  wives  of  their 
ll:ite  in  locirty,  was  ever  made  forhrr  :  The 
abufc  of  power  could  never  make  her  reve- 
rence power  :  She  appealed  from  this  ty« 
mnny  to  nature ;  from  her  weaknefs  the  ap- 
j>edcd  to  her  defpair. 

44  The  marriage  was  celebrated  in  the  pa- 
lice.  I  carried  the  Prince!*  home  with  me. 
There  cgucciu,  dances,  fcafts,  cvciy  ih'wg 


feemed  to  exprefs  a  joy,  which  my  heart  wit 
far  from  feeling. 

44  Night  being  come,  all  the  court  left  us. 
The  eunuchs  led  the  Princcfs  to  her  cham- 
ber.— Alas !  it  was  that  where  I  had  fo  of- 
ten poured  forth  my  foul  to  Ardafire.  I  re- 
tired to  mine  full  of  rage  and  defpair. 

44  The  moment  fixed  for  my  attending 
the  Princcfs  arrived.  I  entered  into  that 
gallery,  almoft  unknown  in  my  own  houfe, 
through  which  love  had  fo  often  conducted 
me.  I  walked  in  the  dark  alone,  melan- 
choly, penfive,  when  all  at  once  I  difcovercd 
a  light  :  Ardafire,  a  poinard  in  her  hand* 
ftood  before  me.  Arfaces,  laid  ihe,  go  tell 
your  new  fpoufe  that  I  die  here;  tell  hec 
that  I  have  difpnted  your  heart  even  to  the 
lad  figh.  She  was  going  to  ft r ike ;  I  held  her 
hand.  Ardafire,  exclaimed  I,  what  a  dread- 
ful fpeltacle  were  you  about  to  exhibit  !— 
And  fpreading  my  arms,  Begin  by  fir  iking 
him  who  has  ftrft  yielded  to  a  barbarous  law. 
1  law  her  grow  pale,  and  the  poinard  drop- 
ped from  her  hands.  I  embraced  her,  and  I 
do  not  know  by  what  charm,  my  mir.d 
feemed  to  grow  calm.  I  held  this  dear  ob« 
jec"t  in  my  arms ;  I  gave  myfelf  up  entirely 
to  the  plea  Cure  of  !<>vine;  I  forgot  every 
thing,  even  my  misfortunes ;  1  was  now 
polk-licd  of  Ardafire,  and  I  thought  I  never 
again  could  lofe  her.  Strange  effect  of  love  I 
My  heart  warmed,  and  my  mind  became 
tranquil. 

44  The  words  of  Ardafire  recalled  me  to 
my (llf.  Arfacef,  faid  foe,  let  us  quit  this 
fatal  ipol ;  let  us  fly  : — What  do  we  fearl 
V/e  know  how  to  love  and  how  to  die,— Ar- 
dafire, faid  I,  I  fwesr  that  you  fhall  ever  fct 
mine;  you  ihill  be  as  if  you  had  never  been 
torn  from  my  arn\s ;  1  will  never  leave  you* 
I  call  the  gods  to  wilncft,  tha,t  you  alone 
(hall  form  the  happinefs  of  my  life.  The 
delign  you  propote  is  generou.;  love  ha  J 
iufpired  mc  with  it;  it  a^ain  infpire*  n  e 
with  it  through  you  ;  you  Hull  r.ow  fee 
whether  I  love  you. 

**  I  left  her;  and  full  of  impatience  and 
love,  1  uent  cvtry  where  to  give  my  orders. 
The  door  of  the  Prir.cclVs  apattment  «  t$ 
ihut.  1  look  .ill  the  gold  and  jewels  1  c  v. Id 
carry  off.  I  made  my  Oaves  lake  ditflrci.t 
roads,  and  departed  alone  v«ith  Ardafire  la 
the  horrors  of  the  night;  hoping  every 
thing,  dreading  every  thing;  lometimes  lo» 
fine  my  natural  boldnefs,  a  prey  to  every 
palTion  in  its  turn,  fometimes  even  to  re- 
moric,  ignorant  whether  I  followed  my 
du'y,  or  I  vc  which  made  me  forget  it. 

44  I  will  not  detain  you  with  the  many 
dangers  to  which  we  were  expofed.  Arda- 
fire, fpite  of  the  weaknefs  of  her  fcx,  encou- 
raged me;  (he  was  fatigued  to  death,  and 
continued  to  follow  mc.  I  fhunncd  the 
ptcJcJKc  gf  men ;  for  every  nun  was  now 
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Become  my  enemy :  I  fought  only  the  de- 
Jem.  I  arrived  among  thofe  mountains, 
the  range  of  lions  and  tigers.  The  prefence 
of  thcfe  animals  reftored  my  courage.  It  is 
not  here,  faid  I  to  Ardafire,  that  theeu- 
■uchs  of  the  Piincefs,  and  the  guards  of  the 
King  of  Media,  will  come  to  feek  us.— But 
the  wild  beads  foon  multiplied  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  I  began  to  be  afraid  I  (hot  dead 
with  my  arrows  thofe  which  approached  too 
near:  For,  inftcad  of  burdening  mylelf  with 
the  neccfl'ancs  of  life,  I  had  provided  arms 
which  could  fupply  me  with  them  every 
where.  Pre  (led  on  all  fides,  1  ft  ruck  fire 
with  flints;  1  kindlrd  dry  wood;  I  patted 
the  night  near  thefe  fires,  and  made  a  noife 
with  my  arms.  Sometime*  I  fet  fire  to  the 
forefts,  and  drove  the  terrified  animals  be- 
fore me.  I  entered  in<o  a  more  open  coun- 
try, and  admired  that  vaft  filence  of  nature. 
It  recalled  to  my  imagination  that  period  in 
which  the  gods  were  born,  and  beauty  fir  ft 
appeared ;  in  which  k>ve  cherilhed  it,  and 
all  nature  became  animated, 

"  At  length  we  pa  (Ted  the  confines  of 
Media.  It  was  amid  the  tents  of  fhepherds 
that  I  thought  myiclf  the  matter  of  the 
world :  l'liere  1  could  fay  that  Ardafire 
was  really  mine,  and  chat  I  was  hers. 

44  We  arrived  in  Margiana;  our  flaves 
there  rejoined  us.  There  we  lived  in  the 
fields,  far  from  the  world  and  its  buttle. 
Charmed  with  one  another,  wedifcourfed  of 
our  prefent  pleafures,  and  of  our  pad  pains* 

•*  Ardafire  related  to  me  what  had  been 
her  fentiments  during  the  time  we  had  been 
torn  from  each  other :  her  jc&loufy,  when 
(he  thought  1  loved  her  no  more;  her  grief, 
when  (he  faw  that  I  loved  her  ttill;  her  fury 
againtt  a  barbarous  law,  her  refentment  at 
sne  for  fubmitting  to  it.  She  had  at  fir  ft 
conceived  the  dedgn  of  (aenficing  the  Prin- 
cefs  to  her  vengeance;  (he  had  rejected  this 
idea.  She  would  have  been  pleafed  in  dy- 
ing before  my  eyes ;  and  (he  did  not  doubt 
but  I  would  be  moved.  When  (he  was  in 
my  arms,  (he  faid,  when  (he  propofed  to  me 
to  leave  my  native  country,  (he  was  all  cad  y 
fuie  of  me. 

"  Aidrffire  had  never  been  fo  happy;  (he 
was  charmed.  We  did  not  live  in  the  pomp 
of  Media ;  but  our  life  was  far  fweeter.  She 
law  in  all  that  we  had  loft  the  great  fa  en  ri- 
ces I  had  made  her.  She  was  no*  alone  with 
me.  In  our  harams,  in  thofe  abodes  of  de- 
light, the  idea  of  a  rival  is  always  prefent; 
and  while  we  enjoy  what  we  love,  the  more 
we  love,  the  more  we  arc  alarmed. 

"  But  Ardafire  had  now  nod  ftruft;  heart 
was  here  linked  to  heart.  A  love  of  this  kind 
rives  an  air  of  plea fu re  to  every  thing  that 
surrounds  us;  and  becauie  an  object  pleafcs 
us,  it  commands  all  nature  to  pleafe  us  too. 
4  to"  tf  lias  kind  fams  to  be  that  amiable 


infancy  before  which  every  thing  it  rportfcl 
and  gay,  and  which  wears  a  con  ft  ant  fmile. 

"  I  feel  a  fweet  emotion  of  pleafure  in- 
recounting  to  you  this  happy  period  of  ouv 
lives..     Sometimes  I  loft  Ardafire  in   the 
woods,  and  found  her  again  by  the  accents)* 
of  her  charming  voice.     She  decked  herfelf 
with  flowers  which  I  gathered;  I  adorned 
myfclf  with  thofe  which  (he  had  culled.  The*, 
fuiging  of  the  buds,  the  murmurs  of  the? 
fountains,  the  dances  and  concerts  of  our 
young  (laves,  a  mildnefs  which  fpread  itfelf 
every  where,  were  perpetual  tcftimoaics  of 
our  happinefs* 

44  Sometimes  Ardafire  was  a  flzepherdeft,. 
who,  without  drefs  and  without  ornaments,, 
(howed  herfelf  in  all  the  charms  of  her  na- 
tive fimpliciiy :  At  other  times  I  beheld  net 
fuch  as  (he  was  when  I  was  enchanted  with- 
her  beauty  in  my  Median  haram. 

44  Ardafire  emoloyed  her  women  in  works 
of  elegance  :  They  fpun  the  wool  of  Hyrca- 
nia;  they  wrought  the  purple  of  Tyre.  The 
whole  houfe  tatted  the  purett  joy  'r  we  de- 
fended with  pleafure  to  the  equality  of  na- 
ture; we  weic  happy,  and  we  wifhed  to  live 
with  people  who  were  happy  too.  Falfa 
happinefs  renders  men  rigid  and  haughty  j 
and  this  happinefs  has  nothing  focial. 
True  happimfs  makes  them  mild,  and  en* 
dues  them  with  fenfibility ;  and  this  hap- 
pinefs is  always  (harcd. 

44  I  remember  Ardafire  married  one  off 
her  favourite  maids  to  one  of  my  freed  men* 
Love  and  youth  had  formed  this  union* 
The  favourite  faid  to  Ardafire,  This  is  alio 
the  firft  day  of  your  marriage.  All  the 
days  of  my  life,  replied  (he,  will  be  that  firft 
day. 

"  You  will  perhaps  be  furprifed  that,  ex- 
iled and  profcribed  from  Media,  having  had 
only  a  moment  to  prepare  for  my  departure, 
being  able  only  to  carry  away  the  money 
and  jewels  which  prefented  thcmfelves  to> 
my  hands,  1  could  have  enough  of  riches  in 
Marg'una  to  have  a  palace  there,  a  great 
number  of  domeftics,  and  ail  the  convenU 
ences  of  life.  I  was  furprifed  at  it  myfclf, 
and  am  fo  ttill.  By  a  fatality,  which  I  could 
not  explain,  1  faw  nowhere  a  rcfource,  an  J 
found  it  every  where.  Gold,  jewels,  preci- 
ous ttones,  feemed  to  prefent  thcmfelves  to 
me.  It  was  accident,  you  will  tell  me.  But 
accidents  fo  reiterated,  and  conftantly  the 
fame,  could  fcarcely  be  accidents.  Arda- 
fire thought  at  firft  that  I  wilhed  to  furpiife 
her,  and  that  I  had  brought  wealth  with  me, 
of  which  (lie  was  ignorant,  i  thought,  in 
my  turn,  that  the  had  riches  unknown  to 
me.  But  we  foon  faw,  both  of  us,  that  we 
weie  miftaken.  I  frequently  found  in  my 
chamber  packets  containing  many  hundreds 
of  Darin  ;  Ardafire  found  in  hers  boxes 
fu||  of  jewels.    One  day,  while  1  was  walk- 
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fog  in  my  garden,  a  little  cofltr  full  of  pieces 
of  gold  appeared  before  my  eyes,  and  I  per- 
ceived another  in  rhe  hollow  of  an  oak  under 
whichlufed  torepofe.  I  pafs  over  the  reft.  I 
was  furc  there  was  not  a  man  in  Media  who 
bid  any  knowledge  of  the  place  to  which  f 
bad  retired;  and,  be  fides,  I  knew  that  I  had 
no  afG fiance  to  expect  from  that  quarter.  I 
tortnred  my  imagination  to  difever  whence 
thefc  fuccours  came  ;  but  every  conjecture 
I  made  destroyed  another.*' 

"  They  telPus  wonderful  ftories,,,  fays 
Afpar,  interrupting  Arface*^  '•  of  certain 
powerful  genii  who  attach  themfclves  to 
men,  and  heap  benefits  upon  them.  No- 
thing of  rhis  kit  d  I  ever  heard  before  had 
made  any  impreffioo  on  my  mind  :  but  what 
you  fay  aftonimes  me  dill  more;  yon  tell 
what  you  have  experienced,  not  wrut  you 
have  heard  related." 

••  Whether  this  affi fiance,"  fays  Arfaces, 
*•  was  human  vr  fupernatural,  it  is  certain 
that  it  never  filled ;  and  that  in  the  fame 
way  as  a  great  number  of  men  find  want 
every  where,  I  every  where  found  riches. 
And,  what  will  furprife,  th-y  came  always 
at  the  moft  feas^nable  nv  ment :  I  never  faw 
my  treafure  near  fpent,  when  a  new  one  did 
not  appear;  fo  attentive  wis  the  intelligence 
who  watched  over  us.  Nor  was  this  all;  it 
was  not  our  necefGttes  only  which  were  pre- 
vented, but  often  our  caprices.  J  am  not 
fond,"  added  he,  "  of  the  marvellous ;  I  tell 
you%hat  I  am  obliged  myfelf  to  believe, 
and  not  what  you  are  obliged  to  believe 

•'  On  the  evening  of  the  favourite's  mar- 
riage, a  young  man,  beautiful  as  Love, 
brought  me  a  ualket  of  -excellent  fruit.  I 
save  him  fome  pieces  of  Giver ;  he  took 
them,  left  the  bafket,  and  difippeared.  I 
Carried  the  bafket  to  Ardafire;  I  found  it 
heavier  than  I  thou;?!  *.  Wc  ate  the  fruit, 
and  we  found  the  hot  turn  full  of  Darics. 
It  is  the  genie,  fa  id  the  whole  home,  who 
has  brought  a  treafure  lure  tor  the  marruge 
cxpences. 

"  I  am  convinced,  fa  id  Ardafire,  that  it 
It  a  genie  who  performs  ihefe  prodigie«  in 
our  favour.  To  thofe  intelligences  who  are 
above  us,  nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  than 
love.  Love  alone  has  a  perfection  which 
may  elevate  us  even  to  them,     k  is  a  guiic, 


Arfaces,  who  knows  my  hear!,  and  who  frrt 
to  what  a  degree  I  love  you.  I  would  ui:h 
to  fee  him,  and  that  he  could  tell  me  to  what 
a  degree  you  love  me. 

••  I  refume  my  narrative. 

"  The  paltion  of  Ardafire  and  mine  tnnk 
their  impreiTions  from  our  different  educa- 
tions and  character.  Ardafire  lived  on'y  i<> 
love;  her  pafTiou  was  her  eaiftence,  hec 
whole  foul  was  love.  Ic  was  not  in  her 
power  to  love  me  !eis ;  nor  could  fhe  love 
me  more.— I  feemed  to  love  with  more 
enthufiafm,  b^ciufe  I  did  not  always  appear 
to  love  in  the  fame  way.  Ardafire  aMfie 
was  capable  of  occupying  mind;  and  yrt 
there  were  thinps  which  feemed  to  difti  Ut 
it.  I  chacod  the  flag  in  the  firefl,  and  went 
to  combat  the  wild  bcafts. 

'•  I  began  foon  to  imagine  thit  I  led  a  life 
too  obfeure.  1  am  now,  fatd  1,  in  the  ter- 
ritories o^the  King  of  Margiana  ;  why 
fhould  I  n^t  go  to  his  court?  My  father** 
glory  prefented  itfeif  to  my  mind.  A  great 
name  is  a  heavy  loud  to  fupport,  when  the 
virtues  of  ordinary  men  are  not  fo  much 
the  goal  at  which  you  are  to  (top,  as  the 
point  from  which  you  mud  flart.  It  ap- 
pears as  if  we  were  more  frron°ly  bound  by 
what  others  promife  for  us,  truu  what  we 
engage  for  ourfetvef.  When  I  w.is  in  Me- 
dia, (aid  I,  it  was  neceffiry  to  humble  my- 
felf, to  conceal  my  virtues  more  anxbufly 
than  my  vices.  If  I  was  not  the  fLvc  of  the 
court,,!  wjs  the  (live  of  its  jealoufy  :  But 
now  that  I  am  my  own  mafhr,a)now  that  i 
am  independent,  becaufe  1  am  without  a 
countrv,  free  in  the  mi,!  ft  of  the  fore  ft  a; 
the  lions  that  inhabit  it,  I  fh<ll  begin  to 
have  an  ordinary  mind  if  I  remain  an  ordi- 
nary man. 

••  I  grew  accuftomed  by  degrees  to  th:fe 
idea*.  It  is  the  lot'of  hnman  nature  that  the 
happier  we  are,  the  more  luppy  wc  wifh  to 
he.  There  is  a  fort  of  impatience  evea  of 
felicity.  It  is  becaufe  our  heart  is  a  fcrles 
of  delires,  as  our  mind  is  a  fcrics  of  idea*. 
When  we  find  that  our  happiucfs  cannot  he 
augmented,  we  with  to  give  it  a  new  modifi- 
cation. My  ambinjn  fometim«s  uais  irii- 
tatcd  even  by  my  love.  I  hoped  to  become 
more  worthy  of  Ardafire;  and,  fpite  of  her 
prayers,  fpite  of  her  tears,  I  quitted  fcr.*' 
a 
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Ok  the  POLITICS  or  the  TIMES, 

{To  Dr  R.  W.) 

rugere  pudor,  verttmque  fidefqut, 
In  q  i>rum  Juhtere  hc*m  Jrgudrfquc,  doliquet 
Jrtjidixque  el  vis,  et  amor  fee Uratui  babend*. 

Ovid,  Met.  lib.  I. 

OF  Politics,  friend,  if  you  love  me,  no 
more, 
Whofe  prefciu  exertions  even  fiends  mud 

abhor. 
Hence  Vice  and  Corruption  new  profclytes 

boa  a, 

And  Luvury  riots  at  Induftry's  cod  : 
Hence  Faction,  impatient  of  fober  debate, 
With    inceliant     colli  funs    coavulics    the 

(late  : 
Hence  legal  Rapacity  plunders  the  land 
With    enormous    Taxation's   relentlefs  de- 
mand: 
Hence  debts,  which  even   Algebra  labours 

to  teil, 
Gormandise  on  our  vitals  like  harpies  from 

hell: 
Hence  Indigence,  harrafs'd  with  labour  and 

care, 
Sinks  ppprefs'd  with  her  burden,  and  yields 

to  Defpair : 
Hence  the  horrors  of  battle,  perceiv'd  from 

afar; 
Hence  Peace,  more  pernicious,  more  hate- 
ful than  War: 
Trans-AtUntic  Rebellion  hence  fated  with 

gore ; 

Of  politics,  friend,  if  you  love  me,  no  more. 
From    finifter  defigns   even  their  amity 
flows; 
And    treaties  are  fanction'd  alone  to  ira- 

poic. 
Like  rhe  Tongs  of  the  Syren,  they  charm  to 

diftroy, 
And  the  pain  or  perdition  of  nations  en- 
joy. 
When  in  abject  prnftration  Great  Britain 

appeared, 
And  loudly  demanded  a fli (Unce  unheard ; 
When  engagements  wete  flighted,  iho'  fo« 

kmnly  fworn, 
And  benefits  part  were  regarded  with  fcorn; 
Prerendcdiy  neuter  the  nations  remain'd, 
•J  ill  her  empire  was  rem,  and  her  honour 

was  fruin'd  ; 
Then  fmii'd  at  the  victim  they  dar'd  to  be* 

tray, 
JSiulting  in  hope  on  her  ruins  to  prey. 


Dy  Ambition  ind  Lucre  now  bafcly  em> 

broil'd. 
With    themfelves  they  contend   who  flull 

fpoil  or  be  fpoil'd  : 
*Tis  juft  that  one  vice  (hould  another  cor- 
rect ; 
And  to  puni/bthe  wicked,  the  wicked  felect- 
In  her  fanguine  career  let  keen  Difcord  pro- 
ceed, 
Till  Integrity  blufli,  and  Humanity  bleed: 
Force  with  force  let  each  monarch  agree  to 

repel, 
And  their  umpire  alone  be  the  defpot  of 

hell : 
Till   Holland    in  blood    (hall  her  perfidy 

mourn, 
And  the  waves  o*cr  her  bulwarks  and  cities 

return  : 
Till  America,  fond  of  her  gracious  allies,  •_ 
Meet  the  bane  of  her  freedom  in  Fricndfhtp** 

difguife : 
And  till  France,  the  fole  dupe  of  her  own 

crooked  ways, 
With  a  new  Afphaltkes  the  nations  amaze. 
He  fli  11,  my  refentment— nor  burn  to  ex- 
cels ; 
Thy  wilhes  retract,  and  thy  fury  fupreft. 
Why  (hould  Mifchief  diffufe  her  malignity 

round, 
And  Virtue  and  Vice  in  one  ruin  confound? 
Let  thofe  wretches  who  havock  o'er  Nature 

extend, 
To  deeper  damnation  for  ever  defend  : 
Whillt  with  mortals,  to  Virtue  and  Freedom 

jeflorM, 
One  faith  (hall  prevail,  and  one  God  be 

ador'd. 


L 


Inscription  in  an  Alcovi. 

Ightly  tread, 'tis  ballow'd  ground- 
Hark  !  jbove,  btlow,  around. 


Fairy  bands  their  vigils  keep, 
While  frail  mortals  link  to  fleep  ; 
And  the  moon  with  feeble  rays 
Gilds  the  hn*k  that  bubbling  plays 
As  in  mur  *  rs  foft  it  fl  >ws, 
Mufic  meet  tor  lovers  woes. 

Hark  !  from  yonder  fpire  the  bell 
Juft  firikrs  ore—a  folmn  knell. 
Now  the  fp rites  in  unite  airay'd. 
Gleam  acrofs  yon  chequer'd  (hade ; 
Shadowy  forms,  divinely  bright, 
Meet  inhabitants  of  night. 

Hence,  avaunt !  all  noife  and  folly  ; 
Welcome  pleating  Melancholy  j 
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Ever-nraGng  penfive  maid, 
Welcome  to  thy  favourite  made. 
Here  no  fteps  profane  intrude; 
Here  indulge  thy  plaintive  mood : 
Foes  no  longer  here  (hill  walk. 
.Lift'ning  to  thy  whifper'd  talk  : 
Only  S-.lcncc  (till  (hall  dwell 
In  yon  ivy-mantled  cell ; 
And  with  Solitude,  her  friend, 
All  her  ftcps  (hall  (Kill  attend. 


Come,  be  thou  mine  :•—  In  this  (Wet  fp3tf 
Where  Eflc  mils  cltir  his  little  wave. 

We'll  live;— ind  in  the  (belter'.I  c>t 
Tafte  joys  that  Rofln  never  give. 


Vstses  -written  at  Roslin  Castls. 

AT  dead  of  ni^ht,  the  hour  when  courts 
Thro*  the  wild  maze  of  plcafurc  rove, 
And  Mira  joins  th'  infnarir, ^  (ports, 
While  Art  alTumes  the  voice  of  Love, 

To  Rodin's  ruins  I  repair; 

A  foliiary  wrvtch  forlorn. 
To  mourn  unfeen,  unpity'd  there, 

My  haplcfs  love,  her  naplcfs  fcorn. 

No  found  of  joy  difturbs  my  drain, 
No  hind  i?  whittling  on  the  hill  ; 

No  herdfman  winding  o'er  the  plain, 
No  maiden  tinging  by  the  rill. 

Eflc,  mtirm'ring  thro*  the  darkfome  pines, 
Reflects  the  moon's  uncertain  beams ; 

While  thro'  the  clouds  (he  faintly  (nines 
in  Fancy's  eye  the  pale  ghoft  gleams. 

Not  Co  the  night  that  in  thy  halls 
Once  Rnflin  dane'd  in  joy  along; 

The  owl  now  foreams  along  thy  walU, 
That  echoed  Mirth's  infpiring  long. 

Where  bats  now  flit  on  du(ky  wing?, 
Tii*  empurpl' J  feaft  was  wont  to  flow ; 

And  Beauty  dane'd  in  graceful  rings 

Whore    now   the   dank    weeds  rankling 
grow. 

What  now  avails,  how  great !  how  gay! 

How  fair  !    how    fine !    their   maichlefs 
dames! 
Here  fleeps  their  midiftinguifh'd  clay,— 

The  (lone,  cfTic'd,  has  loft  their  names. 

And  yon  gay  crowds  jnnft  foon  expire, 
Unknown,    unprais'd,   their    fair    one'* 
name ; 

Not  fo  the  charms  that  verfe  inspire, 
Increafing  years  increafe  the  »  :ame. 

O,  Mira  !  whit  is  ft  ate  or  wealth  ? 

The  great  can  never  love  like  me; 
Wealth  adds  not  year*,  nor  quickens  health; 

Then  wilcr  thou,  come  happy  be. 
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EPIGRAM. 

Ei'c  X9fft  xatWiojv  r/y.n'To-flrv  'EAIZAtf 

BOTPNET,  MoiCofifv 
Ttrcaptf  at  ^«(iTrc>  Tlxpiect  tvj,  itaci 

ftxa  Mar  at' 
EAIZA  pom  frt  riA<t>IA,  MOT2A, 
XAPir. 


SONG. 
Written  by  Gzorgk  Co r. R M A N ,  fYy. 

IF  life  is  a  bubble  that  break*  with  i  gtafc, 
You  muft  tofs  off  your  Wine,  if  you'd 
wifli  it  to  la  f f  ; 
For  the  bubble  may  well  be  deftroy'd  with  a 

pur!, 
If  'tis  not  kept  Anting  in  liquor  enough. 

If  life  is  a  nV.v'r,  as  philofophers  fay, 

'Tis  a  very  good  thing  undciftood  the  right 

way ; 
For  if  life  is  a  flow'r,  any  blockhead  cm  tell, 
If  you'd  have  ii  louk  trtlh,  you  muft  moiftea 

it  well. 

This  life  is  no  more  than  a  journey,  'risfaid, 
Where  the  roads  for  muft  p-ri  are  confound* 

edly  tan  ; 
So  let  wine  be  our  fpurs,  and  all  trav'lers 

will  own. 
That  whatever  the  roads,  we  jog  merrily  on^ 

This  world  to  a  Theatre  liken *d  has  been, 
Where  eich  man  around  has  a  part  in  the 

Scene; 
'Tis  our  part  to  be  drunk,  and  'tis  matter  of 

fact. 
That  the  more  you  all  drink,  boys,  the  better 

you  act. 

This  Hfeisa  dream,  in  which  many  will  we?p# 
Who  have  Orange  li!!y  fancies,  and  cry  in 

their  fltcp ; 
But  of  us,  when  we  wake  from  our  dream, 

'twill  be  fjid, 
That  I  he  tear*  of  the  Tankard  were  all  that 

we  (bed* 
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A  STATE  of  the  Barometer  in  inches  and  decimals,  and  of 
Farenheit's  Thermometer,  in  the  open  air,  taken  between 
twelve  and  two  o'clock  afternoon,  and  the  quantity  of  Rain-water 
fallen,  in  inches  and  decimals>  from  the  31ft  March  to  the  29th 
April  1785,  taken  at  Duddingfton. 


I 


Days. 


Mar. 
Apn. 


30 
1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

1 1 

12 

13 

15 
\6 

17 

18 

19 
20 

21 
22 

23 

24 

25 
26 

*7 
28 

29 


Then 

3B 
39 
37 
44 
53 
56 
50 

51 

57 

59 

60 

59 

55 

60 

57 
58 

63 
68 

61 

55 

55 

57 

5* 

62 

60 
62 
60 
69 

77 


Barom.. 

Inch. 

29.4125 

29.7 

29.6375 

3c. 

30-34 
30.33625 

3°-34 

3°-2375 
30.29875 

30.4425 

30-5 
30.41125 

3o-24375 
30.2125 

30.2125 
3OI95 

30;225 
3O.IO375 
29.80875 
29.6324 

30* 

3O.O75 

29-9375 
29.9925 

30.2175 

30.4375 
3O.4625 

30535 
3O.495125 

JO.45625 


} 


Rain. 
Inch. 
0.09 
0.0 1 

0.03 
0.055 


0.005 

0.025 
0.225 


Weather. 

Snow* 
Hail. 

Small  rain. 

Ditto. 

Clear. 

Cloudy. 

Clear. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

DiUo.5fm'fll0W^ 

Some  rain. 

Ditto. 

Clear. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditlo. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


0.44  total  of  rain. 


To  Correspondents. 

Remarks  on  the  Account  of  Scots  Coins  is  poflponed,  in  hopes  that  the 
intelligent  writer  will  favour  us  with  his  obfervations  on  the  remainder  of 
that  Article  in  the  prefent  Number. 

A  Lid  of  the  S —  in  E—  we  fufpeft  is  incorrect.  Befides,  it  would  be 
better  if  a  certain  expedient  were  not  fo  frequently  ufed. 
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VIEWS  in    SCOTLAND. 

Number  Third. 

New  Bridge  over  the  Pass  of  Pease. 

THE  Pease  Bridge,  in  the  county  of  Berwick,  is  nine  miles  to  the 
eaftward  of  Dunbar,  on  the  great  cafter  road  between  London  and 
Edinburgh.  It  is  thrown  over  a  deep  and  romantic  glen  called  Dun* 
glaffj  where  the  road  was  formerly  almoft  impafTable  on  account  of  the  fteep-1 
jiefs  and  vaft  height  of  the  oppofite  banks,  and  is  jull  now  nearly  finifhed.- 
It  coniifts  of  four  arches,  e^ch  of  them -about  fifty  feet  wide.  The  breadth 
of  the  pavement  or  road  is  only  fixteen  feet  wide  :  but  the  extraordinary 
circumftance  is  the  height,  the  middle  pillar  being  no  lefs  than  one  hundred 
and  thirty-feven  feet  from  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  parapet ;  which,  ex- 
cepting the  aqueduct  of  Li(bon,  far  exceeds  the  height  of  any  other  bridge 
in  Europe.  The  appearance  of  this  magnificent  edifice  is  light  and  ele- 
gant :  and  in  order  that  it  might  correfpond  with  the  lingular  picturefque 
fituation,  the  mafonry  is  made  to  rcfemble  rock-work. 

The  merit  of  the  plan  and  its  execution  is  due  to  Mr  John  Henderfoa 
architect  in  Edinburgh;  of  whofe  ingenuity,  we  hope,  it  will  long  continue 
a  Handing  monument. 


Memoir  concerning  the  Earthquakes  in  Calahria  during  the  year  1783.     Bf 

M.  LE  COMMANDEUR.    DeODAT  D£  D0LOM1EU. 


TH  E  celebrated  P.  Jacquier,  pro- 
feffbr  of  mathematics  at  Rome, 
where  the  work  of  M.  Dolomieu 
was  printed,  in  his  quality  of  cenfor, 
pronounces  his  approbation  in  the 
following  terms  : 

*  The  local  observations  are  de- 
fcribed  by  the  illullrious  author  with 
fo  much  accuracy  and  prectiion,  that 
they  may  ferve  as  a  model  for  writers 
on  fubje&s  of  this  kind.  His  reflec- 
tions upon  the  caufe  of  the  lad  earth- 
quakes are  altogether  new,  and  (how 
how  difficult  it  is  to  form  plaufible 
reafocings  upon  effects  fo  complica- 
ted, without  having  been,  like  the 
author,  a  courageous  and  philosophi- 
cal fpectator.  The  refearches  which 
we  meet  with  in  this  beautiful  me- 
moir, make  natural  ids  regret,  that  a 
work  fo  interefting  is  not  more  ex- 
UqBtc.     It  deferyes  in  a  high  de- 


gree the  attention  of  philosophers, 
and  is  a  fit  object  of  public  curio- 
lity.' 

Contrary  winds  having  detained 
D.  de  Dolomieu  upon  the  coafts  of 
the  further  Calabria  during  the 
months  of  February  and  March  1 784, 
he  was  forced  to  touch  fucceflively 
at  almoit  every  city  on  the  welt 
co ail  :  fo  that  lie  was  enabled  to 
make  excursions  into  the  heart  of 
this  unhappy  province,  to  furvey  all 
its  ruins,  and  learn  the  extent  of  its 
misfortunes.  His  tafte  for  lithology, 
proved  by  writings  very  much  c- 
iieemed,  induced  him  to  ftudy  the 
nature  of  the  foil  of  the  province, 
and  the  compofition  of  its  moun- 
tains ;  and  he  here  prcfents  us  with 
the  rtfult  of  his  observations.  He 
has  collected  only  the  ^f\v\t\^  Vx^c** 
thofc  Yfhicti  viVi\w\^coivVvcw^  \»  **> 
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tell  the  local  circumftanc.es,  and  which, 
even  when  a  century  is  el  a  p  fed,  will 
interefl  the  phyfician  and  the  natu- 
ralift  His  plan,  as  he  himfelf  re- 
marks, admitted  no  other  details. 

f  Earthquakes,'  according  to  the 
very  judicious  obfervation  of  the  au- 
thor, '  are  the  meft  formidable,  as 
they  are  the  mod  teirible,  fcourgesof 
mankind.  Like  the  lightning,  which 
darts  and  crufhes  us  before  the  noife 
of  the  thunder  has  warned  us  of  the 
danger  to  which  we  are  expofed,  they 
confound,  overturn,  and  deftroy,  with- 
out any  thing  to  indicate  their  ap- 
proach, and  without  allowing  us  time 
to  efcape  from  the  danger.  Even 
the  lead  intelligent  animals  have  an 
advantage  over  us  by  their  frefentiwent 
of  thefe  fatal  events  :  their  inftincl, 
or  their  more  delicate  organs,  by  im- 
preflions  of  which  we  have  no  idea, 
give  them  information  fome  time 
beforehand  ;  and  they  then,  by  their 
cries  and  their  impatience,  announce 
their  uneafinefs  and  their  fear. 

*  Would  the  fame  advantage  always 
be  fufficient  for  man  to  place  him  in 
fecurity  ?  No  :  the  utmoil  celerity 
of  flight,  the  moil  fulid  building, 
the  flighted  and  lowed  wooden 
hut ;  in  fhort,  no  precaution  which 
human  prudence  can  invent,  could 
fave  him  from  the  death  which 
threatens  him.  In  the  middle  of  his 
flight  the  earth  opens  and  fwallows 
him  up ;  the  ground  on  which  he  has 
placed  his  lowly  hut,  or  reared  his 
magnificent  palace,  is  converted  in* 
to  a  yawning  abyfs  ;  a  mountain 
is  loofened,  and  overwhelms  him 
in  its  ruins ;  the  valleys  open,  and 
bury  him  in  their  centre.  The  en- 
tire lofs  of  his  fortune,  of  his  fami- 
ly, and  his  friends,  even  death  itfclf, 
are  not  the  greateft  evils  which  he  has. 
then  to  dread.  Buried  alive  under 
the  ruins,  which  arc  heaped  upon, 
without  crushing*  down,  the  vault 
which  he  regarded  as  his  afylum,  he 
is  condemned  to  die  of  hunger  and 


madnefs,  curfing  his  family  and  his 
friends,  while  he  accufes  them  of  in- 
difference and  delay  in  bringing  him 
aflidance.      He  cannot  believe  that 
they  have  experienced  a   misfortune 
like  his  ;  he    does    not    know    that 
thofe  who  furvive  this  almofl  univer- 
fal  catadrophe,  endeavour  in  vain  to 
drag  him  from  the  midit  of  the  ruins 
heaped  over  him ;  his  voice,  his  crie* 
reach  their  ears  ;  the  immentity  of 
the  ruins  refill  their  efforts,  and  pre- 
vents them  from  penetrating  to  him  ; 
they  are  incapable  of  giving  him  the 
lead  confolation  ;  and  while  he  heaves 
his  lad  figh,  he  preferves  even  then 
the  fhocking,  the  defperate  idea,  of 
never  having  known  or  loved  upon 
earth  any  but  monfters  and  ungrate- 
ful wretches.     But  if  the  fire  joins  its 
ravages   to    thofe   of   the    tottering 
ground,  to  what  unheard-of  kind  of 
punifhment  i»  he  fubjedted  ?  The  con- 
flagration gains  flovvly  on  the  timber- 
work  of  the    general   wreck  ;    the 
flame  approaches ;   to  endeavour  to 
avoid  it  is  impofiible ;  it  reaches  him, 
and  he  expires  under  that  flow  and' 
cruel  death  rcferved  for  the  blacked 
traitors.' 

*  Such,'  continues  the  author, 
*  was  the  dreadful  fate  of  many  of  the 
victims  to  the  earthquakes  in  1783. 
The  fhock  of  the  filth  cf  February 
was  fudden  and  indantaneous ;  no- 
thing prognodicated,  nothing  an- 
nounced it ;  it  {hook  and  overthrew 
at  the  fame  indant ;  not  a  moment 
was  left  for  flight. 

*  The  piefentiment  of  animals  at 
the  approach  of  earthquakes  b  a  An- 
gular phenomenon  ;  and  which  Can- 
not fail  to  furprife  us  fo  much  the 
more,  as  we  know  not  by  what  or- 
gans it  19  communicated  to  them.  E- 
very  fpecies  of  animals  experiences  it, 
efpccially  dogs,  gecfc,  and  poultry* 
The  howlings  of  the  dogs  in  the  Arcets 
of  Medina  were  fo  loud,  that  orders 
were  ilfucd  to  kill  them.  During 
eclipfes  of  the  fun,  animals  tefiify  *i 

dif-- 
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difqulct  almoft  equally  great :  at  the 
moment  of  the  annular  eclipfe  of 
the  fun  in  1764,  the  domcflic  ani- 
mals appeared  agitated,  and  uttered 
loud  cries  during  the  time  that  it 
laded;  yet  the  eclipfe  did  notdiminifh 
the  light  of  the  fun  more  than  the 
interpofition  of  a  thick  black  cloud 
would  have  done,  and  the  difference 
of  the  heat  of  the  atmofphere  was  not 
perceptible.  What  impreffion  then 
could  at  that  time  inform  the  animals 
of  the  nature  of  the  body  which  in- 
tcrpofed  rtfclf  ?  How  could  they  di- 
vine that  the  (late  of  things  was  not 
the  fame  as  when  the  fun  is  fjmply 
obfeured  by  a  cloud  which  intercepts 
its  light  ? 

*  A  fourth  of  the  victims  to  the 
earthquake  of  the  5th  of  February, 
who  were  buried  alive  under  the  ruins 
of  the  falling  edifices,  might  have  fur- 
vived  had  it  been  pofUble  to  afford 
them  fpeedy  affiftance  ;  but  in  a  dif- 
after  fo  general,  hands  were  wanting; 
every  one  was  occupied  with  his  own 
particular  misfortunes  or  thofe  of  his 
family ;  they  took  no  mare  in  the 
fate  of  an  indifferent  perfon.  Ex- 
amples of  paternal  affection  and  con- 
jugal love,  carried  even  the  length 
or  felf- deft  ruction,  and  inflances  of 
cruelty  and  barbarity,  the  mention  of 
which  makes  one  fhudder,  were  exhi- 
bited at  the  fame  time.  While  a 
mother  difhevelled,  and  covered  with 
blood,  came  to  demand  from  thefe 
ruins  the  child  whom  immediately  be- 
fore (he  had  carried  in  her  arms,  and 
who  had  been  torn  from  her  by  the 
fail  of  fome  timber- work  ;  while  a 
hufband  braved  almoft  certain  death 
to  receiver  a  darling  fpoufe  ;  in  the 
very  fame  moment  were  wretches 
fecii  plunging  into  the  midll  of  crumb- 
ling walls,  blind  to  the  moil  immi- 
nent dangct,  cruihing  under  their 
feet  the  bodies  of  men  half  buried 
and  crying  for  afliftance,  in  order  to 
pillage  the  houfes  of  the  wealthy,  and 
indulge  their  infatiablc  lull  of  gain. 
They   ftripped,   even   while  firing. 


thofe  unhappy  creatures  who  would 
have  given  them  the  higheft  reward-, 
had  they  ftretched  out  a  charitable 
hand  to  refcue  them.  One  gentle- 
man of  my  own  acquaintance  was  bu-- 
ried  under  the  ruins  of  his  houfe  ; 
his  legs,  however,  remaining  in 
view,  his  fervant  came  and  carried  off  ■ 
his  filver  buckles,  and  then  made  off1 
without  aflitting  him  to  difengage 
himfelf.  In  general,  all  the  low  peo- 
ple of  Calabria  difplayed  an  incre- 
dible depravity  of  manners  in  the 
midft  of  the  horrors  of  the  earth- 
quake. After  the  (hock  of  the  5th 
of  February,  moft  of  the  peafants  hur- 
ried into  the  cities  ft  ill  fmoking  in  the- 
duft  which  their  fall  had  occaTioned  ; 
they  came  there,  not  to  bring  aflift- 
ance  (no  fentiment  of  humanity  in- 
fpircd  them),  but  to  plunder. 

*  A  woman  in  the  town  of  Cinque 
Frondi  was  found  alive  the  feventh 
day.  Two  children  whom  (he  had 
with  her  had  died  of  hunger,  and 
become  putrid.  One  of  them  ly- 
ing on  its  mother's  knee  had  occa- 
fioned  there  a  fimilar  putrefaction. 
Many  others  befidesher:  I  have  feen 
them,  I  have  fpoken  to  them,  and  I 
have  made  them  cxprefs  what  they 
felt  in  thefe  dreadful  moments.  Of 
all  the  phyfical  evils,  that  from  which 
they  fuffered  moft  was  third.  The 
firft  deli  re  which  animals  alfo  cxprefs- 
ed,  when  dragged  from  the  midft  of 
the  ruins,  after  a  fa  ft,  which  was 
fometimes  prolonged  above  fifty  days, 
was  to  drink  ;  no  quantity  feemed 
able  to  futisfy  them.  Several  perfons 
buried  alive  fupportcd  their  misfor- 
tunes with  a  fortitude  to  which  there 
is  no  parallel.  I  cannot  even  believe 
that  human  nature  is  capable  of  it 
without  an  almoft  total  torpor  of  the 
intellectual  powers.  A  woman  of 
Opido,  aged  19  years,  and  handfome, 
was  then  in  her  pregnancy :  (he  re- 
mained more  than  30  hours  under  the 
ruins  ;  (he  was  dra^cA  ^xcrcw  ^vvxct 
by  her  \nifb&Tv&>  *w&  &fX\N*\*&  ^\  %. 
child  a  fw  War*  «S\«H5«vd*  **  Vvj-  - 
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pilyasifihe  had  differed  no  hard- 
ihip.  I  was  lodged  in  her  hut ;  and 
among  many  other  queltions,  I  aik- 
ed  her  what  (he  thought  at  the  time. 
— /  'waited  ivith  patience,  fa  id  flic 

'  It  has  happened  in  feveral  ci- 
ties, that  relations  and  faithful  fer- 
vants,  going  to  fcek,  in  the  midfl  of 
the  ruins,  thofe  performs  who  weie  dear 
to  them,  heard  their  voices,  knew 
the  very  fpot  where  they  were  buried, 
and  yet  found  thcmfclvcs  incapable  of 
affiiling  them.  Ruins  piled  upon 
ruins  rcillled  their  feeble  arms,  and 
eppofed  ;tll  the  efforts  of  their  yea  I 
and  their  tendernefs.  In  vain  did 
they  call  for  the  alliilancc  of  Gran- 
gers ;  their  cries,  their  waitings  in- 
Urrcftcd  no  one.  Stretching  thun- 
fL-lvcs  on  the  ruins,  they  have  been 
Jcrn  reduced  to  invoke  death  to  de- 
liver their  relations  from  the  horrors 
of  their  fit  nation  ;  to  invoke  it  even 
for  thcmftlven,  as  their  only  confuta- 
tion in  this  dreadful  fcene  of  for  row. 
Even  this  confutation  was  reiu'ed  ; 
and  tlic  fuhtenaneoiu  cries  have  con- 
tinued to  be  heard  during  the  couife 
of  feveral  da  vs. 

1  Whole  families  have  been  buried 
without  a  fir.glc  individual  efcaping  ; 
people  paflld  over  the  tombs  which 
inclofcd  them  alive,  knew  their 
voices,  yet  frequently  their  fate  did 
not  draw  from  them  a  tingle  ttar. 
At  Terra  Neva,  four  Auguflines  ha- 
ving faved  themfelvcs  under  a  vault 
in  the  chapel,  which  had  refitted  the 
immenfe  weight  of  the  ruins  pik-d 
over  it,  for  four  days  made  thefe 
ruins  refound  with  their  doleful  cries  ; 
but  of  all  the  convent  only  one  indi- 
vidual hadeicaped:  what  could  he  do 
againil  the  irameniity  of  the  mate- 
rials which  overwhelmed  his  compa- 
nions ?  Their  voice  grew  fainter  by 
degrees;  and  feveral  days  after,  thefe 
four  bodies  were  found  locked  in  each 
others  embraces. 

«  More  than  the  half  of  thofe  who 

nvff  crufhed  under  the  city  of  Tenra 

Nova  haw:  remained  in  the  midft.  o£ 


the  ruins  ;  and  when  I  furveVcd  them 
on  the  20th  of  February  1784,  an 
infectious  and  unfupportablc  ltcncli 
exhaled  from  them.* 

We  find,  by  the  furvey  and  the  de- 
fcription  which  the  author  gives  of 
Calabria,  that  it  has  al  1110 it  every 
where  a  bottom  of  granite;  that  the 
focus  of  the  earthquakes  was  under 
this  bafe,  or  at  lea  it  that  it  is  un- 
der thefe  folid  materials  the  force 
which  occafioned  the  great  (hocks  on 
the  furface  has  a&ed  ;  that  in  this 
province  there  is  not  the  leati  veftige 
of  a  volcauo  ;  that  M.  de  Dolomieu 
has  found  no  fubiiancc  altered  by  the 
fubterraneous  fires,  neither  in  the 
mountains  nor  in  the  ftones  rolled 
down  by  the  torrents  ;  that  Calabria 
contains  neither  lava  nor  gravel,  nor 
fcoria  of  any  kind. 

'  1  have  not  fceu,'  fays  he,  *  in  the 
interior  parts  of  the  plain,  more  than 
two  fourccs  of  cold  hepatic  waters : 
there  is  an  abundant  iourcc  of  warm 
fulphurcous  water  near  St  -uphemia 
beyond  the  pcninfula  ;  but  \  cannot 
regard  cither  the  owe  or  ti:e  other 
as  indicating  fire,  iince  the  fponta- 
neous  decompofition  of  the  pyrites  is 
fufficicnt  to  produce  them,  I  infill 
upon  this  matter,  in  order  to  invali- 
date the  opinion  of  thofe  who  fuppofe 
fires  concealed  under  this  province  : 
they  wouid  difcovcr  themfelvcs  by 
phenomena  lefs  equivocal,  if  they  ex- 
ifted  there.  There  is  not  in  the  plain, 
nor  in  the  mountains  with  which  it 
is  furrounded,  at  lead  iu  thofe  which 
form  the  border  of  it,  either  mines 
or  fulphureous  matter,  or  bitumen, 
although  the  hiitorians  of  the  coun- 
try pretend  the  contrary.  The  gra- 
nite is  evidently  traced  through  al« 
moil  the  whole  circumference ;  and 
the  foil  beneath  is  only  a  competi- 
tion of  clay,  fand,  and  flint. 

The  fea,  during  the  eaithquakes 
of  1 783,  had  tittle  ihare  in  the  frocks 
of  the  main -land.  The  mafs  of  wa- 
ter experienced  no  general  movement 
oi  ftu&\»>Utta  uv.  oicillation.    They 
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iflid  not  life  above  their  ordinary  li- 
mits. The  waves,  which  on  the  night 
of  the  5th  of  February  beat  agamft 
the  coaft  of  Scylla,  and  which  after- 
wards covered  the  point  of  the  Faro 
of  Medina,  were  only  the  effects  of 
a  particular  caufe.  The  fall  of  a 
mountain  into  the  fca  raifed  the  wa- 
ters, which  received  an  undulating 
motion,  as  happens  always  in  fimilar 
circum fiances.  They  thrice  covered 
the  ihore  ;  every  thing  above  was 
carried  off  by  the  return  of  the  furge. 
The  undulation  reached  from  the 
point  of  Sicily  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Rofacolmo,  extending  in  length  a- 
long  the  coaft  which  runs  to  the 
fouth,  but  always  with  a  gradual  de- 
crease in  elevation  as  it  was  more  re- 
mote from  Sicily.  This  elevation  of 
the  waves  followed  immediately  upon 
the  fall  of  the  mountain. 

Whatever  inquiries  the  author  has 
made,  he  has  not  been  able  to  difcover, 
in  all  the  details  which  have  been  gi- 
ven him,  any  proofs  of  the  ex i ft e nee 
of  any  electrical  phenomena  :  No 
fpark,  no  difengagement  of  the  elec- 
trical fluid,,  which  the  Neapolitan  na- 
turalifts  wifh  to  aflign  as  the  pofitive 
caufe  of  thefe  earthquakes. 

The  date  of  the  atmofphere  was 
pot  the  fame  in  the  whole  range  of 
the  earthquakes.  While  the  tem- 
pefts  and  the  rain  fetmed  to  have 
confpired  with  them  for  the  deftrue- 
tion  of  Medina,  the  interior  part  of 
Calabria  enjoyed  very  line  weather. 
A  little  rain  fell  in  the  plain  in  the 
morning  of  the  5th  of  February  ; 
but  the  fky  wa6  clear  the  reft  of  the 
day.  This  month  and  that  of  March 
were  not  only  pretty  ferene,  but  like- 
wife  warm.  There  were  fome  ftorras 
and  rain  ;  but  they  were  the  natural 
attendants  of  the  feafon. 

The  author  endeavours  afterwards 
to  afcertain,  by  means  of  fads  alone, 
the  caufe  of  the  earthquakes  in  Ca- 
labria ;.  and  laying  afide  fy (terns,  he 
examines  what  has  occafioucd  the  al- 


moft  general  deftruftion  of  that  pro- 
vince. 

4    The   moving    force,'   fays  he,   * 
•  feems  to  have  redded  under  Cala*- 
bria  itfelf,  dnce  the  fca  which  fur- 
rounds  it  had  no  fharc  in  the  ofcil- 
lation  or  vibration  of  the  continent. 
This  force  feems  alfo  to  have  advan- 
ced along  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines 
in  afcending  from  the  fonth  to  the 
north.     But  what  power  in  nature  is 
capable  of  producing  fuch  efft&s  ?  I 
exclude  electricity,  which  cannot  ac- 
cumulate    continually    during     the 
courfe  of  a  year,  in  a  country  fur** 
rounded   with   water,    where    every 
thing  concurrs  to  place  this  fluid  in 
equilibrio.     Fire  remains  to  be  con* 
ddered.    This  element,'  by  acting  di- 
rectly upon  the  folids,  can  only  di- 
late them ;  then   their  expanfion  it 
progredive,  and  cannot  produce  vic*- 
lent   and   inftantaneous  movements. 
When  dre  ads  upon  fluids,  fuch  as 
air  and  water,  it  gives  them  an  ado* 
nifhing  expandon  ;  and  we  know  that 
then  their  elaftic  force  is  capable  of 
overcoming  the   greateft   refiftance. 
Thefe  appear  the  only  means  which 
nature  could  employ  to  operate  the 
effects  of  which  we  fpeak :  but  in  all 
Calabria  there  is  no  vettigc  of  a  vol- 
cano  ;  nothing  to  point  out  any  in- 
terior combuftion  ;  no  dre  concealed 
in  the  centre  of  the  mountains  or  un- 
der their  bafe — a  dre  which  could  not 
exift   without   fome   external   fignt. 
The  vapours  dilated,  the  air  rarided 
by    a   heat  conftantry   active,    muft 
have  efcaped   through  fome   of  the 
crevices  or  clefts  formed  in  the  foil  ; 
they  muft  there  have  formed  currents. 
Both  flame  and  fmoke  muft  have  if- 
fued  by  fome  one  or  other  of  thefe 
paftages.     Thefe   once    opened,  the 
preflure  would  have  ceafed ;  the  force 
not  meeting  with  anymore  redftance, 
would  have  loft  its  effect;  and  the 
earthquakes  could   no   longer   have 
continued.  None  of  thefe  phenomena 
took  place :  we  muft  theu  WK*Kv<&e. 
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the  fuppofition  of  a  combudion  ac- 
ting directly  under  Calabria. 

*  Let  ue  fee  if,  having  recourfe  to 
a  fire  at  fome  diftancc  from  this  pro- 
vince, and  acting  upon  it  only  as  an 
.occafional  caufe,  we  fliall  be  able  to 
jexplain  all  the  phenomena  which  have 
accompanied  the  ihocks.  Let  us  take, 
for  example,  JEtna.  in  Sicily,  and 
fuppofe  large  cavities  under  the  moun- 
tains of  Calabria  ;  a  fuppofition  which 
cannot  be  refufed.  It  is  certain  that 
immenfe  fubterraneous  cavities  do  ex- 
id,  fince  .ZEtna,  in  elevating  itfelf  by 
the  accumulation  of  its  explofions, 
mud  leave  in  the  heart  of  the  earth 
cavities  proportioned  to  the  great nefs 
of  its  mafs. 

«  The  autumn  of  1782,  and  the 
winter  of  1 783  were  very  rainy.  The 
interior  waters,  augmented  by  thofe 
of  the  furface,  may  have  run  into  thofe 
caverns  which  form  the  focus  of  -/Et- 
na :  there  they  mud  have  been  con- 
verted into  vapour  capable  of  the 
highed  degree  of  expanfion ;  and  mud 
have  preffed  forcibly  againd  every 
thing  which  oppofed  their  dilatation. 
If  they  found  canah  to  conduct  them 
into  the  cavities  of  Calabria,  they 
coidd  not  fail  to  occaiion  there  all 
thofe  calamities  of  which  1  have  given 
the  defer ipt ion. 

*  If  the  firft  cavity  is  feparated 
from  a  cavity  of  the  fame  kind  only 
by  a  wall  (fo  to  fpeak),  or  fome  flight 
divifion,  and  this  feparation  is  bro- 
ken down  by  the  force  of  the  elaitic 
vapour,  the  whole  force  will  act 
againd  the  bottom  and  iides  of  the 
fecond.  The  focus  of  the  (hocks  will 
appear  to  have  changed  place,  and 
become  weaker  iu  the  fpace  which 
was  agitated  mod  violently  by  the  liid 
earthquake.' 

Thefe  neceflary  effects,  on  the  hy- 
pothefis  of  one  or  more  cavities  pla- 
ced under  Calabria,  M.  de  Dolomieu 
proceeds  to  reconcile  with  the  phe- 
nomena that  occurred  during  the 
earthquakes. 

'  The  plain,  which  was  undoubt- 


edly the  mod  (lender  part  of  the 
vault,  was  what  yielded  mod  eafily. 
The  city  of  Medina,  built  upon  low 
ground,  received  a  fliock  which  the 
buildings  placed  upon  heights  did  not 
experience.  The  moving  force  ceafed 
at  once  as  fuddenly  as  it  acted  vio- 
lently. When  at  the  periods  of  the 
7th  of  February  and  28th  of  March, 
the  focus  appeared  changed,  the  plain 
fuffered  fcarce  any  thing.  The  fub- 
terraneous noife  which  preceded  and 
accompanied  the  fhocks,  appeared  al- 
ways to  come  from  the  fouth-wed  in 
the  direction  of  Medina.  It  feemed 
like  thunder  under  ground,  which 
refounded  beneath  vaults.  Thus, 
without  having  direct  proofs  to  give 
of  my  theory,  it  appears  to  me  to 
agree  with  all  the  circumdanccs ;  it 
explains  fimply  and  naturally  all  the 
phenomena. 

4  If  ./Etna  then  has  been,  as  I  have 
faid,  the  occafional  caufe  of  the 
earthquakes,  I  can  fay  alfo  that  it 
has  prepared  for  fome  time  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Calabria,  by  gradually 
opening  a  pafTage  along  the  coad  of 
Sicily  to  the  foot  of  the  Neptunian 
mountains  :  for  during  the  earth- 
quakes of  1 7 So,  which  didurbed  Mef- 
fina  the  whole  fummer,  they  felt,  the 
whole  length  of  that  coad,  from  Ta> 
ormina  even  to  the  Faro,  confider- 
able  (hocks ;  but  near  the  village  of 
Alii  and  Fiume  de  Ni/r9  which  are  fi- 
tuated  about  the  middle  of  that  lino, 
fhocks  fo  violent  were  experienced,  a> 
to  make  them  dread  led  the  mouth  of 
a  volcano  mould  open.  Each  mock 
refembled  the  effort  of  a  mine  which 
had  not  drcngth  to  make  an  explo- 
fion.  It  appears  that  then  the  volcano 
opencvl  a  free  pafTage  for  the  expan- 
sion of  its  vapours,  and  that  they 
have  fince  circulated  without  rc- 
flraint;  fmce  in  1783  the  earthquake 
was  almod  nothing  upon  that  part  of 
Sicilv,  at  the  fame  time  that  Medina 
buried  under  its  ruins. the  half  of  its 
inhabitants.9 
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On  the  Coins  and  Midals  <?/"  Scotland,  [c9*cluded\ 


THE  gold  coinage  of  Scotland 
.  will  not  detain  us  long.  In 
this,  as  ufual,  the  Englifh  example 
was  imitated.  Edward  III.  having 
given  the  firil  currency  in  this  metal 
1 344,  about  30  years  afterwards  Ro- 
bert II.  iffued  his ;  for  though  the 
princes  of  the  middle  ages,  unhap- 
pily, never  thought  of  adding  nume- 
rals declarative  which  of  the  name 
they  were,  yet  I  fcruple  not,  from 
analogy,  to  afcribc  the  fir  ft  gold 
coinage  to  Robert  II.  and  not  to 
Robert  III.  as  others  have  done.  In- 
deed, it  is  more  probable  that  this 
ftiould  happen  about  30  years  after 
13441  when  gold  firft  appeared  in 
Englifh  coinage,  than  at  a  longer  di- 
ftance.  However,  it  is  needlefs  to 
iofift  upon  a  point  of  which  no  proof 
has  hitherto  arifen,  efpecially  when 
it  is  impofiible  to  diftinguifh  the  gold 
coins  of  the  fecond  from  thofe  of  the 
third  Robert.  Certain  it  is,  that  no 
gold  was  coined  prior  to  the  reign  of 
Robert  II. 

The  gold  coins  of  Scotland  are  not 
upon  the  fcale  of  the  Englifh,  but  of 
much  fmaller  model,  'J 'hey  were 
firft  called  St  Andrews  from  the  fi- 
gure of  that  tutelar  faint  upon  his 
croft,  who  appears  on  them,  with 
the  arms  of  Scotland,  a  lion  in  a 
flueld  od  the  reverfe.  Mr  Ander- 
foil  has  not  given  us  the  names  of 
the  gold  coins  which  he  delineates, 
nor  indeed  are  mod  of  them  to  be 
learned  by  any  poffible  rcfearch.  We 
know,  however,  that  the  Lion  *  was 
Mother  name  for  the  large  ft  gold 
coin,  from  the  Scottifli  arms  upon 
it ;  and  that  the  chief  gold  pieces  of 
James  V.  were  the  bonnet -pieces,  fo 
called  from  the  particular  cap,  re- 
fembling    indeed    a    Scottifh   bon- 
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net,  in  which  that  king's  head  ap- 
pears upon  them. '  Thefe  bonnet- 
pieces  are  of  very  fine  execution,  and 
almoft  equal  to  the  anciegt  coin*, 
that  prince  being  the  firft  who  con* 
tract  ed  the  fize  of  the  coin,  without 
diminishing  its  weight,  in  imitation 
of  the  French ;  an  improvement  not 
adopted  by  the  Englifh  for  a  whole 
century  afterwards,  when,  under  O- 
liver,  Simon  contracted  the  ridicu- 
lous thinnefs  and  extent  of  the  fove- 
reign  and  broad  piece  into  a  fhapely 
ios.  piece.  The  laft  gold  coinage  of 
Scotland  is  the  piftole  and  half- 
piftole,  coined  by  William  III.  is) 
j  701,  worth  1 2I.  and  61.  Scottifh. 

It  may  be  fafely  imagined  that  the 
Englifh  names  of  many  gold  coin* 
were  adopted  in  Scotland  along  witk 
the  coins  themfelves.  Little  alfo  it 
known  with  regard  to  the  gold  coin- 
age of  Scotland,  fave  that  it  fell  in 
the  fame  proportion  of  ideal  value 
with  the  filver.  That  great  prince 
James  I.  of  Scotland  ordered  both, 
the  gold  and  filver  money  to  be  put 
upon  a  par  with  that  of  England  \ 
but  after  his  reign,  which  was,  un- 
happily, not  of  long  duratiou,  they 
ruined  down  with  more  velocity,  like 
a  ftream  which  breaks  a  bank  fct  a* 
gain  ft  iu  winter  force. 

The  copper  coinage  of  Scotland, 
though  more  ancient  than  that  of 
England,  is  by  no  means  of  fo  early 
a  date  as  fome  writers  would  make 
it.  Copper  was  not  coined  in  France 
till  the  time  of  Henry  HI.  about 
1580  ;  and  I  doubt  much  if  it  was 
lawful  coin  in  any  modern  (rate 
till  the  middle  of  that  century.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  the  Scottifh  had  the 
idea  no  where  but  from  the  French  ; 
and  I  am  convinced,  that  the  notion  of 

LI  a 


.  *  Gold  coins,  which  Edward  the  Black  Prince  ftruck  In  France,  wett  fa  ^Sut  trkkw* 
famed  Leopards,  from  that  animal,  part  of  the  then  Et\^\\u\  atmt  VttNxvv  vcv  v\v*.  w»tsta 
TOey  weigh  half  the  noMc.   Le  Lion  wu  a  FrarcU  toui^t  w\i  fete*  \»U^»««t 
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a  copper  coinage  was  brought  oyer 
from  France  foon  after  its  firft  ap- 
pearance in  that  kingdom. 

In  Dr  Hunter's  noble  collection 
there  is  a  coin  ranked  with  copper, 
and  attributed  to  James  II.  to  whom 
it  may  indeed  belong,  though  I  take 
it  to  be  of  James  III  *.  Whoever  it 
is  of,  it  is  black-money f,  and  not  cop- 
per coinage,  and  is  of  a  fizc  meant 
to  pafs  for  a  half-groat.  Hiftorians 
mention  that  one  of  the  chief  crimes 
imputed  to  James  III.  was  his  coin- 
ing of  "lack-money  ;  and  the  copper, 
as  it  is  called,  attributed  to  James  1 1. 
III.  IV.  and  V.  is  all  of  this  de- 
fcription.  Buchanan  fpeaks  confu- 
fedly  of  copper  coined  in  Scotland 
before  James  III.:  but  he  either 
means  black-money,  or  was  mifui- 
formed  ;  for  in  coinage  he  was  never 
verfant,  and  therefore  eafily  mified. 
Mr  Kuddiman,  upon  the  fubjcA  of 
the  copper  coinage  of  Scotland,  had 
certainly  a  defign  to  excite  our  rifi- 
bility,  when  he  tells  us  gravely,  that 
money  of  this  metal  may  have  been 
very  ancient  in  Scotland,  but  the  fpe- 
cimens  now  totally  deftroyed  by  ly- 
ing fo  long  in  the  ground.  He 
ought  to  have  known  that  ruit  prc- 
ferves,  and  does  not  deftroy,  copper ; 
and  that  Roman  copper  coins,  far 
more  ancient  than  any  bcottifh  could 
poflibly  have  been,  are  yet  often 
found,  in  perfect  prefervation  to  this 
day,  even  in  the  corroding  foil  of 
Scotland,  which  he  would  paint  as 
being  as  inimical  to  antiquities  as  that 
of  Ireland  is  to  vermin. 

All  the  Scottim  copper  coin,  down 


to  James  VI.  may  be  fafcly  regarded 
as  black -money  *  being  of  the  fizc  of 
groats,  half- groats,  and  pennies,  and 
intended  to  go  as  fuch.  The  example 
of  Henry  VI II.  of  England  had  a  bad 
effect  upon  moft  of  ihe  money  of  Eu- 
rope for  fomc  years  after  1 544,  when  he 
began  fo  much  to  debafe  the  En  glim 
coin.  Hence  more  of  the  money  of 
Mary  is  bad  than  of  her  predeceflbr 
James  V.  The  reader  muft  beware 
of  arranging,  as  copper  coin  of  Ma- 
ry, the  very  common  billon  pieces, 
of  about  the  fizc  of  a  bodle,  with  a 
thiillc  crowned  upon  the  front,  and 
m.  R.  at  the  fides,  maria  d.  g.  re- 
gin  a  scotorvm  ;  and  upon  the  re- 
verie two  fceptres,  eroded,  with  a 
fleur  de-luce  in  the  centre,  and  a 
flouret  of  five  leaves  upon  each  fide, 
oppidvm  edinbvrgi.  They  are  cop- 
per, it  is  true ;  but  were  all  warned 
with  filver,  though  from  tome  the  di- 
ver has  quite  disappeared  ;  and  they 
feem  to  have  been  haftily  ft  ruck  to- 
wards the  end  of  her  tumultuous 
reign,  and  to  have  paflcd  for  fix 
pennies  Scottifh,  when  the  coin  was 
as  1  to  6. 

During  the  reign  of  James  VI.  the 
copper  coinage  begun ;  and  fpeedily 
increased  in  its  fpecies.  The  penny, 
like  the  bullion  penny  of  Mary,  has 
upon  one  fide  1.  a.  under  a  crown, 
iacobvs  d.  g.  a.  sco. ;  the  reverfe, 
alion rampant,  villa  edinbvrg.  The 
coin  declining  fail  in  fize,  and  in  160 1 
being  to  the  Englifh  as  1  to  12,  and 
at  its  lowed  value,  unexpectedly  the 
Scot  ti  in  money  a  (Turned  nearly  the 
French  fhape.     For  the  bodle  equal 

in 


•  It  has  a  buft  on  one  (He.  iacobvs  dei  gratia;  reverfe,  a  crofs,  with  fleurs  dt 
luce  and  crowns  ;  -lrcnutc,  kkx  sco  to  k  vm.  There  is  another  of  Mury  quite  fimtfar, 
both  have  the  full- face.     Groats  of  Jame<  V.  appear  there  of  this  kind  alio. 

f  Bkikmcr.ey  is  of  copper  mixed  or  vvafhrri  with  about  a  fifth  part  iilvcr.  The  term  of 
pure  money  evidently  an  ie  from  contradistinction  to  -white-money,  yet  a  name  for  thai  of 
|)«re  ftlvcr,  when  it  was  made  to  imitate. 

There  were  tun  kinds  of  black- money,  the  counterfeit  intended  by  forgers  to  paf*  for  (H?er; 

and  the  authorised  money  of  billon.  Bl?ck  money,  or  billon,  wa»  (truck  in  the  minis  of  the 

Englifh  dominion?  in  France,  by  command  of  the  kings  of  England,  for  the  ufe  of  their 

Trench  fubjefls;  but  black-money  and  copper  money  are  very  different.     Money  of  bilk* 

•war  common  in  ill  France  from  about  the  year  nog.  Hardtii,  bcii.2  -uthorifed  bUck-monct. 

afMdwtrd  tht  BUt  Prince,  are  Ukcwifc  foana.  *  >         *' 
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in  fize  to  the  Hard,  and  worth  two 
pennies  Scottifh,  was  ftruck,  and  fo 
called  from  Both  well,  the.  mint- 
mailer  at  the  time.  The  billon 
coin,  worth  fix  pennies  Scottifh,  and 
called  has -piece  y  from  the  firft  que- 
ftionable  (hape  in  which  it  appeared, 
being  of  what  the  French  call  bat- 
billon  f  or  the  worft  kind  of  billon  f 
was  now  ftruck  in  copper,  and  term- 
ed by  the  Scottifh  pronunciation, 
ktnv-bee.  This  correfponded  in  va- 
lue to  the  French  Joi  and  Englifk 
halpenny;  and  the  penny  Scottifh, 
bow  equal  to  the  French  denier,  was 
but  the  twelfth  part  of  an  Englifh 
penny,  the  fixth  part  of  the  baw-bee, 
and  the  half  of  the  bodle.  The  0/- 
kinfont  of  James  VI.  I  take  to  have 
been  only  the  baw-bees  coined  about 
1582,  when  the  money  was  to  the 
Englifh  as  1  to  8  ;  but  upon  its  fall- 
ing aa  1  to  12,  a  third  was  added  to 
their  value  of  confequence,  and  they 
went  for  eight  pennies*. 

This  coinage  continued  the  fame 
through  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and 
II.  Scottifh  copper  coins  of  the  for- 
mer are,  however,  the  fcarceft  of 
any.  The  bodle  of  James  V.I.  has  the 
lion  rampant  upon  one  fide,  and  the 


thiftle  on  the  other  f ;  but  thofe  of. 
his  two  firft  fucce flora  havfc  c.  r.  or 
c.  r.  11.  upon  one  fide,  with  the 
thiftle  on  the  reverie.  The  Scottifh 
pennies  of  Charles  II.  are  not  very 
uncommon  ;  they  weigh  only  10 
grains.  After  1 660  we  hear  of  two- 
pennies, bodies,  and  turners,  the  laft 
being  another  term  for  the  baw-bee, 
by  Ruddiman,  derived  from  the 
French  turnois,  a  word  of  very  diffe- 
rent found  ;  but  the  piece  was  appa* 
rently  fo  called,  like  many  other 
Scottifh  coins,  from  the  moneyer't 
name. 

To  enumerate  all  the  medals  ftruck 
in  Scotland  were  no  difficult  talk  j 
but  only  one  or  two  of  the  principal 
and  moft  remarkable  are  meant  to 
be  noticed  here.  The  greater  party 
as  may  be  feen  in  the  latter  plates  of 
Anderibn'8  Numiftnata  et  Diplomat*  , 
Scotia,  confifts  of  thofe  ftruck  in 
oval  forms  by  Mary,  containing  a  va- 
riety of  devices  upon  the  reveries, 
that  princefs  being  fond  of  thefe 
fymboU,  which  the  frequent  tourna- 
ments rendered  at  that  time,  and  a 
whole  century  afterwards,  a  favou- 
rite ftudy  of  the  French  court,  whero 
fhe  received  her  education,  Thefo 
/  LI  2  me- 


*  Fynes  Morrifon,  in  his  Itinerary,  printed  161 7,  tells  us  of  other  coins  called  placks,  of 
4  pennies  Scottiih,  and  hard-heads  of  i|d.  The  firft  is  a  familiar  term  of  an  ideal  low 
coin  in  Scotland  to  this  day,  as  I  am  told;  hut  its  exigence  as  a  real  coin  is  dubious  :  the 
lad,  if  ever  ftruck,  muft  have  been  in  imitation  of  the  t$d.  filver-piece  of  Elizabeth,  fiuc 
1  am  pofitive  that  Morrifon '1  fugitive  intelligence  milled  him,  and  that  the  hard-bead  is 
really  the  French  bardie  Scorified.  Hardies  were  black- money  ftruck  in  Guienne,  a*4 
equal  in  all  points  to  the  liardi  ftruck  in  Daupliiuy,  though  the  Uft  term  obtained  the  pre* 
ference,  and  remains  to  this  day.  An  ordinance  of  Louts  XI.  mentions  their  both  having 
been  current  time  out  of  mind ;  and  the  hardie  is  fuppofed  to  be  lb  called  from  Philip  le  Har- 
dic,  under  whom  they  were  firft  ftruck,  and  who  began  to  leigti  in  1*70.  Venuti,  in  Du« 
card's  Anglo-Gallic  Coins,  is  my  author.  Now  the  bardie,  as  the  Liard,  was  three  dc- 
niers,  or  three  pennies  Scottifh,  inftead  of  a  penny  halfpenny.  That  French  coins  were  very 
current  in  Scotland  during  and  after  the  reign  of  Mary,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  the 
numbers  of  French  employed  in  the  Scottiln  civil  wars  are  con  fide  red.  The  old  Scottifh 
coins  of  copper  will  therefore  ftand  thus : 

A  penny  s<n  of  1  penny  Englifti. 

ltodle        ZZ  %  pennies. 

JHUrdie      ss  3  pennies;  the  farthing  Engliih. 

Plack        Z=  4  pennies. 

Baw-bee    =s  6  pennies. 

Atkinfon  ss  8  pennies. 
f  There  is  a  baw-bee  of  James  VI.  in  Dr  Homer's  cabinet,  with  a  very  neat  ta&  tA^raX 
prince    The  reverfe,  if  I  recollect  right,  is  the  thiftle,  as  ou  vYvt  \%\tt  ^<*\>Sci\»*i-\k**% 
«iwkfcf  though  they  pafs  even  in  England  as  Englifti  ha\i otncfi%  uc  wft.  twwfcw  *tafeH*>b£&> 
law  do.    Tocy  sppear  of  all  (he  t»gsu  down  to  Queen  A&ac* 
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medals  are  very  uncommon,  efpe-  ftnick  in  14489  why  may  not  a  king 
cially  in  this  country ;  fo  much  fo  of  Scotland,  not  a  much  more  re- 
indeed,  that,  not  having  feen  any  of    mote  province  from  Italy,  the  feat  of 


them,  I  can  fay  nothing  of  their  ex- 
ecution. 

It  is  worthy  remark,  that  a  Scot- 
tifti  medal  of  Jamc3  IV.  neccfiarily 
ftruck  before  1513,  when  he  was 
killed  at  Flodden,  ihould  be  the  very 
firft    Britilh   medal    known,    for    it 


the  renewal  of  this  art,  have  one  of 
1503  ? 

The  next  remarkable  Scottifh  me- 
dal is  that  inaugarative  of  Fran- 
cis II.  of  France  and  Mary  of  Scot- 
land, though  it  is  more  properly  in- 
deed French,  being,  as  would  feem, 


precedes    that   of  Henry  VIII.    of    ftruck  upon  their  coronation  as  king 
England  32   years.       I   have    never     and  queen  of  that  country.     It  prc- 


fents  bulls  of  Francis  and  Mary,  face 
to  face,  with  three  legends  around 
them  ;  the  outermoft  cf  which  con- 
tains their  titles;  the  middle  one  this 
lingular  fentence, 

»•  Which  wonders  how  the  devil  it  got 
there  :'* 

MORA    NONA    DOMINVS    IHS    EXPIRA- 

vit  helli  clamans;  a  moft  omi- 
nous  motto,  one  would  imagine,  to  a 
fuperftitious  car.  The  innermoft  le- 
gend is  only  the  name  of  the  city  of 
Parifl.  There  are  fine  French  crowns 
of  Francis  and  Mary,  likewife  pre- 
senting them  face  to  face,  with  the 
arms  of  France  and  Scotland  upon  the 
Jirength  of  Scotland),  with  a  bud  of  revet  fe,  as  is  likewife  the  cafe  of  the 
a  kind  of  Janus,  hearing  two  young  medal  juft  mentioned.  fThefe  crowns 
laurelled  heads,  evidently  both  in-  are  fo  fine  and  rare,  that  Dr  Hunter 
tended  as  portraits  likewife  of  the  gave  ten  guineas  for  the  one  in  his 
king.  This  pillar  llands  upon  a  cabinet,  which  contains  as  vaft  and 
fmall  hill,  beyond  which  is  a  view  of  well  c  ho  fen  a  private  collection  of  all 
the  fea,  aiid  land  on  cither  fide,  with  forts  of  coins  and  medals  as  any  in 
this  legend,  vtrvmqyk.  The  two  the  world, 
lands  feen  are  evidently  thofe  of  France         The  fine  crown  of  Mary  and  Hen- 


fcen  that  piece,  which  mult  indeed 
be  aim  oft  unique;  nor  had  Anderlon 
feen  it,  for  kuddirr.an  gives  it  in  his 
Prefatory  DiflVrtation  from  Evelyn's 
work  on  Medals  *,  where  the  origi- 
nal print  is  to  be  found.  The  whole 
appearance,  characters,  and  every 
thing,  are  fo  refembling  the  coins  of 
that  prince,  that  not  the  fmall  eft 
doubt  of  its  coscval  authenticity  can 
exift.  The  front  contains  a  very  fine 
portrait  of  James  IV.  in  the  collar 
of  the  order  of  St  Michael,   iaco- 

BVS    IUI.    DEI    GRATIA    REX    8COTO- 

rvm.  The  revcrfc  prcfents  a  Doric 
pillar  (fit  emblem  of  the  unadorned 


gnd  England ;  and  the  whole  device 
declares  his  prudent  intuition  to  have 
a  watchful  eye  upon  both.  Mr  L- 
vclyn  thinks  this  remarkable  medal 


*T»  f565>  is  fo  rare  as  to  be  efteemed 
a  medal  of  the  higheft  value  ;  indeed 
it  is  wanting  in  the  very  firft  cabi- 
nets, and  there  is  no  doubt  but  it 


was  ftruck  in  1513,  when  James  was  would  bring  40  or  50  guineas  in  a 

Ere  pa  ring  his  force  againil  England;  fale.  Henry  and  Mary  appear  on  it, 
ut  I  fee  110  poifiblc  rcafon  for  this  face  to  face,  with  their  titles;  and 
conjecture :  and  as  there  is  no  date  the  revcrfc  bears  the  arms  of  Soot- 
on  the  piece,  it  will  fit  any  year  of  land,  with  this  legend,  q?os  devs 
his  reign  from  1493101513.  In-  conivnxit  homo  non  separet.  It 
deed  ti:trc  will  be  no  improbability  is  faid  that  the  engraver  at  fir  ft  placed 
in  fuppoUng  it  even  prior  to  the  Pa-  the  king's  name  before  the  queen's; 

{>al  ones  of  Julius  II.  about  15 10;  but   the  latter  being  offended,  the 

qt  ifafcjn^of  Arragon  had  a  medal  piece  was  altered*    If  MY  pattern 

csifta 
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exifts  before  the  alteration,  it  were 
invaluable  to  the  curious  collector. 

*  Another  remarkable  medal  of 
Mary  is  that  which  gives  her  por* 
trait  full-faced,  and  weeping,  o  god 

GRANT  PATIENCE  IN  THAT  I  8VFFER 

vrang.  The  revcrfe  has  this  iufcrip- 
tion  in  the  centre,  qyHo  can  com- 
pare-  WITH    ME    IN    GRIEF— I     DIK 
'  AND  DAR  NOCHT  SEIK    RRLIEF  ;   and 

this  legend  around,  hovrt  not  the 
(figure  of  a  heart)  qvhais  iov  thov 
art*. 

The  laft  Scottifli  medal  which 
(hall  be  mentioned  is  the  celebrated 
coronation  medal  of  Charles  I.  when 
he  underwent  his  inauguration  at  E- 
dinburgh  1 8th  June  1633.  This 
was  executed  by  Briot,  an  eminent 
French  artift.  It  was  the  firil  piece 
ftruck  in  Britain  with  a  legend  on 
the  edge,  and  was,  it  is  fuppofed, 
the  only  one  ever  coined  of  gold 
found  in  Scotland  +.  On  the  front  h 
the  king's  bud,  crowned  and  robed, 
with  his  titles.  The  reverfe  bears  a 
thiftle  growing,  hinc  nostras  cri- 
verr  rosae.     Around  the  edge  is, 

EX    AVRO   VT    IN    SCOTIA    REPBR1TVR 
BRIOT  FECIT  EDINIVRGI,  1633.   ThlS 

medal  is  in  the  ftyle  of  what  the 
French  call  pi:dfirU%  that  is,  very 
thick,  for  its  fize,  which  is  about  that 
of  half  a  crown.  The  relief  is,  how- 
ever, very  flat,  and  the  whole  work- 
manship, if  compared  to  Simon's,  not 
highly  laudable.  The  legend  of  the 
edge  is  very  well,  as  the  art  .then 
flood,  and  is  crenated  with  fmall  up- 
right ftiokes,  which  have  a  good  ef- 
fect, and  which  I  have  obferved  in 
no  other  coin.  There  mult  have  been 
very  few  ftruck  on  the  Scottifli  gold ; 
for  not  above  three  are  known  to 
cxift,  whereof  one  it  in  the  mufettm. 


The  piece  is  even  very  uncommon  isr 
filver;  in  which  metal  it  wants  thtlcH 
gend  on  the  edge,  which  confUtute* 
its  chief  curiofity  and  merit.  It  wat 
evidently  in  rival fliip  to  this  that  Si- 
mon gave  his  fine  medal  of  Oliver  j 
the  -reverfe  of  which  is  an  olive- tree* 
non  deficient  olivab  :  and  hid 
not  Simon  exerted  his  miraculous 
art  fo  foon  after,  perhaps  the  medal , 
of  Briot  might  have  had  now  si 
higher  reputation,  though  it  if  doubts 
lefs,  taken  altogether,  of  fine  execu- 
tion for  the  time. 

From  the  different  aAt  of  parlia* 
ment  and  other  authorities,  the  prew 
greffive  increafe  of  the  value  of  the 
real  Scottifli  coin,  and  diminution  of 
the  ideal,  may  be  thus  dated  in  re* 
fpect  to  the  Engliflt. 

Till  13C5,  David  II.  the  coins  of 
the  kingdoms  were  equal. 

About  1 390,  Robert  III.  Scot- 
tifli was  to  Englifh  as     -      i  to  % 
145 1,  James  II.  about      i  to  %\ 
1456,  Same  prince,  as      i  to  $  * 
1467,  James  III.  about  i  to  3 J 
1475,  Same  prince,  gold 

coin  at       -  I  to  4 

1544,  Mary,  the  whole 

coin,  as      •         1  to  4 
1 5  60,  Same  princefs         1  to  5 
1565,  Same         -     -       1  to  6 
*579»  James  VI.         -     1  to  8 
1597,  Same       •       •      1  to  10 
1601,  Same        -    ■  -     I  to  ta 
Though  the  filver  coin  of  Scot- 
land was,  till  the  reign  of  Mary,  up- 
on the  fcale  of  that  of  England,  the 
gold  and  copper  coinages  of  Scotland 
have  no  connection  with  the  Englifli. 
The    St   Andrew  fuppofed  of  Ror 
bert  II.  weighs  but  38  grains;  the 
Englifh   noble  of  that   period   107 
grains :  fo  that  the  firft  forms  no  di- 

vifion 


•  There  are  medals  of  Lord  Loudon,  to" 34,  by  Abraham  Simon  ;  and  of  Charles  Seton 
Earl  of  Dunfermline  1640,  and  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  by  Thomas  Simon.  See  the  Work* 
of  8hnon  by  Vertue. 

f  1  haw  the  imprcJCon,  In  lead,  from  the  dye  of  a  French  medal  of  this  fort.    It  islar- 
m  than  dollar  die,  and  bears  a  fine  baft  of  Henry  IV#     HiNajcvi  mi.  D%<1»  *v^u«t» 
Jt  HAVAa.  hex.  itios;  reverie,  an  akar,  upon  wh'xch  via  ^\\W\  fovVKt  %  w«fN 
**jjcii  sac**  rotDEEA  magnj;  and  upon  the  aYui,  tl  ***«  *wm.\w*k 
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vifion  of  the  latter.  That  thought  to 
be  of  Robert  III.  weighs  60  grains; 
and  that  of  James  I.  53  or  54;  which 
laft  being  half  the  Englifh  noble,  got 
the  title  of  defrty,  as  in  the  foregoing 
a&s:  the  St  Andrew  or  Lion  of 
James  II.  is  of  equal  weight.  The 
St  Andrew  on  one  fide,  and  arms  of 
Scotland  on  the  other,  continue  the 
fble  bearings  of  the  Scottifh  gold 
coin  till  James  III.  when  the  uni- 
corn appears  holding  the  (hi eld. 
That  prince's  largell  gold  coin  weighs 
60  grains  ;  and  the  bonnet- piece  of 
James  V.  90  grains,  with  a  fmaller 
of  60  grains  :  the  lion  of  Mary,  with 
her  cypher,  weighs  78  grains;  the 
golden  ryal  15559  with  her  bull, 
115  grains,  being  the  very  weight  of 
the  ryals  of  Elizabeth,  which  are 
fo  extremely  rare,  and  which  went 
for  15s. 

Rarity  §f  Scott ijh  coins. 

Resectable  medallifts  aflert  coins 
of  William  :  they  are  rrr.  ios. 

Alexander  II.  Silver  penny,  a.  28. 

Alexander  III.  Silver  penny,  c.  is. 
half-penny,  rr.  ios. 

John  Baliol,  Silver  penny,  rr.  5s. 
half-penny,  rrr.  ios. 

Robert  Bruce,  Silver  penny,  c.  is. 

David  II.  Silver  penny,  c.  is. 
groat,  c.  28.  half-groat,  rr. 

Edward  BalioL 

Robert  II.  Gold  penny,  or  St 
Andrew,  rrr.  5I. —  Silver  penny, 
p.  is.  groat  and  half  groat,  c.  28. 


Robert  III.  Gold  Hon  and  half, 
rr.  2I.  each. — Silver  penny,  groat, 
and  half-groat,  c.  half- penny,  aaf 
ios. 

.  James  I.  Gold  lion  and  half,  a  a. 
2L  each. — Silver  penny,  groat,  and 
half-groat,  c. 

James  II.  Gold  penny,  rr.  2L 
half,  rrr.  3I. — Silver  penny,  groat, 
and  half-groat,  c. 

James  III.  Gold  unicorn  and  half, 
rr.  30s.  each.— Silver  penny,  groat, 
and  half-groat,  R.  2s.    Billon  coins, 

R.  2S. 

James  IV.  Gold  rr.  Silver  a. 
Billon  r. 

James  V.  Gold  bonnet-pieces,  rr. 
2l. —  Silver  penny  and  half-groat, 
rr.  5s.  ;  groat,  c.  is.  Billon, 
a.  2s. 

Mary,  Gold  lion  with  her  cypher 
1553,  r.  il. — ryal  with  her  head 
1555,  rrr.  5I. — Silver  (hillings  moil  - 
ly  1553,  or  1562,  with  her  buft, 
aa.  30s. — half  teftoon  with  her  bull, 
rrr.  3I. — (hilling  or  half  with  her 
cypher;  or  from  1558  to  1560,  with 
F.  m,  when  queen  of  Francis  of 
France,  c.  28.  if  counter-marked  a. 
3s. — Silver  crown  with  her  cypher, 
r.  ios.  half,  rr.  1 1.— Fine  biUon 
penny,  approaching  to  filver  with 
full  face,  krr.  2I. — Bad  billon  pen- 
ny with  full  face,  r.  ios.— other 
billon  with  her  cypher,  &c«  c.  6d. 

James  VI.  and  his  fucceiTort,  all 
common,  or  af  no  eileem. 


Venetian  Regatas. 

The  uncommon  fituation  of  Venice  has  given  rife  to  a  fpecies  of  amuferaent 
unknown  to  other  countries.  The  Regatas  arc  peculiar  to  themfclvcs. 
As  we 'do  not  recollect  to  have  feen  any  account  of  that  fpecies  of  amufe- 
ment,  we  (hall  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  given  by  the  C— t— fii 
of  R — f — y,  of  one  which  was  exhibited  in  1784,  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  king  of  Sweden. 

VTV  H  £    fpe&acle,  which  has  the  the  whole  train  of  our  belt  feelings, 

•*■    power  of  exciting  the  greateii  is  the  grand  regata,  commanded  and 

emotions  of  the  heart,  admiration,  directed  by  principal  perfons  in  the 

enthuGafm,  a  fenk  of  glory,  and  name  of  the  government.    This  it 
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only  exhibited  on  particular  occa- 
fions,  as  the  vifits  of  foreign  prin- 
ces and  kings  at  Venice  ;  fmcc  they 
have  learned,  after  the  example  of 
the  fir  It  fovereign  in  Europe,  to  tra- 
vel like  other  mortals,  and  love  to  fee 
objects  at  their  fource. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  juft  idea  of 
the  ardor  that  the  notice  of  a  regata 
fpreads  among  all  claffcs  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Venice.  Proud  of  the 
excluiive  privilege  of  giving  fuch  a 
fpcctacle,  through  the  wonderful  lo- 
cal circumftanccs  of  their  city,  they 
are  highly  delighted  with  making 
preparations  a  long  time  before,  in 
order  to  contribute  all  they  can  to- 
wards the  perfection  and  enjoyment 
of  the  fpc&acle.  A  thoufand  inte- 
rest are  formed  and  augmented  every 
day ;  parties  in  favour  of  the  diffe- 
rent competitors  who  are  known ; 
the  protection  of  young  noblemen 
given  to  the  gondoliers  in  their  fer- 
vice ;  the  defire  of  honours  and  re- 
wards in  the  afpirants ;  and,  in  the 
midft  of  all  this,  ;hat  ingenious  na- 
tional induftry,  which  awakes  the 
Venetians  from  their  habitual  indo- 
lence, to  derive  advantage  from  the 
bufinefs  and  agitation  of  the  mo- 
ment :  all  thefe  circumftances  united, 
give  to  the  numerous  inhabitants  of 
this  lively  city  a  degree  of  fpirit  and 
animation,  which  render  it,  during 
that  time,  a  delightful  abode  in  the 
eyes  of  the  philosopher  and  the  Gran- 
ger. Crowds  of  people  flock  from 
the  adjacent  parts,  and  travellers 
joyfully  repair  to  this  fcene  of  gaiety 
and  pleafure. 

Although  it  is  allowable  for  any 
man  to  go  and  inferibe  his  name  in 
the  lid  of  combatants  until  the  fixed 
number  is  complete,  it  will  not  be 
araifs  to  remark  one  thing,  which 
has  relation  to  more  ancient  times. 
The  ftate  of  a  gondolier  is  of  much 
confideration  among  the  people ; 
which  is  very  natural,  that  having 
been  the  primitive  condition  of  the 


inhabitants  of  this  country*  But, 
befides  this  general  confideration, 
there  are  among  them  fome  fami- 
lies truly  diftinguiihed  and  reflec- 
ted by  their  equals,  whofe  anti- 
quity is  acknowledged,  and  who, 
on  account  of  a  fucceflion  of  vir- 
tuous men,  able  in  their  profeffion*' 
and  honoured  for  the  prizes  they 
have  carried  off  in  thefe  contefts, 
form  tli*  body  of  noble  gondoliers  ; 
often  more  worthy  of  that  title  than 
the  higher  order  of  nobility,  wha 
only  derive  their  honours  from  the 
merit  of  their  anceftors,  or  from 
-  their  own  riches.  The  confide  ration 
for  thofe  families  is  carried  fo  far, 
that,  in  the  difputes  frequently  an- 
ting among  the  gondoliers  in  their 
ordinary  pafTage  of  the  canals,  we 
fometiroes  fee  a  quarrel  inftantly 
made  up  by  the  fimple  interposition 
of  a  third  perfon,  who  has  chanced 
to  be  of  this  reverend  body.  They 
arc  rigid  with  refpect  to  mif- allian- 
ces in  their  families,  and  thty  en- 
deavour reciprocally  to  give  and  take 
their  wives  among  thofe  of  their  owa 
rank.  But  we  mult  remark  here, 
with  pleafure,  that  thefe  distinction* 
infer  no  inequality  of  condition,  nor 
admit  any  oppreffion  of  inferiors? 
being  founded  folcly  on  laudable  and 
virtuous  opinions.  Di  Hi  net  ions  de- 
rived from  fortune  only,  arc  thofe 
which  always  outrage  nature,  and  of- 
ten virtue. 

In  general,  the  competitors  at  the 
great  regatas  are  chofen  from  a- 
mong  thefe  families  of  reputation. 
As  foon  as  they  arc  fixed  upon  for 
this  exploit,  they  fpend  the  interme- 
diate time  in  preparing  themfelvea 
for  it,  by  a  daily  afliduous  and  fa* 
tiguing  exercife.  If  they  are  in  fer- 
vice,  their  mailers,  during  that  time, 
not  only  give  them  their  liberty,  but 
alfo  augment  their  wages.  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  cuttom  would  not 
feem  to  indicate,  that  they  look  up- 
on them   as  perfout  ero&£nau&  *» 
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the  honour  of  the  nation,  and  under 
a  fort  of  obligation  to  contribute  to 
its  glory. 

At  laft  the  great  day  arrives. 
Their  relation*  aflemblc  together ; 
they  encourage  the  heroes,  by  cull- 
ing to  their  minds  the  recordi  of 
their  famiiies :  the.  women  prefjut 
the  oar,  befcechin^  them,  in  an  epic 
tone,  to  remember  that  they  arc  the 
fons  of  famous  men,  whofe  Heps  they 
will  be  expected  to  follow  :  this  they 
do  with  as  much  fol.'innity  as  the 
Spartan  women  piefcnted  the  (hi.  Id 
to  their  Tons,  bidding  them  cither 
return  with  or  upon  it.  Religion, 
as  pra&ifed  among  the  lower  clais 
of  people,  has  its  lhare  in  the  pre- 
parations for  this  entcrprife.  They 
canfe  rnaffcs  to  be  faid ;  they  make 
vows  to  fome  particular  church,  and 
they  arm  their  boats  for  the  contcit 
with  the  images  of  thofe  fair.ts  who 
are  moll  in  vogue.  Sorcerers  are  not 
forgotten*  upon  this  occafion  :  I  my- 
fclf  have  heard  a  gondolier,  who  had 
loft  the  race,  declare,  that  witchcraft 
had  been  practifed  again  A  him,  or 
certainly  he  mud  have  won  the  day. 
I  applauded  this  fuppoiition,  becaufe 
it  prevented  the  poor  frllow  from 
thinking  ill  of  himfelf ;  an  opinion 
that  might  be  favourable  to  him  an- 
other time* 

The  courfe  is  about  four  miles : 
the  boats  it  art  from  a  certain  place, 
run  through  the  great  winding  ca- 
nal* which  divides  the  town  into  two 
parts,  turn  round  a  picket,  and,  co- 
ming back  the  fame  way,  go  and  fcize 
the  prize,  which  h  fixed  at  the  acutefl 
angle  of  the  great  canal,  on  the  con- 
vex fide;  fo  that  the  point  of  fight 
may  be  the  more  extended,  and  the 
prize  fcized  in  the  fight  of  the  fpec- 
tators  on  both  fides. 

According  to  the  number  of  com- 
petitors, different  races  are  perform- 
ed in  different  forts  of  boats,  fome 
with  one  oar,  and  others  with  two. 
The  prises  propofed  are  four,  indt- 
tatcd  by  four  flag*  of  different  co- 
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lours,  with  the  different  value  of  the 
prizes  marked  upon  them.  Thefe 
S  igi,  public  and  glorious  monu- 
ments, are  the  prizes  to  which  the 
competitors  particularly  afpire.  But 
the  government  always  adds  to  each 
a  genteel  fum  of  money  ;  befidea 
tint  the  conquerors,  immediately  af- 
ter the  vidlory,  are  furrounded  by  all 
the  bc'ju  inoiid'')  who  congratulate 
and  make  them  prefects  :  after 
which  thry  go,  bearing  their  ho- 
nourable trophy  in  their  hand,  down 
the  whole  length  of  the  canal,  and 
receive  the  applaufe  of  innumerable 
fpectators. 

This  grand  canal,  ever  finking  by 
the  fiugularity  and  beauty  of  the 
buildings  which  border  it,  is,  upon 
tlide  occaHons,  covered  with  an  in- 
finity of  fpectators,  in  all  forts  of 
barges,  boats,  and  gondolas.  The 
element,  on  which  they  move,  is 
fcarcely  feen  :  but  the  noife  of  oars, 
the  agitation  of  arms  and  bodies  in 
perpetual  motion,  indicate  the  fpec- 
tacle  to  be  upon  ti«e  water.  At  cer- 
tain diilanccs,  on  each  fide  of  the 
more,  are  creeled  little  amphitheatres 
and  fca  (Foldings,  where  are  placed 
bands  of  mufic  ;  the  harmonious 
found  of  which  predominates  now 
and  then  ovei  the  buzzing  noife  of 
the  people .  Some  days  before  «  rf- 
gata%  one  may  fee  on  the  great  ca- 
nal many  boats  for  pleafure  and  en- 
tertainment. The  young  noble,  the 
citizen,  the  rich  artifan,  mounts  a 
long  boat  of  fix  or  eight  oars  ;  his 
gondoliers  decorated  with  rich  and 
lingular  drefles,  and  the  veffel  itfelf 
adorned  with  various  Huffs.  Among 
the  nobles  there  are  always  a  number 
who  are  at  a  confiderable  expence  in 
thefe  decorations  ;  and  at  the  regatm 
itfelf,  exhibit  on  the  water  perfo- 
nages  of  mythologic  ftory,  with  the 
heroes  of  antiquity  in  their  train,  or 
amufe  themfelves  with  reprefenting 
the  coflumi  of  different  nations :  in 
fhort,  people  contribute,  with  a  and 
fort  of  magnificence,  from  all  quar- 
ters! 
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tcrSf  to  this  mafquerade,  the  favou- 
rite direction  of  the  Venetians.     But 
thefe  great  machines,  not  being  the 
Ms  in  motion  on  account  of  their  or- 
naments, are  not  merely  deftined  to 
grace  the  (hew :  they  are  employed 
at  the  regata,  at  every  moment,  to 
range   the   people,    to   protect   the 
courfe,  and  to  keep  the  avenue  open 
and  clear  to  the  goal.     The  nobili- 
ty, kneeling  upon  cufhions   at    the 
prow  of  their  veffels,  arc  attentive  to 
thefe  matters,  and  announce  their  or- 
ders to  the  moft  reftive,  by  darting 
at  them  little  gilded  or  filvered  balls, 
by  means    of  certain    bows,    with 
which  they  are  furnifhed  on  this  oc- 
cafion.    And  this  is  the  only  appear- 


ance  of  coercion  in  the  Venetian  po« 
lice  on  thefe  days  of  the  greatefl  tu- 
mult :  nor  is  there  to  be  Teen,  in  any 
part  of  the  city,  a  body  of  guards, 
or  patrol,  nor  even  a  gun  or  a  hal- 
bert.  The  mildnefs  of  the  nation* 
its  gaiety,  it*  education  in  the  habit 
of  believing  that  the  government  if. 
ever  awake,  that  it  knows  and  fees 
ever  thing ;  its  refpe&ful  attachment 
to  the  body  of  patricians ;  the  fole 
afpect  of  certain  officers  of  the  police 
in  their  robes,  difperfed  in  different 
places,  at  once  operate  and  explain 
that  tranquillity,  that  fecurity,  which 
we  fee  in  the  midft  of  the  greatefl 
confufion,  and  that  furprifing  docili- 
ty in  fo  lively  and  fiery  a  people. 


Biographical  Sketches  c/*CELEBRAfEfl  Musicians. 


Ne  J.  Richard  Farrant. 

Tl  Ichard  Farrant,  a  compofer 
«*^»  for  the  church,  was  a  gentle- 
man of  the  Chapel  Rbyal  in  1564. 
After  that  he  was  appointed  matter 
of  the  children  of  St  George's  chapel 
at  Windfor,  with  an  allowance  of. 
SiL  6s.  8d.  per  annum  for  their  diet 
and  teaching.  He  was  alfo  one  of 
the  clerks,  and  one  of  the  organ  ids 
of  the  fame  chapel.  Upon  thefe 
latter  appointments,  he  refigned  his 
place  in  the  Chapel  Royal ;  but  he 
was  called  back  to  it  in  1569,  and 
held  it  till  1580,  when  Anthony  Tod 
was  appointed  in  his  room  #. 

He  enjoyed  his  places  in  the  cha- 
pel at  Windfor  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have 
happened  in  1585,  as  Nathaniel 
Giles,  then  a  Bachelor  of  Mufic,  was 
fworn  into  both  of  them  on  the  firft 
day  of  October  in  that  year  f. 

His  compofitions  are  in  a  llyle  re- 
markably devout  and  folemn.  Many 
of  them  are  printed  in  Barnard's  col- 
lection  of    church  -mufic,    formerly 

Vol.  I.  N°  3. 

9  Hawk.  Htft.  Hi.  *?p.  f  Ibid. 
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mentioned,  and  a  few  in  Dr  Boyce'ft 
cathedral-mufic  £. 


Robert  Parsons. 

RObert  Parsons,  or  Persons* 
for  his  name  is  fpelled  both  ways* 
was  organift  of  Weftminfler. — He? 
was  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
chapel-royal  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  having  been  lworn  in  on  the 
17th  Oftober  1563.  He  was  drown- 
ed at  Newark  upon  Trent  on  the  25th 
January  1569  §. 

The  following  epitaph  is  preferved 
in  Cambden's  Remains: 

Upon    Mr    Parson's    Organift   at 

Weflminfter. 

Death  patting  jby,  and  hearing  Parfons  play 
Stood  much  amazed  at  his  depth  of  {kill, 

And  faid,  *  This  a/till  mutt  with  me  away!* 
For  death  bereaves  us  of  the  better  Itill  ; 

Bur  let  the  quire,  while  hekeep<  time,  fingort ; 

For  Parlont  refts,  his  fervice  being  done. 

Many  of  his  compofitions  are  ex- 
tant  in  MS.  **.— Butler  in  his  Prin- 
ciples of  Mufic,  fpeaks  in  terms  of 
high  commendation  of  the  *  In  no* 
mincf  of  Parfons  ft. 

Mm  Q* 


\  V.\A* 
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On  Lfarkisg. 


AS  exercifc  contributes  to  health 
of  body,  fo  does  Uarr.irg  to 
purity  of  mind.  Idlencfs  afjecu  not 
the  purfc  more  than  it  affects  the  fa- 
culties of  the  foul.  It  is  the  fource 
of  every  mifchief,  and  the  excufe  of 
every  fool.  The  rich  eft  man  has  no 
more  caufe  to  be  idle  than  the  poor c (I 
labourer  who  toils  for  his  daily 
bread.  The  powers  of  the  mind  arc 
active,  and  rtquire  continual  fubj-.ct 
for  exertion  ;  if  lift  to  themfelve?, 
they  become  weak  by  folly,  and  are 
tafily  prollituted  to  vice.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  recruit  their  ftr^ngth,  a:.d 
impofiible  to  recal  one  hour  in  which 
they  have  been  unemployed  or  abu- 
fed.  It  i*3  in  youth  that  Lhey  can  be 
well  directed;  it  is  in  manhood  that 
they  can  be  flrcr.j>thcncd  and  exalt- 
ed ;  but  in  ol<l  a:*e,  as  they  decay 
with  a  decavin^  IkkIv,  thofe  which 
have  been  the  be  A  improved  lail  the 
lpngeft. 

It  is  impoifiblc  to  with-hcid  fome 
portion  of  eiteein  for  learned  men;- 
yet  the  pride  of  ignorance,  while  it 
iccrcily  yields  to  conviction  of  me- 
rit, fcorns  to  imitate  or  encourage 
that  merit.  Ignorance  is  not  indeed 
in  this  country  the  mother  of  devo- 
tion ;  but  if  wc  look  round  the 
world,  wc  ft) all  be  inclined  to  think  it 
the  parent  of  wealth.  Wealth  has 
si  fafcinating  appearance,  aiul  to  he 
rich  is  a  more  common  villi  than 
to  be  ri^lueous.  Wc  can  with 
wealth  pure  ha  fc  honour,  refpict, 
i'licnd*,  and  every  worldly  com- 
fort, but  learning  is  not  tair;  ncgu- 
ciahle. 

11  Learning,"  f:»y9  its  difappoiiit- 
td  or  /ealuiis  admirers,  "  without 
luoneyed  or  titled  iuUrtit,  is  con- 
fined as  to  its  e fleets  to  a  very  nar- 
row circle.  The  middling  clafles  of 
people  arc  the  patrons  of  it  as  well 
At  the  admirers.  Ambitious  nei- 
~hcr  of  high  offices  or  wealth}  men 


refpect  learning,  and  reward  it  by 
every  fluttering  encoura^erce:it;  but, 
emulous  to  be  great  and  powerful, 
they  place  it  feennd  in  command,  and 
a;c  jealous  of  its  little  ir.tluer.ee  ia 
the  regions  of  rank.     Take  it  by  it- 
fclf,  it  conquers  neither  on  the  Huil- 
iags,  nor  in  the  Common -hall,  and 
is  as  uftlefs  to  a  fcholar  fee-king  pre- 
ferment, as  to  a  foldicr  fee  king  re- 
putation in  the  cannon's  mouth.     It 
feldom  has  made  a  Lord  Mayor  or  a 
Bifriop.     It  ifidced  adorns  every  pio- 
feffion,  but  yet  there   is  a  fpltiidor 
by  which   it  is  outihone.      ia    the 
drawing -room  it  has  no  powers,  on 
'Change  it  procure*  no  credit.     Vou 
may  make  a  fortune  thmgli  you  have 
never  heard  of  it:  and  mav  be  «s  rich 
as  Crccfus,  though  you  can  read  his 
hiilory  only  in   a   truncation.     You 
may  be  as  high  in  office  as  a  Roman 
dictator,    without  having    Latin  e- 
nough  to  enable  you   to  make  the 
com  pari  Ton.     When  you  die,  the  re- 
gret bellowed  on  the  wife  ft  man  can- 
not  exceed  that  which  will  attend 
your  death.     He  may  be  regretted 
for  his  virtues  and  wifdom  of  which, 
the  world  is  deprived  ;  but  when,  a£* 
tcr   your  departure,  a  difcovery    i*> 
made  of  your  vail  wealth,  it  will  be 
forely  lamented — that  you  did  not 
die  fooner." 

In  all  this,   however,    I  fee  not 
much  caufe  for  complaint ;  and  to 
brood    over    fuch    fentiments    mult 
create  a  contempt  for  the  world,  in- 
jurious to  philanthropy,  aiid  a  dif- 
Content  of  mind  beneficial  neither  to 
the  writer  nor  reader.      The-  flrictcir 
moral i it  ought  to  beware  of  any  ge- 
neral reflections  on  the  depravity  o£- 
mankind ;  fuch  reflections  have  a  per- 
nicious effect  on  men  who  have  been 
unfuccefsful,  and  arc  the  common  ar- 
guments in  the  mouths  of  intended 
filicides.     Why  fhould  an  author  re* 
gret  that  he  baa  not  tale nU -for  u- 

furji" 
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fury  ?  why  complain  that  the  world 
does  not  heap  riches  upon  him,  and 
at  the  fame  time  inform  his  readers, 
that  the  moll  miferable  men  are 
thofe  who  have  too  much  money  ? 
there  appears  fome  inconiiftency  in 
this.  If  money  be  the  root  of  all 
evil,  furely  we  ought  to  avoid  plant- 
ing it  in  our  breafts.  Neither  is  it 
ftridly  true,  that  learning  has  not  its 
patrons :  it  has  not  indeed  the  pa- 
tronage of  Dukes  and  Lords,  but  it 
has  what  is  of  more  real  value,  the 
patronage  of  the  public  in  .general; 
and  unlets  where  fin  liter  arts  have  been 
practiced  by  fecret  enemies,  we  rare- 
ly find  that  a  work  of  real  merit 
has  wanted  a  reception  fuitable  to  its 
merit. 

The  men  who  commonly  cry  out 
on  the  world  for  difregarding  literary 
merit,  are  the  numerous  tribe  of  poets, 
fonnctcers,  and  writers  of  odes.  It  is, 
-iiowever,  neither  uncharitable  nor  un- 
true, that  far  the  greater  part  of 
'-fuch  writers  meet  with  a  juft  requi- 
tal. Blinded  by  the  pride  of  therr 
hearts,  and  the  warmth  of  an  intem- 
perate imagination,  they  have  formed 
an  eilimate  of  their  own  merit  fo  very 
.different  from  the  real  one,  that  they 
are  ftruck  with  adonifhment  to  find 
their  works  difregarded,  and  vent 
their  indignation  in  abufe  again ll  re- 
viewers who  may  give  public  opinions 
of  their  works.  But  the  confidcra- 
tion  of  thie  will  be  more  proper, 
iv hen  we  come  to  fpeak  of  learning 
us  a  profeflion.  In  thi*  place,  it  is 
Sufficient  to  obferve,  that  fincc  the 
principal  difadvantages  faid  to  be  at- 
tendant on  learning,  are  poverty  and 
want  of  refpect  from  the  great,  Lam- 
ed men  may  comfort  thcmfelvcs  with 
the  reflection,  that  while  learning 
keeps  them  poor,  it  keeps  them  alfo 
in  the  road  of  duty.  While  it  pre- 
cludes them  from  the  fociety  of  the 
great,  it  ftrengthens  them  againil 
that  weaknefs  of  mind  to  which  fuch 
."fociety  appears  incllimable.  There 
£•  Alittlenefs  in  ibe  pride  of  wealth, 


which  they  are  fet  above;  and  a  dan* 
ger  in  power,  of  which  they  remain 
ignorant.  If  they  have  but  a  mode- 
rate (hare  of  riches,  they  mull  have 
a  moderate  (hare  of  the  evils  which 
accompany  them.  If  they  fail  in  pro» 
curing  refpcdl  from  the  great,  they 
enjoy  it  from  the  good,  who  are  in 
every  place  numerous  enough  to  ren- 
der the  life  of  a  learned  man  com- 
fortable and  agreeable,  and  keep 
him  from  that  worft  of  all  failings— 
proftitution  of  the  pen.  Let  him 
farther  look  towards  the  living  in- 
tra nccs  of  literary  merit,  well- re- 
warded and  well-eftcemed ;  and  while 
he  places  their  fuccefs  as  a  fpur  to  his 
ambition,  let  him  carefully  fuppreft 
that  difcontent  with  unfpotted  low- 
linefs  of  fituation,  which  led  fome  of 
them  to  deviations  from  confifteucy, 
which  they  could  not  defend,  and  to 
mean  compliances  which  injured  thejr 
•character. 

It  is  from  the  comprehend ve  ge- 
nius of  man,  that  we  learn  the  inten- 
tion of  his  Maker,  that  he  mould  be 
learned  as  well  as  virtuous.  Learning 
is  no  immediate  precept  of  heaven 
indeed,  nor  is  the  want  of  it  an  un- . 
pardonable  fin  ;  but  the  activity  of 
our  faculties  is  irrefiftible,  and  one 
way  or  other  has  ever  been  employ- 
ed. Society  feems  clofely  united  by 
a  communication  of  thoughts ;  one 
age  is  connected  with  another  by 
means  of  that  communication.  Wif- 
dorn  is  dated  from  the  creation,  and 
every  man's  genius  leads  him  inftinc- 
tively  to  present  its  becoming  fla- 
tionary.  What  is  fuperfluous  dies 
away  and  is  forgotten.  The  body  of 
learning,  as  of  man,  is  con  fumed  by 
time ;  but  the  foul,  the  incorruptible 
part,  live*  for  ever. 

The  nfes  of  the  feveral  parts  of 
the  body  arc  not  more  certainly  af- 
certained,  than  the  ufes  of  the  feve- 
ral parts  of  the  foul.  No  power  was 
given  us  to  be  dormant.  If  a  maa 
hides  frou\  \Ytc  v<atxA  ^\*.  ^xwf^fc. 
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lence  he  hides  them  from  himfelf,  he 
is  a  neglectful  fervant  who  has  wafted 
by  inactivity  the  talents  committed 
to  him.  Should  his  endeavours  be 
difregarded,  mould  they  be  impene- 
trably covered  by  native  modeity,  or 
afperity  of  unavoidable  fituation,  he 
but  (hares  the  fate  of  many  a  mute, 
inglorious  Milton,  who  lies  confufed 
amidft  the  general  mafs  of  groveling 
minds,  tied  to  puifuits  beneath  the 
level  of  their  power. 

Learning  is  not,  indeed,  virtue ; 
but  it  is  its  chief  ornament,  and  a 
great  fupport,  with  regard  to  the 
more  common  temptations.  Igno- 
rance betrays  men  into  the  mean  eft 
and  moll  degrading  vices.  Whatever 
improves  the  understanding,  whatever 
rtftifies  the  judgment,  and  teaches 
us  to  didingui.h  betwixt  right  and 
wrong  in  every  probable  fituation, 
mud  be  aflifting  to  our  bed  rcfolu- 
tions.  Whatever  unfolds  the  great 
book  of  nature,  mud  lead  us  to  ad- 
mire the  Author  of  nature;  and  him 
whom  we  admire,  we  are  difpofed  to 
obey.  A  mind  engaged  in  literary 
purfuits,  forgets,  if  not  fupprcfTes, 
and  fupprcfTes,  if  not  dedroys,  paf- 
fioos  and  thoughts  deftructive  of  rec- 
titude; and  many  hours  which  would 
have  been  confumed  in  dangerous 
idlenefs,  are  thus  filled  up  with  em- 
ployments which  may  be  reviewed 
with  fatisfaction.  While  learning 
procures  us  the  edeem  of  others,  it 
{hows  to  ourfelves  as  much  of  our 
ignorance  as .  prevents  our  growing 
proud  of  their  efleem.  It  improves 
thofe  faculties  which  lafl  the  longed, 
and  which  remain  unhurt  amidd  the 
wrecks  of  time  and  djleafe.  Em- 
ployed on  it,  we  hufband  our  time 
with  an  amiable  fohcitude,  and  al- 
low no  moment  tp  pafs,  which  we 
would  not  wifh  to  make  part  of  our 
tranfitory  and  invaluable  evidence.  It 
is  a  food  as  ncceflary  for  the  prefor- 
mation of  the  vigour  of  our  minds, 
as  common  food  is  fpr  the  prefer- 
WMtion  of  the  body.  The  analogy  be- 
iW&Q  mental  uad  corporal  food  i* 


jud  ;  and  it  is  not  unentertaining  t« 
contemplate  it.     If  a  man  read  with- 
out thinking,  it  is  like  eating  with- 
out digedion  ;  if  he  read  contrary  10 
his  inclination,  when  inclined  to  lieep, 
or  agitated  by  cares,  he  profits  not, 
becaufe  he  has  no  appetite.      If  he 
writes  more  than  he  reads,  his  wri- 
ting is  ciude,  unwholefome,  and  vi- 
tiated ;  but  if  he  reads  in  proportion 
to  his  thinking,  his  mind  feparates, 
by  oblivion,  the  noxious  from  the  fa- 
lutary  part,  and  the  latter  is  aflimi- 
lated  into  and  becomes  part  of  his 
own  thoughts.      If  he  reads  frivolous 
writings,  the  labour  of  fancy  and  fic- 
tion, his  mind  Aiders  a  gradual  de- 
cay for  want   of  due    nouriihment, 
and  its  powers  become  polluted.     If 
he  reads  works  where  the  judgment 
is  intereded,  his  mind  is  richly  nou- 
rished, and  its  vigour  regularly  fup- 
plied.     As  age  advances,  his  mental 
food  mud  be  changed.      The  tender 
and  flight  foods  that  would  have  a- 
greed    with  the  conllitution   in  the 
days  of  youth,  mud  be  changed  for 
fuch  folid  matter  as  can  give  liability 
to  vigour  of  mind,  and  pleafc  an  ap- 
petite  which    daily    becomes    more 
keen   after  variety   of  diet.     When 
the  evening  of  life  approaches,  both 
mind  and  body  decay,  we  know  not 
why  ;  for  in  a  healthy  and  temperate 
man,  what  is  there  (as  fome  anatc- 
miils  have  afked),  unlcfs  the  Almigh- 
ty^/ to  date  the  exiitence?  In  old 
age,  delicacy  of  appetite  returns ;  and 
with  regard  both  to  mind  and  body, 
we  feem  to   fubfid  more  upon  the 
juices  and  ftrcngfh  already  acquired, 
than  by  any  frefh  fupplies.     Hence 
the  advantages  of  providing  liberally 
and   afliduoufly   for    this   feafon   of 
wcakntfs  and  helpleflncfs.  At  length 
we  vifit  the  fijent  grave,  with  many 
a  faculty  not  called  forth,  and  many 
a  power,    whofc   cxiflcnce   tells  us, 
that  all  our  life  here  is  but  the  en- 
trance on  that  perfection  which  is 
to  be  completed  in  another  world. 

Virtue  is  feldom  the  portion  ofat>- 
lo\u\£  i^M»n&&t%  TVft^wi*  man  hat 
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knowledge,  becaufc  he  has  religion. 
The  virtue  of  a  favage  is  the  mere 
inllinct  of  felf-prefervation  ;  there  is 
more  of  intereft  than  principle  in  it. 
But    learning,    by    difplaying    the 
works  of  Heaven  and  the  nature  of 
man,  teaches  the  value  of  rectitude, 
by  convincing  us  that  we  had  been 
brutes  without  it.     Learning  is  the 
experience  of  former  ages,  to  which 
philofophersadd  their  own,  and  there- 
by leave  the  world  with  more  oppor- 
tunities of  wifdom  than  it  had  when 
they  came  into  it.     As   aiding   to 
virtue,  a  valuable  purpofe  ferved  by 
it,  is  to  employ  the  many  hours  al- 
lotted to  us  in   this  life,  and  which 
2 re  often  more  than  our  profeflional 
engagements  demand.    This  is  a  con- 
sideration that  ought  to  make  fome 
impreflion  on  thofe  who  fpend  every 
hour  they  feparate  from  bufinefs  in 
drinking,  which  makes  life  fhort ;  or 
in  gaming,  which  makes  it  miferable. 
To  be  entirely  attached  to  bufinefs, 
is  to  labour  and  toil  for  what  we  can 
never  enjoy ;  and  to  give  up  the  hours 
(not  fet  apart  for  bufinefs)  to  the 
purfuit  of  pleafure,  is  to  place  happi- 
nefs  at  an  infurmountable  diftancc. 
To  fet  riches  before  our  eyes,  is  to 
llint  man's  abilities  to  a  mean  de- 
gree ;  and  when  by  ficknefs  we  are 
confined  to  folitude,  the  recollection 
cannot  avert  the  realization  of  our 
forrow.     The  mind,  in  fuch  cafes, 
has  no  pleafing  ideas,  nor  any  to  oc- 
cupy it  but  the  remembrance  of  mif- 
fpent  time,  which  can  never  be  re- 
called.    Of  a  life  fpent  in  the  pur- 
fuit of  riches,    Shakcfpeare   fpeak* 
with  unufual  elegance : 

-If  thou  art  rich,  thou  art  poor ; 


•*  For,  like  an  afs  whole  back  with  in- 
gots bows, 

"  Thuti  bc.r'it  thy  heavy  riches  but  a 
journey, 

-<   And  Death  unloads  thee." 

The  defire  of  fame  may  actuate  to 

exertions   in    learning:  but   if  that 

fame  be  the   ambition  of  rank  or 

^pjycr  i  if  it  be  cynnectec}  with  the 


mining,  rather  than  the  folid  quali- 
ties of  man,  it  will  be  an  infignifi- 
cant  difguife  in  which  we  pafs  thro9 
life,  and  which  we  muft  throw  off  in 
the  hour  of  fober  reflection.  We 
(hall  then  be  cold  and  naked  to  a 
fenfe  of  regret,  for  having  purfued 
unfubftantial  pleafure,  and  having 
been  more  deiirous  of  the  drefs  of 
high  rank  than  its  duties.  Without 
knowledge  to  fweeten  our  recefg 
from  the  buftling  world,  or  fortitude 
to  bear  its  frowns,  we  often  feclude 
ourfclves  from  fociety  to  brood  over 
our  merited  difappointments,  and  to 
repent  that  no  experience  but  our 
own  taught  us  our  error.  Riches  and 
fame  arc  unreal  mockery ;  for  we  de-r 
fpife  them,  when  the  milt  which  they 
induce  is  removed  from  our  eyes* 
Learning,  then,  appears  mod  va- 
luable when  mod  wanted ;  and  moft 
lovely,  when  the  languor  of  other 
pleafures  has  fpoken  their  infignifU 


cance. 


Let  it  not  be  thought,  however, 
that  I  wifh  to  conceal  a  well  known 
fact,  or  contradict  the  generally  re- 
ceived opinion,  that  learning  has  of- 
ten betrayed  men  into  errors,  whick 
in  the  days  of  ignorance  they  were 
incapable  of.  No — while  I  regret 
that  it  is  fo,  I  only  wifh  to  lay  the 
blame  where  it  ought  to  be  placed* 
The  beauty  of  the  mind,  as  well  at 
the  body,  is  liable  to  be  abufed,  and 
has  often  proved  a  curfe.  Some 
men,  from  an  affectation  of  emi- 
nence and  Angularity,  have  attempt- 
ed to  overthrow  all  knowledge  what- 
ever, and  force  us  to  difbclicve  our 
fenfes  and  our  judgment.  Becaufc 
our  comprehenhon  is  not  infinite, 
they  would  pcifuadc  us  that  it  is  in- 
capable of  aught,  and  would  itnprefs 
the  world  with  a  fenfe  of  their  own 
fupcrior  undcrftandings,  by  proving 
that  man  knows  nothing  at  all.  But 
the  lefs  that  is  faid  and  known  of 
profefTcd  infidels,  the  better.  SucVv 
men  arc  but  £c\n,  wA  ^^  \wet\ata. 
pn  ofjobluNU    ^  ^  *&1  ol^cc«*» 
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I  have  ever  found,  'that  they  who 
know  mod  of  human  learning,  pay 
the  molt  implicit  obedience  to  divir.e 
precept.  l>ut  this  is  a  fub;ecl  for 
gratitude  rather  than  furprife :  for 
what  is  learning  but  the  experience 
of  former  ages  ?  and  what  the  expe- 
rience of  all  ages,  but  a  commen- 
tary and  elucidation  of  the  will  of 
Heaven  ? 

Next  to  the  utility  of  learning  as 
improving  the  nature  of  man,  and  re- 
moving him  at  a  farther  diilance 
from  the  brutca  and  nearer  to  immor- 
tality, I  may  notice  the  pleal'urcs 
which  refult  from  learning.  It  is 
indeed  impofiiMe  that  that  which  oc- 
cupies the  whole  mind,  to  which  \vc 
fiy  fpontaneoufly,  mould  not  give  us 
lalting  fatisfaction,  and  re- (lore  that 
balance  to  our  tempers  which  the 
afperitics  of  life  are  apt  to  dcltroy. 
Public  aniufcmeuts  yield  a  fat isf ac- 
tion always  temporary,  often  dan- 
gerous. They  cannot  beperiHlcd  in 
confidently  with  health,  and  often 
cannot  be  fecn  at  all  from  their  ex- 
peufive  nature.  Too  frequent  re- 
courfe  to  them  induces,  and  indicates 
vacancy  of  thought  and  effeminate 
lufeeptibility  of  im predion.  But  the 
pic  a  fu  res  of  learning  leave  no  (ling 
behind  ;  they  claim  our  approbation 
at  all  times  and  all  feafons;  they  pro- 
mote chcerfulncfs  in  health,  and  lef- 
len  the  violence  of  ficknefs,  by  giving 
to  the  mind  an  additional  degree  ot 
fortitude.  The  mod  tedious  moments 
appear  fhort,  and  are  employed  with 
profit. 

The  pleafures  of  literary  purfuit 
never  pall,  for  our  lives  are  too  fhort 
to  go  round  the  whole  circle  of 
fcieuccs ;  and  nature  wifely  provi- 
ding again  ft  our  being  di  (traded  with 
too  many  objects  at  one  time,  has 
co  n  ft  it  u  ted  certain  differences  of  ge- 
nius, arid  degrees  of  capacity,  which 
direct  us  to  certain  purfuits,  and  to 
no  others.  Even  in  one  purfuit  we 
£L\i  no  languor ;  the  farther  we  go 


the  farther  wc  wifh  to  go;  and  every 
prefer.t  fatisfjetion  feems  to  exceed 
the  former.  With  oir  progrefs  our 
tailv  becomes  tafv  ;  difficulties  vaniih 
in  proportion  to  our  del: re  to  remove 
them  ;  and  the  little  oblcaritics  that 
arc  apt  to  frighten  a  young  mind,  ap- 
pear as  dangers  which  we  derive  me- 
rit from  having  overcome.  The 
whole  feieiice  may  be  compared  to 
the    furface  of   the   jrlobc :    on  one 

o 

part  you  find  mountains  a! nit  ill  in- 
acct-fiiole,  and  in  another  pleafant 
and  IIihvitv  paths ;  yet  to  an  eve 
l hut  can  iMia.;u!C  the  whole,  tlioi'e 
rmighnc'fes  take  not  from  the  beauty 
of  that  whole. 

It  mult  be  remembered,  however, 
that  L timing  i.»  not  the  excluiive 
duty,  nor  the  fole  ornament  of  life. 
Without  piety,  it  cannot  fcrve  the 
moll  important  purpofes  of  our  ex- 
iiljnce  ;  it  cannot  apologize  to  our- 
felvcs  or  to  the  world  f  >r  our  failings. 
Unlcfs  joined  with  piety,  we  (hall  feel 
a  want  in  the  hour  of  retirement,  and 
a  hrlplcffncfs  in  the  hour  of  adverli- 
ty ;  but,  added  to  piety,  we  make  the 
large  ll  poflible  advancement  to  per- 
fection. Learning  will  not  only  be 
cmbelliflicd  by  piety,  but  greatly 
improved  :  for  piety,  by  reftrainin,? 
man  within  the  bounds  of  regularity 
and  temperance,  preferves  his  facul- 
ties entire,  hU  judgment  unimpair- 
ed ;  it  moderates  his  paflious,  and 
corrects  his  imagination.  The  prin- 
ciples of  piety  are  fixed,  and  may 
ferve  to  make  thofe  of  learning  more 
certain,  as  well  as  to  lop  off  its  luxu- 
riances. 

The  difficulties  which  attend  learn- 
ing, and  the  jarring  opinions  of  its 
votaries  are  often  objected.  But  half 
the  pleafure  of  learning  rcfults  from 
our  having  it  in  our  power  to  recon- 
cile thofe  differences  by  that  fuperior 
knowledge  which  our  being  born  in 
a  latter  period  of  the  world  gives. 
The  different  opinions  of  the  ancient 
feds  are  eafily  reconcileable  by  a  fy- 
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fiem  of  philofophy  diclated  by  Hea- 
ven itfclf the  fentiments  of  later 

writers  arc  to  be  tried  by  the  fame 
Criterion.  The  grcateft.  men  the 
world  ever  beheld  are  now  in  thtir 

f raves;  they  have  left  us  no  prcju- 
ices  by  which  we  may  be  unwarrant- 
ably biafTed  for  or  againft.  them. 
They  are  naked  only  to  our  under- 
ftandings,  and  not  to  our  tempers, 
our  emulations,  or  our  partialities  ; 
and  the  vices  which  proclaimed 
them  great,  or  undeferving  during 
their    Eves,,    whether    from    friend- 


fliip,  envy,  or  flattery,  are  heard  no 
more.  ■ 

The  extremes  of  human  conduct 
are  barbarity  or  luxury.  Refine- 
ment, brought  about  and'  heightened 
by  learning  lies  between.— Let  it 
then  be  con  fide  red  as  a  public  good. 
An  infant  Hate  may  grow  without 
it ;  a  ttate  which  has  long  poffefied 
it,  cannot  be  negledlful  of  it,  without 
facrificing  its  greateft  comforts  to  the 
rage  of  power,  and  the  luft  of  do- 


minion. 


C* 


Publication  of  the  Scottish  Poets  recommended. 


W<*odbridgt,  Dec.  8. 

I  Cannot  behold,  without  much 
regret,  fo  illiberal  a  fignature  in 
your  valuable  Magazine  as  that  of 
Anti-Scot,  cfpectally  when  it  is  a£- 
fumed  by  a  man  of  tafte  and  a  friend 
to  fcience.  Why  fhould  one  profef* 
kimfelf  an  enemy  to  fo  large  a  body 
of  his  fellow- fubje&s,  merely  becaufe 
two  or  three  of  them  may  have  been 
guilty  of  fome  lkerary  impofitions? 
For  my  own  part,  I  as  fincerely  abhor 
all  literary  impofitions  as  your  cor- 
vefpondent ;  and  think  it  would  be 
much  to  the  honour  of  the  editor  of 
Oifian's  Pocmq,  if  he  would  ingeni- 
oufly  tell  the  public,  whether  he  be  real- 
ly the  original  author  of  them  all;  or, 
if  not,  what  part  of  them  are  his,  and 
how  far  we  may  with  confidence  con- 
fidcr  them  as  the  works  of  Ofiian,  or 
other  former  bards.  Why  fhould  we 
feel  lefs  pkafure  in  perufing  them, 
after  knowing  that  they  are  the  pro- 
duction of  modern  times  ?  We  fhould 
doubtlefs  (till  continue  to  admire 
them  as  a  work  of  imagination ;  and 
the  cloud  of  uncertainty,  which  re  its 
on  their  origin,  even  now  prevents 
their  being  coniidered  in  any  other 
Bght. 

At  to  Mr  Pinkerton,  I  look  upon 
wyfelf  as  very  much  obliged  to  him, 
tu  the  high  degree  of  pkafure  which 


his   Scottifh   Ballads  afforded  met 
and,  though   1  always  believed  the 
ftcond  part  of  Harrfyknutc  to  be  en- 
tirely his   own,  it   gave  me  no  lefr 
pleafure  on  that  account.     I  fhould 
be  glad,  however,  that  he  would,  in 
a  future  edition  of  thefe  ballads,  di- 
ftinguifh,  by  fome  means  or  other, 
thole  parts  which  are  his  own,  and, 
as  much  as  poffible,  affign  the  reft 
of  them  to  their  real  authors.     As 
Mr  Pinkerton   is  not  only   a   very 
good  poet,  but  likewife  an  antiquary, 
and  a  gentleman  of  independent  for- 
tune, 1  fhould  humbly  recommend 
to  him  a  work  for  which  I  think  he 
is  well  qualified  ;  I  mean,  a  complete 
edition  of  the  Scottifh  Poets;  fuch  as 
Sir  David  Lindfey,  Lord  Stirling, 
Drummond  of  Hawthorndm,  Blind 
Harry,  &c.  &c.      They  are  fcldorn 
to   be   met  with  in  England ;   and 
thofe  editions  of  them  which  I  have 
feen  arc  intolerably  faulty.     I  fhould 
propofe  one  edition,  from  *a  faithful 
collation  of  the  molt  early  copies,  re- 
taining even  the  old  fpclling,  to  be 
publifhed  in  8vo,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
learned    and    cuiious.      Some  notes 
might  be  added,  and  a  general  glof- 
fary  to  the  whole,  in  one  volume,  at 
the  end.     Another  edition  might  be 
publifhed  in   nrao,  fcw  \\\^  vk*.  Ot. 
thofe  yjYio  \ooV  We  eA*\.*x\^\vc«^Xcrcv- 
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ijy  without  ever  troubling  their  heads 
with  inquiries  from  whence  it  comes, 
with  the  words  and  fpelling  modern ifed 
as  much  as  the  rhime  would  permit. 
It  is  nee  die  fs  to  fay,  that  fomc  ac- 
count of  the  refpective  authors  would 
be  neceflary.  I  finccrely  hope,  what- 
ever regard  Mr  Pinkerton  may  pay 
Gent.  Mag. 


to  this  hint,  that  it  will  not  be  en- 
tirely thrown  away  on  the  public  ;  as 
I  think  it  a  difgrace  to  the  Scot- 
tish to  be  fo  negligent  of  the  fame  of 
thofe  men  of  whom  they  may  juftly 
boait,  and  with  whofe  writings  they 
fome times  affect  to  be  fo  much  de- 
lighted. J.  Black. 


The  MirJIrsl  of  Woodlow  introduced  by  Mifs  Seward. 


"yOUR  Magazine  is  a  proper  and 
■*•  honourable  rcpofitory  for  every 
thing  curious  in  nature,  in  fciences, 
and  in  art.  Therefore  1  tranfmit  to 
it  the  enfuing  account  of  a  being  in 
whom  the  hi  lire  of  native  genius 
(liincs  through  the  mills  which  were 
thrown  around  him  by  obfeure  birth, 
the  total  abfence  of  all  refined  in- 
ltru&ion,  and  by  the  daily  neceffity 
of  manual  labour. 

William  Newton  was  born  at 
Wardlow  in  Derbyfhire,  a  fmall 
hamlet  on  Tidefwell .  Moor,  which 
extends  along  the  tops  of  fome  of  the 
Peak  Mountains.  This  hamlet  pa- 
rishes to  the  village  of  Eyam,  of 
which  my  father  is  rector,  and  Mr 
Cunningham  curate.  The  inclofed 
fpecimen  of  William  Newton's  poetic 
talent  is  addrefled  to  the  laft  named 
gentleman,  whofe  poems  are  not  un- 
known nor  unadmired.  I  give  my 
word  of  honour,  that  it  has  not  re- 
ceived any  correction  from  me.  I 
fend  it  in  his  own  hand-writing.  Mr 
Cunningham  a  flu  res  me,  that  neither 
himfelf,  nor  any  other  perfon,  has  al- 
tered a  fingle  fyllable  of  thefe  verfes  ; 
and  indeed  the  ftyle  of  their  author's 
letters  evinces  that  his  imagination 
has  no  tude  afperities  which  demand 
the  critical  duffel. 

William  Newton's  father  was  a 
fcarpenter,  too  ignorant  to  give  his 
fon  any  literary  advantages,  and  too 
indigent  to  procure  them  for  him.  A 
damc-fchool   and   a   writing- matter 


formed  the  boundaries  of  our  min- 
ftrel's  education.  He  worked  at  his 
father's  trade;  and  very  early  became 
fo  ingenious,  fkilful,  and  induilrious, 
as  to  be  employed  by  fome  few  gen- 
teel families  of  the  neighbourhood. 
On  thefe  occasions,  I  have  been  told, 
he  ufed  to  examine  books  which  ac- 
cidentally lay  about  in  the  apartment? 
where  he  was  at  work.  They  awa- 
kened into  fenfibility  and  expanfion 
the  internal  fires  of  his  fpiiit.  Every 
fpecies  of  fine  writing  engaged  his 
attention,  but  poetry  enchanted  him. 
From  that  period  all  the  earnings  of 
his  ingenious  indufiry,  which  he  could 
prudently  fpare,  were  expended  in 
books. 

Some  five  years  fince,  Mr  Cun- 
ningham by  accident  discovered  this 
literary  flower  of  the  defart.  A  re- 
tired difpofition,  and  the  moft  un- 
obtrufive  modeity,  had  cad  a  veil 
over  his  talents,  which  few  had  pof- 
feffed  fagacity  to  pierce,  though  his 
inventive  indufiry  had  raifed  his  re- 
putation as  a  workman.  He  was 
employed,  I  am  told,  not  only  to  ex- 
ecute, but  to  conitruft,  machines  for 
the  Derbyfhire  Cotton-mills,  befides 
being  one  of  the  head  carpenters  at 
the  Duke  of  Devon fhirc's  fplendic! 
buildings  at  Buxton.  He  married, 
early  in  life,  a  young  woman  of  his 
own  rank  ;  and  is  known  to  make  a 
kind  hufband,  a  tender  father,  and 
to  be  in  all  refpects  a  juft  and  worthy 
man, 
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When  T  was  at  Eyam  with  my  fa- 
ther in  the  fummer  of  1 783,  Mr  Cun- 
ninghame  told  me  that  William  New- 
ton had  a  confiderable  number  of 
well-chofen  books  on  poetic,  bifto- 
ric,  philofophic,  and  religious  fub- 
jedfcs.  That  gentleman  introduced 
him  to  me  as  the  minftrel  of  my 
native  mountains.  This  fclf-taught 
Bard  is  rather  handfome,  but  aims 
at  nothing  in  his  appearance  beyond 
the  clean  and  decent.  When  the 
firft  embarrairments  were  pad,  pro- 
duced by  a  conicious  want  of  the 
manners  of  the  world,  he  cohverfed 
with  perfpicuity  and  tafte  upon  the 
authors  he  had  read,  the  ftriking' 
fcenery  of  the  few  countries  he  had 
beheld,  and  the  nature  of  his  own 
deftiny,  perceptions,  and  acquire- 
ments. 

«  The  eafe  and  elegance  of  his  epi- 
flolary  ftyle  are  wonderful.  I  have 
extracted  the  following  fentences 
from  a  letter  of  thanks  which  I  re- 
ceived from  him  in  the  lad  autumn, 
upon  my  having  prefented  him  with 
the  four  Poems  I  have  published, 
fcouud  up  together. 

"  All  that  your  penfive,  your 
€i  lonely  Friend  can  return  for  this 
"  unmerited  kindnefs,  are  the  warm 
4i  effufions  of  a  grateful  heart.  My 
"  walk  through  the  darkling  vale  of 
*'  toilful  life  has  not  been  through 
4€  a  wildernefs  of  fweets.  Your  ha- 
gi  ving  fcattered,  in  my  folitary 
*'  path,  flowers  of  fo  agreeable  an 
4€  odour*  culled  from  the  bowers  of 
•'  the  Mufes,  will  lighten,  in  many 
•*  an  irkfome  hour,  the  iron  weight 
•*  of  labour.  Indeed,  fince  I  ic- 
"  ceived  this  teiHmony  of  your  a* 
€t  mity,  young  Hope  and  Joy  have 
"  aided  the  hands  of  the  Mechanic. 
"  Every  fublime  and  beautiful  ob* 
"  jeel,  which  1  ufed  to  view  with  a 
4€  melancholy  languor,  have  now  ac- 
4t  quired  the  moil  animating  charm9 
*•  in  my  fight.  As  a  warm  fun- 
**  beam  difpels  the  heavy  dews,  and 
.Vol..  I.  N°*. 
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"  raifes  the  head  of  a  drooping 
"  field-flower,  fo  has  your  kind  af- 
"  tention  difperfed  the  clouds  which 
"  were  caft  about  me  by  adverfe  aad 
"  wayward  Fortune 

"  I  have  lately  added  to  my  little? 
"  poetical  collection  the  Works  o{ 
**  that  fublime  Bard,  and  learned 
"  and  judicious  Critic,  Mr  Hay  leys 
<•  and  I  now  live  in  the  mid  ft  of  thac 
charming  Monfaldale  whofe  graced 
you  have  fo  faithfully  defcribed  in 
"  the  poem  which  you  are  fo  good 
"  to  addrefs  to  mc;  Laft  week 
%i  MrCunninghame  found  me  in  thitf 
"  lovely  valley,  furrounded  by  wheels, 
fprings,  and  various  mechanical 
operations.  To  his  creative  fane/ 
they  appeared  as  the  effect  of  ma* 
u  gic,  and  he  called  me  Profpero.** 

To  have  found,  in  the  compofi* 
tions  of  a  laborious  Villager,  fome 
bright  fparks  of  native  genius,  a- 
midft  the  drofs  of  profaie  vulgarity* 
had  been  pleafing,  though  perhaps 
not  wonderful  -,  but  the  elegance  and 
harmony  of  William  Newton's  lan~* 
guage,  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  are 
miraculous,  when  it  is  remembered, 
that,  till  Mr  Cunninghame  kindly* 
diftinguiftied  him,  he  had  aflbciatcd 
only  with  the  unlettered  and  inele- 
gant vulgar.  He  is  now  only  thirty* 
years  old. 

I  have  inclofed  a  little  poem  of  my 
own,  addreffed  to  this  creature  of  in- 
fpiration,  chiefly  becaufe  it  defcribca 
Monfaldale,  the  lovclieft  among  the 
vales  of  Dcrbymire.  If  its  features 
are  not  fo  fublime  as  thofe  of  Dove- 
dale,  they  are  more  foft  and  fmiling* 
and  not  lefs  pi&urefque.  Strange ! 
that  Monfaldale  fhould  feldom  or 
never  be  included  in  the  chart  laid 
down  for  the  curious  who  meau  to 
make  the  tour  of  that  country. 

If  you  think  my  rhymes   worth 
publishing,  be   fo  good  as  to  infert 
them  in  the  fame  Magazine  *  with 
thofe  of  the  Minftrel.     Yo\m,  &*.* 
Gent  *  Mag.  bfk*  t>  ^v«  b*** 
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To  the  Reverend  Mr  Cunninghame,  Author  of  Britannia's  Naval  Triumph.. 


ACCEPT,  fweet  Bard,  from  me,  this 
votive  drain, 

Fiom  rnc — the  mcaned  of  the  Mufes'  train; 

Whofe  lyre  unftrung,  while  years  have 
roll'd  away, 

Ne'er  tun'd  to  Gratitude  the  willing  lay. 

Unknown  to  Fame,  to  Cunninghame  un- 
it noun, 

My  reed  has  founded  to  the  groves  alone. 

My  youth  ur.blcd,  without  a  friend  to 
chear, 

My  hopes  to  fofter,  or  my  verfe  to  rear; 

1  artlefs  try'd  the  fylvan  fong  to  frame: — 

Spontaneous  i. umbers  at  my  bidding  came; 

But  rugged  Hill,  unmufical  they  ran, 

And  Reaibn  blam'd  what  Vanity  began. 

By  Fate  forbad  Parnadian  fweets  to  know, 
Where  myrtles  flour  ill),    and   where  roils 

blow, 
In  vain  I  drove  fome  flow'ry  haunt  to  gain, 
With  barren  labour,  and  Syfiphian  pain  : 
No  blooms  for  me  their  opening  fweets  dif- 

p!<y*d ; 
No  raufic  warbled  from  the  leafy  (hade. 
^ich  fpiry    grove    allur'd   my    wondering 

view; 
Approached,  the  viflonary  frcnes  withdrew. 
Still  fore'd  thro'  dreary  duflcy  (hades  to  go, 
Where  no  glad  gales  their  frilh'ning  airsbe- 

Aow; 
Tii*d  of  the  cheer lefs  path,  the  thorny  way, 
X  fought  the  vale  where  ftrcams  oblivious 

dray ; 
Where  not  a  whifper  could   my  purpofe 

tell, 
I  bade  Parnaflus,  and  the  Nine,  farewell! 

But  when  to  Fame  thou  giv'ft  thy  lofty 
fong, 

1  catch  the  breeze,  and  urge  the  gales  along; 

My  lyre  refponfive  pours  her  grateful  l«ys. 

And  with  the  Hero's  ranks  the  Poet's  praife. 

Next  to  my  country's  good,  be  thine  my 
claim, 

While  emulation  kindles  at  thy  name. 

1  feel  thy  fires  with  kindred  ardours  burn, 

When  weeping  ftow'rs  be  ft  re  w  thy  Man- 
Ntas'  urn. 

With  martial  rage  what  bread  foi bears  to 
glow, 

Wrheu  Rodney  hurls  dedruclion  on  the 
foe? 

Let  but  aii  Eliott's  fame  thy  verfe  re- 
new, 

The  Patriot  Hero  rifes  to  my  view.   . 


When  furges  roar,  and  Gallic  navies  blaze. 
Thy   magic  hand  the  dreadful   fcene  dif* 
pUys. 
Hence  future  times   (hall  learn  the  war- 
rior's toil, 
And  all  the  honours  of  our  native  iflr ; 
Hence  fome  fond  father,  by  his  winter's  fire, 
His  Ions  around,  obedient  to  their  fire, 
Attentive  lift  en  while  the  fagc  fh.ill  tell 
How  Rodney  fought,  and  gillant  Manners 

fell; 
*Till  by  thy  verfe  the  daring  youths  are  fir'd 
By  rage  divine,  and  liberty  infpir'd, 
Prcfent  behold  thofe  deathful  days  return'd. 
And  feci  thofe  flames  with  which  thy  hciots 

tyurn'd; 
Hear  Horror  howl  o'er  blooming  chieftains 

(lain, 
Hear  Ocean  groaning  through  his  vex'd  do- 
main ; 
See  o*cr  the  wild  waves  Britain's  flag  un- 

furl'd,. 
The  wonder,  pride,  and  envy  of  the  world* 

To  difiant  ages  while  thou  doft  prolong 
The  Worthies'  memories  in  immortal  fong, 
While  thou  dclight'd  their  verdant  wreaths 

to  twine, 
To  tend  thy  laurels  be  the  pleafure  mine : 
Pleat'd  to  bellow  this  tributary  praife, 
And  add  one  fprig  to  thy  unfading  bays, 
I,  all  uifkilful  in  the  tuneful  art, 
Pour  the  efTufions  of  a  generous  heart; 
Each  genuine  thought  with  genuine  warmrhr 

exprefs,; 
Still  Verfe  to  honour,  and  the  Bard  to  blefs. 
1  boa  ft  no  aid  from  Phoebus,  or  the  Nine ; 
No  Siller  Graces  decorate  my  line; 
The  fpring  Pierian  never  flow*d  for  me, 
Thefe  dulcet  waters  were  referv*d  for  thee. 

When  paft  defires  in  airy  vifion  rife, 
And  (lill  loak  blooming  in  young  Memory's 

eyes, 
The  warmelt  with  that  e'er  my  bread  pre* 

ferr'd, 
That  Rtafon  chciiuVd,  or  my  foul  rcver*d, 
Is  this— to  fee  thy  glowing  name* 
Stand  fir  ft,  and  fa  ire  (1,  on  the  rolls  of  Fame. 
Safe  any'ft  thou  pais   the  Critic's  ordeal 

fire, 
And  Spleen  andCenfure  thy  lov'd  (6ug  ad- 
mire; 
May  no  rude  Mads  of  Envy  break  thy  red; 
Bled  in  thy  Mule,  and  ia  thy  inendibips 
bled ! 

Still 


*  I  am  aware  that  this  l:ne  wants  two  fyllahles  of  its  proper- length — but  1  would  uot 
j&ZpIy the  deficiency >  «'  «  *  might  wiih  Hah  aflcrt  my  not  having  given  thefe  writs  tM 
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Still  with  thy  pen  thy  country's  caufe  de- 
fend ; 
Her  warmed  patrio',  and  her  firmed  friend; 
Rev.  rd  her  glories  nil  thy  lateft  breath, 
And  (mile  fupei  ior  in  the  arms  of  Death- 


Safe  from  whofe  pow'r,  I  view  with  mental cycf 
Thy  free  foul  gain  the  confines  of  the  (ky ; 
Where  to  thy  lyre  accords  the  Seraph's  lay, 
Thro'thcumncafur'd  length  of  oneeternalday* 

William  Newton* 


Verses  written  by  Mifs  Anna  Seward  in  th$  blank  Leaves  cf  her  own 
Poems ,  presented  by  her  to  William  Newton  *,  native  of  a  village  upon 
Tidefwell  Moor%  near  MonfaldaU  in  the  Peak. 


THOU  gentle  Bard,  on  whofe  internal 
fight 
Genius  has  ponr'd  her  many-colonr'd  light ; 
1Vk$i  whom   the  lovelicft  of  the    Virtue* 

dwell, 
And  wave  their  halcyon  plumes  around  thy 

cell; 
Though  wayward  Fortune  has  notdeign'd  to 

throw 
One  gamly  trophy  on  thy  penfive  brow, 
With  confeious  dignity  thy  free- horn  foul 
Pifdain*  to  court  her  infolent  enntroul ; 
And  though  proud  Fame  no  funny  glance 

has  raed 
Cn  the  low  roof  that  fcreens  thy  mo  deft 

hcarf, 
The  fame  exalted  fpirit  fcorns  to  wail 
Tier  echoes  lilent  in  chy  lonely  vale. 

Yet,  while  one  votary  of  the  Mufes  blamet 
Th*  unjuft  neglect  of  the  capricious  dames, 
Still  may  (he  (timuhte  that  noble  pride, 
Which  rathrr  fceks  in  humbled  roof  to  hide 
The  (bining  gilts  thit  lavifh  Geniu<  gave, 
Than,  courting  Fortune's  l'mile,  commence 

her  fl«ve; 
TJian  climb  ParualTus'  deep  and  thorny  ways, 
And  drop  the  role  of  Peace  to  grafp  the 

bays. 

Thy  quiet  haunts   Reflection   loves   to 

trace 
Through   walk*  of  fa v age   or   of  fmiling 

grace ; 
And  pleas'd  (he  finds  the  fcenes,  that  gave 

thre  birth, 
Types  ot  thy  lot,  thy  talents,  and  thy  woith. 

As  confeious  Memory,  with  reverted 
gi^nce, 

Roves  o'er  the  wild  and  mountainous  ex- 
pa  nfe, 

Her  faithful  traces  to  my  fight  reftore 

The  long,  lung  traits  of  Tideiwell's  naked 
Moor ; 

6trctch*d  on  vaft  hills,  that  far  and  near  pre- 
vail, 

B'.eak,  ftony,  bare,  monotonous,  and  pale. 

Wide  o'er  the  walk,  in  noon-tide's  fultry 
rays, 

The  frequent  lime-kiln  darts  her  umbcr'd 
felaici 


Her  fuffocatlng  fmoke  1  nee  font  breathes. 
And  fhrouds  the  fun  in  black  convolving 

wreaths ; 
And  here,  with  pallid  afhes  heap'd  around, T 
Ofc  finks  the  mine,  and  blots  the  dreary 

ground. 

In  vain  warm  Spring  demands  her  robe  of 

green, 

No  flickering  hedge-rows  vivify  the  fcene  ; 
O'er  its  grey  bread  no  undulating  trees 
With  lavifh  folugecomt  the  lively  breeze; 
But  from  the  Moor  the  rude  (lone-walls  dif- 

join, 
With  angle  (harp,  and  long  unvaried  line, 
1  he  cheerlcfs  Meld,— where  (lowly  wander* 

ing  feed 
The  lonely  cow,  and  melancholy  (reed, 
Jlxpos'd  abide  the  fu aimer's  ardent  breath. 
And  wintry  ftorm  trut  yells  along  the  heath. 

At  length  benigner  mountains  meet  the 

eyes; 
Thrir  (hrubby  heights  in  rounder  grace  arlfe; 
And,  from  the  firit  deep  fummit,  pleas'd  £ 

throw 
My  eager  glances  on  the  depths  below, 
As  finks  abrupt  the  fylvan  Mo  n  fa  Id  ale 
From  the  fwart  fun-beam  and  the  howling  gale* 


Behold  in  front  the  lucid  river  fpread  \ 

His  bairklefs  waters  o'er  the  funny  mead  ; 
As  of  his  broad  and  fheety  (hallows  pr«ud, 
Shine  the  clear  mirror  of  the  patting  cloud? 
Then  to  the  left  along  the  valley  glide, 
With  fmooth  meander,  and  with  narrower 

tide, 
Thro'  banks,  where  thick  the  (preading  al  • 

der>  grow, 
And  deep  Calm  waves  refleel  their  pendent 

boiigi). 
Refrefhing  tweets  the  breathing  hay-cocks 

yield, 
That  richly  tuft  the  long  and  nam>w  field. 
As  gently  to  the  right  it  curves  away 
Round  the  green  clifl*   with  frattcr'd  nut* 

trees  g-.y; 
ClirTs,  whofe  fmooth  bread,  above  the  filver 

dream, 
Swells  to  the  fun,  and  yellows  in  his  beam, 
While  on   th'  oppofmg  fhore  dwarf  foliago 

hides. 
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And  throws  its  lateft  fringe  upon  the  Rood, 
That  lives  the  concave  of  the  pen  file  wood  : 
Till  down  the  rocks,  rude,  broken,  mofly, 
/  fteep, 

In  parted  tides  the  foaming  waters  leap ; 
£      *Then  thro*  the  mazes  of  the  rambling  dale 
^Vith  filent  lapfe  they  flow,  or  rufli  with 
tuneful  wail. 

The  felf  taught  Edwin,  in  fiis  lowly 

date, 
Feds  this  iweet  glin  an  emblem  of  his  fate; 
^or  as  it  glows  with  beauty  rich  and  rare, 
JsTear  heathy  hills,  nr.fightly,  bleak,  and  bare; 
po,  'midft  unlttterM  hinds  as  rude  as  ihofc, 
jhTe,  penfive  minltrcl  of  the  mountain*,  rofe; 
Who,  li|ce  devoted  Chanerton,  was  born 
lp  Nature's  triumph,  and  in  Fortune's  fcorn: 
With  kindred  talents,  and  an  happier  mind, 
JJy  Prudence  guarded  as  by  Tafte  refin'd  ; 
V  horn  Induftry  preferves  from  woes  fevere, 
Which  il|  the  noble  fpirit  knows  to  bear; 
Saves  from  thofe  pains  that  Wealth's  mean 

Tons  deride, 
Dependent  hopes,  and  heart  corroding  pride, 
Vfhen,  for  wifb'd  amity,  and  ow'd  refpett, 
It  meets  the  chilling  air  of  bafc  neglccl ; 

?he  ftingy  Patron's  contumelious  a-.d; 
he  taunt  of  Envy,  Oudious  to  upbraid  ; 
Thofe  thoufand  ills,  by  which  the  Great  are 

prone 
To  crufh  the  talents  that  eclipfc  their  own. 

Be  thine  the  blellings,  Edwin,  that  re- 
ward 
pv'p  manual  labour  to  th'enlighten'dbard  ! 


Energic  health,  and,  in  rare  union  joinM, 
The  melting  heart,  and  philofophic  mind; 
Qcnius  is  thine— before  her  folar  ftate, 
O  fly,  ye  mifts  of  inaufpicious  fate  ! 
Here   is  the   flood  of  cloudleis  day,   that 

(hows 
The  charms  that  Nature,  and  that  Art  be- 

ftows; 
And  Hie  has  given  thee  wealth,  thjt  frames 

the  toys 
Which  Fortune  grant?,  and  Vanity  enjoy1* ; 
The  toys  of  groveling  1'ouU,  empowered  to 

feize 
On  the  loft  fplendor<  of  luxurious  eafe; 
Whom  yet  with  fcorn  discerning  eyes  be- 
hold 
Pleas'd  with   life's  tinfel,   recklcfs  of  her 

gold ; 
Gold  richer  far  than  India's  mine  affords, 
Th'  internal  wealth  of  intellectual  hoards, 
Which  buy,  difdaining  Fortune's  bounded 

plain. 
Creative  Mind's  illimitable  reign. 

O!    if  in   that  wide   range   my  Mufe'f 

pow'rs 
May  lure  thy  tamence  in  her  cyprefs  bow'is, 
ShouUTft  thou  perceive  that  genuine  iweet • 

belong 
To  the  pale  flowrcts  of  her  penfive  fong, 
The  thought,  that  they   have  footh'd  thy 

toils,   (ball  dwell 
Warm  with  the  bol'om's  joy  that   Fame's 

bright  meed  excel. 
Gent.  Mag. 


f ketch  of  the  Life  of  that  learned  but  doubtful  Cbarafier,  Archibald  Bow** 
the.  Papal  Hiflorian.  From  Papers  'written  by  hvr.felfor  under  his  eye.  Bjf 
H.  Lemoine. 


Archibald  Bower  was  a  native 
of  Aberdeen,  and  born  about 
1688.  His  parents  being  Roman 
Catholics,  he  was  carefully  brought 
up  in  that  pcrfuafion,  and  at  a  pro- 
per age  fent  over  to  the  college  of 
the  Scotch  Jeruits  at  Doway  in  French 
Flanders,  to  be  educated  for  the 
church.  The  time  when  he  took  his 
fir  ft  vow  is  uncertain.  However,  he 
early  entered  among  the  Jefuits;  and 
then  removed  to  Florence,  where  he 
taught  theology  with  great  applaufe, 
till  ne  received  an  invitatiop  to  fettle 
at  Bologna.  In  that  city  hiy  charac- 
ter rofe  to  the  higheft  degree  of  fame; 
jrhich  induced  the  fupenor  of  his  or- 

4&tQfcndhjm  to  Rome,  where  he 


was  well  received,  and  for  fome  time 
taught  philofophy  and  theology.  Hit 
fame  was  now  fpread  all  over  the  I- 
talian  Hates,  and  he  had  many  invi- 
tations to  re  fide  in  different  places ;  to 
none  of  which  he  feems  to  have  ac- 
ceded, till  the  college  of  Macerata 
chofe  him  for  their  profeflbr.  The 
time  he  fat  in  that  chair  appears 
quite  uncertain  ;  but  about  1 726,  be? 
ing  appointed  occafional  fpiritual  fa- 
ther and  confeflbr  to  a  nunnery  in 
that  city,  he  attempted  to  debauch 
a  nun  of  the  family  of  Buoncorfi,  and 
it  was  imagined  they  intended  to 
make  an  elopement  together.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  Bower  was  obliged  to 
fly,  and  it  appears  probable  he  travel- 
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led  through  Switzerland,  part  of 
France  and  Lorrain,  and  arrived  at 
Calais,  in  great  trepidation,  juft  as 
Lord  Baltimore  was  embarking  for 
England.  His  Lordihip  brought 
him  to  London  *  ;  and  Bower,  who 
had  not  left  Italy  for  confeientious 
fcruples,  took  lodgings  in  Wild-ftreet, 
near  Lincolns- Inn-Fields,  where  he 
fpent  mofl  of  hig  time  in  writing 
for  the  bookfellers,  and  in  company 
with  his  brethren  the  Jefuits,  who, 
notwithftanding  the  affair  with  the 
lady,  continued  (till  to  treat  him  with 
every  mark  of  refpect.  He  acquired 
property  by  his  literary  labours  ;  and 
in  1 739,  he  publifhed  the  Hiftoria  Li- 
ter aria  ;  a  work  which  contains  paf- 
fages  which  favour  the  opinions  of 
the  author'*  being  then  a  proftlyte  to 
Proteftanifm.  About  this  time  he 
lived  with  Lord  Aylmer,  and  was 
employed  from  1735  till  1744  upon 
the  Univerfal  Hiflory ;  during  which 
time  he  pa  fled  a  year  with  Mr  Coo- 
ley,  in  Berkfhire,  as  tutor  to  his  fon; 
and  afterwards  undertook,  at  Lord 
Aylmer's  defire,  the  education  of  his 
two  fons,  one  of  whom  is  now  a 
prebendary  of  Briflol  f .  The  year 
j  747  he  employed  upon  the  correc- 
tion of  the  whole  of  the  Univerfal 
Hillory  preparatory  to  a  new  edi- 
tion ;  and  it  appears  Andrew  Millar 
would  have  engaged  him  to  write  the 
Modern  Hiflory  5  but  he  declined  the 
offer,  that  he  might  apply  himfelf 
wholly  to  the  Hiftory  of  the  Popes. 
In  1 748,  he  placed  about  2000 1.  in 
the  hands  of  the  Jefuits,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  an  annuity  of  feven  per 
cent,  to  be  paid  him  by  their  banker 
near  Covcnt- Garden.  But  the  money 
had  not  been  depofited  above  two 
years,  when  he  formed  the  refolution 
•f  marrying;  and,  under  the  pretence 


that  the  money  belonged  to  a  wo- 
man to  whom  he  was  guardian,  he 
obtained  it  back  out  of  the  hands  of  V 
the  fraternity.  The  hiftory  of  thit 
money -contract  is  the  moil  entangled 
affair  of  his  life.  However,  the  fum 
was  repaid  him,  deducting  only  what 
intereft  he  had  received  above  four 
per  cent,  and  this  would  not  perhaps 
have  been  the  cafe,  had  it  not  been 
previous  to  his  publifhing  propofals 
for  the  Hiftory  of  the  ropes;  for 
when  this  work  was  announced,  ft 
fpread  fuch  an  alarm  among  the 
whole  body  of  Roman  Catholics,  that 
they  employed  a  divine  of  the  church 
of  England  to  expofe  him  \>  by  tra- 
cing him  through  every  ftage  of  his 
life  ;  and  although  there  is  reafon  to 
believe,  that  falfehoods  were  charged 
upon  him,  yet  he  cannot  be  thought 
totally  innocent  of  all  that  was  ailed* 
ged  againft  him.  If  we  view  hint 
through  the  medium  of  his  adversa- 
ries, his  character  appears  very  dark  ; 
and  the  contrary  if  we  implicitly" 
credit  hi3  defence.  He  has  been 
charged  with  attempting  to  make 
profelytes  to  Popery,  and  with  other 
mal-practices;  from  all  which  he  has 
defended  himfelf  with  great  (kill  and 
ability ;  and  which  cannot  be  too 
much  admired,  whether  guilty  or 
not ;  and  this  perhaps  will  ever  re-* 
main  doubtful. 

Calumny  and  fcandal  are  part  of 
the  artifices  of  the  Roman  commu- 
nion ;  and  thefe  they  never  fail  to 
practife  again  ft  thofe  who  dare  to 
ftep  out  of  the  pale  of  their  church. 
But  they  were  not  the  only  machi- 
nations levelled  againft  him ;  they 
attempted,  and  were  very  near  fuc- 
ceeding,  in  carrying  him  off  by  wa- 
ter from  Greenwich ;  and,  according 
to  his  own  account,  other  means  were 

tried 


•  I  have  fcen  a  printed  account  which  places  this  fait  in  1732;  tut  by  his  own  papers 
It  happened  in  July  or  Auguft  1716. 

f  And  reftor  of  St  Alban's  Wood-ftreet.     Q;.  Is  he  not  Lord  A.  b^  \V«.  &c*xV  *\  >a\* 

t  Thii  will  fiot  be  credited  by  thoic  wb>  tVUOH  fct  th  ukitaatfanft  «*  «*\»»  ^m» 
|rash  pnJy  Wis  his  motive, 
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tried  to  put  a  period  to  his  exifteitoe* 
They  then  had  recourfe  to  another 
method:  they  tranflatcd  from  the 
French  a  voluminous  Hi  (lory  of  the 
Popes,  written  by  a  Dei  ft ;  for  they 
cared  not  what  became  of  their  fa- 
vourite notions  if  they  could  but  ruin 
Bower :  but  %this  proved  as  ineffec- 


tual as  the  reft  of  their  conduft,  for 
the  moft  eminent  of  the  Protcftant 
nobility  adhered  to  his  intercft,  and 
fubferibed  to  his  work,  and  George 
Lord  Lyttlclton  was  his  friend  to  the 
laft.  He  died  in  Bond-ftreet.in  1 7669 
aged  78  years.  H.  L. 

Gent.  Mag. 


Original  Letter  from  David  Hume  to  Dr  Campbell. 


Montrofc,  March  4. 

THE  following  letter,  which  lately 
came  into  my  hands,  deferves  a 
place  in  your  mifcellany,  which  is  the 
repofitory  of  every  thing  curious.  I 
do  not  think  it  has  been  printed  be- 
fore, and  I  have  reafon  to  deem  it 
authentic.  Perhaps  it  has  come  a- 
broad  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
poflcflbr ;  but  I  was  laid  under  no 
veftri&ions  by  the  gentleman  from 
whom  I  received  it.  1  am,  Sir, 
yours,  &c.  T.  C. 

David  Hume  to  Dr  Campbell* 

Dear  Sir,      Edirt.  Jam.  7.  1762. 

It  has  fo  feldom  happened,  that 
controverfies  in  philofophy,  much 
more  in  theology,  have  been  carried 
on  without  producing  a  perfonal 
quarrel  between  the  parties,  that  I 
■nuft  regard  my  prefect  fitnation  as 
fomewhat  extraordinary,  who  have 
reafon  to  give  you  thanks  for  the 
civil  and  obliging  manner  in  which 
you  have  conducted  the  difpute  a-' 
gainft  me  on  fo  interefting  a  fubjed  at 
that  of  miracles.  Any  little  fymptoms 
of  vehemence*  of  which  I  formerly 
tried  the  freedom  to  complain,  when 
you  favoured  me  with  a  fight  of  the 
tnanufcript.  are  either  removed  or  ex- 
plained away,  or  atoned  for  by  civi- 
lities which  are  far  beyond  whatf  I 
have  any  title  to  pretend  to.  It  will 
be  natural  for  you  to  imagine  that  I 
will  fall  upon  fome  fhift  to  evade  the 
force  of  your  arguments*  and  to  re- 
4m/jb  my  former  opinion  in  the  point 
****ra*cittdbctwecuu*i  tatubh* 


poffible  for  me  not  to  fee  the  inge- 
nuity of  your  performance,  and  the 
great  learning  which  you  have  dif- 
playcd  a  gainft  me. 

1  confider  myfelf  as  very  much  ho- 
noured in  being  thought  worthy  of  aa 
anfwer  by  a  pcrfon  of  fb  much  merit; 
and  as  I  find  that  the  public  {loci 
you  juftice  with  regard  to  the  inge- 
nuity and  good  composition  of  your 
piece,  I  hope  you  will  have  no  reafoa 
to  repent  engaging  with  an  antago- 
roft,  whom  perhaps  in  ftri&nefs  you 
might  have  ventured  to  neglect.  I 
own  to  you  that  I  never  felt  fo  vio- 
lent an  inclination  to  defend  myfelf 
as  at  prefent,  when  I  am  thus  fairly 
challenged  by  you  ;  and  I  think  I 
could  find  fomething  fpecious  at 
leaft  to  urge  in  my  defence :  but  as  I 
had  fixed  a  refolution  in  the  begin- 
ning of  my  life*  always  to  leave  the 
public  to  judge  between  my  adverfa- 
ries  and  me,  without  making  any 
reply.  I  mull  adhere  inviolably  to 
this  refolution.  otherwife  my  filence 
on  any  future  occafion  would  be  coft- 
ftrued  an  inability  to  anfwer,  and? 
would  be  matter  of  triumph  againflt 
Efte. 

It  may  perhaps  amufe  you  tor 
learn  the  firft  hint  which  fuggeftcd  to1 
me  that  argument  which  you  have  fb' 
ftrenuoufly  attacked.  I  was  wa&ngf 
in  the  clpyfters  of  the  Jefuits  College 
of  La  Flecke,  a  town  in  which  X 
palled  two  years  of  my  youth 
engaged  in  a  converfation  jv$t$! 
fuit  of  feme'  parts  and  Icaswr^ 
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ponfenfical  miracle  performed  in  their 
convent,  when  I  was  tempted  to  dif- 
pute  againit  him  ;  and  as  my  head 
was  full  of  the  topics  of  my  Treatife 
of  Human  Nature,  which  I  was  at  this 
time  compofing,  this  argument  im- 
mediately occurred  to  me,  and  I 
thought  it  very  much  gravelled  my 
companion  :  but  at  lad  he  obferved 
to  me,  that  it  was  impoflible  for  that 
argument  to  have  any  folidity,  he- 
Gcrit.  Mag. 


caufe  it  operated  equally  againft  the 
Gofpel  as  the  Catholic  miracles ; 
which  obfervation  I  thought  proper 
to  admit  as  a  fuflkient  anfwer.  I 
believe  you  will  allow  that  the  free* 
dom  at  leafl  of  this  1  eafoning  make* 
it  fomewhat  extraordinary  to  have 
been  the  produce  of  a  convent  of  Je- 
fuits,  though  perhaps  you  may  think 
the  fophidry  of  it  favours  plainly  of 
the  place  of  its  birth.  D.  H. 


On  the  Sensibility  of  Ijise 

TO  treat  of  the  fenfibility  of  in- 
fects, is  it  not  with  a  ram  hand 
to  tear  afunder  that  veil  under  which 
the  Author  of  the  univerfe  has  con- 
cealed fo  many  myderies  ?  Spite  of 
the  progrefs  of  fcience  and  the  fide- 
lity of  observations,  nature  will  have 
always  an  obfeure  fanctuary,  through 
the  gloom  of  which  the  refearchesof 
the  mod  penetrating  genius  will  ne- 
ver be  able  to  pierce.  If  we  cannot 
explain  appearances  which  every  day 
pafs  under  our  eyes,  what  preemp- 
tion mult  it  be  to  attempt  an  expla- 
nation of  thofc  of  which  the  caufe  is 
unperceivable  by  our  fenfes  ?  The 
ftudy  of  nature  has  taught  us  to  judge 
of  caufes  by  their  effects,  and  of  ef- 
fects again  by  their  caufes :  but  when 
we  treat  of  metaphyfical  fubjects,  we 
can  only  reafon  by  analogy.  We 
feel,  we  reafon,  and  we  judge ;  and 
thefe  different  operations  we  exprcfe 
by  figns  and  gt  it  11  res  eon  ft  ant  and  u- 
niform  in  all  the  beings  of  our  fpe- 
cies.  Jt  is  only  by  our  own  fenfa- 
tions,  then,  that  we  can  appreciate 
thofe  of  others :  we  are  thus  inca- 
pable of  knowing  the  diforder  of  a 
pailion  which  we  have  never  expe- 
rienced. As  often  then  as  a  being  an- 
nounces itfelf  by  the  fame  figns  *  by 
which  we  exprefs  our  own  fenfa- 
lions,  we  (hall  find  no  difficulty  in 
dUcovering  what  paffes  within  it  or  in 
III  organ* :  but  when  beings  prcfeut 
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themfelvcs  to  us  whofe  organisation) 
is  very  different  from  ours,  which* 
placed  in  the  fame  fituation,  do  not 
exhibit  the  fame  figns ; — (hall  we  be- 
lieve them,  notwithstanding  this,  to 
be  equally  fcnfible,  as  much  affected* 
and  their  fituation  the  fame  as  our 
own  ?  It  is  this  which  I  am  now  to> 
examine,  in  order  to  determine  the 
fenfibility  of  infects,  which  I  believe 
has  never  yet  been  treated  of  by  any 
naturalid.  Des  Cartes  confidered  alt 
animals,  man  excepted,  as  fo  many 
machines,  equally  incapable  of  plea- 
fure  and  pain.  Experience  has  uni- 
formly overthrown  his  fydem ;  but 
in  refuting  it,  philofophers  have  not 
diltinguifhed  with  fufficient  accuracy 
the  degrees  of  fenfibility  which  mull 
vary  in  the  different  degrees  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  My  obfervation  a 
(hall  be  confined,  at  prcfent,  to  the 
fenfibility  of  infects. — I  have  fludied 
their  organifation,  their  manner  of 
exiiling  in  the  midd  of  pleafure  and 
pain.  I  have  compared  it  with  that 
of  the  larger  animals  affected  in  the 
fame  manner;  and  have  thought  my- 
felf  intitled  to  conclude,  that  infects 
poflefs  only  a  very  fmall  mare  of  fen- 
fibility. 1  may  be  deceived :  but 
my  errors  may,  perhaps,  draw  the 
attention  of  the  learned  to  a  que- 
ftion  which  defervea  ta  V>s.  tav&&*&. 
to  the  boUom%  *tA.  \  W^  ^«^ 
toll  *RtaA  iBjMi  *«  Wl*v£ 
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nifhed  the  opportunity  of  difcovcring 
the  truth. 

By  fenfathn9  is  underflood  that 
movement  excited  in  the  fibres  by 
the  (hock  of  fome  external  body,  and 
which  communicates  to  the  mind  a 
fentiment  of  pica  fur  e  or  of  pain,  ac- 
cording to  the  force  of  the  vibra- 
tion. The  grtatcr  or  lefs  delicacy, 
then,  of  the  fibres  mull  proportion- 
ally augment  or  dimiuifh  it.  In- 
deed, whtnever  thele  fibres  come  to 
be  obliterated,  to  burden,  or  be  loof- 
ened,  the  ftnfations  are  felt  very 
feebly.  We  cut  our  nails  without 
feeling  the  lead  pain,  which  yet  are 
nothing  but  the  hardened  extremities 
of  certain  fibres.  They  contain, 
however,  a  principle  of  life,  lince 
they  moot  forth  again  continually  af- 
ter all  our  paring.  The  fibres  at- 
tached to  our  teeth  occafion  frequent- 
ly, by  their  Unfion,  violent  pains; 
but  once  loofened  and  difengaged 
from  the  teeth,  and  all  pain  ceafes. 

According  to  this,  the  organifa- 
tion  of  infects  is  little  adapted  to  re- 
ceive lively  imprcflions.  Clothed  for 
the  moft  part  with  a  very  hard  epi- 
dermis y  with  which  they  are  as  it 
were  armed,  they  appear  by  this  fhel- 
tcred  from  wounds.  Even  though 
this  membrane  fhould  be  attacked,  the 
irritation  mult  be  but  little  percep- 
tible in  an  organ  fo  grofs.  In  them 
almoft  every  thing  is  dry ;  few  flefhy 
parts  are  to  be  feen  ;  their  fibres  are 
not  watered  by  thofe  abundant  hu- 
mours which  render  the  fibres  of  the 
larger  animals  fo  fupple  and  pliant. 

If  to  thefe  punciple3  we  join  ex- 
perience, we  (hall  fee  in  fact  that  the 
organs  of  infects  are  little  affected 
in  operations  which  lliould  occafion 
death  or  at  kali  very  violent  pain. 
Do  we  not  fee  every  day,  for  in- 
ftuuee,  children  without  mercy  run- 
ning large  pins  through  the  body  of  a 
Jly,  and  diverting  themfelvcs  with 
making  it  move  about  loaded  with 
this  ft  range  incum brar.ee,  the  mag- 
iuiude  of  which  ib  often  much  nunc 


confiderable  than  the  whole  of  the 
animal.  Sometimes  the  pin  is  made 
to  hold  by  a  paper-ring  which  they 
attach  to  a  little  ilick.  The  infect 
in  this  condition  flies  round  this  axis 
with  amazing  rapidity,  and  without 
being  flopped  by  the  pain  which  we 
fhould  fuppofe  it  to  feel.  The  little 
wretches  keep  it  feveral  days  under 
this  apparatus  of  torture,  and  (till 
find  the  animal  equally  difpofed  tor 
humour  their  follies.  Facts  fo  fur- 
prifmg,  and  to  which  fo  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid,  announce  a  very 
great  infenfibiltty  in  thefe  paflive  be- 
ings. A  quadruped  treated  with  the 
fame  cruelty  could  not  fail  to  expire; 
or  at  lead  its  flrength,  exhaufted  by 
the  pain  and  the  diforder  of  its  or- 
gans, would  fcarcely  allow  it  to 
change  its  pofition.  How  often  haver 
we  feen  flies  attempting  flight  after 
their  heads  were  cut  off;  and,  if 
they  have  failed,  their  efforts  prove 
that  it  is  only  to  be  attributed  to  the 
want  of  an  equilibrium.  Tear  a  limb 
from  an  infect,  it  will  exhibit  no  ex- 
ternal fymptom  of  pain.  This  mu-  ■ 
tilation  will  occafion  neither  its  death 
nor  any  apparent  malady ;  and  we 
have  even  difcovered,  that,  in  fome 
kinds  of  animals,  to  multiply  mutila- 
tions was  to  multiply  the  indivi- 
duals, and  that  each  divifion  of  a  po- 
lypus becomes  a  polypus  itfelf.  With 
proofs  fo  convincing,  it  is  difficult  to 
grant  much  fenfibility  to  infects.  But 
let  us  go  farther. 

Ecnlibility  docs  not  con  fill  merely 
in  the  vibration  of  the  fibres  ;  phyfi- 
cal  organs  are  only  the  canals  which 
tran fmit  it  to  the  vital  principle. 
Seufation  is  nothing  uulcfs  it  be  per* 
ccjvcd  ;  but  the  nature  of  this  inte- 
rior principle,  the  ex i Hence  of  which 
is  fufficicntly  proved,  will  always  re- 
main a  myflery.  The  different  names 
of  mind,  reafon,  fpirit,  inftinct, 
which  have  been  given  it,  prove  that 
philofophers  have  difcovered  -a  very 
great  difference  in  this  principle,  ac*  • 
CAt&&£  \&  \JftR,  taiagi  which  it  anU* 
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Jhites.   They  have  admitted  different 
degrees  of  reafon ;  why  not  different 
degrees  of  fenfibility  alfo?— of  fcnfibi- 
lity,of  which  the  gradations  mould  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  that  prin- 
ciple which  is  its  bafis.  And  if  the  Au- 
thor of  the  univerfc  hasedablifhed  a  va- 
riety fo  great  in  individuals,  in  the  de- 
velopement  and  conflitution  of  each 
being,  in  their  indinct  and  their  ope- 
rations,—can  we  doubt  but  that  their 
fenfibility  is  equally  varied  too  ?  It 
fecms  to  diminifh  by  imperceptible 
gradations,  from  man  downwards  to 
the    lowed  infect ;    and  appears    in 
fume  degree  annihilated  in  thofc  fpe* 
cies  which  occupy  the  lowed  rank; 
Approaching,  in   fact,   as  near  the 
vegetable  kingdom    as   they  recede 
from  the  nature  of  man,  infects  par" 
ticipate  equally  of  the  attributes  of 
the  two  kingdoms,   of  which  they 
form  the    intermediate   link.  -  Lin- 
nxus,  in  his  Amxnitates  Academic** 
has  drawn  a  very  ingenious  parallel 
betwixt  the-metamorphofes*  of  infects 
and  the  developement  of  plants.  ■  He 
compares  the  feed  with  the  egg,  the 
production   of  branches  and   leaves 
with  the  ftatc  of  the  larvse,  the  buds 
with   the    chryfalia   date,   and    the 
flowers  with  the  perfect  infect.  >   He 
has  found,  in  all  thefe  ftages, 'rela- 
tions fo  marked,  that  we  admire  equally 
the  juftnefs  of  the  obfervations  and 
the  profound  genius  of  the  obferver. 
M.  Lcfler  a  celebrated  German 
naturalid,  the  celebrated  Swammer- 
dam,  and  many  other  learned  men, 
have  been  equally  ft  ruck  with  the  re- 
lations which   they  have  perceived 
betwixt  the  lowed  individuals  in  the 
animal  and  the  highed  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom.     M.  de  Buffon  him- 
felf  has  very  clearly  demonftratcd, 
that  the  diftinction  of  kingdoms  does 
not  exift  in  nature,  and  that  one  clafs 
Aides  into  another  by  imperceptible 
gradations.     Is  it  not  hence  natural 
to  conclude*  by  analogy,  that  there 
art  laws  eftablifhed  for  the  intellec- 
tual at  well  as  for  the  phyfical  facul* 
. .  Vol.  I.  N°  *. 


ties  ?  Can  we  believe,  that  the  Au- 
thor of  nature,  who  has  created  the 
infect  fo  different  from  other  ani- 
mals, has  bellowed  upon  it  the  fame 
fenfibility  ? 

The  exterior  figns  upon  which  we 
ground  our  opinions,  with  regard  to 
beings  different  from  ourfelves,  agree* 
perfectly  with  what  we  hate  faid  hi* 
therto.  All  the  large  animals  ex* 
prefs  their  pain  by  cries,  howling*; 
or  other  equivalent  figns ;  of  confe- 
quencc,  the  fewer  external  figns  of 
grief  an  animal  exhibits  the  lefs  he 
iuffers.  If  I  beat  a  dog,  if  I  wound 
a  bird,  they  announce  by  their  criea 
the  painful  fehfations  which  they 
feel*  It  is  a  faculty  which  nature 
has  given  them,  either  to  make 
known  the  need  they  have  of  affifU 
ance,  or  to  move  the  perfon  who> 
maltreats  them  to. companion.  Their 
moans  have  fomething  touching; 
which  fometimes  difarms  their  eric* 
my,  or  at  lead  procures  them  the 
affiiiance  of  their  fellows.  We  fee 
nothing  of  this  kind  in  infects,  to 
whatever  experiment  we  fubjectl 
them.  Many  of  them  emit  founds* 
it  is  true :  but  every  body  knows) 
that  it  is  not  in  the  fame  way  as  other 
animals  ;  none  of  thefe  founds  pro* 
ceed  from  their  throat.  In  fome,  it 
is  the  beating  of  their  wings,  as  in 
tHe  grafshoppcr  and  cridket }  in  o- 
thers,  it  is  the  friction  of  their  limbs* 
as  in  the  fphinx  atropos,  Lin.  j  and 
even  thefe  founds  commonly  ceafe 
when  the  infect  is  captive  or  ill- 
treated.  It  would  appear  that  they 
are  rather  expreffions  of  pleafure  than 
figns  of  pain.  Now,  if  nature  has 
afforded  them  no  means  of  expreffing 
their  fnfferings,  and  engaging  the 
companion  of  their  enemy,  we  may 
well  conclude  that  they  do  not  need 

an7- 
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from  the  pain  they  experience.  A 
large  butterfly,  for  indance,  pierced 
frequently  with  pins,  ft  niggles  a  great 
deal  daring  the  operation  :  but  once 
fet  at  liberty,  it  appears  as  much  at 
cafe  as  if  it  had  received  no  wound  ; 
it  would  even  fly  were  not  the  me- 
chanifm  of  its  wings  injured.  I  have 
preferred  fome  of  them  frequently  fix 
or  feven  days  alive,  although  I  had 
pierced  them  in  feveral  places  of  the 
ttomach  and  belly,  in  order  to  keep 
them  dried,  and  with  their  natural 
colours. 

But  will  it  not  be  poflible  to  aflign 
the  caufe  of  this  infcnfibility  in  in- 
fects, and  explain  the  mechanifm 
which  produces  it  ?  To  do  this,  we 
muft  remark,  that,  in  the  larger  ani- 
mals, all  the  nerves  terminate  in  the 
brain.  It  is  there  that  the  vital  prin- 
ciple feems  to  have  fixed  its  rt  fide  nee; 
it  is  there  that  all  our  fenfations  ter- 
minate ;  and  on  this  account  it  is  that 
feveral  philofophers  have  afferted  that 
the  foul  was  placed  in  the  pineal 
gland,  at  this  point  of  the  re- union  of 
the  nerves.  What  the  biarn  is  to  the 
nerves,  the  fame  the  heart  is  to  the 
blood.  It  is  in  this  primary  organ 
that  it  purifies  and  works  itfelf  off; 
in  tills  organ  it  is  efpecially  that  the 
different  conditions  in  which  itis  found 
are  perceived ;  and  thus  it  has  been 
fixed  as  the  feat  of  fentiment.  The 
different  qualities  which  our  paflions 
give  to  our  blood,  cairy  it  with  more 
or  lefs  rapidity  into  the  centre  of 
circulation.  Heated  by  anger,  re- 
venge, or  love,  it  acquires  from 
hence  a  mure  ample  volume,  and 
paries  into  the  heart  in  greater  abun- 
dance and  with  greater  celerity;  it 
dilates  and  warms  it  ;  it  tickles  it  or 
fears  it,  according  to  the  natme  of 
thofe  paifions  which  have  put  it  in  a 
iiate  of  eflcrveficnec.  But  if  me- 
lancholy fucceeds  a  violent  paflion, 
or  forrow,  or  wearinefs,  the  blood 
then  lofes  much  of  its  activity,  its  ac- 
tion is  retarded;  it  pafTes  in  a  fmaller 
quantity  at  a  time  into  the  aorta; 


the  heart  then  contracts  itfelf,  it* 
pulfations  are  left  frequent,  and  we 
experience  a  fendble  and  painful  con- 
traction, which  at  lalt  brings  on  our 
deftruction*  Such  then  in  us  is -the 
mechanifm  of  fcnfibility  and  fenti- 
ment.  The  firil  operates  in  the 
brain,  the  fecond  in  the  heart.  Thefe 
are  the  two  fources  of  life  ;  and  the 
lead  wound  received  by  either  occa- 
{ions  inltant  death. 

Let  us  now  apply  thefe  principles 
to  infects.  In  vain  have  philofophers 
inquired  in  what  part  of  their  bodies, 
refided  their  vital  principle  ;  the  moil 
accurate  obfervations  have  hitherto 
conducted  to  no  difcovery  of  this ; 
and  we  have  thus  been  obliged  to  a- 
gree  that  it  was  found  dlfperfcd  c- 
qually  through  all  their  organs.  In 
vain  have  we  icparated  the  head  from 
the  breaft,  and  the  bread  from  the 
belly;  all  thefe  parts  continue  to 
move  long  after  their  feparation,  and 
even  fulfil  the  functions  for  which 
nature  has  dedined  them*  It  it  thus 
that,  in  fome  of  them,  we  fee  the 
head  armed  with  jaws  and  .teeth  con- 
tinuing to  feize  the  inftrument  with 
which  it  is  tormented,  the  body  of 
the  bee  dill  darting  its  ding  againft 
the  enemy  which  attacks  it,  and 
fometimt*  the  truncated  body  coup- 
ling with  the  female.  This  expan- 
£on  of  life  is  fo  great,  that  we  every 
day  obferve  the  fpines  of  the  fhell  of 
the  cchi  n  us  move  after  the  whole  ftefhy 
part  of  the  animal  has  been  taken  out* 

From  hence  it  follows  evidently* 
that  the  fibres  of  infects  have  no- 
point  of  re- union,  but  that  they  ter- 
minate all  in  that  part  for  which 
they  have  been  dedined:  consequent- 
ly the  part  injured  mud  be  the  only 
one  which  fuffcrs ;  that  the  head  does 
not  feel  the  pain  of  the  belly,  nor 
the  belly  that  of  the  ftomach.  It  it 
from  phenomena  like  thefe  we  are 
obliged  to  conclude  that  all  the  or- 
gans of  the  infect  enjoy  the  fame  de- 
gree of  exigence  and  life.  This  it 
befides  one  af  the  chief  cJuraders  by 
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which  the  infe&  approaches  to  the  ve- 
getable kingdom,  Wcevery  day  cutoff 
from  plants  and  treeta  great  number  of 
their  branches,  without  the  principle 
of  vegetation  being  in  the  lead  al- 
tered; for  in  vegetables,  as  in  infe&s, 
it  is  equally  distributed  through  all 
their  parts*  This  circumftance  has 
induced  many  naturalifts  to  fay  that 
thefe  laft  were  only  walking  plants. 

Deprived  to  a  certain  point  of 
fenfibility,  infe&s  will  be  ftill  more 
devoid  of  fentimcnt  and  pa  (lion  3. 
U*he  effe&s  of  thefe,  as  1  have  laid 
above,  are  felt  chiefly  in  the  heart 
by  means  of  the  accelerated  or  retard- 
ed circulation  of  the  mafs  of  blood. 
Nqw,  in  rood  infec-ts,  wc  have  hi- 
therto difcovered  no  heart:  whether 
the  fmailaefs  of  that  organ  has  elu- 
ded the  bed  microfcopes  ;  or,  as  is 
more  probable,  they  have  no  necef- 
fity  for  this  organ.  In  fa&,  the 
heart  with  us  is  the  feat  of  circula- 
tion. This  circulation  does  not  feeni 
poffiblc  in  infe&s  ;  their  humours  are 
▼ifcous  and  gluey,  incapable  by  their 
tenacity  of  palling  through  thofe 
veffcls,  which  we  muft  fuppofc  pro- 
portioned to  the  fmallnefs  of  their 
other  parts.  How  then  could  hu- 
mours fo  thick  penetrate  into  the 
narrow  canals  of  their  veins  ?  If  we 
find  blood  in  fome  infects,  as  in  lice, 
gnats,  &c.  it  is  very  frequently,  as 
M.  L,effer  well  obferves,  only  a  rob- 
bery made  upon  the  larger  animals. 
We  find,  indeed,  a  heart  in  frogs, 
and  a  circulation  accurately  marked: 
but  experience  at  the  fame  time 
proves  that  this  circulation  and  this 
blood  do  not  conftitute  the  chief  ex- 
igence of  thefe  amphibious  animals; 
iince,  if  we  tear  out  their  entrails  and 
heart,  and  throw  their  body  in  this 
ftate  into  water,  they  continue  to 
fwira  there  as  before  with  an  ama- 
zing quicknefs.  Do  we  need  more 
to  prove  that  infefts  enjoy  only  a  very 
fmall  (hare  of  fenfibility. 

'  Poflefled  of  fo  finali  a  degree  of 
fertility,  will  the  inf<£  then  be  ex- 


empt from  pleafure  and  pain  in  every 
fituation  ?  I  do  not  believe  it ;  and 
this  is  what  remains  for  me  fhortly  to 
examine.  We  have  fecn  the  infeft 
protected  from  fuffering  by  its  orga- 
nisation, by  the  nature  of  its  fibres, 
by  the  privation  of  blood,  and  the? 
hardnefs  of  its  epidermis.  We  have 
fecn  that  one  part  could  be  affected; 
without  the  fenfation  proceeding 
farther.  But  if  all  its  organs  art 
attacked  at  once,  whether  by  tod 
great  heat,  or  by  violent  cold,  or  by 
a  very  fubtle  fluid,  a  general  motioii 
arifes  then  in  all  its  nerves,  and  the 
in  feci:  muft  feel  itfelf  in  a  very  afflic«* 
ting  fituation  :  it  muft  experience  as 
much  pain  as  it  is  capable  of  fup- 
porting.  This  Irate  may  even  in  a 
moment  occaiion  a  genet  al  death  in 
all  its  organs,  while  wounds  only 
kill  it  piece-meal.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  often  as  an  infect,  benumbed 
by  cold,  finds  itfelf  in  a  warmer  att 
wiofphtre,  the  chcrifhing  warmth* 
which  penetrates  its  organs,  muft  for 
it  prove  a  fource  of  pleafure:  thus 
we  fee,  in  autumn,  the  flies  pafted  as 
it  were  upon  the  walls  expo  fed  to  the 
fouth.  They  feem  then  to  acquire  a 
new  degree  of  life,  and  their  activity 
proves  their  enjoyment.  Thefe,  ifi 
my  opinion,  are  the  oaly  circum- 
ftanccs  in  which  infe&s  can  expe- 
rience complete  pain  or  pleafure;  and 
according  to  the  extent  of  that  de- 
gree of  fenfibility  which  nature  has 
bellowed  upou  them. 

They  have,  befides,  two  fenfes, 
which  may  contribute  to  their  plea- 
ftires  ; — tafte  and  fmell.  We  cannot 
refufe  to  infe&s  the  fenfe  of  tafte* 
fince  we  fee  them  fall  with  avidity 
upon  thofe  aliments  which  are  pro- 
per to  them,  and  as  conftantly  reject 
thofe  which  are  improper.  Although 
the  fite  of  the  fenfe  of  fmelling,  which 
fome  place  in  the  fnout,  others  in 
the  antenna?  or  ftigmata,  be  ftill  very 
uncertain,  it  is  neverthelefs  true,»th%fc. 
this  fenfe  in  \v\fec\*  V*  nwj  MftRafc*.* 
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of  flowers  ;  flics,  which  commit  fuch 
lavages  in  our  kitchens,  would  not 
be  found  there  in  fo  great  numbers, 
were  they  not  attracted  at  a  great  di- 
stance by  the  effluvia  of  thefe  ali- 
jnents.  Thefe  two  fenfes  fecm  to  be 
the  principal  fources  of  their  plea- 
sures and  pains.  The  delicacy  of  thefe 
organs  being  moved  by  particles  ex- 
ceedingly fine,  infects  cannot  be  in- 
fenfible  to  this  flight  tickling,  and 
mod  of  them  tellify  it  fuffkiently 
by  the  fluttering  of  their  wings  in 
the  midft  of  their  enjoyment.  The 
pet  of  coition  is  fought  with  too  much 
anxiety,  art,  and  cunning,  by  all  in- 
fects, to  allow  us  to  doubt  of  their 


experiencing  in  this  a  high'  degree  of 
pleafure.  They  even  abandon  them- 
felves  to  it  with  fuch  a  degree  of 
paflion,  that,  their  heat  being  ex- 
haufted,  their  enjoyment  and  cxifl- 
ence  commonly  terminate  together. 
Such  are  the  principles  and  fads. 
from  which  I  have  thought  myfelf 
warranted  to  conclude  that  infects 
enjoy  a  very  fmail  portion  of  fenfibi- 
Jity.  The  fame  principles  may,  I 
think,  be  applied  to  every  indivi- 
dual in  the  animal  kingdom  ;  and 
by  means  of  them,  we  may  judge  to, 
what  degree  nature  has  rendered  them 
fcnfible. 


Qn  Errors  of  the  Prefj,  ly  Caleb  Whiteford,  Efq; 


5fTTHii-ST  you  and  your  corre- 
™*  fpondenrq  arc  fo  laudably  em- 
ployed in  watching  over  the  welfare 
of  the  (late,  keeping  a  jealous  eye  on 
jniniilers,  and  pointing  out  the  errors 
of  government,  I  wifh,  Mr  Wood- 
fall  (if  you  could  but  find  time  for 
it)  that  you  would  pay  fome  little  at- 
tention to  your  own  errors. 

Perh*p3  it  will  appear  the  higheft 
degree  of  prefumption,  to  offer  ad- 
vice to  a  perfon  in  your  eminent  fixa- 
tion, one  who  every  day  (Sundays 
excepted)  dictates  to  mm  liters  and 
counfels  kings,  one  who  is  read  and 
admired  in  every  part  of  the  J3ritim 
dominions. 

It  is  for  this  very  reafon,  Sir,  that 
I  think  it  incumbent  on  .me  to  tell 
you  of  your  miilakes ;  for  you  cannot 
fay  with  Job,  "  Albeit  that  I  have 
erred,  mine  i-'RftOK  remaincth  with 
wyself."  No,  Mr  Woodfall,  your 
errors  circulate  far  and  wide ;  they 
jnifreprefent  many,  and  miflead  more; 
in  fliort,  the  errors  I  mean  are  errors 
of  the  prefs  ;  or,  as  my  learned  friend 
iSir  James  Hodges  expreffes  them  in 
one  Kfigliih-latin-fingular-plural  word, 

mat  nips. 

1  » 


Of  all  errata,  the  moft  harmlef* 
are  thofc  which  make  (lark-flaring 
nonfenfe.  Thefe  are  never  imputed 
to  the  writer,  but  are  corrected  by 
the  reader  in  his  own  mind  as  he  goes 
along  ;  but  the  dangerous  ones  arc 
thofc  which  make  a  kind  of  half 
fenfe,  and  pafs  current  as  the  fenfc 
of  the  author,  until  the  day  follow- 
ing, when  your  lift  of  errata  transfers 
the  blame  from  the  writer  to  the 
printer.  However,  I  mull  fay,  that 
punters  (with  all  their  profefiions  ef 
candour)  are  as  little  apt  to  acknow- 
ledge their  errors  as  the  reft  of  man* 
kipd ;  for  not  one* erratum  in  ten  is 
ever  acknowledged,  and  indeed  I 
fuppofe  they  very  feldom  would,  un- 
lefs  at  the  particular  defire  of  the 
writer. 

As  1  have  fa  id  much  about  the  er- 
rors of  the  prefs,  it  may  naturally  be 
expected  that  I  mould  produce  fome 
proofs  of  what  I  have  afTerted.  This 
1  am  enabled  to  do,  having  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  them  for  fome 
time  pad,  and  having  looked  more 
fharply  after  them  than  the  promo- 
tions civil  or  military,  the  prices  of 
corn  or  ftgckfl9  the  lift  of  ihips  or 

tank* 
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bankrupt*,  or  of  thofe  paragraphs 
which  inform  who's  dead,  who's  mar- 
ried, or  who's  hang'd. 

But  now  for  the  particulars  of  the 
charge. 

1  have  known  you  throw  an  injurious 
reflection  on  all  the  crown'd  heads  in 
Europe  at  one  llrokc  ;  for  in  Head  of 
Po-tentatep,  you  have  call'd  them  po- 
tatoes, as  if  they  had  been  mere  ve- . 
getablee.  As  to  the  King  of  Pruflia, 
you  talk  of  him  in  a  different  ftyle  ; 
fbr  in  (lead  of  the  Hero  of  Pruflia, 
you  have  made  him  the  Nero.  Next 
day  comes  your  apology,  or  your  er- 
ratum, which  fometimes,  inflead  of 
mending  matters,  makerthingsworfe, 
aud,  like  an  arch  tinker,  in  flopping 
one  hole  makes  two,  as  I  remen^ber 
my  old  friend  Alderman  Faulkner 
of  Dublin  corrected  an  error*  in  his 
Journal.  "  Erratum,  in  our  lafl ; 
for  his  Grace  the  Duchefs  of  Dorfet, 
read  her  Grace  the  Duke  of  Dor- 
fet." Indeed  a  blunder  feems  to  be 
fomething  of  the  nature  of  a  bog;  the 
more  you  ftruggle,  the  deeper  you 
get  into  it.  But  to  proceed.  You 
have  on  feveral  occauons  ufed  the 
Doge  of  Genoa  extremely  ill,  and 
never  have  made  him  the  lead  apolo- 
gy for  omitting  the  laft  letter  in  his 
title  ;  though  if  you  had  defired  your 
readers  next  day,  "  inflead  of  Dog, 
to  read  Doge,"  I  do  confefs  that 
it  would  have  been  no  great  repara- 
tion. 

1  remember  the  Irifli  parliament 
fome  time  ago  were  offended  at 
fomething  in  the  Public  Advertifer, 
and  took  up  the  matter  fo  warmly, 
that  they  ordered  the  paper  to  be 
burnt.  Now,  Mr  Wood  fall,  whe- 
ther you  have  taken  umbrage  alfo  and 
likew^,  or  whether  it  proceeds  from 
negligence,  I  knpw  not ;  but  certain 
it  is,  that  feveral  unlucky  miftakes 
have  happened  relative  to  that  ref pec- 
table  body.  At  their  firit  meeting, 
you  told  us,  (inflead  of  a  bill)  that  a 
,  fnotion  would  be  made  for  leave  to 
|mBg  in  a  bull  j-r-aad  afterwards  an,? 


other  motion,  that  the  order  of  the . 
Dcy  be  read,  as  if  it  was  an  affem- 

bly  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary You 

told  us  one  day  that  Lord  —  » 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  had  beta 
fafely  delivered  of  a  daughter  ;  and 
we  were  all  very  anxious  on  my 
Lord's  account,  till  the  day  follow- 
ing, when  you  delivered  his  Lord* 
fhip  of  the  burden,  and  brought  the 
child  into  the  world  a  more  natural 
way. 

In  a  late  fcuffle  under  the  Piazza, 
Covent- Garden,  vou  informed  us  that 
an  Irifh  officer  had  got  a  confuflon 
in  his  head ;  and  you  made  no  apo- 
logy afterwards,  thinking,  I  fuppofe, 
there  was  no  occafion  for  any,  as  you 
were  right  to  a  T. 

Not  long  ago  you  ad  vert  i  fed  a 
fpeedy  cure  for  raptures,  and  I  am 
afraid  it  gave  fome  wicked  bachelor 
occafion  to  feoff  at  the  holy  ft  ate  of 
matrimony ;  for  as  the  Devil  would 
have  it  (1  mean  one  of  your  Devils) 
the  very  next  advertifement  to  it  wa» 
from  a  gentleman  who  wanted  a  wife, 
and  over  it  was  printed  matrimony  in 
capitals ;  consequently  it  appeared 
that  matrimony  was  the  moil  fpeedy 
and  effectual  cure  for  raptures,  tho* 
of  ever  fo  long  (landing,  Ac.  &c. 

1  have  known  you  advertife,  in- 
flead of  a  never-failing  remedy,  an 
ever-failing  remedy.  Now,  Sir,  tho* 
this  might  be  ftri&ly  true,  yet  I  hold 
it  not  proper  that  it  fhould  be  fo  fet , 
down,  as  I  fuppofe  the  quack-do&or 
paid  you  his  money  for  conveying  a 
very  different  fenfe  to  the  public— 
In  a  receipt  lately  publifhed  for  the 
pure  of  the  plague,  inflead  of  rue, 
you  put  rice,  and  fo  made  a  pudding 
of  it ;  and  in  advert ifing  a  courfe  of 
le&ures,  you  turned  a  fyllabus  into  a 
fy  11  a  bub  ;  and  called  the  perpetual 
motion,  a  perpetual  notion. 

1  wifh  you  would  be  a  little  more 
cautious  in  advertifmg  Salivation  not 
neceflary :  for  it  happened,  that  tar 
omitting  the  c  uv  ^\N*ta&x^wi^gE^ 
Rica*  9&uccAoA«i»Jt,H*rj  ^»A^k^ 
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ftians  in  my  neighbourhood ;  and  alfo 
gave  occafion  to  fome  wicked  pu fi- 
tters to  obferve,  that  it  was  not  the 
£rlt  time  an  eye  had  been  loft  in  a 
falivation ;  nay,  that  fome  people 
had  been  fo  unlucky  as  to  lofe  a 
couple. 

There  is  another  advertifement 
which  frequently  occurs,  beginning 
with,  "  Whereas,  feveral  evil-minded 
perfons,"  &c. — One  day  you  made 
it  evil-minded  parfons,  which  was 
extremely  unlucky ;  for  in  thefe  times 
of  infidelity,  people  are  too  apt  to 
feoff  at  the  clergy,  and  indeed  at  all 
ierious  fubje&s  ;  as  to  myfelf,  I  muft 
confefs,  that  1  am  particularly  hurt 
at  thofc  impertinent  Levities  with 
which  fome  people  indulge  them- 
feives,  being  a  perfon  of  a  ferious 
turn  of  mind,  and  of  a  difpoiition 
rather  faluniine  and  grave. 

It  too  often  happens,  Mr  Wood- 
fell,  that  "  what  mould  be  grave 
you  turn  to  farce."  I  remember  in 
your  paper,  a  fenfible  pathetic  letter, 
figntd  a  Citizen  :  he  laments  the  in- 
ternal ftate  of  this  country,  and  you 
made  it  the  infernal  ftate  ;  when  he 
exclaimed  fad  reverfe!  you  made  him 
cry  out  fad  reverie ;  he  dif3pproved 
of  all  national  reflections,  you  made 
him  difapprove  of  all  rational  affec- 
tions; and  talking  of  the  fate  of  em- 
pires,  you  made  him  fay  the  fat  of 
empires  :  Now  as  there  are  fo  many 
ftanding  jokes  about  citizens  being 
fond  of  fat,  (whether  turtle  fat  or  vc- 
nifon  fat)  this  unlucky  miitake  quite 
fpoiled  the  letter,  difobliged  my 
friend  the  Citizen,  and  "  all  the  fat 
was  in  the  fire."  And  here  I  cannot 
help  taking  notice  of  a  paragraph 
fome  time  fince,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  election  of  a  worthy  Al- 
derman for  a  certain  ward ;  when,  in- 
flead  of  faying  he  was  duly  elected, 
you  faid  he  was  dully  elected ;  and 
I  hereby  afforded  a  handle  for  break- 
ing fome  common-place  jeftt  on  that 
refpe&ablc  body  of  men,  the  court  of 
gAMermcn*  Another  time,  ia  the  ac- 


count of  an  entertainment  given  "by 
a  worthy  Alderman  to  the  Deputy 
and  Common  Council  of  his  ward, 
where  they  dined  on  turtle,  you  faid 
they  died  on  turtle ;  as  if  they  had 
all  ate  till  they  choaked  or  burft; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  ex- 
tremely remarkable,  that  none  either 
over- ate  thcmfelves,  or  caught  a  fur- 
fcit  that  day. 

From  feveral  articles,  Mr  Wood- 
fall,  one  would  be  apt  to  conclude, 
that  you  were  no  great  geographer : 
for  you  tell)  us  of  Corfairs  fitted  out 
from  Turin,  in  Head  of  Tunis ;  and 
that  the  Chinefe  had  revolted  again  11 
the  Spaniards,  in  (lead  of  the  Chi- 
lefe  :  now,  though  thefe  two  nations 
are  on  different  iides  of  the  globe,  I 
fuppofe  you  thought  they  were  near 
neighbours,  being  within  an  ell  qf 
each  other.  La  It  year,  when  the 
Ruffian  fleet  took  the  lfle  of  Lem- 
nos,  you  told  us  that  part  of  the 
fquadron  remained  at  the  Ille  of 
Candy,  and  the  reft  were  going  to 
attack  the  Ifle  of  Lemons;  you  fup- 
pofed,  no  doubt,  that  Candy  was  a 
fugar-ifland,  and  that  they  were  gone 
to  the  ifle  of  Lemons  for  fruit,  and 
fo  between  them  to  fupply  the  fleet 
(pro  bono  publico)  with  punch* 

You  have  fomt times  treated  the 
Ruffians  very  injurioufly,  by  calling 
them  Ruffians ;  and  one  day  you  told 
us,  the  combined  army  of  the  Turks 
and  Tartars  (inflead  of  a  Kam)  was 
commanded  by  a  Ram ;  as  if  they 
they  had  been  a  parcel  of  fheep :  and 
when  it  was  expected  the  two  armies 
were  coming  to  action,  you  faid  they 
were  coming  to  Acton  ;  and  as  there 
was  a  confiderable  fall  of  flocks  about  ■ 
that  time,  1  have  rcafon  to  think  it 
was  owing  to  the  above  report,  or  to 
fome  other  equally  alarming. 

I  trembled  for  you  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  congrefs  at  Fock- 
zany ;  'tis  a  tickliih  word  in  the  hands 
of  a  carelefs  corapofitor,  and  one 
does  not  know  what  terrible  work  he. 
might  make  of  it :  Apropos,  it  is  tot 
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long  fince  you  advert ifcd  a  view  of 
the  canal  of  Venice,  and  you  made  it 
the  canal  of  Venus ;  and  in  the  ac- 
count of  a  houfebreaking,  in  (lead  of 
the  rogues  broke  in  at  the  win- 
dow, you  faid  they  broke  in  at  the 
widow. 

When  you  informed  us  that  a  cer- 
tain lady  was  gone  to  pafs  the  holi- 
days at  her  countiy-feat  near  Cory- 
don,  every  reader  fuppofed  that  fame 
fcandal  was  meant,  till  the  next  day, 
when  we  learnt  that  there  was  no 
Corydon  in  the  cafe,  and  that  her  la- 
dyfhip  was  only  gone  to  her  country- 
feat  near  Croydon. 

One  day  you  told  us,  that  fomc 
Englifh  Lord  (whofe  name  I  have 
forgot)  was  arrived  at  Naples  with 
his  tabor ;  travelling  with  a  tabor 
feemed  to  be  an  odd  kind  of  conceit ; 
but  his  Lordfhip(apparemment)  was 
fond  of  mufic, 'though  the  tabor  and 
pipe  feemed  more  adapted  to  a  lug- 
ged bear,  than  a  Lord  on  his  travels; 
thus  we  reafoned,  till  the  erratum  of 
next  day,  defired  us  "  for  tabor,  to 
read  tutor." 

If  your  competitors  are  bad  geo- 
graphers, they  are  at  lead  as  bad  a- 
rithmeticians  :  wherever  funis  occur, 
they  are  fure  to  make  a  bad  figure:  I 
remember  at  different  times  laft  year, 
they  made  the  compulfatory  India 
loan,  j  4000*  140000,  and  fometimes 
14,000,000:  in  (hort,  they  have  no 
adequate  idea  of  figures;  and  as  to 
cyphers,  they  confider  them  as  mere 
nothings,  and  that  adding  or  taking 
away  two  or  three  of  them  from  a 
fum  makes  no  difference  at  all. 

I  have  known  you  turn  a  matter 
of  hearfay  into  a  matter  of  herefy; 
Damon  into  a  daemon  ;  a  delicious 
girl  into  a  delirious  girl ;  the  co- 
mic mufe  into  a  comic  raoufe  ;  a 
Jewifh  Rabbi  into  a  Jewifti  Rabbit ; 
and  when  a  correspondent,  lament- 
ing the  corruption  of  the  times,  ex- 
claimed, O  Mores!  you  made  him 
cry,  O  Mofes ! 

You  (houLd  confider*  Mr  Printer, 


that  there  is  a  material  difference  be- 
tween acting  with  the  utmoft  lenity 
and  utmofl  levity  ;  between  factious 
and  facetious;  fellow  and  felon  ;  im- 
prudent and  impudent ;  resolution 
and  revolution ;  Runny  mead  and  run- 
ning mad  ;  loud  profefllons  and  lewd 
profefiions ;  words  and  works  ;  foar-r 
ing  and  roaring  ;  Thavics  Inn  and 
Thieves  Inn  ;  minutes  and  minuets 3 
rubies  and  bubbles ;  a  tube  and  a 
tub ;  all  of  which  words  I  have  ob- 
served you,  Sir,  at  times,  ufe  iadif* 
criminatcly. 

1  know  you  will  fay  that  the  peo* 
pie  ought  to  confider  the  conftaot 
hnrry  which  attends  the  publication 
of  a  daily  paper;  that  the  Public 
Advertifer  is  in  fo  great  requeft,  and 
people  are  fo  eager  to  get  it,  "  with 
all  its  imperfections  on  its  head,** 
that  you  really  have  not  time  to  be 
more  correct.— Ah,  Mr  WoodfaD! 
it  would  be  well  for  mankind,  if 
reformation,  like  charity,  were  aU 
ways  to  begin  at  home ;  and  that 
people  would  try  to. mend  themfelvet* 
mftead  of  beftowing  fo  much  fruit* 
lefs  and  thankltfs  pains  in  admonifh- 
ing  their  neighbours.  You,  Sir* 
have  bellowed  much  time  and  labour, 
and  oil,  floods  of  ink,  and  reams  of 
paper,  in  advifing  Minifters  of  State* 
and  correcting  the  meafures  of  go* 
vernment ;  and  after  all,  I  dare  fayf 
you  yourfelf  will  allow,  that  they  arc 
at  this  moment  not  one  bit  better  or 
wifer  than  when  you  firft  undertook 
to  mend  them. 

Therefore,  take  an  old  man's  ad* 
vice,  friend  Wood  fall ;  fet  a  pattern 
to  thy  brother  printers;  leave  for  a 
while  the  care  of  the  State  to  thofe 
who  are  paid  for  it;— look  at  home  $ 
-—begin  a  reformation  there  ;  and 
"  correct  thyfelf  for  the  example  of 
others."     1  am, 

Thy  fincere  well-wiflicr, 
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Treatment  ^Deserters  in  France;  part  of  a  Letter  from  Lijlet  dated 

March  3. 17  84. 


AS  yet  I  have  feen  only  one  part 
of  the  citadel ;  but  it  has  made 
an  impreffion  upon  me  that  will  not 
be  eafily  effaced.  To  the  left,  on 
entering  through  the  great  gate  next 
the  town,  are  places  which  engineers 
call  cafemates  ;  they  are  galleries  or 
places  in  which  the  troops  can  lie  be- 
hind the  ramparts  in  perfect  fecuri- 
ty  from  the  lire  of  a  befieging  army  : 
thefe  cafe  mates  are  vaulted,  and  fo 
ftrong,  that  they  are  completely 
bomb-proof.  There  being  no  great 
ufe  for  them,  except  in  a  iicge,  they 
were  kept  empty  until  the  reign  of 
the  prefent  King,  who  provided  in- 
habitants, though  without  wifhing 
it,  for  thefe  gloomy  places,  fitter  to 
fervc  as  caverns  to  wild  beads  than 
as  a  reiidence  for  men.  Before  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVI.  defertion  from 
the  military  fcrvice  was  a  capital  of- 
fence; and  it  very  rarely  happened 
that  royal  mercy  was  extended  to  a 
defertcr,  even  for  the  firft  ofFence : 
confequently,  in  a  country  where  fo 
numerous  an  army  was  kept  up,  great 
numbers  were  (hot  to  death  every 
year,  and  many  others  hanged ;  for 
if  a  foldier,  afcer  having  defer  ted, 
was  taken  on  a  road  leading  out  of 
France,  he  was  not  honoured  with  a 
military  death  from  the  hands  of  his 
comrades,  but  was  made  to  iuffer  the 
death  of  a  felon  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman.  The  prefent 
King,  willing  to  prevent,  if  pof- 
iible,  the  frequency  of  military  exe- 
cutions, and  at  the  fame  time  to 
check  the  fpirit  of  defertion  which 
appeared  among  his  troops,  repealed 
the  edict  or  law,  by  which  defertion 
was  to  be  punilhcd  with  death,  and 
enacted  another,  by  which  defertcrs 
are  condemned  to  imprifonment  in 
the  cafemates  gf  different  ftrong 
towns  mentioned  in  the  edict :  of 
thefe  LiUe  L  one  ;  and  in  its  ciudd 


are  (hut  up  about  300  deferters.  Thtf 
fight  of  thefe  wretches  was  truly 
ihockiug ;  in  thefe  dark  fubterra- 
ncous  prifons  no  light  can  enter  but  at 
the  gate,  which  is  made  like  a  gra- 
ting ;  through  which  is  aduuttedjuft 
a  fufiicient  quantity  of  air  to  keep 
the  prifoners  alive  ;  but  not  to  keep 
the  place  fweet.  Here  they  are  ob- 
liged to  anfwer  all  the  calls  of  na- 
ture ;  and  therefore,  you  may  con- 
ceive what  a  horrid  dwelling  this 
mud  be  :  while  1  looked  throngh  the 
grating,  there  came  forth  fuch  a 
ftench  that  it  had  nearly  made  mc 
faint ;  and  when  the  gate  was  open- 
ed, and  fome  of  the  prifoners  weie 
let  out  to  walk  in  the  air,  which  they 
are  permitted  to  do  in  fmall  numbers 
every  day  for  fomewhat  lefs  than  an 
hour,  their  looks  were  pale  and 
mockingly  fqualid ;  they  were  co- 
vered with  vermin  ;  and,  without  ex- 
aggeration, their  whole  appearance 
was  fuch,  that  a  pcrfon  who  did  not 
know  what  they  were  might  eafiiy 
take  them  for  fpectres.  Some  of 
thefe  wretches  are  condemned  to  per- 
petual imprifonment ;  others  to  twen- 
ty, fome  to  fifteen,  but  few  to  any 
period  under  five  years :  the  diffe- 
rence in  the  length  of  confinement 
depending  on  the  number  of  times 
that  the  prifoner  has  deferted.  For 
my  part,  I  think  that  imprifonment 
in  thefe  cafemates  for  five  years,  or 
for  life,  is  nearly  fynonymous,  as  I 
believe  that  no  conftitution  could 
bear  up,  even  for  two  years,  again  lb 
the  damps,  the  filth,  the  ftench,  and 
the  want  of  air,  in  thefe  dreadful 
places  ;  not  to  mention  the  want  of 
proper  nourifhraent ;  for  the  food  of 
thefe  unhappy  prifoners  is  pretty 
much  the  fame  that  is  allowed  by  the 
King  in  the  county  jaib  of  England* 
Thcconftant  prayer  of  thefe  wretches* 
whenever  they  fee  aa  oficcr,  vb3e 
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they  arc  out  in  the  air,  is  not  for 
pardon,  but  for  death ;  and  unque- 
flionably  death,  fo  far  from  being  a 
punifhment  to  them,  would  be  the 
beft  boon,  (hort  of  pardon,  that  their 
fovereign  could  give  them.  A  little 
while  ago  many  of  them,  who  were 
conftantly  praying  for  death  to  re- 
lieve them  from  their  mifery,  found 
their  prayers  were  heard  when 
they  lead  expe&ed.  Grown  defpe- 
rate  from  their  wrctchednefs,  they 
refolvcd  to  rifk  every  thing  to  ef- 
fect an  efcape  :  they  agreed,  there- 
fore, that  on  the  morrow  (which  was 
a  Sunday),  when  they  knew  the  re- 
giment quartered  in  the  citadel  would 
be  at  church,  they  ihould  force  open 
the  gate,  and,  overpowering  the  few 
centinels  that  were  on  guard  on  the 
outfide,  efcape  into  the  town,  where 
they  hoped  the  humanity  of  the  in- 
habitants would  fcreen  them  from 
juftice  by  concealing  them  from  the 
governor.  This  was  a  truly  defpe- 
rate  attempt ;  for  in  front  of  the  pri- 
fon-gate  were  placed  two  pieces  of 
cannon  loaded  with  grape,  fo  point- 
ed as  that  they  might  be  fired  point • 
blank  into  the  cafemates ;  and  fome 
Jbldiers  were  conftantly  Rationed  at 
the  guns,  with  lighted  matches,  rea- 
dy to  fire  in  cafe  of  need.  At  the 
appointed  time  the  prifoners  forced 
the  gate,  and  ruflied  out  with  fo 
much  precipitation,  that  they  fortu- 
nately got  between  the  guns  and  the 
men  who  were  Rationed  at  them; 
but  who,  expecting  nothing  lefs  than 
fuch  an  event,  were  walking  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  their  poll,  as 
centinels  ufually  do.  But  here  was 
the  beginning  and  end  of  their  good 
fortune ;  for  at  that  moment  a  cap- 
tain was  marching  by  with  a  detach- 
ment of  60  men,  to  relieve  a  guard 
atone  of  the  town-gates :  feeing  the 
mutineers  making  to  the  gate  of  the 
citadel,  he  intercepted  them,  and  de- 
fired  they  would  return  to  their  pri- 
fbn  without  obliging  him  to  ufe  vio- 
late towards  them  ;  but  they  dtcU* 

fy0L.L w*.  .  - 


red  with  one  voice,  that  nothing  but 
fuperior  force  mould  ever  make  them 
return  to  the  fall,  as  they  called  it,  • 
from  which  they  had  juft  broke  out. 
While  the  captain  was  parleying  with 
them,  the  Lieutenant,  feeing  they* 
were  bent  upon  forcing  their  way 
through  the  gate  of  the  citadel,  very 
wifely  made  the  detachment  prime 
and  load,  without  waiting  for  the 
captain's  orders ;  and  had  it  not  beea 
for  this  prudent  ftep  of  the  lieutenant, 
the  prifoners,  aided  by  their  defpair, 
and  encouraged  by  their  numbers, 
they  being  300  oppofed  to  60,  might 
polhbly  have  fucceeded.  The  muti- 
neers, inftead  of  doing  what  the  cap- 
tain wifhed  for,  began  to  advance  to- 
wards him,  as  if  determined  to  fall 
upon  him  :  he  again  remonftrated 
with  them,  and  warned  them  of  their 
danger  ;  but  they,  deaf  to  all  he  faid, 
rufhed  upon  the  detachment:  the 
captain  inftantly  gave  his  men  orders 
to  fire  by  platoons,  which  they  did  s 
upon  which  36  of  the  mutineers  fell 
dead  upon  the  fpot,  and  twice  that 
number  were  wounded  :  many  were 
wounded  by  the  bayonets,  to  the 
very  points  of  which  they  had  refo- 
lutely  marched  up :  at  lad  the  re-* 
mainder  were  overpowered,  and  car* 
ried  back  to  their  prifon.  The  wound- 
ed were  conveyed  to  an  hofpital,  the 
air  of  which,  difagreeable  as  it  might 
be  to  others,  who  had  not  been  con- 
fined in  the  cafemates,  they  found  to 
the  laft  degree  pure  and  refrefhing  , 
and  they  blefled  God  that  they  had 
been  wounded,  as  by  that  circum- 
ffcance  they  enjoyed  a  refpite  from 
the  horrors  of  their  prifon. 

In  my  next,  1  hope  I  (hall  be  able 
to  give  you  a  tolerable  good  account 
of  the  fortifications  of  the  town  and 
citadel,  the  latter  of  which  is  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world ;  and  which, 
though  it  was  taken  by  Marlborough 
and  Prince  Eugene  in  the  fucceflioa 
war,  has  been  fo  ftrengthened  h^ 
Vauban,  ttaX\\.\%  tvw  ^aa&xVt 
sflkivt  me*  to  V*  *&&*«*  *«>r 
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pregnable,  except  by  famine.  Your 
good  old  father,  who  has  fo  often 
hgnalized  himfelf  at  fieges,  will  be 
glad  to  read  it.  Farewell  till  the 
next  £oft  :  you  may  go  to  Wetjie's, 
and  pay  fix  {hillings  for  a  bottle  of 
claret ;  I  am  jult  going  to  take  one 
with  a  friend,  which  will  coil  only 


one  (hilling,  and  is  really  excellent. 
A  (hilling  a-bottlc  for  claret  on  this 
fide  the  water  is  a  great  deal  of 
money  *7  but  Flanders  is  not  a  wine 
country,  and  we  are  here  a  great 
way  from  Bourdeaux ;  this  account! 
for  the  dearnefs. 

A  TRAVELLER. 


Some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Chaucer,  by  Dr  Samuel 

Johnson  *. 


THoucw  Chaucer  was  one  of  the 
great  ell  and  mod  univerfal  ge- 
niufes  that  ever  the  world  produced, 
we  have  no  certain  account  of  the 
place  of  hid  birth,  or  even  who  was 
his  father.  In  this  refpeel  his  fate 
and  that  of  f  Homer  feem  to  coin- 
cide. Let  it  fuffice,  therefore,  that 
be  was  an  Englishman;  and  probably 
of  a  genteel  extraction,  which  may 
be  fairly  conjectured  from  his  educa- 
tion. It  is  pretty  certain,  however, 
that  the  time  of  his  birth  was  in  the 
fecond  year  of  Edward  III.  A.  D. 
1328.  There  are  no  accounts  that 
can  he  depended  on,  from  the  time 
of  his  birth  to  his  ad  million  at  Cam- 
bridge, which  mutt  have  been  before 
be  was  18;  he  having  publifhed  his 
poem,  called  "  The  Court  of  Love,'' 
at  that  age,  and  at  that  Univerfity. 
In  a  (hort  time  he  made  an  incre- 
dible progrefs  in  logic,  rhetoric,  po- 
etry, philofophy,  mathematics,  and 
divinity.  When  he  left  the  univer- 
fity, he  went  into  France  and  the  Low 
Countries  ;  but  what  period  of  time 
be  fpent  in  his  travels,  can  by  no 
means  be  determined.  On  his  return 
home,  he  entered  himfelf  a  iludent 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  in  order  to 
make  himfelf  a  mailer  of  the  munici- 
pal laws'  of  his  country.  When  he 
bad  fatiified  himfelf  in  this  particu- 
lar, he  betook  himfelf  to  Court,  where 


ThU  Account  of  Chancer  is  afcribtd  to  IV  Johnfon  on  dtt  authority  of  ibe  fifisf  aft 
*MM  to  it  in  The  Uuivtrfal  Hfuyr,  v-here  it  fiift  apnea* ed. 
f  lie  refembled  Homer  in  many  refpefts,  V\i.  bU  WncaRtoit,  VV*  *ttV**UkjtfwkslF» 
«*"/«*£/»»//,  and,  reward?  the  Uucr  end  of  b»  bfe,  \&  to& ^wtF^tfa***'      -        * 


he  was  made  the  King's  Page;  in 
thofe  days  a  very  honourable  office, 
as  the  pofleflbr  had  a  ready  and  fre- 
quent accefs  to  the  royal  prefence. 
About  the  year  1360,  he  married 
Philippa,  youngeft  daughter  to  Sir 
Pagen  Rouet ;  and  in  procefsof  time 
became  very  intimate  with  the  pow- 
erful Duke  of  Lancafter,  by  whofe 
favour  and  intereft  he  foon  found 
himfelf  in  pofleffion  of  1000  L  per 
annum,  at  that  time  an  immenfe 
fortune  ;  which  not  only  exalted 
him  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of 
his  character,  but  gave  him  a  full 
fcopc  to  exert  his  natural  benevo- 
lence and  generality.  But  notwith- 
standing his  great  wealth  and  ho- 
nourable employments,  be  was  too 
much  cmbarrafled  and  entangled  in 
affairs  of  ftate  to  be  happy;  and 
however  eafy  he  was  in  his  circum- 
ftanccs,  he  was  far  from  being  fo  in 
bis  mind.  The  Duke  of  Lancafter, 
who  had  been  his  greateft  patron  and 
benefactor,  expected  the  fruits  of  the 
favours  he  had  conferred  on  him  by 
a  ready  compliance  with  him  in  all 
his  ambitious  dcfigns.  He  accord- 
ingly experienced,  from  Chaucer'* 
gratitude,  all  that  be  could  defire; 
and  our  bard  had  fo  far  involved  him- 
felf by  his  attachment  to  the  Duke's 
party,  that  he  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don bis  native  country,  and  to  take 
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Wuge  in  Zealand*  where  be  was  re* 
duccd  to  the  utmoft  diftrefr,  remit* 
tances  from  his  own  efiate  being  ftopt 
by  the  means  of  fome  perfons  who 
bad  been  greatly  obliged  to  him. 
From  the  Low  Countries  he  returned 
privately  to  England ;  but  was  detec- 
ted, arretted,  and  fent  prifoner  to  the 
Tower,  by  the  King's  command. 
However,  upon  making  certain  dis- 
coveries, and  Signing  a  kind  of  re- 
cantation, he  obtained  his  Majcfty*s 
pardon.  It  was  fome  time  before  be 
recovered  the  (hock  this  affair  gave 
him  ;  and  his  circumftances  being  re- 
duced to  the  lowed  ebb,  and  being 
deferted  by  his  friends  at  Court,  he 
Tctired  to  Woodftock,  the  place  of 
his  refidence  in  happier  times.  Here 
he  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  philo* 
fophy  and  the  mufes,  and  drew  upon 
Contentment  for  the  deficiences  of 
Fortune. 

The  Duke  of  Lancaftcr,  at  laft, 
ring  got  the  better  of  his  troubles^ 


his  party  held  up  their  head  again  t 
and/  about  the  20th  year  of  the 
King,  he  married  Lady  Catherine 
Swyndford,  fitter  to  Chaucer's  wife, 
and  procured  a  legitimacy,  by  a&  of 
Parliament,  for  the  natural  children. 
he  had  by  her.  By  means  of  this 
alliance,  Chaucer's  fon,  Thomas,  be- 
came related  to  mod  of  the  nobility* 
and  to  feveral  kings  of  England. 
And  now  the  affairs  of  Chaucer  once 
more  took  a  happy  turn ;  he  obtained, 
feveral  royal  grants,  and  acquired  a 
confiderahle  fortune;  but  being  on 
the  verge  of  life,  at  the  age  of  70 
years,  he  retired  to  Dunnington- 
Caftle,  near  Newbury;  from  whence*, 
after  two  years  residence,  being  calle4 
to  London  upon  bufinefs,  partly  witk 
old  age,  and  partly  with  fatigue,  he 
fell  fick  and  died,  O&ober  the  *5tk 
1400,  with  a  true  Roman  intrepi* 
dity,  and,  what  is  infinitely  greater* 
a  true  Chriftian  refignation.  He 
compofed  an  *  Ode  in  the  agonies  of 

Pp  2  death* 


*  For  the  fetisfa&ion  of  the  reader,  we  (hall  infert  this  Ode,  as  it  has  been  (not  badly) 


jnodcraized. 


Coed  Ccunfeh  of  Chaucer,  'written  in  tbt  Agonm  of  Death. 

i* 
Flee  from  the  crowd,  and  be  to  virtue  true, 

Content  with  what  thou  had,  tho*  it  be  final! : 
To  hoard  brings  hate.     Nor  tofty  thoughts  purfue ; 

He  who  climbs  high,  endangers  many  a  fall. 
Envy's  a  (hade  that  ever  waits  on  fame, 

And  oft  the  fan  that  raifes  it  will  hide; 
Trice  not  in  life  a  vaft  ex  pen  five  fcheme, 

But  be  thy  withes  to  thy  (late  aity'd  : 
Be  mild  to  others,  to  tbyfclf  fevere ; 
So  truth  (hall  (hicld  thee  or  from  hurt  or  fear* 

II. 
Think  not  of  bending  all  things  to  thy  will, 

Nor  vainly  hope  that  fortune  (hall  befriend ; 
Inconftant  (be,  but  be  thou  conftant  Hill, 

Whate'er  betide,  unto  ah  honeft  end. 
Yet  needlefs  dangers  never  madly  brave, 

Kick  not  thy  naked  foot  again**  a  nail ; 
Or,  from  experience,  the  folution  crave, 

If  well  and  pitcher  ftiive  which  (hall  prevail. 
Be  in  thy  caufe,  as  in  thy  neighbour's  dear ; 
So  truth  fhall  fhield  thee  or  from  hurt  or  fear* 

1IL 
Whatever  happens,  happy  in  thy  mind 

Be  thou,  nor  at  thy  lot  in  life  repine; 
He  Tcapes  all,  whole  bofom  is  refign'd; 

Nor  way,  nor  weather!  fiull  he  alwvc*  &»*• 
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death,  which  is  as  much  beyond  that 
celebrated  trifle  of  Hadrian,  as  the 
fun  is  brighter  than  a  glow-worm. 
With  regard  to  hit  perfon,  he  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  handfomeft  men 
of  his  time ;  his  temper,  notwith- 
ilanding  the  gaiety  of  fome  of  his 
writings,  was  referred  and  modeft ; 
his  difpofition  was  very  amorous  in 
his  younger,  but  as  he  advanced  in 
years,  prudent,  religious,  and  philo- 
sophical. 

We  come  now  to  confider  the 
-writings  of  Chaucer ;  from  which  we 
fhall  find,  that  if  not  the  greateit,  he 
was,  without  controverfy,  the  moft 
liniverfal  genius  that  ever  was.  Whe- 
ther he  wrot£  in  profe  or  verfe,  fe- 
rious  or  humorous,  he  was  equally 
himfelf,  equally  incomparable ;  and 
when  we  reflect  that  he  had  the  lan- 
guage in  a  manner  to  make  as  he 
wrote  it  in,  what  manner  of  amaze- 
ment does  it  afford  ?  There  is  not  a 
fingle  fpecies  of  poetry  in  which  this 
great  man  has  not  left  fome  fpeci- 
int...'.  of  his  excellency.  To  begin 
Vrith  t.'iv;  loweit,  for  fuch  I  deem  the 
epigrammatic  to  be,  notwithstanding 
JDr  South's  opinion  to  the  contrary, 
there  is  not  a  ballad  of  his  but  con- 
cludes with  a  turn  as  fmart  as  any  in 
Marti?  1.  After  the  epigrammatic, 
the  paftoral  and  defcriptive  kind  of 
poetry  rifes  next  in  order ;  and  in 
this,  perhaps,  he  never  had  an  equal. 
And  here  give  me  leave  to  quote 
what  one  of  his  great  admirers  juitly 
obferves  upon  this  head  :  "  The 
Springing  fun  glows  warm  in  his  lines, 
and  the  fragrant  air  blows  cool  in 
Jiis  defcriptions  :  we  fmell  the  fweets 
of  the  bloomy  haws,  and  hear  the 
rnufic  of  the  feathered  choir,  when- 
ever we  take  a  fore  it- walk  with  him. 
The  hour  of  the  day  is  not  ealier  to 


be  discovered  from  the  reflection  of 
the  fun  in  Titian's  paintings,  than 
in  Chaucer's  morning  landfcapes  !" 
Whoever  is  in  doubt  of  this,  may 
be  fully  convinced  by  con ful ting  the 
Cuckow  and  Nightingale  only. 

That  he*was  an  admirable  fatiriil, 
his  «'  Plowman's  Tale"  alone  is  a 
fnfficient  proof.  That  he  was  ca- 
pable of  writing  as  excellent  come- 
dy, appears  from  his  "  Canterbury 
Tales;"  which  work  indeed  is  a  kind 
of  dramatic  performance :  and  the 
character  of  the  Hoft  or  Landlord  in 
particular  is  fupported  with  as  much 
humour  and  propriety  as  Shakef- 
peare's  Sir  John  FaUtatf.  His  fongs 
and  elegies  are  mailer-pieces  in  their 
kinds  ;  and  we  are  aflured  from  no 
lefs  authority  than  that  of  Mr  Pry- 
den,  that  his  "  Knight's  Tale"  is  a 
perfect  epic  poem. 

I  have  already  given  a  {ample  of 
Chaucer's  lyric  eminency  :  I  (hall 
give  one  more  in  his  own  language, 
unmodernized  ;  together  with  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  his  (lyle  in  profe,  with 
which  I  (hall  conclude  this  article. 
The  initial  ftanzas  of  Chaucer's  Ode 
when  in  the  Tower,  remain  to  hia 
immortal  honour  both  as  a  poet  and 
a  Chriflian ;  and  his  dedication  of 
his  Treatife  of  the  Aftrolabie  to  hia 
foh  Lewis,  demonftrates  the  tender 
parent,  as  well  as  the  mafterly  writer. 
A  Ballade. 

"  O  mercifull  and  (>  merciable 
Kyng  of  kynges,and  father  of  pi  tee 
Whole  might  and  mercie  is  incompcraMe 
()  prince  eterne,  O  might ie  Lord  (tie  we 
To  whom  mercie  is  given  of  propertie 
On  thy  feniant  that  fieth  in  prifoo  bounde 
Haiie  thou  mercie  or  that  his  harte  wounde. 

"  And  that  thou  wilt  graunt  to  him  thy 
prtfoner 
Free  libertie,  and  lofe  hym  ont  of  pain 
All  his  defires,  and  all  his  heauie  cbeie. 
To  all  gladitefie  iliei  were  reftored  again 

Thj 


Befide,  thy  home's  not  here ;  a  journey  this; 

A  pilgrim  thou ;  then  hie  thee  on  thy  way; 
Look  up  to  Goo,  intent  on  heav'nly  bills, 

Take  what  the  road  affords,  and  praifes  pay. 
Shun  brutal  lulls,  and  feek  the  foul's  high  rphere| 
ko  truth  (hall  Ihicld  thee  os  iiotataaxoi  tec, 
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Thy  higfi  Yengeince,  why  (horrid  that  not 

refrain 
And  fliewe  mercfe,  fith  he  is  penitent 
Now  hclpe  hym  lordc,  and  lee  him  not  be 

(bent 

"  Bat  fith  it  is  fo,  there  is  a  trefpas 

done 
Unto  mcrcic  let  yelde  the  trefpaflbur 
It  is  her  office  to  rcdrefle  it  fone 
For  trefpafle  to  mcrcic  is  a  merronr 
And  like  as  the  fwete  hath  the  price  by 

foure 
So  by  trefpafle  merde  hath  all  her  might 
Without   trefpafle,   mcrcic  hath    lacke  of 

light 

"  What  mould  phifike  doe  but  if  fikenes 

were 
What  nedeth  falue,  but  if  there  were  (ore 
What  needtth  drink,  wher  thirft  hath  no 

power 
What  (hould  mcrcic  doc,  but  trefpas  goe 

afore 
Sut  trefpas  be,  mercte  woll  be  little  ftore 
Without  trefpas  never  execution 
Maie  mercie  haue  ne  chief  perfection." 

Chaucer's  Dedication  oftbt  Aftrola- 
bie  to  bit  Son. 

*'  Lytel  Lowys  my  fonne,  I  pcr- 
ceiue  well  by  certaine  euidences  thync 
abylytc  to  lerne  fcyences,  touching 
nombres  and  proporcions  and  alfo 
well  confydre  1  thy  befye  prayer  in 
cfpecyal  to  lerne  the  Tretyfe  of  the 
Aftrolabye.  Than  for  as  moche  as  a 
philosopher  faithe,  he  wrapeth  hym 
in  his  friende,  that  condifcendeth  to 
the  ryghtfull  prayers  of  his  friende  : 
Therfore  I  haue  giuen  thee  a  fuffi- 
ciect  Aftrolabye  for  oure  orizont,  com- 
powned  after  the  latitude  of  Oxen- 
forde  :  Upon  the  whiche  by  media- 
cion  of  this  lytcll  treatife,  I  pur- 
pofe  to  teache  thee  a  certaine  nombre 
of  conclufyons,  pertainynge  to  this 
fame  inftrument.  I  fay  a  certaine  of 
conclufyons  for  thre  caufes,  the  firft 
caufe  is  this :  Trufte  wel  that  all  the 
conclufyons  that  have  been  founden* 
or  ells  poffiblye  might  be  founde  in 
fo  noble  an  inftrument  as  in  the  A- 
ftrolabye,  ben  unknowen  perfitely  to 
any  mortal  man  in  this  region,  as  I 
fuppofe.  Another  caufe  is  this,  that 
Jbthcly  in  any  cartes  of  the  Aftrola- 
Jtyft  that  I-haue  yftae,  ther  ben  fame 


conclufyons,  that  wol  not  in  all 
thinges  perfbnrme  her  beheftes :  and 
fome  of  hem  ben  to  harde  to  thy 
tender  age  of  ten  yere  to  conceiue* 
This  treatifc  dcuided  into  fiue  parts 
wil  I  fhewe  the  wonder  light  rules 
and  naked  wonles  in  Engliflie,  for 
Latine  nc  canft  thou  nat  yet  but 
fmale,  my  litel  fonne.  But  neuer* 
thcleffc  fuflifeth  to  the  thefe  trewe 
conclufyons  in  engliflie,  as  wel  at 
fuffifeth  to  this  noble  clerkes  grekea 
thefe  fame  conclufions  in  greke,  and 
to  the  Arabines  in  Arabike,  and  to 
Jewes  in  Hebrewe,  and  to  the  latyn 
folke  in  Latyn  :  which  Latyn  folke 
had  hem  firfte  out  of  other  diuers 
langages,  and  write  hem  in  her 
owne  tonge,  that  is  to  faine  in  La* 
tine. 

"  And  god  wote  that  in  all  thefe 
langages  and  in  manye  mo,  haue 
thefe  conclufyons  ben  fufficyentlye 
lerned  and  taught,  and  yet  by  di- 
uers  rules,  right  as  diuers  pathet 
leaden  diuers  folke  the  right  way  to 
Rome. 

'•  Now  wol  I  pray  mekely  euery 
perfon  difcrete,  that  redeth  or  hear- 
eth  this  litel  treatife  to  haue  my  rude 
ententing  excufed,  and  my  fuper- 
fluite  of  wordes  for  two  caufes.  The 
firft  caufe  is,  for  that  [curious  endi- 
tyng  and  harde  fentences  is  ful  heny 
at  ones,  fuch  a  childe  to  lerne.  And 
the  feconde  caufe  is  this,  that  fo  the 
lyme  feemeth  better  to  writen  unto 
a  ckilde  twife  a  good  fentence,  than 
he  forgete  it  ones.  And  Lowis  if  it 
fo  be  that  I  (hewe  the  in  my  lith 
Englifhe,  as  trew  conclufyons  touch- 
ing this  mater,  and  riot  onely  as 
trewe  but  as  many  and  fubtil  conclu- 
fyons, as  bene  yihewed  in  Latin,  in 
any  common  treatife  of  the  Aftrolo* 
bye,  conne  me  the  more  thanke,  and 
praye  god  faue  the  kinge,  that  is 
lorde  of  this  langage,  and  all  that 
him  faith  beareth,  and  obeieth  cue- 
rich  in  his  degre,  the  more  and  the 
lsrfle.  But  confide*  xJww^  'fcsax  V 
ne  uforot  to*»  V*  \»n*  fcamte*  ^^ 
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rke  of  my  labour  or  of  mine  en- 
gine. I  nam  but  a  lcudc  compi- 
ktour  of  the  laboure  of  olde  A- 
ftrologieu?,    and  have  it   tranflated 


in  myn  englifhe  ondy  for  thy  doc* 
trine :  and  with  this  fwcrde  (hal  I 
flene  enuy." 


To  Arm  the  People  recommended. 


SIR, 

IT  is  fo  common  to  attribute  all  the 
mifchief8  which  happen  in  private 
life  to  Statefmen,  that  I  (hall  not 
wonder,  by  and  by,  if  we  have  cla- 
mours againft  them  for  burning  down 
houfes,  fet  on  fire  by  the  careleflnefs 
of  fervants ;  as,  perhaps,  a  petition 
will  be  prefented  to  his  Majefty,  pray- 
ing him  to  remove  from  his  Councils 
men  who  have  been  the  means  of  pro- 
longing the  winter. 

During  the  lad  war,  that  was  the 
ufual  excufe  for  every  mifcarriage. 

Had  any  one  been  a  bankrupt  ? 

It  was  caufcd  by  the  American 
miar. 

Was  money  fcarce  ? 

It  was  the  American  war. 

Were  emigrations  frequent-— taxes 
increafing,  poverty  deprefling,  (till 
the  American  war  was  the  cauie  of 
every  thing. 

In  country  villages,  where  there 
lives  any  folitary  old  decrepid  wo- 
nan,  Jhe  is  commonly  accountable 
for  all  the  mifchief  that  happens, 
like  Moll  WhiU>  the  famous  witch 
on  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  eftate. 

For  fome  time  after  the  war,  we 
were  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  mould 
defervc  the  blame ;  and  for  a  little 
time  it  was  almoft  impoffible  to  prove 
that  nve  wore  ruined  :  but  as  this  was 
an  affliction  too  heavy  to  bear,  we 
foon  found  a  cure  in  the  Coalition } 
and  that,  together  with  the  commu- 
tation tax,  and  the  Jriih  propor- 
tions, makes  up  fuch  a  damnable 
hell-broth,  that  we  have  the  happinefs 
and  fatisfa&ion  to  be  able  to  fay 
jiow,  that  we  are  completely  ruined* 

And  who  have  ruined  us  ? 
A/k  aay  .Quidnunc  from  the  Ho- 


tel Coffee-houfe  in  Pall-mall,  to  the 
Bubble  and  Squeak  at  Mile  End' 
he'll   tell  you,  The   Miniftry  have 
ruined  us. 

Who  made  the  American  war? 
The  miniftry. 

Who  carried  on  that  war?  The 
Miniftry. 

Who  bungled  that  war  ?  The  Mi- 
niftry. 

Who  made  the  bad  peace?  The 
Mi  niftry. 

Who  raifed  confufions  in  the 
State  ?  The  Miniftry. 

Who  wanted  to  monopolize  In* 
dia  ?  The  Miniftry. 

Who  made  the  Receipt  Tax?  The 
Miniftry. 

Who  darkened  our  windows,  and 
poured  tea  down  our  throats  ?  The 
Miniftry, 

Who  diffolved  Parliament?  The 
Miniftry. 

Who  made  Scrutinies  ?  The  Mi- 
niftry. 

Who  brought  in  the  Irifh  mca- 
fures  ?  The  Miniftry. 

In  a  word,  whoever  are  Minifters, 
are  to  be  blamed  for  every  thing 
that  happens,  intentional  or  acci- 
dental. 

Now,  Mr  Printer,  you  are  to 
know,  that  I  am  a  clergyman,  and 
I  make  it  a  rule  to  preach  up  content" 
meat  of  mind;  and  I  flatter  myfclf  I 
have  had  tolerable  fuccefs  in  reconci- 
ling many  men  to  their  filiations, 
who  otherwife  would  have  remained 
to  this  day,  miferablc,  diflatisfied, 
and  chagrined  poor  wretches. 

But  do  not,  Sir,  miftakc  me,  or 
think  that  I  preach  the  old.do&riaea 
of  paffive  obedience  and  uen-rtfflmeou 
—No— I  flwujd  be  ferry  t*  cutb  .the 

iftfto 
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a&ive  fpirit  of  my  h carer*— I  do  not 
path  the  commands  of  our  religion  to 
their  literal  fcnfe  ;  I  do  not  literally 
bid  a  man  give  his  coat  to  him  who 
has  taken  his  cloak.  I  do  not  hid  a 
man  give  90  per  cent,  to  a  Jew  who 
aiks  only  fifty ,  nor  twenty /hillings  to 
an  attorney  whofe  fee  is  ovXyJix  and 
eight-pence*  I  do  not  recommend  to 
leave  the  doors  and  windows  of  our 
houfea  open  at  night,  and  truft  to 
the  vigilance  of  the  guardians  of  this 
city. 

So  far  am  I  from  preaching  up  a 
paffive  obedience  to  our  Governors, 
that  I  rather  recommend  to  take  up 
arms  immediately,  and  rcdrefs  our 
own  grievances. * 

Arm  the  people!  fays  the  zealous 
patriot. 

And  arm  the  people,  fay  I ;  arm 
them  from  top  to  toe,  and  lead  them 
forth  volunteers  in  the  caufe  of  free- 
dom. • 

But  againft  what  enemies  ? 

Not  again  ft  the  mini/try,  Sir,  but 
againft  the  DEVIL. — Sir,  if  you 
are  unacquainted  with  this  gentleman, 
I  beg  to  explain  the  nature  of  his 
prefent  employment. 

He  has  for  feveral  thoufand  years 
back  headed  a  very  formidable  army, 
compofed  of  the  paffiont*  humours* 
vices \  and  evil  propenfities  of  mankind. 
With  this  army,  which  you  may  con- 
ceive is  the  moil  numerous  ever  col- 
lected into  the  field,  he  is  now  at 
war— actually  at  war,  Sir,  with  Great 

Britain Nay,  Sir,  he  has  carried 

many  of  his  forces  into  the  very 
centre  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  for  any 
thing  I  know,  he  may  at  this  very 
moment  be  galloping  from  place  to 
place  in  London,  and  deftroying  all 
before  him. 

It  is  againft  this  enemy,  Sir,  I  wiflt 
the  people  to  be  armed.  This  it 
the  more  neccuary,  Sir,  that  he  hat 
many  friends,  nay  very  many  agents, 
who  are  employing  themfelvet  in  hit 
isttstoeft*  He  orders  them  to  infinuate 
fUtofelvc*  into  our  houfc$,  and  de- 


bauch our  wives  and  daughters.  Yes, 
Sir,  he  is  an  enemy  too  formidable  to 
be  defpifed. 

I  am  informed  he  was  once  in  the 
miniftry,  but  was  turned  out  on  ac- 
count of  his  pride;  and  fince  the  fall 
of  Adam,  about  which  time  he  be* 
gan  to  be  tumultuous,  he  has  been 
the  ruin  of  millions-*- 1  here  is  not  a 
ft  rat  age  m  pra&ifed,  or  that  ever  waa 
practifed  by  the  greater  warriors, 
which  he  is  not  perfect  mafter  of* 
He  even  takes  away  the  very  fen- 
fes ;  and  as  Samfon  did  with  the 
foxes  and  the  firebrands y  fo  he  tic* 
bottles  of  wine  two  and  two,  and 
fends  them  among  our  companies 
where  they  burn  up  the  very  judg* 
ment. 

In  a  difcourfe  which  I  preached 
yefterday  to  a  tolerably  numerous 
congregration,  not  1 00  miles  from  the 
Royal  Exchange,  1  enforced  this  in- 
formation with  all  the  ability  I  am 
mailer  of. 

i  recommended,  in  particular,  that 
my  hearers  fhould  arm  themfelvet 
with  common  fenfe. —  Common  fenje  ia 
not  the  proper  name,  on  account  of 
the  fcarcity  of  the  article ;  but  my 
hearers,  I  have  no  doubt,  underftood 
what  1  meant,  and  I  hope  will  take 
my  advice. 

Another  I  recommended  was  ex* 
perience, — This  I  told  them  was  ra« 
ther  dear,  yet  I  was  convinced  fome 
of  them  could  not  boaft  of  having 
fome  portion  of  it  handed  down  from 
their  anceftors,  with  the  family-plate; 
and  I  defired  them  to  bring  it  into 
proper  ufe,  and  they  would  find  it  one 
of  the  bell  weapons  of  defence y  if  not 
of  offence* 

But  as  I  cannot  enlarge  on  this 
fubject  in  your  paper  as  I  did  in 
St  ■■■  *s  church,  I  (hall  only  add 
the  names  of  a  few  more  weapons* 
which  I  deem  necefiary  to  fight  this 
enemy  with. 

Prudence*— This  is  went  v^^jNt^y^* 
ket,  *nd  1%  oS  grtal  VttcTiw*  \».  oato* 
of  difltreli,  n4  Aw*  ^  Skw»  ^ 
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keep  off  felf-repraach,  which  is  one 
of  the  Jharfeft  cutting  inftruments 
now  in  ufe 

Oeconomy — like  the  former,  may  he 
worn  in  the  pocket.  It  alfo  is  ufed 
in  houfe&,  and  in  different  parts  of 
drefs.  No  man  who  makes  a  pro- 
per ufe  of  this  weapon,  ever  needs 
fear  a  lawyer  f  a  prifon,  or  the  gazette 
-—three  great  Commanders  in  the  Ser- 
vice of  the  General  I  mentioned  a- 
bove  ;  the  two  laft  he  employs  as 
public  executioners. 

Rettitude. — This  is  a  complete  fuit 
of  armour,  and  precludes  the  ufe  of 
any  other.  A  man  clothed  with  it 
is  ubique  par  at  us.  His  bead  is  for- 
tified with  excellent  arguments,  which 


2xtfiphiflry  proof ;  and  his  heart  is  fur* 
rounded  with,  and  garrifoned,  by  the 
bed  virtues  that  ever  dignified  humau 
nature.  Hxtfeet  always  run  towards 
that  which  is  good,  and  his  hand  is 
ever  lifted  up  to  protect  and  raife  the 
fallen.  He  fears  neither  miniftera 
nor  taxes,  nor  Irifh  meafures,  nor 
any  thing  that  man  can  do. 

"  Armed  in  this  manner,  faid  I 
to  my  flock,  you  can  have  no  appre- 
henfions  from  the  world;  and  you 
will  be  able  to  look  poverty,  disap- 
pointment, diftrefs,  even  death  itfclf 
in  the  face,  without  being  difmayed. 
I  am,  Sir,  your's, 
Ad  Unboiled  Lobster." 


The  Ruffian  Academy. 


ON  the  25th  of  November  lall  was 
celebrated  the  anniverfary  of  the 
New  Ruffian  Imperial  Academy  in 
ihe  palace  of  her  highnefs  the  Prin- 
cefs  de  Dafchkaw,  prefident  both 
of  this  Academy  and  of  that  of 
Sciences  at  St  Peterfburg.  The  great 
mental  powers  of  this  extraordinary 
lady,  her  thorough  knowledge  of  va- 
rious fciences,  and  the  vail  acquisition 
ihe  has  made  of  every  fpecies  of  ufc- 
ful  information,  from  tbe  moll  emi- 
nent philofophers  and  learned  men  of 
this  age,  during  her  travels  through 
the  moil  polifhed  and  civilized  nations 
of  Europe,  attracted  the  attention  of 
her  Imperial  Majefty  the  Emprefs  of 
Ruflia.  The  fuperior  difcernment  of 
this  AuguU  Potentate  determined  her 
to  give  a  new  proof  to  fucceeding  ge- 
nerations how  much  better  fuited  the 
fair  fex  is  often,  not  only  for  the  higheit 
employments  of  governing  vail  and 
extenfive  nations,  of  which  Herfelfis 
the  moil  illuHrious  example ;  but  of 
directing  the  arduous  and  delicate 
taik  of  the  various  fpeculative  fcien- 
ces and  nobler  arts.  With  this  in- 
tcntioa  her  Imperii!  Majefty  nomi- 


nated the  Princefs  de  Dafchkaw  to 
the  Prefidency  of  the  Imperial  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  and  afterwards  to 
that  of  the  New  Ruffian  Academy, 
inilituted  for  the  purifying,  impro- 
ving, and  enriching  the  native  lan- 
guage of  her  empire. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  preced- 
ing aflcmblies  of  this  Academy,  fince 
its  inftitution,  were  read,  the  learn- 
ed perpetual  fecretary  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  labours  undertaken  by 
the  academicians*  beginning  with  the 
regulations  already  made  by  the  Aca- 
demy towards  eftablifhing  the  per- 
manency of  its  ex i Hence,  and  obtain- 
ing-the  intended  object  of  purifying 
and  enriching  the  Ruffian  language  f 
regulations  that  had  obtained  the  ap- 
probation and  confirmation  of  her 
Imperial  Majefty. 

He  expofed  the  intentions  of  the 
Academy  to  fearch  into  tbe  true  de- 
ments of  the  Ruffian  language;  to  ex- 
amine the  power  of  the  characters  and 
alphabetical  notations,  their  proBon- 
ciation  and  ufe,  according  to  themkt  , 
of  orthography. 

That  fame  rudiments  gfthfl  S*f«  -  - 
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Can  grammar  having  been  fettled  by 
learned  and  able  members  of  the  A- 
cademy,  it  was  refolved  to  compofe 
a  vocabulary  of  the  Ruffian  hfclavo- 
nian  language  ;  being  perfuadcd  that 
without  poffeffing  a  complete  collec- 
tion of   its    words,   cxpreffions,  and 
various  manners  of  conveying  mental 
ideas,  by  the   enunciation   of  thofe 
conventional  figns  already  adopted  by 
the  bed  writers,  and  by  the  nation  at 
large,  it  would  be  impoffible  to 'be 
aware  of  the  native  energy,  beauty, 
and  force  of  any  language.     That  to 
this  end  the  Academy  had  been  occu- 
pied in  collecting  not  only  the  words 
common  to  the  prcfent  language,  but 
alfo  thofe  which  have  without  necef- 
lity  been  replaced  by  foreign  words 
of  other  tongues.     That,  for  com 
pleting  fo  vaft  an  inquiry,  rccourfe 
had  been  made  to  the  ancient  works 
of  the  bed  authors,  both  printed  and 
manufcriptj  including  the  fathers  of 
the  church,  the  Ruffian  annals,  and 
the  codices  of  the  laws  of  the  empire. 
This   tafk,  having  been  divided  a- 
mong  the  members  of  the  Academy, 
has  already  produced  a  great  number 
of  words  and  phrafes,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  alphabetical  order,  which 
have  been  diftributed  among  the  aca- 
demicians, in  order  that  they  may 
add  their  observations  and  new  addi- 
tions, according  to  the  fettled  articles 
of  the  Academy,  that  their  labours 
may  be  uniformly  tending  to  the  fame 
end. 

This  collection  of  the  Ruffian  lan- 
guage is  already  fo  confidcrable,  that 
only  Jlvf  letters  of  the  alphabet  occu- 
py more  than  520  pages  in  quarto, 
printed  in  two  columns,  without'  in- 
cluding the  additions,  notes,  and  ob- 
fcrvations  flill  to  be  made  by  the  aca- 
demicians. The  whole  being  in- 
tended as  the  proper  fource  from 
whence  the  Academy  is  to  profit  for 
the  future  progrefs  in  their  general 
object. 

In  the  firft  afTemblies  of  the  Aca- 
demy, three  committees  had  been  ap- 
Vol.  I.  N°*. 


pointed ;  one  to  mark  out  the  proper 
meaning  and  the  grammatical  fenfe  of 
{he  Ruffian  words  and  phrafes;  the 
feebnd  to  point  out  proper  examples 
and  authorities  upon  which  they  are 
grounded;  and  the  third  to  take  care 
of  and  revife  the  typographical  part* 
To  thefe  three  committees  a  fourth 
was  adjoined,  compofed  of  well-in- 
llructcd  perfons  in  various  fciences, 
arts,  and  manufactures,  in  order  to 
furnifh  the  technical  terms  of  each, 
to  be  entered  in  the  Ruffian  die* 
tionary. 

After  the  above  account  was  im- 
parted to  the  affembly,  her  highnefs 
the  prcfident  Princefs  de  Dafchkaw 
acquainted  them  with  the  honourable 
gift  of  her  Imperial  Majefty  the  Em- 
prefs,  who  had  ordered  a  golden  me- 
dal to  be  adjudged  by  ballot  to  the 
member  of  the  Academy  who  had 
bell  diftingui:hed  himfelf  during  the 
year  pall  by  his  labours  in  forwarding 
the  objects  of  this  academical  inftitu- 
tion. 

On  this  fubject  his  Eminence  Ga- 
briel, Metropolitan  of  Novogorod 
and  of  St  Petcrfburgh,  being  the  firft 
member  of  the  Academy,  propofed 
that  this  dillinguifhed  fir  it  mark  of 
benevolence,  expreflcd  by  her  Impe- 
rial Majefty  towards  the  Academi- 
cians, could  not  be  more  properly  of- 
fered than  to  their  illuftrious  presi- 
dent the  Princefs,  as  the  foundatrix 
and  mediatrix  in  behalf  of  the  Aca- 
demy to  the  Imperial  throne,  and  to 
whofe  zeal  and  activity  all  its  pro- 
grefles  were  owing.  This  propofi- 
tion  was  unanimoufly  adopted  by  e» 
very  member  in  the  afTcmbly :  but 
her  Highnefs  the  prcfidcnt  refufed  the 
acceptance  of  this  honour,  with  that 
mode  [I  y  which  is  not  the  fmallelt  of 
her  great  accomplishments.  The 
Princefs  replied,  That  fhe  had  met 
with  no  difficult^  nor  trouble  in  ob- 
taining her  wifhes  from  her  Imperial 
Majefty,  who  is  fo  ftr  »ngly  difpofed 
to  take  every  good  meaCuxc  fot  >5&*. 
advantage  ol  u«t  tm^xt,  m&.  \»  ** 
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crt  her  utmoft  zeal  towards  the  bene- 
fit of  her  f;ibjcc~ts,  as  was  that  acade- 
mical fettlcincrit,  its  object  being  the 
pci  fccTtioii  a::d  enrichment  of  the  Ruf- 
fian laiiguage.  The  Pr incus  added, 
that  (he  was  ar*.ply  recompeufed  by 
the  inward  fatisf:  ction  (he  felt  in  the 
fucctfs  uf  funning  that  Academy  ; 
and  ih;.t  any  otlu  i  acknowledgment 
or  honorary  mark  being  far  from  the 
wiflits  of  lier  heart,  could  but  dimi- 
nish that  happy  fatisfaction  fhe  con- 
tinued to  feel  repeatedly  at  each  af- 
fembly  of  the  Academy. 

After  various  and  repeated  intrea- 
tii-s  from  the  body  of  the  Academy, 
to  which  their  illullrioue  p.efidtnt 
conftanlly  oppofal  her  reluctance  for 
the  adjiui'^.ri  honour  of  the  medal  ; 
the  afitir.bly  rcfolved  that  this  noble 
example  of  modt-ity  in  the  refufal  of 
the  P;  incefs  mould  be  entered  in  the 
journals  of  the  Academy  ;  to  which 
(he  replied  by  expreffing  her  grati- 
tude for  that  new  honour  ;  and  pro- 
pofed,  that,  according  to  her  judg- 
ment, Mr  Lepechin,  counfellor  to 
the  Imperial  Court,  and  p«  rpetual 
fecretary  to  that  Academy,  dtferved 
to  be  piefentt-d  with  that  medal,  as 
an  acknowledgment  for  the  great 
zeal  and  adtiviiv  with  which  he  had 
more  than  performed  his  duty,  as  fe- 
cretary, in  forwarding  by  his  appli- 
cation, labours,  and  care,  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Academy.  This  new 
proportion  was  unanimoufly  appro- 
ved by  the  aflembly  ;  and  the  Prin- 
cefs,  addrefling  herfelf  to  his  Emi- 
nence the  Metropolitan  of  Novogo- 
rod,  propofed,  that  to  avoid  any  di- 
minution in  the  e (tee in  due  tothe  ho- 
norary nit  (hi  by  .delivering  it  to  the 
fecretary  after  her  icfufal,  ihebtggcd 
it  might  be  given  by  the  hands  of  his 
Eminence  the  Metropolitan  :  which 
being  done,  the  academical  medals,  or 
jettons*  were  delivered  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy ;  and  the  aflem- 
bly broke  up 

The  Imperial  Academy  of  Scien- 
ce* at  St  Fetcrfourg  held  an  affcmbYy 


on  the  14th  of  January  laft,  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  which  was  to  pay  a* 
highly  deferved  compliment  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  famous  Leonard 
Eulcr,  the  laft  furviving  mathemati- 
cian of  the  firft  rank,  who  have  been 
the  ornament  of  the  former  part  of 
this  century.  A  fine  buft  of  this 
great  man  was  begun  foon  after  his 
deceafe,  by  the  defne, and  at  the  ex- 
pence,  of  the  Members  and  Prefidcnt 
of  this  Academy  (her  Highnefs  the 
Princefs  dc  Dafchkaw),  to  be  put  in 
the  afTembly-room  as  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  fo  illuftrious  «n  or- 
nament to  that  learned  body.  The 
bud  was  made  of  a  fine  m armor  of 
Carrara,  by  Mr  Racheltc,  a  very  di- 
ftinguifhed  fculptor,  who  directs  the 
fabrication  of  the  models  for  the  Im- 
perial manufacture  of  porcelaine  at 
St  Petersburg,  and  is  an  honorary 
profcilbr  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture  at  Berlin. 
This  performance  does  the  greateti 
honour  to  his  abilities,  both  by  the 
refemblance  to  the  prototype,  and 
the  difplay  of  his  genius,  as  well  as 
the  perfection  in  the  execution.  A 
fine  column  of  Italian  marble  was  fet 
up  in^front  of  the  prefident's  chair  at 
the  afTcmbly-room.;  and  her  High- 
nefs,  on  placing  the  ftatue  on  its  pe- 
deftal,  pronounced  thefe  few  words, 
which  contain  the  fuhftanceof  a  well- 
deferved  long  panegyric  ;  "  //  is  tie 
gkry  of  this  Academy  to  have  pojftjjcd 
in  its  bofom  Jo  great  a  wa»i  as  our  de» 
ccafed  academician ',  both  on  account  of 
his  extt aor dinar y  Jkiti  and  of  his  vir<* 
tues  :  and  1  enjoy  the  happinefs  of  here 
placing  in  your  prcfence%  Mejfieursttbt 
image  of  this  rejpeflablc  veteran  %  as  an 
cverlajhng  ornament  to  this  j'anlluary 
of  the  Mufes  J9 

Such  was  the  refpeclful  tribute 
which  the  Prelident  and  Members  uf 
that  illuftrious  Academy  of  Sciences 
paid  to  their  late  great  academician, 
out  of  their  own  aflc&ion,  and  with- 
out the  interference  of  her  Imperial 
Majttor%  vrhofc  greatneb  in  all  kin <& 

of 
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of  protection  and  encouragement  to 
faiences  and  ufeful  arts,  will  no  doubt 
honour  the  memory  of  fo  great  a 
man,  not  only  by  the  publication  of 
the  remainining  in  edited  works  he 
lias  left  with  his  family,  and  of 
which  an  humble  and  generous  gift 
was  made  by  the  fame  to  her  Impe- 
rial Majefty;  but  alfo  by  granting 
fome  confpicuous  marks  of  her  ge- 
nerality on  this  afflicted  family  by 
fuch  a  lofs,  every  individual  of  which 
is  highly  deferring  of  fo  amiable  and 
fo  great  a  father. 

I  think  I  may  conclude  this  ac- 
count by  mentioning  the  diftinguifh- 
ed  honours  conferred  by  the  Emprefs 
on  the  illuftrious  President  of  the 
two  above  Imperial  Academies,  by 


appointing  the  princefs  de  Dafchkavr 
to  bear  in.  her  arms  the  great  Du- 
chefs,  lately  born,  to  the  Bateflimal 
fountain  at  the  folemnity  of  her  be- 
ing chriftcned  ;  this  being  a  nomina- 
tion to  which  other  ladies  of  the  full 
rank  had  a  claim,  grounded  on  their 
ferfiority  at  the  Court.  Her  Impe- 
rial Majefty  has  befides  honoured  the 
fame  Princefs  with  her  portrait  in  a 
medal,  furrounded  with  precious  dia- 
monds, to  be  wore  on  her  neck  ;  ad- 
ding, that  it  was  but  a  temporary 
mark  of  her  efleem  ;  and  that  a  much 
more#precioup  and  beautiful  medal- 
lion was  aWady  ordered  by  her  com- 
mand, as  a  further  mark  of  her  affec- 
tion. 
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Studies  *f  Nature*  by  Jameb  Henry  Bernarbine  de  St  Pierre* 

Mrferisfuccurrere  difc: 
Ihgular  fyftems,  new  ideas,  views    with  a  high  idea  of  the  knowledge 


frequently  equally  juft  and  bril- 
liant, agreeable  and  feducing  pro- 
fpe&s,  a  manner  of  confidering  ob- 
jects and  reprefenting  them  quite  par- 
ticular to  himfclf ;  a  philofophy  com- 
panionate, affecting,  and  religious ; 
a  (lyle  noble,  great,  and  elevated : 
fuel*  is  the  impreffion  which  remains 
after  reading  this  truly  interefting 
book;  and  which,  notwithstanding 
its  length  and  its  digreffions,  we  mult 
conGder  as  one  of  the  bell  which  has 
appeared  for  a  long  time. 

As  this  work  is  of  a  conliderable 
fize,  it  is  impofiiblc  for  us  to  com- 
prife.our  account  of  it  in  a  (ingle  ex- 
tract. We  mean  only  to  prefent 
our  readeis  with  the  firll  volume, 
which  contains  eight  chapters  or  ftu- 
diej. 

In  the  firft  fludy,  the  author  lay* 
before  us  the  immcnfity  of  nature  and 
the  plan  of  his  work. 

The  pi&ure  which  M.  de  St  Pierre 
Jias  drawn  of  Uie  immenfity  of  na- 
ttMre*  U  not  calculated  to  iafpiie  ua 


poffefTed  by  our  mod  famous  philo- 
fophers,  of  the  principles  by  which 
(he  a&s,  of  the  grandeur  of  her  ope- 
rations, and  of  the  aftonifhing  varie- 
ty of  her  productions.  An  impene- 
trable veil  covers  the  labour  of  na» 
ture  with  myllerious  (hades,  and  we 
are  far  from  being  able  to  tear  it 
afunder.  All  our  methods  are  either 
vain  or  falfe.  Our  books  on  nature 
are  only  romances :  our  cabinets  but 
her  tomb.  By  this  means  M.  de  St 
Pierre  reduces  to  a  fmall  compafs  the 
difcoveries  of  our  botanifts,  our  che- 
mifts,  our  mincralogifls,  &c.  Sec. 
"  Nature  (fays  he)  is  the  fource  of 
every  thing  ingenious^  ufefid,  ami- 
able, or  beautiful.  In  applying  to 
her  upon  every  occafion  the  laws 
which  we  have  formed  in  our  imagi- 
nation, or  in  extending  to  all  her  n- 
pcrations  thofe  laws  which  we  kno^y, 
we  cover  the  moil  adrnir1!/.:  \M\\ 
which  wc  are  noLaccmuint'  '.  ,  "  ■  ..'Ai 
to  the  cloud  with  vi.v\  ...-.  -'.\»  \*«. 
dmuivy>tYuXcA  «w  e*.\^%/  I--\s^tf- 
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properly  of  the  magnificent  fpedtacle 
of  nature,  we  muft  leave  every  object 
in  its  place,  and  allow  it  to  remain 
where  (he  herfelf  has  fet  it.  The 
earth  is  covered  with  vegetables  and 
animals,  of  which  a  philofopher,  an 
mcademy,  even  a  whole  people  will 
never  know  the  catalogue  ; — but  I 
prefume  the  human  race  are  acquaint- 
ed with  all  their  properties." 

At  the  end  of  thefe  ideas,  which 
are  by  no  means  flattering  to  the 
felf-love  of  our  philofophers,  is  the 
description  of  the  plan  of  the  work ; 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abridge- 
ment. '*  I  then  anfwer  the  objec- 
tions made  again  (I  Providence ;  I  next 
examine  the  cxiftence  of  fome  fenti- 
ments  common  to  all  men,  and  which 
are  fufficicnt  to  iecognife  in  all  the 
works  of  nature  the  laws  of  wifdom 
and  goodnefs  ; — I  afterwards  make 
the  application  of  thefe  laws  to  the 
globe,  to  plants,  to  animals,  and  to 
mankind." 

The  fever)  other  fludies,  which 
f  ompofe  this  volume,  are  fet  apart  to 
refute  the  objections  which  have  been 
made,  and  which  are  daily  making 
againft  Provirfcnce :  objections  drawn 
from  the  difprdcra  of  the  globe — of 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms — 
from  the  evils  of  the  human  race, 
from  the  incompreheniible  nature  of 
God,  and  the  miferies  of  this  world. 
A  vail  and  magnificent  field,  in 
which  the  author  finds  means  to  com- 
bat a  crowd  of  errors  that  accord- 
ing to  him  have  been  introduced 
into  fcience,  and  to  give  his  own 
particular  ideas  upon  different  fub- 
jeets. 

What  we  find  truly  commendable 
in  the  following  extract,  is  the  fenti- 
mentsof  the  author,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  exprefTes  himfelf. 

"  If  thefe  murmurs  (fays  he  in 
fpeaking  of  thofe  who  accufe  Provi- 
dence) came  from  fome  poor  mari- 
ners expofed  on  the  octari  to  all  the 
viciBitudc*  of  the  atmofphere,or  from 
fome patlknts  overwhelmed  with  &t 


contempt  of  the  focicty  whichTupportf 
them,  1  fhould  not  be  aflonifhed.— 
But  our  Atheiftsare  commonly  above 
the  injuries  of  the  elements,  and  ft  ill 
more  above  thofe  of  fortune.  The 
greater  part  of  them  have  never  been 
at  fea.  As  to  the  evils  of  fociety, 
they  ought  to  be  afhamed  to  com- 
plain of  them;  for  they  enjoy  its  moft 
plcafant  honours,  after  having  bro- 
ken by  their  opinions  the  chains 
which  hold  it  togetl%er.  It  is  a  mo- 
ral phenomenon  which  has  appeared 
to  me  for  a  long  time  inexplicable, 
that  we  fhould  fee  athcifm  arife  in  all 
nations  amongft  men  who  are  mod 
indebted  to  nature.  It  is  in  the  lux- 
ury of  Greece  and  of  Rome,  in  the 
heart  of  the  riches  of  Indoflan,  of  the 
pomp  of  Pcrfia,  of  the  voluptuouf- 
nefs  of  China,  and  of  the  abundance 
of  the  capitals  of  Europe,  that  the 
firft  men  have  appeared  who  have 
dared  to  deny  the  Divinity.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Tartars  without  a 
place  of  fheltcr,  the  favages  of  Ame- 
rica always  famifhed,  the  negroes 
without  fore  fight  and  without  police^ 
the  inhabitants  of  the  rude  cli- 
mates of  the  north,  as  the  Laplan- 
der, the  Esquimaux,  and  the  Green- 
lander,  fee  their  gods  in  every  thing, 
even  in  their  flints. 

"In  every  country  the  poor  arife 
in  the  morning,  they  labour  the 
earth,  and  live  in  the  open  air  and  in 
the  fields.  They  are  penetrated  with 
that  active  power  of  nature  which 
fills  the  univerfe ;  but,  weighed  down 
by  misfortune,  and  diftracted  by  their 
daily  wants,  their  rcafon  cannot  fup- 
port  its  bright nefs.  She  confines 
herfelf,  without  generalising,  to  the 
fenfible  effects  of  that  invifible  caufe. 
By  a  fentiment  natural  to  weak 
minds,  they  believe  that  the  objects 
of  their  worfhip  will  be  at  their  dif- 
pofal  while  they  remain  within  their 
reach.  From  hence  it  comes,  that 
the  devotions  of  the  lower  ranks  in 
all  countries  are  in  the  fields,  and 
tat  wXuttl  objects  for  their  cent*?  I 
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to  that  they  always  bring  back  the 
religion  of  their  country.  A  her- 
mitage on  a  hill,  a  chapel  at  the  fource 
of  a  rivulet,  a  wooden  figure  of  our 
lady  in  a  nich  in  the  trunk  of  an 
oak-tree  or  in  the  foliage  of  a  haw- 
thorn, draw  many  more  volunteers 
than  the  gilded  altars  of  cathedrals. 
I  except,  however,  thofe  whom  the 
Jove  of  riches  has  quite  corrupted  ; 
for  them  there  mud  be  faints  of  fil- 
ler even  in  the  fields. 

"  The  rich,  on  the  other  hand,  ha- 
ving all  their  wants  anticipated  by 
man,  think  nothing  more  of  God. 
They  pafc  their  lives  in  their  apart- 
ments, where  they"  fee  only  the  works 
of  human  induftry,  luitres,  wax- 
candles,  l6oking-glafTes,  fplendid  fur- 
niture, books,  wits.  They  infenfibly 
lofe  fight  of  nature,  whofe  produc- 
tions are  almoft  always  prefented  to 
them  disfigured,  or  out  of  feafon ; 
and  always  as  the  effects  of  the  art  of 
their  gardeners  or  their  artifts.,f 

It  is  by  thefe  pieces  of  found  mo- 
rality and  of  ftriking  truth,  that  M. 
de  St  Pierre  animates  his  learned  and 
profound  fludies.  Read  the  anfwers 
to  the  objections  againfl  Providence, 
drawn  from  the  diforders  in  the  ve- 
getable and  animal  kingdoms ;  you 
will  there  find  fometimes  very  ex- 
tenfive  knowledge  in  thefe  matters ; 
fometimes  reafonings  full  of  force, 
and  very  capable  of  confounding  the 
vanity  of  all  our  fyltcms ;  and,  laftly, 
fometimes  extremely  interefting  de- 
fcriptions, 

In  what  affecting  colours  the  au- 
thor paints  the  beauties  of  religion  ! 
with  what  force  he  avenges  the  at- 
tacks of  our  modern  philofophers ! 
The  earth  (fays  he)  would  be  a  pa- 
radife,  if  the  Christian  religion  were 
obferved  in  it.  Who  can  refill  the 
proofs  which  he  gives  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  foul  > 

The  following  extract,  where  he 
anfwers  thofe  who  complain  that  we 
have  not  on  that  fubject  proofs  fuffi- 
fjfatly  convincing  or  poiitive,  will 


undoubtedly  pleafe:  it  will  make 
our  readers  acquainted  with  the  ge* 
neral  tone  of  the  work,  and  the  man* 
ner  in  which  M.  de  St  Pierre  knows 
how  to  exprefs  his  ideas. 

**    The    evidence    on    this   point 
would  draw  along  with  it  the*  fame 
inconvenience  as  that  of  the  exiitence 
of  God  :  if  we  were  affiired  by  unex- 
ceptionable evidence,  that  there  ex- 
ifted  for  us  a  world  to  come,  I  am 
perfuaded  that  all  the  occupations  of 
the  prefent  world  would  ceafc.   That 
view  of  divine  felicity  would  throw  ut 
here  below  into  a  lethargic  rapture. 
1  remember,  that  when  1  arrived  in 
France,  in  a  veflel  which  came  from 
India,  as  foon  as  the  mariners  could 
diflinguifh  perfectly  the  land  of  their 
own   country,   they  became  for  the 
moil  part  totally  incapable  of  work* 
ing.     Some  looked  ftedfaftly  on  the 
land  without  being  able  to  turn  a  war 
their  eyes  ;  others  put  on  their  bell 
clothes,  as  if  they  were  juil  about, 
landing  ;  there  were  fome  who  were 
conilantlyfpeakingto  themfelves,  and 
others  who  wept :  the  nearer  we  ap- 
proached  the   land,    the   more  did 
their  trouble  increafe. — As  they  had 
been   abfent  for  many  years,  .they 
could  not  ceafe  admiring  the  verdure 
of  the  hills,  the  foliage  of  the  trees, 
and  even  the  rockt  on  the  coaft  co- 
vered with  fea-weed  and  mofs,  as  if 
all  thefe  objects  had  been  new  to 
them.     The  ileeples  of  the  villages 
where  they   had  been  born,  which 
they  knew  at  a  diftance  in  the  coun- 
try, and  which  they  named  one  after 
another,  filled  them  with  joy.     But 
when  the  veflel  entered  the  harbour, 
and    they   faw    on    the    key    their 
friends,  their  fathers,  their  mothers, 
their  wives,  and  their  children,  who, 
weeping,  held  out  their  arms  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  called  them  by  their 
name  ;  it  was  impoffible  to  detain  a 
fingle  perfon  on  board.     All  leaped 
am  ore;  and  it  was  neceflary  %  tcsrot^- 
ing  to  the  custom  <&  ^bt  y^tx-*  ^  Y^m 

vide  a&tthcc  cxch  \a  «&«*&.  v>  ^«» 
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care  of  the  veffeL  What  then  would 
be  the  confequence  if  the  fight  of  that 
heavenly  country  were  laid  open  to  us, 
inhabited  by  all  thofe  we  have  moil 
tenderly  loved,  and  by  Him  who  a- 
lone  ought  to  be  fo?  ^U  the  laborious 
andvaiu  diHrcflc*  of  this  world  would 


ceafe.  The  paflage  from  one  world 
to  another  being  open  to  every  one, 
it  would  foon  be  leaped  over :  But 
nature  hath  covered  it  with  obfeurity, 
and  hath  placed  doubt  and  terror  as 
the  guardians  of  the  paifage." 
L'Efprit  de  Journaux. 


For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 
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TULLY,  in  his  moft  excellent 
treatifc  De  Atnicitiay  beautifully 
obferves,  that  they  who  deprive  life 
of  friendfliip,  fcem  to  deprive  the 
world  of  the  fun  ;  intimating  there- 
by, that  a  friend  is  among  the  belt 
and  mod  delightful  bleflings  that  the 
indulgent  gods  have  bellowed  on  man- 
kind. Convinced  of  the  truth  of 
this,  divines,  moralifts,  and  poets, 
have,  in  all  ages,  repeatedly  broken 
out  into  warm  declamations  on  the 
advantages  of  amity  ;  and  have  not 
been  wanting  in  pcrfuaiive  exhorta- 
tions to  the  cultivation  of  every  kind 
of  focial  connection.  Some  there  are, 
however,  who  think  that  all  fuch  in- 
citements are  little  required:  for 
they  contend,  that  nature  hat  im- 
planted in  the  breaft  of  every  man 
fuch  a  fondnefs  for  aflbciation,  as 
would  of  itfelf  be  fufficient  to  induce 
him  to  form  friendly  attachments, 
even  if  external  ties  and  obligations 
did  not  neceflarily  impel  him  there- 
to. That  this  is,  indeed,  in  fame 
meafure  the  Safe,  will  not  be  denied ; 
but  while  this  is  allowed,  it  cannot 
be  admitted  that  there  is  no  need  of 
admonition  againft  the  diflblution  of 
the  focial  bonds,  or  that  this  admo- 
nition when  given  can  never  be  of 
life. 

From  a  very  fupcrficial  view  of  the 

world,  from  a  very  little  experience 

in  life,  it  will  abundantly  appear  that 

the  fcencs  which  are  prefented  to  us 

altnoft  perpetually  varyingt  ioJu> 


much  that  within  the  fhort  fpace  of 
a  K\v  ho.irs  of  the  lame  day,  the  two 
oppofitc    ftnfaiions   of  pleafure  and 
pain  are  not  unfrequently  excited  in 
the  lame  perfon.      And,    even  inde- 
pendently   of  any  variation    in    the 
fecne  of  external  affairs,  the  human 
mind,  from  fome  radical  defect  in  its 
own  conilitution,  falls  on  many  occa- 
fions  into  a  ft  ate  of  pee  villi  di  (content, 
and  becomes  at  fir tl  indifferent  to, 
and  after  wards  uneafy  at,  thofe  very 
circumtlunces  by  which  a  fhort  time 
before  it  had  been  agreeably  affected. 
Hence,  not  only  from  the  mutability 
of  thofe  externals,  to  the  influence  of 
which  the  mind  is  expofed,  but  alfo 
from  the  faulty  nature  of  the  mind 
itfelf,    every    individual   in    fockty 
meets  with  occafional  difguft.     And 
as  in  fuch  cafes  we  are  ever  ready  to 
refer  our  difturbanccs  to  accidents  cr- 
roneoufly  fuppofed  to  be  peculiar  to 
our  prefent  condition,  and  not  to  a- 
fcribe  them,  as  we  ought  to  do,  to 
feme   caufe    inherent    in   our    own 
breails ; — fo    we    fondly    imagine, 
that  by  withdrawing  ourfelves  from 
fuch  a  fituation,  we  (hall  completely 
remove  ourfelves  from  the  fource  of 
inquietude  ;  and  in  this  manner  we 
fill  ourfelves  with  the  expectation  of 
experiencing    greater    happineft    in 
fome  other  llate,  to  which  we  wifh 
to  retire ;  whilft,  in  reality,  this  o- 
thtr  ftate  is  very  often  lefs  qualified 
for  affording  it  than  even  the  tugfcnt 
i»9  wiJx  which  we  are  ib  mucb  dit 
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(leafed.  It  is  under  this  condition 
of  deluilon  and  difcontent  that  a  man 
diffolves  the  bands  of  focial  connec- 
tion, flics  with  precipitation  from 
civil  life,  and  betakes  himfelf  to  fo- 
il tude  for  confolation  and  repofc. 

As  mod  changes  are  at  firll  agree- 
able, the  foh '1 cry  refugee  enjoys  for  a 
while  that  ferenity  and  fatisfaction 
for  which  he  hrfd  fought.  Soon — very 
foon — however,  the  profpeA  darkens : 
Every  hour  his  happinefs  declines  ; 
till  at  length  he  finds  himfelf  lefs 
contented  where  he  now  is  than  where 
he  was  before.  He  now  becomes 
fenfible  of  the  fallacy  of  his  own 
judgment  ;  and  perceives  that  his 
former  uneafinefs  originated,  not  fo 
much  from  the  circumllances  around 
him,  as  from  fome  primitive  imper- 
fection of  his  own  mind.  He  is  con- 
vinced by  experience  of  the  indigent 
nature  of  man ;  and  fees,  what  for 
want  of  proper  reflection  he  was 
blind  to  before,  that  the  individual  is 
nothing,  unlefs  he  mutually  be  aided 
by  and  give  aid  to  the  reft  of  the  fpe- 
cies  :  And,  with  thefe  more  rational, 
newly  acquired  notions,  he  again  re- 
places himfelf  in  that  ftation  of  fo- 
jciety  which  he  had  lately  deferted  in 
difguit 

Gamud  (as  we  read  in  a  frag- 
ment preferred  in  an  oriental  MS. )  was 
born  to  the  inheritance  of  the  richeft 
treafures  of  the  metal  of  the  fun  in 
the  city  of  Mecca.  His  camels  and 
his  horfes  were  many ;  the  number 
of  Muflulmen  in  bondage  to  him  was 
great ;  and  in  his  haram  were  concu- 
bines of  the  choiceft  form.  His  ha- 
bitation was  furpafTed  in  magnificence 
only  by  the  Bafhaw's  fcraglio,  or  by 
the  mofque  itfelf.  When  he  arofe  in 
the  morning,  when  he  lay  down  at 
night,  every  thing  confpired  to  ren- 
der him  happy.  He  had  friends  to 
rejoice  with  him  in  this  his  profpe- 
lity ;  and  he  never  cxpreffed  a  with 
which  was  not  inftantJy  fatisfied.— 
Yet,  amidft  all  this,  Gamud  was  di- 
fturbed*.    The- fplendour  around  him 


began,  after  a  time,  to  pain  inftead 
of  delighting  his  fight;  and  the? 
fmiles  of  his  friends,  mftead  of  ex- 
citing cheerfulnefs  in  him,  began'  to> 
difpleafe.  He  felt  vexation  where- 
ever  he  turned.  He  was  a  ft  ran*- 
ger  to  eafe  during  the  hours  of 
the  d:iy ;  and  at  night  he  found  not 
from  deep  that  fweet  and  refreming 
oblivion  which  he  was  wont  to  en- 
joy. Often  had  the  moon  loft  an£ 
recovered  the  full  prominency  of  her 
lucid  orb,  without  diflipating  the 
cloud  of  gloomincfs  from  Gamud'* 
mind :  When,  hopelefs  of  any  fur- 
ther peace  in  the  city  of  Mecca  and 
in  the  focicty  of  men,  he  at  lengtb 
refolved,  in  the  53d  year  of  the  He- 
gira,  to  remove  himfelf  far  from 
both,  and  to  feck  for  content  in  a  fo- 
litary  ftate.  He  fet  out  late  in  the 
evening,  that  he  might  not  be  over- 
powered by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  Af- 
ter having  travelled  for  feveral  nights 
over  an  extenfive  traft  chiefly  of  fan- 
dy  defcrt,  he  arrived,  at  the  rifing  of 
the  fun,  on  the  ninth  day  after  hi* 
departure,  at  the  valley  of  Menu- 
chah.  No  fooner  were  the  beauties 
of  this  verdant  fpot  difplayed  to  his 
view,  than  he  exclaimed  in  rapturous 
ecftacy,  "  Behold,  Gamud,  the  place 
thou  haft  fought.  Here  (halt  thou 
reft :  In  this  vale  (halt  thou  pafs  the 
reft  of  thy  days.  This  hollow  tree 
(hall  be  thy  cover ;  tfoe  cool  water 
of  this  limpid  fpring  (hall  be  thy 
drink ;  the  fig  and  the  date  (hall  he 
thy  food  ;  and  the  adoration  of  Al- 
ia (hall  be  thy  employ.  Far  feque- 
ftered  from  the  ways  of  men,  thou 
(halt  live  fpotleis  of  their  (infill  cor- 
ruption. For  what  are  all  your 
deeds,  O  ye  children  of  mortality, 
but  deeds  of  iniquity  ?  and  whither 
do  your  footfteps  tend,  except  unto 
evil  ?  Nought  but  difappointment  h 
to  be  found  among  you  ; — happy, 
therefore,  is  he  who  withdraws  him- 
felf from  you.  In  fuch  a  fertile  vale 
as  this,  who  can  fall  Vo  V*l  W^>fO*  "^ 
there  not.  foo&  va  Vo^^x. — «*  ^RX^ 
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aot  (hades  to  cool — fleepto  refrefh— 
the  body  ? — beauty  to  charm  the  fen- 
fes — and  tranquillity  to  foothe  the 
mind  ? — Are  not  all  thefe  to  be 
found  in  this  luxuriant  fpot  in  never- 

ceafing  abundance  ?" Such  were 

the  effufions  from  the  fwelling  bofom 
of  the  gladdened  Gamud  when  firft 
he  beheld  the  valley  of  Menuchah. 
But,  alas !  thcie  wet e  words  which 
he  did  not  long  continue  to  utter. 
Short  was  the  duration  of  thefc  tranf- 
ports  of  joy  :  they  died  away  as  the 
novelty  of  the  fcene  wore  off;  info- 
much  that  foli tudc  foon  loft  all  its  de- 
lights, and  difcoutent  again  took  full 
poiTcffion  of  his  mind :  And  at  the 


end  of  two  months  he  refolved  to  re- 
turn to  his  former  habitation.  For, 
«*  O  my  foul."  faid  he,  "  thou  art 
fadly  deceived! — More  tranfient  has 
been  thy  happinefs  here  than  it  was 
when  thou  hadft  thy  abode  among 
men.  Hade  thee,  Gamud,  bark  to 
the  city  of  Mecca :  for  how  canft  thou 
be  joyful  in  the  vale  of  Menuchah, 
where  there  ie  not  a  fmgle  friend 
with  whom  thou  may  ft  commune ; 
where  thou  art  an  utter  (tranter  to 
thofe  unfpeakable  plcafures  of  which 
they,  and  they  only,  who  live  ia 
fociety,  partake :" 

CONTEMPLATOR. 


Ext  rails  from  the  Second  Volume  of  Lord  MulgravVs  Ejfays  on  Eloquence  \ 

lately  publijhed. 


WE  come  now  to  fpeak  of  Tropes. 
Trope  comes  from  the  Greek 
word  TreffOy  to  turn.  I  believe  that 
tropes  can  only  exift  in  a  vocal  lan- 
guage :  for  I  do  not  recollect  to  have 
met  with  any  among  the  favapes  near 
the  Pole,  who  converfe  only  by  iigns ; 
or  if  thev  uicd  anv,  I  did  not  under- 
ftand  them.  Arirtotle  is  of  opinion, 
that  horfes  have  not  the  ufe  of  tropes. 
—Dean  Swift  feems  to  be  of  a  con- 
trary opinion  :  but  be  this  as  it  may, 
tropes  are  of  very  great  importance 
in  Parliament;  and  1  cannot  enough 
recommend  them  to  my  young  rea- 
ders. 

Tropes  are  of  two  kinds :  fuch 
as  tend  to  illuftrate  our  meaning  ; 
and,  2dly,  fuch  as  tend  to  render  it 
obfeure.  The  firft  are  of  great  ufe 
in  the  fsrmo  pedeftrit  ;  the  fecond  iu 
the  fublime.  They  give  the  os  mag~ 
na  fin  an  s  ;  or,  as  the  fame  poet  fays 
in  another  place,  the  ore  rxundo  ;  an 
expreflion  which  (hows,  by  the  bye, 
that  it  is  as  neceffary  to  round  your 
mouth,  as  to  round  your  periods.— 
But  of  this  more  hereafter,  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  mouthing;  or,  as  the 
JLatin*  call  it*  eloculio* 


In  the  courfe  of  my  reflections  on 
tropes,  I  have  frequently  lamented 
the  want  of  thtfe  embellishments  ia 
our  modern  log-books.  Strabo  fays 
they  were  frequently  employed  by  the 
ancient  failors ;  nor  can  we  wonder 
at  this  difference,  fi nee  our  young 
feamen  are  fuch  bad  fcholars  :  not  fo 
in  other  countries  ;  for  1  have  fcen 
children  at  the  ifland  of  Zanti9  who 
knew  more  of  Greek  than  any  Firft 
Lieutenant.  Now  to  return  to  tropes, 
and  of  their  ufe  in  Parliament.  1  will 
give  you  fome  examples  of  the  moll 
perfect,  kind  in  each  fpeeies,  -  and 
then  quit  the  fubjeft  :  only  obfer- 
ving,  that  the  worit  kind  of  tropes 
are  puns;  and  that  tropes,  when  uicd 
in  controveify,  ought  to  be  veryob- 
fcure ;  for  many  people  do  not  know 
how  to  anfwer  what  they  do  not  un- 
derftand. 

Suppofe  I  was  defirous  of  prefs- 
ing  forward  any  meafure,  and  that  I 
apprehended  that  the  oppofite  party 
wilhed  to  delay  it,  I  mould  pcrfoniff 
procraftination  by  one  of  the  follow- 
ing manners. 

i .  "  This  meafure  appears  U  h/B* 
tercd  tbrcugb  the  drip-Jinn  wfpnerm* 
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Jlinatson"  This  beautiful  phrafc  was 
invented  by  a  near  relation  of  mine, 
whofe  talents  bid  fair  to  make  a 
moft  diftinguifhed  figure  in  the  fc- 
nate. 

2 .  "  This  is  another  difh  cooked  up  by 
the  procr  aft  mating  fpir it. "  The  bold- 
nefs  of  this  figure,  which  was  invent- 
ed by  Mr  Drake,  cannot  be  too  much 
admired. 

3.  "  This  appears  to  he  the  /aft 
hair  in  the  tail  of  procr aflination" 

The  Mafter  of  the  Rolls  %  who  firft 


ufed  this  phrafe,  is  a  moft  eloquent 
fpeaker ;  but  I  think  the  two  for- 
mer inflances  much  more  beautiful* 
inafmuch  as  the  latter  personification 
is  drawn  from  a  dumb  creature,  which 
is  not  fo  fine  a  fource  of  metaphor  as 
a  Chriilian. 

Having  thus  exhaufted  the  fubjeet 
of  metaphors,  I  fhall  fay  a  few  words 
concerning  Jimlies9  the  fecond  of 
tropical  figures,  in  point  of  import* 


ance. 


A  DifcGurff  delivered  to  the  Students  of  the  Royal  Academy  on  the*  Dijiribu* 
Hon  of  the  Prizes,  Dec.  10.  1784.  by  the  Prejident. 


CIR  Joshua  has  been  equally  hap- 
*-*  py  ou  the  prefent  occafion  as  in 
his  former  difcourfes.  The  general 
tendency  is,  to  recommend  to  young 
ft  u dents,  before  they  prefume  to  in- 
vent, to  make  themfclves  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  ftores  of  invention 
the  world  already  pofTefs;  and  to 
point  out  the  advantages  of  borrowing. 

'  I  know  there  are  many  artifts  of 
great  fame,  who  appear  never  to  have 
looked  out  of  themfelves,  and  who 
probably  would  think  it  derogatory 
to  their  character  to  be  fuppofed  to 
borrow  from  any  other  painter.  But 
when  we  recollect,  and  compare  the 
works  of  fuch  men  with  thofe  who 
took  to  their  afliflance  the  invention 
of  others,  we  (hall  be  convinced  of  the 
great  advantage  of  this  practice. 

4  The  two  moft  eminent  men  that 
occur  to  roe  for  readinefs  of  inven- 
tion are,  JLuca  Giordano  and  La 
Fage ;  one  in  painting,  and  the  other 
in  drawing. 

'  To  fuch  extraordinary  powers  as 
were  poflefTed  by  both  of  thofe  ar- 
tifts, we  cannot  refufe  the  character 
of  Genius :  at  the  fame  time  it  mull 
be  acknowledged,  that  it  was  that 

Vol.  I.  N°  4. 


kind  of  mechanic  genius  which  ope" 
rates  without  a  great  deal  of  affift" 
ance  of  the  bead.  In  all  their  works* 
which  are  (as  might  be  expected) 
very  numerous,  we  may  look  in  vain 
for  any  thing  that  can  be  faid  to  be 
original  and  ft ri king :  and  yet,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  ideas  of  ori- 
ginality, they  have  as  good  pretciu 
iions  as  moft  painters  ;  for  they  bor« 
rowed  very  little  from  others,  and 
ftill  lefs  will  any  Artift,  that  can  di* 
ftinguifh  between  excellence  and  in* 
fipidity,  ever  borrow  from  them* 

*  To  thofe  men,  and  to  all  fuch,  let 
us  oppofe  the  practice  of  the  firft  of 
Painters. 

*  I  fuppofe  we  fliall  all  agree,  that 
no  man  ever  pofielTed  a  greater  power 
of  invention,  and  that  lefs  ftood  is 
need  of  foreign  afliflance,  than  Raf- 
facile  :  and  yet  when  he  was  de- 
figning  one  of  his  greateft  as  well  as 
his  lateft  works,  the  Cartoons,  it  is 
very  apparent  he  had  the  ftudies 
which  he  had  made  from  *  Mafaccio 
before  him. 

«  Two  nobler  figures  of  St  Paul* 
which  he  found  there,  he  adopted  in 
his  own  work  :  one  of  them  he  took 

R  r  for 
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for  St  Paul  preaching  at  Athens ; 
and  the  other  for  the  fame  Saint 
when  chaitifmg  the  forcerer  Elymas. 
Another  figure  in  the  fame  work, 
whofe  head  is  funk  in  his  bread,  with 
his  eyes  fhut,  appearing  deeply  wrapt 
up  in  thought,  was  introduced  a- 
mongft  the  hfteners  to  the  preaching 
of  St  Paul. 

'  The  mofl  material  alteration  that 
38  made  in  thofe  two  figures  of  St 
Paul,  is  the  addition  of  the  left 
hands,  which  are  not  feen  in  the  ori- 
ginal. It  is  a  rule  that  Raffaellc  ob- 
ierved  (and  indeed  ought  never  to 
be  difpenfed  with)  in  a  principal  fi- 
gure to  fhow  both  hands,  that  it 
ihould  never  be  a  quell  ion,  what  is 
become  of  the  other  hand  ? 

'  For  the  Sacrifice  at  Liftra,  he 
took  the  whole  ceremony  much  as  it 
ftands  in  an  ancient  Bas- relievo,  fince 
publifhed  in  the  Admiranda. 

*  Many  other  inftances  miglit  be 
produced  of  this  great  Painter's  not 
iiifdaining  afiiftance.  I  have  given 
examples  from  thofe  Pictures  only  of 
Raffaelle  which  we  have  amongft  us. 
'  'It  may  be  remarked,  that  this 
-work  of  Mafaccio,  from  which  he  has 
borrowed  fo  freely,  was  a  public 
work,  and  at  no  further  di  ft  a  nee  than 
Florence  :  fo  that  if  he  had  confider- 
ed  it  a  difgraceful  theft,  he  was  fure 
to  be  detected  ;  but  he  was  well  fa* 
tisfied  that  his  character  for  Inven- 
tion would  be  little  arTe&cd  by  fuch 
a  difcovery ;  nor  is  it,  but  in  the  o- 
pinion  of  thofe  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  materials  required,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  great  works  are  built. 

4  Indeed  there  was  no  other,  if  we 
except  Michael  Angelo  (whom  he 
likewife  imitated)  fo  worthy  of  his 
attention  ;  and  though  his  manner 
was  dry  and  hard,'  his  compofitions 
formal  and  not  enough  diverfified,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuftom  of  Painters  in 
that  early  period,  yet  his  works  pof- 
fefs  that  grandeur  and  fimplicity  which 
kecompanici,    and  even    fomctimes 


proceeds  from,  regularity  and  hard-' 
nefs  of  manner.  Vafari  gives  a  long 
catalogue  of  Painters  and  Sculptors, 
who  formed  their  tafte,  and  learned 
their  art,  from  ftudying  his  works ; 
amongft  thofe,  he  names  Michael 
Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Pietro 
Perugino,  Raifaelle,  Bartolomeo,  An- 
drea del  Sarto,  11  Roflb,  and  Perino 
del  Vaga. 

«  The  habit  of  contemplating  and 
brooding  over  the  ideas  of  great  ge- 
niufci,  till  you  find  yourfelf  warmed 
by  the  contact,  is  the  true  method  of 
forming  an  Artift-like  mind :  it  is 
impoflible,  in  the  prefence  of  thofe 
great  men,  to  think  or  invent  in  a  mean 
manner  ;  a  flate  of  mind  is  acquired 
that  i.s  difpofed  to  receive  thofe  ideas 
only  which  lelifli  of  grandeur  and 
fimplicity. 

«  Be  fides  the  general  advantage  of 
forming  the  tafte  by  fuch  an  inter- 
courfe,  there  is  another  of  a  parti- 
cular kind,  which  was  fugged ed  to 
me  by  the  practice  of  Raffaelle  when 
imitating  the  work  of  which  I  have 
been  fpeaking.  The  figure  of  the 
Proconful  Scrgius  Paulus  is  taken 
from  the  Felix  of  Mafaccio,  though 
one  is  a  front  figure,  and  the  other 
feen  in  profile  ;  the  action  is  likewife 
fomewhat  changed,  but  it  is  plain 
RafTaelle  had  that  figure  in  his  mind. 
There  is  a  circumftance,  indeed,  o- 
therwife  of  no  great  moment,  which 
marks  it  very  particularly  ;  Sergiut 
Paulus  wears  a  crown  of  laurel :  this 
h  hardly  rcconrileable  to  ftrict  pro- 
priety, and  the  coftume  of  which  Raf- 
faelle was  in  general  a  good  obfer- 
ver,  but  he  found  it  fo  in  Mafaccio ; 
and  that  was  the  fole  caufe  of  its  be- 
ing found  in  his  pidture:  he  was  not 
at  fo  much  pains  of  difguife  as  to 
change  it. 

*  It  appears  to  be  an  excellent  prac- 
tice thus  to  fuppofe  the  figures  wnicti 
you  wifh  to  adopt  in  the  works  of 
thofe  great  Painters  to  be  Aatues; 
and  to  give,  at  Raffaelle  hat  here  gi* 
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ven,  another  view;  taking  care  to 
prcferve  all  the  fpirit  and  grace  that 
is  in  the  original. 

4  Of  the  two  figures  of  St  Paul  be- 
forementioned,  they  are  fo  nobly  con- 
ceived by  Mafaccio,  that  perhaps  it 
was  not  in  the  power  even  of  Raffaelle 
himfelf  to  raife  and  improve  them, 
nor  has  he  attempted  it ;  but  he  has 
had  the  addrefs  to  change  in  fome 
meafure  without  diminifhing  the  gran- 
deur of  their  character  $  he  has  fub- 
ftituted  in  the  place  of  a  ferene  com- 
pofed  dignity,  that  animated  expref- 
iion  which  was  neceffary  to  the  more 
active  employment  he  has  afiigncd 
them. 

•  In  the  fame  manner  he  has  given 
more  animation  to  the  figure  of  Ser- 
gius  Paul  us,  and  to  that  which  is  in- 
troduced in  the  picture  of  St  Paul 
preaching;  of  which  little  more  than 
hints  are  given  by  Mafaccio,  which 
Raffaelle  has  nnifhed.  The  clofing 
the  eyes  of  this  figure,  which  in  Ma- 
faccio might  be  eafily  mi  Hake  n  for 
fleeping,  is  not  in  the  lead  ambigu- 
ous in  the  Cartoon  :  his  eyes  indeed 
are  clofed,  but  they  are  clofed  with 
fuch  vehemence,  that  the  agitation  of 
a  mind  perplexed  in  the  extreme  is  feen 
at  the  firft  glance.  But  what  is  mod 
extraordinary,  and  I  think  particu- 
larly to  be  admired,  is  to  fee  the  fame 
idea  continued  through  the  whole  fi- 
gure, even  to  the  drapery  ;  which  is 
lo  clofcly  muffled  about  him,  that  even 
his  hands  are  not  feen :  by  this  hap- 
py correfpondence  between  the  ex- 
preflion  of  the  countenance  and  the 
difpofition  of  the  parts,  the  figure 
appears  to  think  from  head  to  foot, 
and  is  not  unlike  the  artifice  fo  fre- 
quently pra&ifed  by  Poets,  of  ma- 
king the  found  correfpond  to  the 
fenfe.  Men  of  fuperior  talents  only 
arc  capable  of  thus  ufing  and  bring- 
ing to  bear  other  mens  minds  to  their 
own  purpofes,  or  are  able  to  make 
out  and  finifh  what  was  only  in  the 
original  a  hint  or  imperfect  concep- 


tion. Let  me  remark,  that  a  readi- 
nefs  in  taking  fuch  hints,  which  are 
always  miffed  by  the  dull  and  igno- 
rant makes  no  inconfiderable  part  of 
that  faculty  of  the  mind  which  is  call- 
ed Genius. 

'  It  often  happens,  that  hints  mar 
be  taken  and  employed  for  a  purpofc 
totally  different  from  that  which  firft 
fuggefted  the  idea. 

*  There  is  a  figure  of  a  Bacchante 
leaning  backward,  her  head  thrown 
quite  behind  her,  which  we  frequently 
fee  in  ancient  Sculpture,  and  which 
feems  to  be  a  favourite  invention,  as 
it  is  fo  frequently  repeated  in  Bas- 
relievos,  Camzos,  and  Intaglios :  it 
is  intended  to  exprefs  an  enthufiaftic, 
frantic  kind  of  joy.  This  figure  Bac- 
cio  Bandinelli  has  adopted  (and  he 
knew  very  well  what  was  worth  bor- 
rowing) for  one  of  the  Maries,  in  a 
drawing  that  I  have  of  that  Matter, 
of  the  Defcent  from  the  Crofs,  to 
exprefs  fi  antic  agony  of  grief.  It 
is  curious  to  obferve,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly true,  that  the  extremes  of  con- 
trary paffions  are  expreffed  by  the 
fame  a&ion. 

*  If  I  was  to  recommend  method  in 
any  part  of  the  ftudy  of  a  Painter,  it 
would  be  in  regard  to  invention,,  that 
young  Students  fhould  not  prefume 
to  think  themfelves  qualified  to  in- 
vent till  they  were  acquainted  with 
thofe  (lores  of  invention  the  world 
already  poffefs,  and  had  by  that 
means  accumulated  fufficient  mate- 
rials for  the  mind  to  work  with.  It 
would  certainly  be  no  improper  me- 
thod of  forming  the  mind  of  a  young 
Art  id,  to  begin  with  fuch  exercifea 
as  the  Italians  call  a  Pafticcio,  a  com* 
pofition  of  the  different  excellencies 
which  are  difperfed  in  all  other  works 
of  the  fame  kind. 

'  It  is  not  fuppofed  that  he  is  to  flop 
here ;  but  to  acquire  by  this  means 
the  art  of  fele&ing  firft  what  is 
truly  excellent  in  Art,  and  then  what 
is  ftill  more  excellent  Iatfettax*.**  ^ 
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tafk  which,  without  this  previous 
itudy,  he  will  be  but  ill  qualified  to 
perform. 

*  The  inftant  you  lofe  fight  of  Na- 
ture, you  are  all  abroad  at  the  mercy 
of  every  gull  of  fafhion,  without 
knowing  or  feeing  the  point  to  which 
you  ought  to  fleer. 

*  The  art  of  feeing  Nature,  or  in 
other  words,  the  art  of  ufing  Models, 
is  in  reality  the  great  object,  the 
point  to  which  all  our  iludies  arc  di- 
rected. As  for  the  power  of  being 
able  to  do  tolerably  well,  from  prac- 
tice alone,  let  it  be  valued  according 
to  its  worth.  But  I  do  not  fee  in 
what  manner  it  can  any  way  contri- 
bute towards  producing  more  correct 


or  more  excellent  finifhed  picture!. 
Works  deferving  this  character  never 
were,  nor  ever  will  be,  produced  by 
memory  alone ;  and  I  will  venture  to 
fay,  that  an  Art  id  who  brings  to  his 
work  a  mind  furnifhed  with  the  ge- 
neral principles  of  Art,  and  a  taite 
formed  upon  the  bed  works  of  the 
bed  Artifts;  in  fhort,  a  man  who 
knows  in  what  the  true  excellence  of 
the  Art  confifts,  will,  with  the  af- 
fiftance  of  models,  which  we  will 
likewife  fuppofe  he  has  learned  the 
art  of  ufing,  be  an  over- match  for 
the  greatcd  Painter  that  ever  lived, 
who  (hould  be  debarred  fuch  advan- 
tages.' 


Poefrj9  by  Richard  C  has  haw;  <witb  fome  Account  of  the  Author  by 
Peregrine  PhIlips.     Bell>  London,  8vo. 


THE  motives  for  the  prefent  pub- 
lication are  contained  in  the 
following  words,  taken  from  the  ad- 
drefs  to  the  reader  : 

4  The  Editor  introduces  to  pub- 
lic confideration  part  of  the  poeti- 
cal works  of  an  author  very  little 
known ;  to  which  he  has  been  en- 
couraged by  the  favourable*  recep- 
tion given  to  feveral  extracts  he 
fome  years  fince  inferted  in  the  daily 
prints,  and  by  the  many  inquiries 
that  have  been  made  in  confequence. 

'  Mr  Richard  Crashaw  lived, 
for  a  fhort  feries  of  years,  before  the 
middle  of  the  lad  century  ;  and  was 
an  object  of  refentment  to  the  Prote- 
Jfantfy  for  having  changed  his  reli- 
gion in  the  puritanical  times,  from 
the  church  of  England  to  that  of 
Rome.  Hi6  book,  containing  fome 
church- fervices,  and  doctrinal  pcr- 
fuafives  to  the  Countefs  of  Denbigh 
and  others,  was  in  a  great  jneafure 
fuppreflcd  ;  and  as  he  finifhed  %/hort 
ftudious  life,  in  the  year  1650,  the 
latter  end  whereof  was  wholly  devo- 
,ttdto  ibJitudc  and  religious  offices 


in  the  chapel  ofLoRETTo,  it  may 
not  feem  extraordinary,  that  no  friend 
or  relation  mould  have  attempted  to 
refcue  his  remembrance  from  obli- 
vion. But  fomething  is  due  to  works 
of  merit,  if  not  to  the  authors :  and 
though  it  may  be  deemed  wonderful, 
that  writers  of  eminence  in  the  Eng- 
lifh  language  mould  have  joined  in  a 
poetical  confederacy  to  dived  this 
poor  gentleman  or  his  rights,  arid 
drefs  themfelve8  in  his  borrowed 
robes,  without  the  fmalleit  acknow- 
ledgement ;  yet  how  much  will  the 
wonder  increafe,  when  the  fweeted 
verfifier,  declaredly  at  lead  of  the 
fame  perfuafion,  is  found  among  the 
number;  for  whoever  reads  Mr  Pope's 
epitaph  on  Elijah  Fenton,  will  be 
obliged  to  confefs,  that  he  has  not 
only  adopted  the  thoughts,  but  in 
fome  places  the  very  words  of  our 
author's  epitaph  on  Mr  Ashton: 
Pope's  faint  praife  might  therefore 
be  (he  mod  probable  means  of  fecre- 
ting  his  obligations  to  One,  wliom 
he  affects  rather  to  contemn,  which 
appears  by  his  eprdolary  comfeon- 
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dence  upon  this  fubject.  with  H. 
Cromwell,  Efq.  For  the  fake  of  tan- 
dour  it  is  fubjoincd.  Nor  is  this  all ; 
for  Mi  it  on  fold  his  copy  of  the  Para' 
dife  Loft,  April  27.  1667,  above  20 
years  after  the  firft  appearance  of 
Crash aw's  Sofpctto  d'Herode;  and 
the  reader  will  difcover  how  fervice- 
able  to  that  fublime  writer  it  mud 
have  been  :  with  forrow  are  we  con- 
ft rained  to  add,  he  will  not  difcover, 
that  the  fervice  derived,  or  even  the 
name  of  the  author,  was  ever  acknow- 
ledged.* 

Mr  Philips  further  adds, 
«  The  moil  re fp enable  of  men 
and  of  writers,  Dr  Jobnfon,  in  his 
life  of  Milton  fays,  *  He  was  natu- 
rally a  thiuker  for  himfelf,  confi- 
dent of  his  own  abilities,  and  dif- 
dainful  of  help  or  hindrance :  he 
did  not  refufe  admiflion  to  the 
thoughts  or  images  of  his  predecef- 
fors,  but  he  did  not  feek  them. 
From  his  contemporaries  he  neither 
courted  nor  received  fupport  ; 
there  is  in  his  writings  nothing  by 
which  the  pride  of  other  authors 
might  be  gratified,  or  favour  gain- 
ed ;  no  exchange  of  praife,  nor  fe- 
licitation of  fupport/  But  would 
he  great  and  learned  critic  have  ad- 
vanced as  much  if  the  Sofpetto  d' He- 
rode  had  happened  to  have  come  un- 


der his  penetrating '  obfervation  ?— 
certainly  not.' 

Our  author  tranferibes  the  2 2d  let* 
ter  of  the  8  th  volume  of  Pope's  works, 
in  which  Pope  fpeaks  very  (lightly 
of  Cramaw.    Pope  concludes  thus : 

'  I  will  j  11ft  obferve,  that  the  bed 
'  pieces  of  this  author  are,  A  para- 
'  phrafe  on  Pfalm  xxiii.  On  Leflius, 
4  Epitaph  onMrd/bton,  IVi/hes  to  his 
'  fuppofed  miftrefs,  and  the  Dies  Ira* 

The  reader  mud  determine,  fays 
Mr  Philips, 

1  Whether  Mr  Pope  has  mention- 
ed the  bed  pieces ;  on  the  contrary, 
whether  many  much  fuperior  are  not 
to  be  met  with  in  the  little  work  be- 
fore us  ;  and  if  fo,  what  fair  reafon 
could  there  be  for  fuch  a  partial  fe- 
leaion? 

*  I  believe  the  reader  will  be.of  my 
opinion,  as  well  as  Mr  Philips's, 
both  that  the  Sofpetto  d'Herode, 
(which  by  the  bye  appears  to  be  a 
tranflation  from  the  Italian)  is  fuch 
a  poem,  as  Pope,  with  all  his  me- 
rit, could  not  have  written  ;  and 
that  Milton  (fertainry  had  feen  it, 
and  taken  from  it.  I  think  this 
will  appear  evidently  in  the  ftanza  I 
wall  tranferibe ;  and  to  make  it  more 
evident,  I  have  marked  in  Italics 
what  appears  to  me  palpably  to 
have  been  imitated  by  Milton. 


The  fubjed  is  the  murder  of  the  Innocents. 

I. 
*  Mufe,  now  the  fervant  of  foft  loves  no  more, 
Hate  is  thy  theme,  and  Herod  ;  whofe  unblcfl 
Hand — what  dares  not  jealous  greatnefs ! — tore 
A  thoufand  fweet  babes  from  their  mothers9  bread, 
The  blooms  of  martyrdom  !* 

The  fird  fecne  Pandemonium. 

V. 
«  Below  the  bottom  of  the  great  dhft» 
There  where  one  centre  reconciles  all  things, 
The  world's  profound  heart  pants :  there  placed  is 
Mifchief'%  old  rnqfter  !  clofc  about  him  clings 
A  curl'd  knot  of  embracing  (hakes,  that  kifs 
His  correfpondent  cheeks:  thefc loathfome  firings 
Hold  the  perverfe  prince  in  eternal  ties* 
Fad  bound,  £nce  firil  he  forfeited  t\\e  lY\e%. 
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€  His  eyes,  the  fullen  dens  of  death  and  night, 
Startle  the  dull  air  with  a  difmal  red : 
Such  his  fell  glances  as  the  fatal  light 
Of  flaring  comets,  that  look  kingdoms  dead ! 
From  his  black  noflrils,  and  blue  lips,  in  fpite 
Of  hell's  own  (link,  a  worfer  flench  is  fpread. 

His  breath  hell's  lightning  is !  and  each  deep  groan 
Difdains  to  think  that  heaven  thunders  alone  ! 

IX. 

*  Three  rigorous  virgins  waiting  flill  behind 
Aflitl  the  throne  of  th'  iron-fcepter'd  king: 
With  whips  of  thorns,  and  knotty  vipers  twin'd, 
They  roufe  him,  when  his  rank  thoughts  need  a  fling  : 
Their  locks  are  beds  of  uncomb'd  fnakes,  that  wind 
About  their  fhady  brows  in  wanton  rings. 

Thus  reigns  the  wrathful  king ;  and  while  he  reigHs, 
His  fceptre  and  himfelf  both  he  difdains.' 

Satan  hears  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  its  confequences. 

XVIII. 

*  Struck  with  thefe  great  concurrences  of  things. 
Symptoms  fo  deadly  unto  death  and  him, 

Fain  would  he  have  forgot  what  fatal  flings 
Eternally  bind  each  rebellious  limb ! 
He  fhook  himfelf,  and  fpread  his  fpacious  wings, 
Which,  like  two  bofom'd  fails,  embrace  the  dim 
Air  with  a  difmal  (hade ;  but  all  in  vain, — 
Of  fturdy  adamant  is  his  flrong  chain  ! 

XIX. 
'  While  thus  heaven's  higheft  counfels,  by  the  low 
Footfteps  of  their  effects,  he  trae'd  too  well. 
He  toft  his  troubled  eyes  ;  embers  that  glow 
Now  with  new  rage,,  and  wax  too  hot  for  hell. 
With  his  foul  claws  he  fene'd  his  furrowM  brow, 
And  gave  a  ghaftly  (brick,  whofe  horrid  yell 

Ran  trembling  through  the  hollow  vaults  of  night, 
The  while  his  twilled  tail  he  gnaw'd  for  fpite  ! 

XXV. 

•  While  new  thoughts  boil'd  in  his  enraged  breaft, 
His  gloomy  bofom's  darkeft  character 

Was  in  his  fhady  forehead  feen  exprefl : 
The  forehead's  fhade  in  grief's  expreffiou  there, 
Is,  what  in  figns  of  joy  among  the  blcft, 
The  face's  light'ning,  or  a  fmile  is  here  : 

Thofc  flings  of  care  that  his  flrong  heart  opprcft, 
A  defperate,  Oh  me  I  drew  from  his  deep  breaft, 

XXVI. 

•  Oh  we  I  thus  bellow'd  he,  Ob  me!  what  great 
Portents  before  mine  eyes  their  powers  advance  ; 
And  ferve  my  purer  fight  only  to  beat 

JDcAvfl  my  proud  though  and  taut  it  itt  a  trance  ?  - 
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Frown  I ; — and  can  great  Nature  keep  her  feat, 
And  the  gay  ftars  lead  on  their  golden  dance  ? 

Can  his  attempts  above  (till  profp'rous  be, 

Aufpicious  dill,  in  fpite  of  hell  and  me  ? 

XXVII. 
«  He  has  my  heaven  ? — what  would  he  more  ?— whofe  bright 
And  radiant  fceptre  this  bold  hand  fhould  bear, 
And,  for  the  never-fading  fields  of  light, 
My  fair  inheritance  I  he  confines  me  here, 
To  this  dark  houfe  of  (hades,  horror,  and  night, 
To  draw  a  long-liv'd  death  ;  where  all  my  cheer 

Is  the  folemnity  my  forrow  wears, 

That  mankind's  torment  waits  upon  my  tears. 

XXVIII. 

*  Dark,  dufky  man,  he  needs  would  (ingle  forth, 
To  make  the  partner  of  his  own  pure  ray  : 

And  fhould  we  pow'rs  of  heaven,  fpirits  of  worth. 
Bow  our  bright  heads  before  a  king  of  clay  I 
It  fhall  not  be,  faid  I,  and  clomb  the  north, 
Where  never  wing  of  angel  yet  made  way : 

IVhat  though  I  mift  my  blew,  yet  Iftrook  high; 

And  to  dare  fomctbing—is  fame  viclory. 

XXIX. 

*  Is  he  not  fatisfied  !  means  he  to  wrefl 
Hell  from  me  too,  and  fack  my  territories  ? 
Vile  human  nature  means  he  not  t'inveft, 

O  my  defpite,  with  his  divined  glories  ? 
And  rifing  with  rich  fpoils  upon  his  breaft, 
With  his  fair  triumphs  fill  all  future  (lories  ? 

Muft  the  bright  arms  of  heav'n  rebuke  thefe  eyei ! 

Mock  me,  and  dazzle  my  dark  myfleries  ? 

XXX. 
'  Art  thou  not  Lucifer  ?  be,  to  whom  the  droves 
Offtars,  that  gild  the  morn,  in  charge  were  given  ? 
The  nimblcft  of  the  light' ning-ivinged  loves  ? 
The  fair  eft,  and  the  fir  ft -born  finite  of  heaven  ? 
Look  in  what  pomp  the  miftrefs  planet  moves 
Rev'rently,  circl'd  by  the  leffer  feven  ; 

Such,  and  fo  rich,  the  flames  that  from  thine  eyes, 

Opprcft  the  common  people  of  the  ikies. 

XXXI. 
'  Ah  wretch !  what  boots  thee  to  caft  back  thy  eyes, 
Where  dawning  hope  no  beam  of  comfort,  (hows  ? 
While  the  rcfleclion  of  thy  forepaft  joys, 
Renders  thee  double  to  thy  prefent  woes  ; 
Rather  make  up  to  thy  new  miferies, 
And  meet  the  mifchiefs  that  upon  thee  grow. 

If  hell  muft  mourn,  heav'n  Aire  fhall Tympathize  ! 

What  force  cannot  effect,  fraud  fhall  devife. 

XXXII. 
f  And  yet  whofe  force  fear  1 1  have  I  fo  kfi 
Mjfitft  myjlrength  too  with  my  irmcccnct  * 
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Come  try  who  darts,  /&«--V,  Earth,  whate'er  do&  boafl 
A  borrowed  being,  mak?  thy  bold  defence  : 
Come  thy  Creator  too,  what  though  it  coft 
Mt  yet  a  fecond  fall  ?  We'd  try  our  ftrengths : 
Hcav'n  faw  us  ftrugglc  once;  as  brave  a  fight 
Earth  now  mould  fee,  and  tremble  at  the  fight  ! 

XXXIII. 
•  Thus  fpoke  th'impatient  prince,  and  made  a  paufc : 
Uii*  foul  hags  rais'd  their  heads,  and  clafp'd  their  hand*  ; 
And  all  the  powers  of  hell  in  full  applaufe 
FlourinYd  their  fnakes,  and  toft  their  flaming  brands. 
We,  faid  the  horrid  fillers,  wait  thy  laws, 
TV  obfequious*  handmaids  of  thy  high  commands: 
Be  it  thy  part,  hell's  mighty  ioH,  to  lay 
On  us  thy  dread  command? ;  cms  to  obey. 

XXXIV. 
'  What  thy  dlefl?,  what  thefe  hand*  c*n  do, 
Thou  mad'ft  bold  proof  upon  the  brow  of  zieav'n  ; 
Nor  fliould'ft  thou  bate  in  pride,  becaufe  that  now 
To  thefe  thy  footy  kingdoms  thou  art  driven  : 
Let  heaven9 1  Lord  chide  ahtve  buder  than  thou 
In  language  of  hit  thunder,  thou  aft  even 
With  him  Below  :  here  thou  art  lord  alone, 
Boundlefs  and  abfolute  : — hell  is  all  thine  cwn  P 


Moral  and  Sentimental  EJfayt  on  Mifcellanecuf  fubjeclt,  written  in  retirement 
on  the  hanks  of  the  BretJta  in  the  Venetian  State.     By  J.  W.  C — t — ss  ef 
R — s — y,  2  volt  \lmo.  London j  RoIi/on. 


rTm%  H  E  public,  but  efpecially  the 
•*-  fair  fex,  arc  much  obliged  lo  the 
lively  author  of  thefe  EfTays  for  this 
agreeable  publication.  They  may  be 
confidered  as  the  "  fentiviental  re- 

flettimi  of  a  lady  retired  from  the 
great  world,  in  which  (he  has  (hone 
on  the  feme  of  her  understanding, 
her  amiable  qualities,  and  the  graces 
of  her  pcrfon,"  compofed  in  her 
peaceable  retreat.  On  that  account 
they  carry  a  conviction  along  with 
them,  which  can  fcldom  attend  the 
fpeculations  of  the  philofophcr,  who 
has  been  confined  to  his  ftudy  for 
the  grcatcft  part  of  his  life,  and  who 
draws  his  knowledge  of  mankind  from 
books  alone. 

The  fubjc&s  on  which  this  Lady 
haschofen  to  employ  her  pen  arc  va- 

ttQUB.      Gay  or   ferious,  lively'  or 
grave,  /he  treats  them  with  cqui  de- 


licacy and  elegance :  and,  bating  a 
few  gallicifms,  which  her  fituation  in 
life  may  eafily  excufe,  her  ftyle  of 
writing  is  well  adapted  to  the  fubjedts 
on  which  file  treats. 

The  following  extracts  will,  we 
flatter  ourfelves,  confirm  the  opinion 
we  have  given. 

From  the  Effay  on  Reputation. 
"  Women,  when  excepted  from  the 
preceding  claflcs  ( flat cf men,  men  of 
learning,  and  mechanics),  in  which  a 
very  fmall  number  hazard  any  pre- 
tentions, find  lefs  difficulty  in  ac- 
quiring reputation  than  men  do.  Do* 
cile  in  the  character  of  daughter*! 
fubmiflive  in  that  of  wives,  and  ten- 
der as  mothers,  it  is  in  fulfilling 
thefe  relations  that  we  become  re- 
fpe&able.  But  it  is  not  our  ddtina- 
tion  to  make  any  other  noifie  in  the 
w w\&,  taut  taax  ^  ^toffing  coodenv- 
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natron  in  cafes  that  efientially  concern' 
the  honour  of  the  fex.     There  is  an- 
other fort  of  reputation  which  gives 
us  more  confequence  in  fociety,  and 
to  which  we  all  afpire  ;  that  of  ami- 
able   women.      The   corruption    of 
manners  has  given  rife  to  an  opinion, 
that  it  is  impoftible  to  be  amiable  and 
eftimahle  at  the  fame  time.     Many 
women  have  neglected  the  mod  emi-. 
nent    qualities,    to    run    after  thofe 
which  are  bell  received,  without  ha- 
ving,  however,  been  able  to   attain 
them :   but   I  have  feen  women  who 
have    pqiTefftd    both    one    and   the 
either  at  the  fame  time,  let  our  liber- 
tines fay  what  they  will.     The  mod 
beautiful  varnim  never  mines  fo  bright 
as  when  it  covers  the  beft  defigns : 
amiaolenefe  never  charms  fo  effectual- 
ly as  when   it  accompanies  the  mod 
folid  qualities.     Women !  do  you  de- 
fire  to  merit,  and  infallibly  to  attain, 
the  moil   Catisfactory  of  all   reputa- 
tions, that  of  amiablenefs  ?  It  i*  by 
foftnefs  of  manners,  by  good  humour, 
by  gaiety,  we  give  that  beft  polifh  t6 
our  wit,  which  renders  it  at  once  con- 
fpicuuus  and  agreeable  in  converfa- 
tion.     Volatility  and  grace  are  cha- 
racteriflic  of  our  fex  :  if  we  are  ever 
fo  little  guided  by  judgment,  the  de- 
fire  of  plcafmg  renders  us  amiable, 
without  any  facrifice  to  the  delicacy 
of  ourfituations.  Cultivate  perfonsof 
merit :  it  is  theirs  to  dij^enfe  repu- 
tation :  and  in  the  choice  of  her  firft 
friends  it  is  that  a  woman  announ- 
ces her  own  character  to  the  world. 
What  difficulty  to  retrieve  a  falfe  ftep 
made  by  a  bad  choice  in  our  youth  \ 
On  the  other  hand,  how  many  falfe 
Heps  have  been  pardoned,  when  re- 
fpectable  and  fubilantial  friends  have 
been    ready    to    defend    or    palliate 
them,  in  a  woman  whom  they  have 
thought  worthy  of  their  cfteem  ?  In 
Italy  efpecially,    the  vine  has  need 
of  the  elm  to  ferve  it  for  fupport,  to 
lift  it  above  the  reach  of  ram  hands* 
.and  enable  it  to  difplay  the  richnefs 
of  its  foliage,  and  the  beauty  of  hs 
Vol.  I.  N°*. 


fruit  :  without  which  it  would  often 
creep  on  the  ground,  and  be  trodden 
under  foot  by  every  pafTenger,  who 
would  fcarcely  deign  to  pluck  its  de- 
fpifed  grapes. 

On  Laughing.  "  None  but  fools 
laugh  fo  much  at  their  eafe,  Made- 
moiftlle,"  faid  a  very  grave  lady  to 
her  daughter,  "  you  have  always  a 
laugh  on  your  face.  At  fixteen  it  it 
undoubtedly  allowable  to  fmile  :  but 
loud  burfls  of  laughter  are  indecent  | 
they  indicate  a  vacancy  of  mind,'* 
This  lei  Ion  difpkafed  me.  An  affected 
fmile  is  odious  :  it  (hows  the  little-. 
nefs  of  the  mind,  and  the  impofture 
of  education,  in  a  point  of  view  the 
moll  exceptionable,  that  of  diflimu- 
lation.  It  is  beft  that  young  people 
mould  laugh  freely.  The  impref- 
fion  of  thofe  ideas,  which  are  firft 
engraven  on  young  minds,  will  in- 
fluence their  characters  ever  after- 
wards. The  man  whofc  mind  mail  have 
received  early  impreflions  of  gaiety, 
may  experience  many  contradictions 
in  the  events  of  life,  without  being  fo>- 
foured  as  to  hate  his  fellow-creatures.. 
A  young  man,  on  the  .contrary, 
who  never  laughs,  nor  gives  into  the 
hoify  hilarity  of  thofe  of  his  own 
age,  who  ponders  his  firft  ideas,  and 
always  clothes  them  with  feriou* 
reflections,  offers  no  good  prefage 
of  his  future  character.  Not  be-' 
ing  moved  by  thofe  frivolities  which, 
intereft  his  companions,  he  will  be- 
come contemptuous.  From  the  con- 
tempt of  men,  he  will  eafily  pafs  to 
that  of  their  moft  rtfptctable  conven- 
tions. Harduefs,  and  even  ferocity 
of  character,  will  infenfibly  eftabliftt 
thcmfelves,  and  lead  to  thofe  acts  of 
atrocioufnefs,  which  fever  the  bonds 
of  focietv,  and  excite  its  confterna- 
tion. 

"  I  have  laughed  a  good  deal  in 
my  youth  :  my  behaviour  carried  in 
it  the  fran knefs  of  confidence  ;  and  I 
have  had  no  reafon  to  repent  it. 

"  The  fmile  of  diffimulatioatftakft* 
no  part  of  voy  cWx^cXtx  \  \  ^n*  ^o^ 

4  I  «^ 
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opinion  openly  upon  all  matters 
which  I  think  I  underftand ;  and, 
when  I  do  not  underftand  them,  I  ei- 
ther have  courage  enough  to  afk  an 
explanation,  or  1  hold  my  tongue,  if 
my  curiofity  is  not  moved. — As  to 
the  focial  fmile  of  approbation,  I 
have  no  objection  to  indulging  it.  I 
Jove  my  fellow-creatures,  efpecial- 
}y  my  own  fcx ;  and  I  enjoy  a 
very  feniiblc  pleafure  when  1  can, 
either  by  my  voice  or  geihire,  fet  off 
to  advantage,  fome  trait  of  their 
underftandings  or  fentiments.  The 
geflure  which  accompanies  a  fmile 


is  very  efficacious  to  that  purpofe :  it 
gives  encouragement,  and  is  adopted 
with  fuccefs.  That  fmile  of  appro- 
bation which  the  ftolen  glance  of  a  ti- 
mid woman  meets  with  on  the  impo- 
fmg  countenance  of  a  perfon  (he  re- 
fpe&s,  raifes  her  infinitely  in  her  own 
eyes,  and  foftcrs  that  felf-efteem, 
which,  I  believe,  is  necefTary  to  ren- 
der ourfclves  eftimablc  to  others. 

"  Affert  then  the  rights  of  your 
feafon  of  life  :  laugh  with  all  your 
hearts,  charming  and  ingenuous  girU ! 
The  time  for  failing  comes  but  too 
fuon  :  do  not  therefore  anticipate  it. 

L. 
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TH  E  original  poems  contained  in 
this  collection  are  eight  in  num- 
ber, and  only  fill  up  36  pages  of  the 
book.  The  remaining  pages  are  oc- 
cupied with  tranflations  of  Italian 
fonncts,  and  of  a  few  of  the  odes  of 
Horace. 

When  we  mention  original  poems, 
we  mean  only  to  diftinguifh  them 
from  tranflations  j  for  wc  have  fel- 
dom  met  with  any  which  could  lefs 
lay  claim  to  that  title  than  thofe  con- 
tained in  the  prefent  collection.  The 
'  personification  and  description  of  dc- 
fpair,  of  persecution,  of  anger,  &c. 
in  his  firfl  ode,  prefent s  us  with  no* 
thing  either  new  or  poetical;  but  the 
idea  of  the  cracking  of  iron  fcourges 
racking  the  harrowed  foul  of  the  guil- 
ty wretch,  may,  we  believe,  be  ranked 
8*  an  original  thought. 

'*  Iron  fci. urges  rr«ui»d  him  crack  * 

••  In  dreams  his  harrnw'r!  f >ul  to  r.ick.-* 

In  his  poem  on  the  "  Beneficial  ef- 
fe£\s  of  Inoculation,"  from  which 
much  was  to  be  expected,  we  find 
little  to  admire,  though  we  are  told 
it  obtained  one  of  the  chancellor's 
prizes  at  Oxford  111  1772.  Such  lines 
n$  the  fallowing  are  at  lead  obfeure. 


"  Fiend  fierce  as  this  ne'er  faw  aftoniOi'i 

Time 
"  Creep  from  old  Nilus*  monfter- teeming 

nime ;" 

At  firft  reading,  we  imagined  afto- 
niflud  Time  was  the  perfon  who  crept 
out. 

Of  the  elegy  on  Lord  Lytteltoo, 
little  can  be  faid,  but  what  may  be 
applied  to  every  elegy  that  ever  was 
written  on  the  death  of  a  poet.— 
Tears  flow  in  abundance— Melpo- 
mene is  invoked— Fame  is  called, 
and  my  Lord's  eloge  is  pronounced 
with-  the  ufual  Solemnities. 

The  other  poems  fcem  to  be  in 
that  happy  (late  of  mediocrity,  which 
containing  nothing  praifc- worthy) 
have  equally  little  to  be  blamed. 

The  tranflations  of  Italian  fofinett 
into  Englifh  veife  have  in  general 
been  very  indifferently  received;  and 
the  prefent  publication  does  not  pro* 
mife  to  render  them  more  popular- 
Whatever  merit  thefc  poems  may 
have  in  their  original  drefs,  in  their 
prefent  ornaments  they  make  but  a 
forry  figure. 

As  for  the  tranflations  from  Ho- 
race, they  have  at  leaft  the  merit  ofbe* 

in; 
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fag  abundantly  literal.  Someofthem^ 
however,  particularly  that  of  the  1 3th 
Ode,  book  iv.  may  juftly  claim  a 
higher  degree  of  praife. — The  follow- 
ing we  fclcct  as  being  one  of  the  morteft, 

To  LtJiQnoc. 
How  long  yon  or  I  may  live, 

Wifti  not,  fair  one{  to  explore, 
Nor  if  fate  may  deign  to  give 

Another  winter  to  our  Sore, 

Wifer  cares  to  us  belong, 

The  present  moments  to  enjoy; 

Then  with  wine,  and  d*nce,  and  fong, 
Wc'H  the  happy  hours  employ 


Come!  nor  let  us  fondly  deem 

That  future  joys  onr  blifs  will  crown; 

What's  beyond  is  but  a  dream— 
The  prefeutonly  is  our  own. 


Before  taking  leave  of  our  author, 
we  beg  leave  to  queftion  the  pro- 

thefc, 
con- 
ceal i"    •«    fhades,    fade  ;"    "  tear, 


priety    of    fuch   ryhmes    as    1 
••*  fwell'd,  concealM  ;"  "  vail, 


prayer ;"    «* 
car:''  &c. 


yore,  power  y 


.»»  « 


air. 


N. 
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Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caufet  of  Fever,    life,   by  Caleb  DiCkin< 

son,  M.  ZX  8vo,  3s.  Ellht%  Edinburgh. 


THE  author's  chief  purpofe  in 
this  treat ife  is  to  confider  the 
prcfent  Theory  of  Fever  as  efta- 
blifhed  by  Dr  Cullen,  and  to  point 
out  certain  parts  of  it  as  being  in  his 
opinion  faulty  or  ill-grounded. 

The  proximate  caufe  of  fever,  ac- 
cording to  Dr  Cullen,  confifts  in  a 
fpafm  of  the  extreme  veffela.  Dr 
Jpickinfon  endeavours  to  demonftrate 
that  this  fpafm  deferves  no  more  to 
t>e  confidered  as  the  proximate  caufe 
of  the  difeafe,  than  the  heat,  third, 
quicknefs  of  pulfe,  or  other  conco- 
mitant fymptoms ;  and  aflcrts,  that  in 
many  cafes  no  fuch  fpafm  does  exift ; 
the  patient,  on  the  contrary,  through 
the  whole  of  the  difeafe,  finking  un- 
der colliquative  fweaU.  Our  author, 
therefore,  adhering  to  the  fyftem  of 
Gaubius,  founds  his  idea  of  the  dif- 
eafe on  a  knowledge  of  its   remote 


caufe s ;  and  defines  it,  That  ftate 
of  body  induced  by  the  operation) 
of  thefe  caufes  ;  and  which,  accord- 
ing to  him.,  confifts  always  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  debility.  In  fupport 
of  this  opinion,  he  has  fele&ed  a  va- 
riety of  quotations  from  very  refpcc« 
table  authorities. 

He  then  proceeds  to  deduce  his 
method  of  cure  ;  and  laying  afide, 
for  reafons  affigned,  the  cxiftence  of 
a  vis  medicatrix  naturae,  and  its 
attendant  re-action,  the  only  indica- 
tion he  forms  is,  to  remove  that  (late 
of  debility  which  conftitutes  the  dif- 
eafe; and  concludes  with  fome  ob- 
fervations  upon  the  queftion,  Whether 
an  actual  ftate  of  putrefaction  in  the 
fluids  Can  exift  during  life  ?  If  he  haa 
not  adduced  many  new  facts  on  this 
head,  he  has  at  leaft  ftated  moil  of 
tnem  in  a  clear  point  of  view. 


flan  for  regulating  the  Commercial  Intercourje  in  future  Between   Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.     From  the  Report  of  the  Lords  of  the  Commit  tee 
"  of  Council. 


THE  Committee  having  thus  laid 
before  your  Majefty  the  infor- 
mation they  have  received ;  and  ha- 
ving ftated  fuch  observation!  as  ap- 
peared tp  them  to  be  necefiary,  for 
{tie  purpofe  of  explaining  the  ac- 


counts, and  pointing  out  any  mis- 
takes in  the  evidence  giwn ;  it  is 
their  duty  now,  in  obedience  to  your 
Majefty's  commands,  to  offer  their 
opinion  on  the  firft  queftion  referred 
to  them  ;  that  i%%  <w*  x^^  ^to^™*-"? 
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of  reducing  the    duties  payable   in 
Great  Britain  on  the  importation  of 
goods  the   growth  and  manufacture 
of  Ireland,  to  the  fame  rate  as  the 
duties  payable  in  Ire'and  on  the  im- 
portation    of    the    like    goods    the 
growth    and   manufacture    of  Great 
Britain.     And  the  Committee  think 
it  right  to  begin  by  ohferving,  that 
fmce  the  conilitutiou  of  Ip  laud  has 
b' en  put  on  its  prefent  fouling,  it  is 
rwt  probable  that  the  people  of  that 
kingdom  will  reit  fali.  fied  with    the 
fame  fyftem  of  commerce  that  fub* 
fitted  before  that  alteration  was  made ; 
for  though  the  parliament  of  Ireland, 
iu  their  laft  feition,  rejected  the  du- 
ties that  were  propofed  for  the  pro- 
tection of    their   woollen   manufac- 
tures, they   impofed   duties  on  four 
ether  articles  of  Briiifli  commerce, 
\iz.  on  refined  fugar,  on  beer,  wire, 
and  painted  callicoes,  for  the  exprefs 
purpofe  of  encouraging  their  trade  in 
thefe  fcvcral  articles. 

And  it  appears  that  the  two  houfes 
of  parliament  of  Great  Britain  were 
of  opinion,  that  in  confequence  of 
the  change  made  in  the  liifh  confti- 
tution,  fome  new  arrangement  would 
be  neceffary  :  For.  on  the  17th  of 
May  1782,  after  having  refolved, 
that  an  act  made  in  the  fixth  year  of 
the  reign  of  his  late  Mujtily  King 
George  the  l;iift,  intituled,  "An 
A£t  for  the  belter  it  curing  the  de- 
pendency  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland 
iipon  the  crown  of  Great  Britain," 
ought  to  be  repealed ;  they  came 
immediately  to  the  following  refo- 
lution, 

"   Refolved, 

«'  That  it  is  indifpenfable  to  the 
interefts  and  happinels  of  both  king- 
doms, that  the  connection  between 
them  fliould  be  cilablilhed  bv  mutual 
confent,  upon  a  (olid  and  permanent 
baGs." 

The  prcfent  quciliou  is  not  there- 
fore, Whether  the  fyitem  of  com- 
merce, on  which  your  Majetly  has 


required  the  opinion  of  the  Commit- 
tee is  better  or  worfe  than  that  which 
cxiiled  before  the  change  made  in  the 
liilh  ccniihution  ?  but,  Whether  it  is 
better  than  that  which,  if  tome  airree-* 
ment  it*  not  made,  is  likely  now  to 
take  place  ? 

It  appears  to  the  Committee,  that 
in  arranging  the  commercial  inter- 
courfe  in  future  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  there  are  but  three  plans 
that  c*n  poflibly  be  adopted. 

Fuft,  That  the  ports  of  each 
kingdom  mould  be  open  to  goods, 
the  growth  and  manufacture  of  the 
other,  free  from  all  duties,  except 
thofe  of  excife,  and  other  internal  dut 
ties. 

As  there  are  certainly  articles  of 
Commerce  in  which  each  country 
has  a  decided  advantage,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  fuch  a  plan  woidd  occa- 
sion the  ruin  of  many  of  your  Maje- 
fly's  fubjc&s  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  introduce  an  immediate 
convulfion  in  the  commerce  of  the 
two  kingdoms. 

The  fecond  plan  is,  That  each 
kingdom  fhould  for  the  future  pro-? 
cecd  in  making  fuch  regulations,  and 
impofing  fuch  duties  on  the  importa- 
tion of  goods,  the  growth  or  manu- 
facture of  the  other,  as  their  refpec- 
tive  legislatures  fhall,  in  their  wif- 
dom,  think  neceflary  for  the  protec- 
tion and  improvement  of  their  own 
commerce.  This  plan,  which  will 
probably  be  followed,  if  fome  agree- 
ment is  not  made,  will  be  the  fource 
of  perpetual  difTcntions ;  will  necef- 
faiily  tend  to  feparate  each  country 
farther  from  the  other  ;  and*  in  a 
courfe  of  years,  will  place  them,  in 
their  commercial  relation  to  each 
othe*',  in  the  (late  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

The  third  plan  it,  That  the  two 
kingdoms  agree  on  certain  moderate 
duties,  to  be  impofed  on  the  imppi^- 
tation  of  goods,  the  growth  and  ma-i 
nufafture  of  tl*e  other ;  fuch  at  w$ 
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fecure  a  due  preference  in  the  home 
market,  to  the  like  articles  of  its 
own  growth  and  manufacture  ;  and 
yet  leave  to  the  litter  kingdom  ad 
vantages,  though  not  equal  to  its 
own,  yet  ftiperior  to  thofe  granted 
to  any  foreign  country.  The  duties 
now  payable  on  Britiih  goods  im- 
ported into  Iceland,  feem,  by  their 
moderation,  us  well  adapted  to  an- 
fwer  this  purpofe  as  any  that  Could 
be  devifed  ;  but  to  make  this  fyftera 
complete,  there  mould  be  added  pro- 
per regulations  with  refpect  to  boun- 
ties in  future,  and  with  refpect  to  the 
duties  on  raw  materials  imported  into 
each  kingdom. 

It  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Com 
mittee,  a  great  recommendation  of 
thii  plan,  tlut  if  it  mould  now  be 
carried  into  execution,  and  become 
the  fyfltm,  to  which  both  countries 
mail  be  bound  hereafter  to  conform, 
it  will  fecure  them  in  future  from 
thofe  unpleafant  contefts,  to  which, 
Jn  purfuit  of  their  refpect  ive  inte- 
refts,  they  may  othcrwife  be  exp  >- 
fed :  and  your  Majelly,  as  fovcreign 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  will  be  relie- 
ved from  the  difagreeablc  fituation  of 
having  law*  preferred  to  you  by  their 
refpective  Houfcs  of  Parliament  for 
your  royal  aflent,  which,  though 
beneficial  to  one  of  your  kingdoms, 
may  in  their  operation  be  highly  de- 
trimental to  the  intcretts  of  the  o- 
ther. 

The  Committee  humbly  take  leave 
to  refer  your  Majefty  to  the  informa- 
tion given  by  the  merchants  and  ma- 
nufacturers for  what  relates  to  the 
particular  branches  of  commerce  in 
which  they  are  refpectively  engaged, 
and  to  the  obfervations  made  thereon. 
They  think  it  right,  however,  in 
general  to  obferve,  that  the  duties 
intended  to  be  impofed,  according  to 
the  propofed  plan,  on  the  importation 
fnto  Great  Britain  of  goods  the  growth 
and  manufacture  of  Ireland,  appear 
tQ  them  to  be  a  fufficicnt  preference 


in  the  home  market,  which  is  the 
only  object  at  prefent  to  be  confi- 
dered ;  for  Ireland  as  well  as  Great 
Britain  has  already  a  right  to  fup- 
ply  its  own  market,  and  the  markets 
of  foreign  countries,  with  any  goods 
of  its  growth  and  manufacture,  fub- 
ject  only  to  fuch  duties  and  reftric* 
tions  as  its  own  legiflaturc  (hall  think 
proper  to  impofe. 

The  duties  impofed  by  this  plan 
on  woollen  goods  imported  from  Ire- 
land, will  be  lower  than  thofe  on 
any  other  article  of  Iriih  growth  or 
manufacture,  being  about  fix-pence 
pence  per  yard  on  old  drapery,  and 
two-pence  on  new  ;  which  is  on  an 
average  not  more  than  five  per  cent. 
and  yet  the  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers in  this  branch  of  commerce, 
whom  the  Committee  have  examined, 
appear  by  their  evidence  to  have  very 
little  apprehenfion  of  a  competition. 
The  duties  on  the  importation  of  all 
other  goods  of  the  growth  and  ma- 
nufactures of  Ireland  into  this  king* 
dom,  will,  according  to  the  propo- 
fed plan,  be  at  leait  id  per  cent,  and 
on  fome  articles  confiderably  more  ; 
which  with  the  charge  of  freight, 
infu ranee,  commiflion,  and  port- 
charges,  will,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Committee,  be  amply  fufficicnt 
to  fecure  a  due  preference  to  the 
fubjects  of  Great  Britain  in  their  own 
market ;  efpecially  if  we  add  to  what 
has  been  already  mentioned,  the  (kill 
of  cftablifticd  manufactures,  and  the 
advantages  ariling  from  long  credit 
and  great  capitals.  And  it  ought  to 
be  confidcred,  that  if  the  Irifh  mould 
be  able  to  extend  their  trade  in  fome 
branches  of  manufacture,  which  will 
probably  at  firft  be  of  the  inferior 
kinds,  where  labour  rather  than  (kill 
is  required,  the  Britiih  trader  in  re- 
turn will  have  his  advantage  in  the 
fuperior  articles  of  manufacture,  for 
which,  by  his  (kill  and  experience,  he 
may  be  better  qualified  ;  which  ad- 
vantage the  propofed  ^Utlnr?&Sm3s«. 
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to  Mm  again  (I  non- importation  a* 
greements,  or  any  new  laws  that 
might  be  othcrwife  made  to  his  de- 
triment. And  as  the  people  of  Ire- 
land increafe  in  wealth,  in  conic - 
quence  of  the  cxtenfion  thus  given  to 
their  commerce,  the  fubje&s  of  Great 
Britain  will  neceflarily  derive  advan- 
tages from  it,  by  the  larger  fale  of 
thofe  commodities  in  which  they  par- 
ticularly excel. 

The  Committee  have  alfo  taken  in- 
to confidcration  the  fecond  queition 
referred  to  them  by  your  Majelty, 
viz.  What  preferences  are  now  given 
to  the  importation  of  any  article,  the 
fprowth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
Ireland,  by  any  duty  or  prohibition 
011  the  importation,  ufe,  or  fale  of  the 
like  articles  from  foreign  parts ;  and 
how  far  it  may  be  the  in te reft  of 
Great  Britain  in  future  to  continue 
or  to  alter  the  fame. 

For  their  information  on  this  head, 
the  Committee  called  for  the  two 
following  accounts  *,  which  have 
been  prcfented  to  them  by  the  Com? 


miflioners  of  your  Majefly's  cuftomi 
in  England. 

On  contidering  the  feveral  articles 
of  Irifh  growth  and  manufacture,  to 
which,  according  to  the  foregoing 
accounts,  preferences  are  given,  it 
docs  not  appear  to  the  Committee 
that  there  is  any  reafon  at  prefent  for 
altering  the  fame  :  According  to  the 
true  principle  of  reciprocity,  the'Irirti 
ought  to  grant  the  fame  bounty  on 
Btitifh  linen  exported  from  Ireland 
as  is  now  paid  on  Iriih  linen  exported 
from  Great  Britain.  It  would  be 
very  inconvenient,  and  even  detri- 
mental to  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain,  in  its  intercourfe  with  fo- 
reign nations,  to  fay,  that  thefe  pre- 
ferences (hould  at  no  time,  and  in  no 
refped  be  altered  ;  but  the  Commit- 
tee are  of  opinion,  that  fome  fuffi- 
cient  preference  (hould  always  be  gi- 
ven to  the  foregoing  articles,  being 
the  growth  or  manufacture  of  Ire* 
land,  on  their  importation,  ufe,  or/, 
fale  in  Great  Britain. 
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Obfervations  on  the  Importance  of  the  American  Revolution^  bj  Richard 

Pricei  D.D.L.L.D, 


THIS  work  having  been  for  fome 
time  privately  circulating  in  this 
country,  excited  great  curiofity.  As 
1%  was  written  on  purpofe  to  rejoice 
with  the  Americans  on  their  fupcefs 
againft  their  mother  country,  and  to 
inftruct  them  in  the  means  of  impro- 
ving it,  an  early  publication  of  it  here 


was  not  intended.  It  certainly  was 
more  eafily  to  be  met  with  in  Ame- 
rica and  in  France  than  in  Great 
Britain.  But  the  Count  de  Mirabeau 
having,  within  thefe  two  or  -three 
weeks,  pubrifhed  a  French  edition  of 
the  Doc\a)r'B  Obfervations  in  London, 
aqd  the  Doctor,  very  probably  fore- 
feeing 


*  The  firft  account  flares  the  preference  given  the  linen  manufactures  of  Ireland,  on  ex- 
portation from  Great  Britain,  over  that  of  foreign  countries. 

On  Iriih  linen,  under  five-pence  a  yard,  from  Great  Britain  to  Africa,  America,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Gibraltar,  Minorca,  or  the  £aft  Indies,  a  bounty  of  one  hatfptnny  per  yard  it 
given ;  of  the  value  of  4  ve- pence,  and  under  fix-pence,  a  bounty  of  one  fenny  per  yard  ; 
of  the  value  of  fix-pence,  and  under  one  (billing  and  fix-pence,  a  bounty  of  three  Mf- 
femce  a  yard. 

The  fecond  account  (Tate?  the  articles  of  Irifli  produce  that  are  favoured  in  the  duties  on 

importation  into  Great  Britain.    It  is  too  large  for  infertion  here.    The  articles  arc  provi- 

(ions,  cattle,  fkins,  hides,  cable  and  cordage,  flax  and  hemp,  fail-cloth  and  canvas,  Iran, 

pitch,  tar,  and  roiin,  rape-feed  and  cakes,  wood,  yarn.     ^.Imoft  all  of  theft  arc  imported 

far,  or  with  only  a  /bull  duty;  whilft  from  France  and  other  parti  of  Europe  fome  axe 

vohibitcd,  and  mtnj  of  then  are  fubjefted  to  very  tixgt  ta<\o. 
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feeing  a  tranflation  of  them,  haften- 
ed  out  his  own  edition*  The  Doc* 
tor's  own  words  are,  "  The  danger 
"  of  a  fpurious  edition  has  now 
"  obliged  me  to  publifh  them  in  my 
'*  own  country."  Immediately  after 
this*  the  Do&or  exprefTes  his  grati-- 
titude  to  the  Count  for  his  tranfla- 
tion of  the  Obfervations  into  French. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Doc- 
tor's dedication. 

••  To  the  Free  and  United  States 
•'  of  America  :  the  following  Obfer- 
"  nations  are  humbly  offered  as  a  Laft 
"  Teftimony  of  the  good  will  of  the 
"  Author." 

The  Doctor's  great  attachment, 
Connection,  and  correfpondence  with 
America  and  France,  will  induce 
every  loyal  fubjeft,  into  whofe  hands 
his  Obfervations  may  come,  to  read 
them  with  proper  attention.  In  the 
fecond  paragraph  of  his  Obferva- 
tions, where  he  fays  the  late  war  did 
great  good,  and  has  emancipated 
one  European  country,  and  is  likely 
to  emancipate  others,  he  means,  that 
the  American  Rebellion  gave  Ireland 
an  opportunity  to  make  her  own 
terms  with  England.  What  other 
countries  are  likely  to  be  emancipated, 
we  cannot  determine  :  it  is  one  of  the 
Doctor's  dark  prophecies;  and 
perhaps  for  one  country  may  mean 
Great  Britain,  and  the  downfall 

of  NOBILITY,  HIERARCHY,  and  MO- 
NARCHY, and  the  reftoration  of  a 
commonwealth,  fuch  as  this  country 
enjoyed  in.  fo  much  perfection  the 
middle  of  the  laft  century.  As  the 
Doctor  has  mentioned  countries, 
he  means,  very  probably,  all  mo- 
narchies ;  he  therefore  is  only  a  fit 
fubjecr.  for  a  republic :  however* 
whilft  he  refides  untouched  in  this 
country,  he  is  a  living  contradiction 
to  his  own  aflertions  of  the  defpotifm 
of  government. 

At  this  time,  whilft  the  French 
money  is  circulating,  and  the  A* 
MttiCAM    emissaries  at  work   in 


Ireland,  the  Doctor's  pamphlet  has 
come  out  moft  opportunely.  His  let- 
ter to  Ireland  alfo  at  this  time  is 
another  happy  conception.  Perhaps 
the  Doctor  may  have  no  objection 
to  aid  one  defpotic  government  to 
annihilate  another  defpotic  govern- 
ment. 

The  Doctor  is  quite  cnthufiaftic 
in  his  triumphs  on  the  fuccefs  of  the 
American  Rebellion  ;  he  thinks,  that 
next  to  the  coming  of  our  Saviour 
into  the  world,  the  American  Revo- 
lution may  prove  the  moft  beneficial 
to  mankind:  but  in  his  conclufion 
he  has  fome  hypochondriacal  qualms* 
occafioned  by  accounts,  which  have 
led  him  to  fear,  that  he  has  carried 
his  ideas  of  the  Americans  too  high, 
and  deceived  himfelf  with  vifionary 
expectations.  However,  by  his  ad- 
vert i  feme  nt,  dated  the  24th  of  March, 
and  prefixed  to  his  book,  he  feems 
to  be  reftored  to  himfelf  again ;  and 
the  inexprcffiblc  mortifications  which 
occupied  him  at  his  conclufion  are 
faid  to  be  difpelled,  by  accounts 
from  perfons  the  beft  informed,  that 
no  fuch  dhTenfions  exift  in  America 
as  have  been  given  out  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that  the  people  are  happy 
under  their  new  governments. 

Tho'  the  Doctor  wanders  ftrangcly 
in  politics,  and  even  in  his  opinions 
of  the  benefits  of  the  American  Re- 
volution ;  yet  he  has  a  true  mathe- 
matical head,  whilft  he  keeps  to 
matters  of  finance  :*but  no  fooner 
does  he  quit  that  fure  road,  than  he 
appears  rather  unfettled,  and  is  very 
much  inclined  to  prophesy.  Of 
this  we  (hall  give  a  fpecimen  from; 
the  work  before  us,  on  a  fubject 
very  interefting  to  the  world,  be- 
ing a  difcovcry  which  we  have  juft 
made. 

In  the  private  edition  of  his  Ob- 
fervations, which  the  Doctor  con- 
veyed to  America,  he  aflumed  fome- 
thing  like  a  fpirit  of  divination;  and 
in  the  warmth  of  his  faac^  \i\xwk> 
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the  following  whim/ical  prediction. 
«'  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  too  ex- 
"  travagant  to  imagine,  that  ( mould 
"  civil  governments  throw  no  ob- 
«*  (lades  in  the  way)  the  progrefs  of 
•«  improvement  will  not  ceafc  till  it 
"  has  excluded  from  the  earth,  not 
"  only  vice  and  war,  but  evew 
**  death  itself,  and  reftored  that 
••  paradifaical  ttate  which,  accord- 
"  to  the  Mofaic  Hillory,  preceded 
"  our  prefent  ftate." 

When  the  Count  de  Mirabeau,  in 
tranflating  the  Observations  into 
French,  met  with  this  frolic  of  the 
Doctor's  into  the  murky  regions  of 
prophecy,  he  expunged  it  from  the 
text  of  his  author,  as  a  doctrine 
that  appeared  to  him  very  inconfifttnt 
with  found  phi lofophy.  Nay,  the  Doc- 
tor himfelf,  in  his  prefenc  edition, 
has  curtailed  it  of  its  moll  impor- 
tant part,  and  qualified  it  as  follows. 
"  It  may  not  be  too  extonragant 
u  to  expect,  that  (mould  civil  go- 
«*  vernments  throw  no  obftacles  in 
•*  the  way)  the  progrefs  of  im- 
•*  provement  will  not  ceafc  till  it 
"  has  excluded  from  the  earth 
"  most  of  its  worst  ivils,  and 
M  rettored  that  paradifaical  (late 
41  which,  according  to  the  Mofaic 
•'  Hillory,  preceded  the  prefent 
•'  ftnte." 

This  variation  in  the  two  editions, 
leaves  us  in  an  unceitainty  whether 
the  Doctor  thinks  that  fuch  a  glo- 
rious difcovery,  as  that  of  excluding 
death  from  this  world,  is  only  fit  to 
be  communicated,  in  full,  to  his  be- 
loved Americans,  or  whether  he  has 
altered  his  opinion,  and  now  really 
does  not  believe  his  own  prophefy ; 
or  whether  he  11  ill  withes  to  believe 
it,  but  yet  is  under  fome  doubts: 
this  lad  is  probably  the  cafe  ;  for  af- 
ter a  good  man  once  thinks  that  he 
has  caught  fome  portion  of  the  fpi- 
rit  of  Elijah,  it  is  a  very  hard  mat- 
ter for  him  indeed,  to  admit  that  he 

has  been  altogether  deceived  by  a 

foolifli  fpirit. 


With  refpecl  to  the  Doctor's  poli- 
tics, whatever  he  may  fay  of  the  def- 
potifm  of  Britifhminiitcrs,  we  fuppofe 
he  will  not  regret  that  they  had  not 
the  vigour  to  ptirge  tin's  kingdom  of 
thofe  malignant  incendiaries  and  par- 
ricides, who,  whilst  they  were  mel- 
tcred  in  the  bofom  of  the  ftate,  were 
daily  infulting  and  betraying  it,  by 
correfponding  with  our  encmieb,  by 
mourning  over  our  victories,  and 
triumphing  on  our  defeats.  Jf  any 
of  the  Doctor's  French  or  American 
friends  had  faid  half  as  much  in 
France  or  America  againil  the  in* 
tercfts  of  their  refpective  couiitiicsj 
as  was  faid  here  during  the  rebel- 
lion, they  would  have  been  exalted 
very  fpeedily,  as  high  as  Haman  -of 
old. 

Neither  is  the  Doctor  himfelf  fo 
unwife,  as  not  to  know  the  go- 
vernment that  is  the  fafeft  to  live 
under,  whilfl  he  is  abufmg  it  ;  o- 
therwife  he  would  have  accepted  the 
invitations  of  his  favourite  A mci ican«, 
and  gone  to  that  happy  country, 
which  he  has  called  the  Refuge  of 
the  World. 

The  Doftor  fucccflively  calls  the 
attention  of  the  United  States  to  the 
following  important  points ;  Their 
public  debts;  peace  ;  liberty;  liberty 
of  difcuffion  and  liberty  of  con- 
ference ;  education  ;  dangers  to  which 
the  States  are  expofed ;  deHts  and 
internal  wars;  unequal  diitribution uf 
property  ;  trade,  banks,  and  paper* 
credit ;  oaths  ;  negro- trade  and  fla- 
vor y. 

He  concludes :  "  Should  the  re* 
"  turn  of  peace,  and  the  pride  of  in- 
"  dependence,  lead  the  Americans  to 
"  fecurity  and  diHipation,  the  confc- 
"  quence  will  be,  that  a  revolution! 
"  which  had  revived  the  hopes  of  good 
"  men,  and  promifed  an  opening  to 
"  better  times,  will  become  a  difcouy 
"  ragement  to  all  future  efforts  in  &• 
"  vour  of  liberty ;  and  prove  only  M 
"  opening  to  a  new  fecne  of  bwM 
"  degeneracy  and  mifery." 
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«•  T  Will  not  tell  you  the  dreadful  vio- 
X  lence  which  I  offered  to  myfelf.  I  was 
a  hundred  times  upon  the  point  of  returning 
to  throw  myfelf  at  the  feet  of  Ardafire:  hut 
the  (ha me  of  appearing  irrefnhire,  the  cer- 
tainty that  I  could  not  force  myfelf  from  her 
again,  the  hahit  I  had  formed  of  impofing 
obedience  upon  my  heart  even  in  the  mod 
difficult  affairs ;  all  determined  me  to  conti- 
nue my  journey. 

•'  I  was  received  by  the  King  with  every 
mark  of  didinction.  I  was  hardly  allowed 
time  to  perceive  I  was  a  dranger.  I  made 
one  in  every  party  of  pleafure.  I  was  pre- 
ferred to  all  thofe  of  my  age;  and  there  was 
no  rank  nor  dignity  in  Margiaua  to  which  I 
night  not  afpire. 

"  I  foon  found  an  opportunity  of  (bowing 
myfelf  worthy  of  this  favourable  reception. 
The  court  of  Margiana  had  long  enjoyed  a 
profound  peace.     Information  arrived  that 
an  infinite  multitude  of  Barbarians  had  ap- 
peared upon  the  frontiers,  that  they  had  cut 
in  pieces  the  army  which  oppofed  them,  and 
were  advancing  in  full  march  to  the  capital. 
Had  the  city  been  taken  by  dorm,  the  court 
could  not  have  been  more  alarmed.     Thefe 
people  had  never  known  any  thing  but  pro- 
sperity :  They  could  not  didinguith  the  de- 
grees of  misfortune,  nor  what  can  be  retrie- 
ved from  what  is  irretrievable.     They  af- 
fcmbled  a  council  in  hade;  and  as  I  was 
near  the  King,  I  was  fummoned  to  it  like- 
wife.    The  King  was  di drafted;  nor  were 
his  councilors  lefs  Co.     It  was  clear,  that  to 
lave  ihem  was  impoflible,  except  by  refto- 
rinff  their  courage.     The  Prime  Mintfter 
fpoke  firft:  He  propofed  to  fend  the  King  to 
a  place  of  fafety,  and  then  deliver  up  the 
keys  of  the  city  to  the  general  of  the  enemy. 
He  ocean  to  alfign  his  reafons ;  and  all  the 
council  was  about  to  follow  them.     I  rofe 
while  he  was  fpeaking,  and  addrcfled  him 
thus  :  '  If  you  fpeak  one  word  more,  that 
word  (hall  he  your  lad.     A   high-fpirited 
Prince,  and  all  thefe  brave  men  here,  muft 
not  lofe  time  fo  precious  in  lidening  to  your 
dadardly  counfcls.'     And  turning  to   the 
King :  *  A  great  (late,  my  Lofd,  does  not 
fall  at  one  blow.  You  poflefs  numberlefs  re- 
Iburces;  and  though  you  had  not  one  left, 
would  you  deliberate  with  this  man,  whe- 
ther yon  ought  to  die,  or  follow  mean  and 
difgracefol  confels  ?  My  friends,  I  fwear  with 
you,  to  defend  the  King  to  my  lateft  breath. 
Let  us  follow  him ;  let  us  arm  the  people ; 
and  impart  to  tbem  that  courage  with  which 
we  are  infpired  ourfelves.' 
Jbe  city  was  put  in  a  poftore  of  defence ; 
FoJ.ttt»4* 


and  I  feized  upon  in  out- pod  with  a  troop 
of  chofen  men,  compofed  partly  of  natives 
and  partly  of  my  own  brave  followers.  W« 
defeated  feveral  of  the  enemy's  parties.  A 
body  of  cavalry  intercepted  their  convoys* 
They  had  no  engines  with  them  for  be* 
fieging  the  city.  Our  army  incrcafed  every 
day.  They  retired;  and  Margiana  was  de- 
livered. 

"  In  the  noife  and  tumult  of  this  court,! 
tailed  only  falfe  joys.  Wherever  I  call  my 
eyes,  Ardafire  was  wanting,  and  my  heart 
turned  conftantly  towards  her.  I  had  known 
my  happinefs,  and  I  had  fled  from  it ;  I  had 
abandoned  real  pleasures  in  purfuit  of  dclu- 
five  enjoyments. 

"  Ardafire,  fince  my  departure,  had  ne« 
ver  felt  a  (entiment  which  was  not  comba- 
ted at  firft  by  another.  Every  paflion  feized 
her  in  its  turn ;  not  one  of  them  could  fa- 
tisfy  her.  She  wifhed  to  be  filent ;  (he  wi(hed 
to  complain  :  (he  took  up  her  pen  to  writs 
to  me ;  (he  laid  it  a  fide  through  chagrin  3 
(he  could  not  fubmit  to  exprefs  any  marks 
of  fenfibiiity,  dill  lefs  could  (hedifplay  thofo 
of  indi (Terence.  She  was  determined,  how- 
ever, at  lad,  by  her  grief;  and  wrote  me  tho 
following  letter  : 

"  Had  your  heart  retained  the  lead  fen- 
timent  of  pity,  you  could  never  have  a-> 
bandoned  me;  you  would  have  requited  a 
"  love  fo  tender,  and  refpecled  our  misfor-* 
44  tunes ;  you  would  have  (aerified  to  mo 
"  your  vain  ideas.  Cruel  that  you  are!  yoii 
"  might  have  thought  it  fomething  to  lo(e« 
"  heart  which  burns  only  for  you.  How; 
44  can  you  know  whether,  feeing  you  no 
41  longer,  I  have  fortitude  fufficient  to  fup- 
44  port  my  life?  And  if  I  die,  barbarous 
man  !  can  you  doubt  that  it  is  for  you  £ 
ye  Gods !  for  you,  Arfaces  f  My  love,  fo 
ingenious  in  tormenting  itfelf,  never 
*'  dreamed  of  a  punilhment  like  this.  I 
44  thought  I  (hould  never  weep  but  for  your 
44  misfortunes,  and  that  I  (hould  be  all  my 
*•  life  infenfible  to  my  own"' 

44  I  could  not  read  this  letter  without 
(bedding  tears.  My  heart  was  oppreflcd  with 
grief ;  and  to  the  (entiment  of  pity  was  join- 
ed a  cruel  pang  of  remorfe  at  caufing  the 
nnhappinefs  of  her  whom  I  loved  more  than 
my  life. 

44  A  thought  druck  me  of  engaging  Ar- 
dafire to  come  to  the  court  :  I  dwelt  upon 
this  idea  but  for  a  moment. 

44  The  court  of  Margiana  is  almod  the 
only  one  in  Alia  in  which  the  women  are 
not  Separated  from  the  men.  The  King  was 
young :  his  power.  I  f*v\  coul&  to  vfert, 
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thing;  and  T  thought  that  he  could  love  \ 
Ardaiirc  migh:  have  pleated  him  ;  and  this 
idea  was  to  me  mure  dreadful  thau  a  thou- 
sand deaths. 

•«  I  h:id  no  other  conrfe  th.'n  left  me 
but  to  icturn  to  her.  You  will  he  afto- 
uifhed  when  you  know  what  prevented  me. 

*'  1  expelled  every  moment  the  molt  di- 
ftinguilhing  marks  «>t  f.-.vour  from  the  K.i:)g* 
1  im joined,  that  appealing  in  the  eyes  «>f 
Anhtfire  with  new  fplendour,  J  c  udd  wm-t 
cafily  juftify  my  (elf  to  her.  I  thought  the 
would  love  me  the  more  for  it;  ?"A  [  tatted, 
by  anticipation,  the  pleafjrc  of  Lying  my 
fortune  at  her  fret. 

4t  I  informed  her  of  the  rs.iiou  which  p*-o- 
lorgcd  my  departure  ;  and  it  was  this  v.  ry 
thing  which  overwhelmed  her  with  de- 
fpair. 

"  My  favour  with  the  King  had  beer  to 
rapid,  that  they  attributed  it  to  a  p  f.i'M 
which  the  IVinccfs,  f:flcr  to  th;  Kit'g,  h..  1 
itemed  ro  cv-nc:ivc  for  me.  This  is  on:'  of 
thofc  things  whirh.  r.:e  htlicvcd  as  iocn  a> 
they  nave  once  been  toid.  A  fhve,  whom 
ArrLfirc  h:id  placed  near  me,  wiotc  her  \-\ 
acecn:::  of  whit  he  h.:d  hem!  rcp.-irtcd.  Vise 
idea  of  a  ti.vd  wis  IniVi^pcrt'-j!-*  to  her.  It 
was  woric  fidi,  when  fie  u-s  informed  of 
the  exploits  I  had  performed.  Siie  did  pot 
doubt  that  6)  much  "lor;  nr.ii*  -""rove  a:i  a  !- 
^Jitional  incentive  t*--  low.  i  :-:i  n"t  a  l'i::i- 
cefs,  liiid  ihc,  in  hi;'  :::'Ligr.irl«;.? ;  b.i:  1  L'l 
that  thete  is  l.ul  a  P* !:•«.'.  is  -.:\>  jii  c:'!i  to 
whom  I  Ihould  yL!  1  •■  he.it t  i!...;  *,t  v-O.t  :s 
mine;  and  if  I  made  him  fee  tl.is  in  VicJia, 
I  will  make  him  fee  it  in  M  jr^i  i«-.i  U->. 

•*  After  a  rhoufand  thoughts  '1»^'  -£- 
came  at  lalt  fixed,  and  formed  this  refolu- 
tion : 

•'  She  difmifled  moil  of  her  flav:?,  chofj 
rew  ones,  fent  them  u>  fir  up  a  pjl.ee  in 
the  country  of  the  So£i!.:i->,  ilii'.'uifed  iicr- 
fclf,  took  eunuchs  with  her  who  wue  not 
known  to  me,  ui.il  omc  krretly  to  the 
court.  She  hud  an  intuitu,  w  w.th  t!ic  Have 
who  was  her  ccnficlr.n:,  .md  took  nicafurcs 
with  him  to  carry  i;>.  on"  next  day.  I  went 
Co  hathc  in  the  river.  The  fl-vc  conducted 
ire  to  a  place  on  the  (bore  where  Ard^Hrc 
w:s  waiting  for  mo.  Scarcely  was  I  uu- 
d  re  fled,  when  I  wms  fii.'.i.d  ;  a  woman's  rolij 
thtown  over  n ■.■.-.  .»;.«!  u>!..td  trio  a  eh  ■!*•  lit- 
ter. Wc  ti.-*vcl^u  <Ly  iii.l  nioht ;  uc  *.V..'ii 
pilfcd  th*  l)Mird.:i:e>  «  t  M'.'r;;;:  »?2,  ^i  il  cr- 
i;ved  in  the  counirv  of  i\*c  Sv ■:■".'.  ins.  I  w„s 
ihr.t  up  in  a  v-U  p-Jace;  a:-tl  wa  io!J  due 


thePrincefs,  who,  they  fa  id,  had  conceived 
a  p:;iliJii  tor  me,  hid  nude  me  b?  Carried 
off,  ar-.l  conducted  i:„v-j:iy  into  a  territory 
which  formed  one  nf  \\£t  fl« -pendencies. 

41  Avdafire  i!:d  nor  v.-I.h  to  l-e  known,  nor 
tint  I  Ihould  be  knov;:!  :  »h:  wilh.d  to  en- 
j  >y  n.y  error.  All  :■.»>■.:  that  wvrc  n^t  in 
the  llc-^t,  tocik  her  f.r  Tie  1'iiiiTft.  But  a 
maii  Jhut  up  in  h:r  p. 'si .« e  would  have  be- 
lie.1  I:er  cii.u.idKr.  'liscy  1.  tt  me,  thin-fore, 
my  woman's  cl»thc« ;  ;-nd  I  \\ds  thougtit  to 
be  a  ;»^rl  newly  pure!  a fc J,  ?nd  dcltincd  to> 
fcrvr  hf.r. 

"  1  w.:s  now  i.'i  t!ic  i  ;:hyc:\rof  my  a?e  f. 
They  i"..id  I  had  all  •.'  e  irMntufR  of  youth; 
aiui  tl.i'y  pra;fed  r.v.-  l"«»r  my  beauty  us  if  i 
h.i.1  bee: i  a  girl  of  th>*  pi!--c-. 

**  A: d. fire,  wlv>  knew  thr.t  the  p-iffitn 
f.»r  p\  .iy  1.  jd  deterrr.isicd  r%c  to  le  ive  her, 
eiiiii:iiV.»i;redby  every  r-ii  ;'u»d  to  enervate  my 
cn>r ;(»•.•.  T  wis  com^'Mf-l  '>ver  to  two  c-u- 
r.iiv!..-..  Thty  ipent  wli  j!j  days  in  dr-.lTing 
r.:c;  ti.ey  poured  upo:>  nv.'  t:x  moll  dd> 
t.oi.i  ill: noes.  I  never  went  out  of  tiiC 
h('Ul"«-. :  ti»cy  tii'ght  w:  'o  Lhour  myl'clf  at 
mv  drefs  :  and  .»hove  =!1,  thev  wiihed  t.">  ac- 
cu^'j.n  re  *o  tliat  o!):\l:erce  to  which  wo- 
rn; n  -it.  iu!jc«ftcd  in  tl\:  great  haramsof  the 
lult. 

•*  I  w-.s  enraped  at  fixing  my  iclf  thus  treated. 
There  is  nothing  which  1  would  ni>t  have  at- 
tempted t>  brtak  my  chair.  ;  but  filing  my- 
felf  with-  ut  arms,  uirt^'Mvivd  hy  popple  who 
h.:'.  their  eye*  ce-iiilmtly  up.^n  me,  I  was 
ii';*  afiahl  of  attcn:pting,  hut  of  failing  in 
my  attempt.  I  hoped  that  in  time  I  Ihould 
be  kfs  cm  fully  guarded,  that  I  might  cor- 
rupt i-vuc  JLvc,  cfcape  irom  this  abode,  or 
per;  ih. 

14  I  will  even  cenfefs  it ;  a  kind  of  curio- 
fity  to  fee  the  end  of  all  this  Teemed  to  crlm 
my  mind.  In  the  midit  of  my  lhamc,  my 
fori.<w,  and  confjfion,  I  wondered  at  my- 
lelf  tor  having  no  more.  My  mind  was  con- 
tinually (orm'prr  projects;  they  ail  ended 
in  a  fort  of  trouble:  a  fee  ret  charm,  an  un- 
kiHi'-vii  force,  detained  me  in  this  palace. 

••  The  feign,  d  Princefs  was  always  veil- 
ed, rn<!  I  neve-  heard  her  voice.  She  p-lird 
almcll  t!:e  whjic  day  in  looking  £t  me  thro" 
a  grate  cv;:\tri\c!  in  my  chnmbcr.  Some- 
tir.:e>  f.u  n.  i.'.w  me  come  to  her  apartment. 
Ti.tre  !>?r  wl.iv.cii  lung  the  mnft  plaintive 
r.iis:  cvji-y  t!i  i  ^  feemed  to  me  to  expreft 
l.jr  \  >■  :  I  rc«.r  cn:ld  be  too  near  her; 
Ihj  w.:-.  l-uficd  :n!j  with  mc ;  there  was  a!- 
w-y;  foi:.<.:!iir.^  tu  fit  light  about  mydrefi: 


"*  Tlic  conclfe  e!cc;it.cc  <-f  the  original  rar.nrt  »»e  tr-i'-Aft-d  ir.to  any  tranflation.— (( Je 
pen  f- i  qu'il  pouvoit  tuiit,  &  jc  penfai  quM  p»;uo:t  aimt! ." 

f  Thofe  unscqu.in'ed  with  haliern  hiflory  in:y  cont.dcr  it  as  in  impropriety  id  Moc- 

tefquku  to  have  maJe  his  hero  fj  young.     But  n-titic  tiuic,  c/.erilhcd  by  the  wtmtiiof 

rhecfimatc,  Iho.ns  up  with  am;-zirg  eclcrty;  and  the  recrrli  uf  HindolVan  iofbm  bs, 

th%t  the  Cons  of  Slwh  Jch«n,  one  yt  lUc  Mv^vA,  ivj-.-a^^u^  cs>:.:m-ai.dcd  acicks  at  u  jnn 
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Are  took  down  my  hw  to  put  it  up  3g*iu; 
ihe  was  never  iati<di:d  with  what  the  hid 
done. 

•■  One  clay  they  told  mc  that  (he  permit- 
ted me  to  c«>mc  t  >  fee  her.  I  found  her  (cat- 
cd  on  a  purple  fopha  :  her  veil  lliil  covered 
her;  her  head  was  inclined  gently,  ml  (lie 
iecmrd  to  be  in  a  fwect  languor.  I  ap- 
proached ;  and  one  of  her  women  addrcfld 
mc  thin :  Lore  favours  you ;  it  is  he  who 
under  this  difguife  has  brought  you  hither. 
The  princef!  loves  you.  All  heaits  would 
fubmit  to  het ;  and  fhc  withes  only  yours. 

•'  How,  faid  I,  itching,  can  I  give  a 
heart  which  is  not  mine  ?  My  l>vcd  Arrli- 
fire  is  the  miftrels  of  jt ;  fhc  will  he  i'o  lor 
ever. 

«*  1  did  not  perceive  thai  thefe  words  ex- 
cited any  emotion  in  Ard-.fuc;  but  (h:  told 
mc  afterwards  that  the  never  felt  lo  great 
joy. 

"  R?fh  man,  f-id  this  v.ormn  to  me,  the 
Princefs  cannot  hut  be  •  •Mended,  like  the 
God*,  when  we  are  (o  unhappy  as  not  to  love 
them. 

41  I  will  pay  hert  replied  I,  every  kind  of 
homage;  my  refpeel,  my  gratitude,  Ihall 
reverend:  but  deftiny,  crml  d-.fiiny,  d>>c$ 
nut  permit  me  to  love  her.  Grc-.t  Princefs, 
added  1,  falling  at  her  kuces,  I  cotmire  you 
by  your  glory  to  forget  a  man  who,  by  the 
eternal  1-jVC  he  bears  another,  can  never  be 
worthy  of  you. 

"  I  heard  her  heave  a  deep  figh  :  I 
thought  I  perceived  th.it  h?r  fire  wa?  cover- 
ed with  tears.  I  reproached  myfslf  it  my 
hifenfibilicy  ;  I  would  have  wilhed,  wha:  I 
found  impoflible,  to  be  faithful  to  my  own 
love,  without  reducing  hers  to  defpair. 

**  I  was  conducted  bark  to  my  apartment; 
and  fome  days  after,  1  received  this  billet, 
written  by  a  hand  which  was  unknown  to 
me. 

"  The  love  of  the  IVincoft  is  violent, 
"•  but  it  is  not  tyrannical  :  She  will  not 
*'  even  complain  of  your  rcfufils,  if  you 
"  can  make  her  fee  that  they  are  jufr.  Come 
*•  then  to  tell  her  the  reafons  which  induce 
*f  you  to  be  fo  faithful  to  Ardafire." 

•*  I  was  brought  into  h«r  prcfeuce  ag  in: 
1  related  to  her  the  ftory  of  my  life.  While 
I  fpoke  of  my  love.  I  ruard  hl'r  figh.  SI.e 
held  mv  hand  in  hers;  and  in  thefe  rfTec- 
ling  moments  prefled  it  in  fpitc  of  hcrfilf. 

**  Begin  again,  fiid  one  of  hrr  women  to 
we,  at  the  place  where  you  were  reduced  to 
Inch  defpiir,  when  the  King  of  Media  ga*e 
y<  U  his  daughter.  Repeat  the  fears  y  n  had 
■for  Ardafire  during  your  flight :  Speak  to 
I  he  Princefs  of  the  p'cafuies  which  you  taftcd 
when  you  lived  in  folic  tide  in  Margiina.' 

•'  I  had  not  yet  t«.ld  all  the  CTCumftan- 

I.     I  repeated  my  ftory ;  and  (he  liftened 
if  (he  had  dill  lo  learn  it.  1  findhed  ; 
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and  flic  imagined  that  I  wat  go'ng  ti  begin. 
'*  Next  day  I  received  this  billet: 
"  I  fee  y>»nr  li.-ve  ;  and  I  do  not  demand 
"  that  you  Ih  n.l.l  fucriricc  it  lo  me.  lint 
"  are  yju  fure  that  ttv.s  Ardafire  ft  ill  loves 
••  yju.  I'erhaps  yon  lefuJc  for  ah  ungrate* 
"  fir!  wonun  the  hem  of  a  Princefs  who 
"  adores  von." 

4 

**   I  wif  ic  this  anfwer: 
4t   Ardalire  loves  me   to  fuch    a   degree, 
"  that  I  cat',  not  demand  of  the  gods   to  in- 
"  cicafb  her  love.     Alas!  perhaps  flic  has 
"  loved  me  too  mnch.     I  icmembcra  letter 
"  which  (he  wrote  me  fome  time  after  1  had 
left  her.     IJ?.d  yon  fcen  the  dreadful,  the 
tender  cxprefiioos  of  her  love,   you  nr.uft 
have  been  move  !  hy^heni.     I  am  afraid, 
that  while  1  am  drained  here,  the  defpair 
of  having  1  >ft  me,  and  her  dif^uft  at  l:lc, 
11  may   have  mad-:    her   form   a  resolution 
which  would  lVr.d  me  to  my  grave." 
•*  I  r.ccivc-i  th:s  snfwer : 
"  fie  happy,  Ai faces,  and  give  all  your 
love  to  the  be  iiity  who  r.dorcs  you  :  for 
me,  I  ddire  only  ynur  frici.dfliip.*" 
••  Next   day,  I   w.is    again   conducted  tn> 
her  apartment.      There  I  felt  every  thing 
thit   infpires    vohip'uoufncfs.     The  cham- 
bcr  w.i*  filled  with  the  moil  delicious  per- 
fumes:  She  mm  reclining  on  a  hid,  which 
was  fhut  only  by  g-irlamU  of  flow  :rs  :   the»e 
flic  appeared  in  a  languifning  pofture.     She 
held  out   her   hand,  and  made  me  fit  near 
her.     Every  thing,  cvjii  fhc  veil  whiih  co- 
vered h<r  fuce,   was  graceful.     I  beheld  the; 
K*:iu:ic?  of  her  form,   which  a  fimple  linen 
rofie   that  fell  in  wiving  folds   difcovered 
and  hid  hy  turns.  At  this  moment,  lhe  grafp- 
ed  my  hind ;    my  eyes  wandered  over  her 
whole  prrfon.     None,  I  excliimcl,  but  my 
1  ivcd  Ardafire  can  be  io  beautiful  :  hut  I 
rill  the  gods  to  witnefs  that  my  faith  ■     * 
She  threw  hcrfelf  on  my  neck,  and  lock- 
ed me  m  her  arm-;.     All  at  once  the  cham- 
ber w.'.s  darkened,  her  veil  was  thrown  a- 
fide  ;   (b. ■:  imprinted  a  kifs  upon  my  lips.     I 
was  quUe  hclidc  myfelf :  A  fudden    flime 
darted  through  my  veins,  and    warmed  all 
my  femes,     I  be^tn  to  forget  the  idea  of 
Ardafne.      A  moment  of  recollection— 
but   it  appeared   to  mc  o:)ly  a  dream— —5 
wa$  going         1  was  ^oing  to  prefer  her  t(» 
herself.     A  n  omrn:  1-.i»»«t,  and  the  elf  or  ts 
cf  Ardafire  to  d  ferd  hericlf  lud  been  vain; 
wiu-n  u!l  of  a  fii-Tdeii  fne  made  an  effort  ; 
was  afHik-d;  cfc*;jcd  from  my  arms;  and  I 
loft  her. 

*'  1  returned  in*o  my  apirrnirnt,  lbr» 
prif.d  myielf  at  my  incouflaiicy.  Ncxtd^y 
they  er.fc.cd  my  apamicnt,  re  ft  o  red  me  ths 
habit  ft'  my  frx;  and  in  the  evening  coo- 
ducted  mc  to  h;r,  whole  idc •  ilill  cnchar.'td 
me.  I  approached  her  \  I  fdV  0x1  vw^Vwc^v-^ 
and,  ix&r.($4\lcA  ,«»v\\\^\cJ>  v.wSs,^  »^ 
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for  my  own  refufats.    1  demanded,  I  pro- 
mifed,  I  exacted,  I  dared  to  fay  every  thing; 
I  was  ready  to  undertake  every  thing.  But  1 
found  a  ftrange  change :  (he  Teemed  all  cold- 
nefs;  and  when  (he  had  fufficiently  difcou- 
raged  me,  and  enjoyed  completely  my  cm- 
barraftment,  (he  fpoke  at  length  to  me,  and 
I  heard  her  voice  for  the  firft  time :  Do  you 
not  wilh  to  fee  the  face  of  her  you  love  ?— 
The  found  of  her  voice  ft  ruck  me ;  I  re- 
mained motionlefs;    I  hoped  Uut  it   was 
Ardafire,  and  I  feared  it.     Untie  this  veil, 
laid  (he  to  me.     I  did  Co;  and  faw  the  face 
of  Ardafire.      1  wi(hed  to  fpeak,  and  my 
voice  was  choaked.     Love,  fur  prize,  joy, 
ihame,  all  the  paflions  feized  me  in  their 
turn.     You  are  Ardafire,  fa  id  I.    Yes,  falfe 
man,  replied  (he,  I  am  Ardafire.   Ardafire, 
faid  I,  in  a  broken  tone,  why  do  you  thus 
fport  with  an  unhappy  love  ?  I  wiflicd  to 
embrace  her.     My  Lord,   faid   (lie,  I  am 
yours.     Alas!  I  had  hoped  to  find  you  more 
faithful.      Be  fatisfied    with    commanding 
here.    Puni(h  me,  if  you  pleafe,  for  what  I 
have  done.—  Arfaces,  added  (he,    weep* 
ing,  you  do  not  delcrve  it. 

"  My  lovely  Ardafire,  faid  I,  why  do  you 
drive  me  to  defpair  ?  Could  yon  have  wiftied 
that  I  (hould  be  infenfihle  to  charms  which 
1  have  always  adored  ?  Con  fid  er  that  you  are 
not  confident  with  yourfelf.  Was  it  not 
you  that  I  adored  ?  Are  not  thefe  the  beau- 
ties which  have  always  charmed  me?  Ah! 
faid  (he,  you  would  have  loved  another  than 
tne.  I  would  not,  faid  1  to  her,  have  loved 
another  than  you.  Every  thing  that  was  not 
you,  would  have  difpleafed  me.  What 
could  It  have  been,  when  I  did  not  fee 
that  adorable  face,  when  I  did  not  hear  that 
voice,  and  find  thefe  eyes  ?  But,  for  pity, 
do  not  drive  me  to  defpair;  think,  that  of 
all  the  infidelities  which  can  he  committed, 
*  I  have,  without  doubt,  committed  the  leaft. 

"  I  knew  by  the  languifhment  of  her 
eyes  that  (he  was  no  longer  angry ;  I  knew 
St  by  her  faltering  voice.  I  held  her  in  my 
arms.  How  happy  when  we  hold  in  our 
arms  what  we  love !  How  exprefs  that  hap- 

C'ncfs,  whofe  excefs  is  known  only  to  true 
vers,  when  love  fp rings  up  from  love  it- 
ielf,  when  all  is  promiles,  all  is  demands, 
all  compliance;  when  we  feel  that  we  have 
every  thing,  and  feel  that  we  have  not  c- 
nough;  when  the  mind  feems  to  be  loft 
and  tranfportcd  beyond  the  bounds  even  of 
nature ! 

M  Ardafire,  rcftored  to  herfelf,  faid  to 
me :  My  dear  Arfaces,  my  love  for  you  has 
made  me  do  very  extraordinary  things :  but 
a  violent  love  has  no  rule  nor  law.  They 
know  it  little,  who  do  not  rank  its  caprices 
among  its  grcateft  pleafures.  In  the  name 
of  the  gods,  leave  me  not  again.  What  is 
it  fouun  want  f  You  arc  happy  if  you  love 


met  You  are  fure  that  never  mortal  has  been 
fo  loved.  Say  to  me,  promife  to  me,  fwear 
to  me,  that  you  will  ftay  here. 

*'  I  fwore  fidelity  a  thoufand  times :  my 
oaths  were  only  interrupted  by  my  embra- 
ces; and  (he  believed  them. 

•'  Happy  love,  even  then  when  it  begins 
to  calm,  when  after  having  fought  to  make 
itfelf  felt,  it  loves  to  make  itfelf  known ; 
when  after  having  folaced  itfelf  with  beau- 
ties, it  is  only  touched  by  the  graces. 

"  We  lived  in  Sogd:.ana  in  happinefs  be- 
yond exprefijon.  I  had  been  only  fome 
months  a:  the  court  of  Margiana,  and  this 
flay  had  cured  me  of  my  ambition.  I  had 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  King;  but  I  foon 
perceived  that  he  could  not  forgive  me  my 
courage  and  his  terror.  My  prefeuce  em- 
bar  raned  him  ;  it  was  impoifiMe,  therefore, 
that  he  coald  love  me  His  courtiers  per- 
ceived it  ;  and  from  that  time  were  careful 
not  to  over-rate  my  merit :  and  in  order  to 
prove  that  I  did  not  fave  the  ftate  from  dan- 
ger, every  perfon  at  court  agreed  that  there 
never  was  any  danger. 

"  Thus,  equaiiy  difgufted  with  flavery 
and  (laves,  I  knew  now  no  other  pafTion  but 
my  love  for  Ardafire ;  and  I  efteemed  my- 
felf  a  hundred  times  more  happy  to  remaia 
in  that  fole  dependence  which  I  loved,  than 
to  enter  again  into  another  which  I  could  not 
but  hate. 

"  It  appeared  that  the  genie  had  followed 
vs.  Wc  found  ourfelves  in  the  fame  abun- 
dance, and  we  every  day  witneflcd  new  pro- 
digies. 

"  A  fifherman  came  to  fell  us  a  fi(h :  a 
very  rich  ring  was  brought  to  me  which  they 
had  found  in  its  mouth.  ♦ 

"  One  day,  wanting  money,  I  fent  fome 
jewels  to  be  fold  at  tne  next  town  :  they 
brought  me  the  price  of  them  ;  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  I  faw  the  jewels  upon  my 
table. 

44  Good  God !  faid  I  to  myfetf,  it  is  thea 
impoflible  for  me  to  become  poor. 

44  We  wiftied  to  tempt  the  genie ;  and  we 
aftced  of  him  an  immenfe  fum.  He  foon 
made  us  fee  that  our  wifhc*  were  foolifl). 
We  found  fome  days  afterwards  upon  the 
table  the  fmalleft  fum  we  had  ever  received. 
We  could  not  help  laughing  when  we  look- 
ed at  it.  The  genie  mocks  us,  fays  Arda- 
fire. Ah !  cried  I,  the  gods  are  excellent 
difpenfers:  the  mediocrity  which  they  grant 
us  is  far  preferable  to  the  treafures  which  they 
refufe. 

44  We  were  difturbed  by  none  of  the  ma- 
lignant pa/Tions.  Blind  ambition,  the  thtrft 
of  riches,  the  love  of  dominion,  were  te 
diftant  from  us,  and  feemed  to  he  the  pa£ 
fions  of  another  unlverfe.  This  foet  of  foal 
is  only  made  to  fill  up  the  void  in  those 
fouls  ig  which  nature  bat  left  a  blaafr 
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Thefe  pleafures  are  conceived  only  in  the 
insgi nations  which  arc  incapable  of  tailing 
any  other. 

"  I  hare  already  told  yon  that  we  were  a- 
dored  by  that  little  fociety  which  compofed 
our  household.  Ardafire  and  I  were  charmed 
with  each  other;  and  without  doubt,  the 
natural  effect  of  love  is  to  render  thofe  who 
love  happy.  But  that  general  benevolence 
which  we  find  in  every  perfon  around  us  can 
vender  happier  than  love  itfelf.  A  good 
heart  cannot  fail  to  be  pleafed  in  the  in  id  ft 
of  this  general  benevolence.  Strange  effect 
•f  nature!  Man  is  never  fo  little  his  own 
las  when  he  appears  to  be  mod  fo.  The 
heart  is  never  the  heart  but  when  it  yields 
itfelf;  becaufe  its  enjoyments  are  external  to 
itfelf. 

"  Hence  it  is,  that  thofe  ideas  of  great- 
nefs,  which  always  draw  the  heart  to  itfelf, 
deceive  thofe  who  are -bewitched  with  them: 
hence  it  is  they  are  aftonifhed  at  not  being 
happy  in  the  midft  of  what  they  reckon  fe* 
licity;  that,  not  finding  happinefs  in  great - 
nefs,  they  ieek  more  greatnefs  (tilt  If 
tbey  cannot  attain  it,  they  think  themfelves 
miferable ;  if  they  do  attain  it,  (till  they  are 
not  happy. 

"  It  is  the  arrogance  of  fuperiority  which, 
podeifing  us,  prevents  us  from  pofleffin? 
eurfclves ;  and  which,  concentrating  us  all 
jn  felf,  brings  melancholy  alone  with  it. 
This  tadneft  proceeds  from  the  lolitude  of 
the  heart,  which  feels  itfelf  always  formed 
for  enjoyment,  and  which  yet  never  enjoys ; 
which  feels  itfelf  always  made  for  others, 
■ad  never  finds  them. 

44  Thns  might  we  have  tafted  thofe  plea* 
fares  which  nature  beftows  as  often  as  we 
do  not  fly  from  her ;  we  might  have  pafled 
•ur  days  in  joy,  innocence,  and  peace ;  we 
might  have  numbered  our  years  by  the  re- 
newal of  the  flowers  and  the  fruits;  we  might 
have  loft  them  in  the  rapidity  of  a  life  of 
felicity;  I  might  have  feen  Ardafire  every 
day,  and  every  day  have  told  her  that  I  lo- 
ved her;  the  fame  earth  might  have  received 
us  both ;— But  all  at  once  my  happinefs  va- 
nished ;  and  I  experienced  the  mod  dreadful 
rcverfe  imaginable. 

•*  The  Prince  of  the  country  was  a  ty- 
rant, capable  of  every  crime;  but  nothing 
rendered  him  fo  odious  as  the  continual  out- 
rages he  offered  to  a  fex  upon  whom  we  are 
nqt  permitted  to  lift  our  eyes.  He  learned, 
by  a  female  Have  who  had  efcaped  from  the 
haram  of  Ardafire,  that  (he  was  the  great  eft 
beauty  in  the  £aft.  Nothing  more  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  determine  him  to  carry  her  off.  One 
night  a  great  body  of  armed  men  furrounded 
any  houie,  and  in  the  morning  I  received  an 
order  from  the  tyrant  to  fend  nim  Ardafire. 
I  faw  the  impoffibility  of  faving  her.  lat 
flft  r&ftHvcd  to  kill  Ucr  io  the  Aecp  iu  which 


(he  was  buried.  I  feized  my  fword ;  T  run  ; 
I  entered^  her  chamber ;  I  opened  the  cur- 
tains ;  1  recoiled  with  honor,  and  my  blood 
run  cold.  A  new  frenzy  feized  me ;  1  wiihcd 
to  throw  my  felf  in  the  midft  of  thofe  guards, 
and  facrifice  every  one  who  oppoled  me. 
My  mind  at  length  opened  to  a  more  ra- 
tional fcheme ;  I  began  to  calm.  I  re  fb  I  red 
to  take  the  drefs  I  had  wore  fome  months 
ago ;  and,  under  the  name  of  Ardafire,  to 
mount  into  the  litter  which  the  tyrant  had 
deftined  for  her;  and  to  make  myfelf  be 
conducted  to  him.  Betides  that  I  faw  no 
other  refource,  I  felt  a  fentiment  of  plea- 
fur  e  in  performing  a  deed  of  courage  in  that 
very  drefs  with  which  blind  love  had  for- 
merly debafed  my  fex. 

'*  1  executed  every  thing  coolly.  I  or- 
dered them  to  conceal  from  Ardafire  the 
danger  to  which  I  was  expofed  ;  and  that, 
as  foon  as  I  departed,  they  fhould  fly  to  fave 
her  in  another  country.  I  took  with  me  a 
slave,  whofe  bravery  I  knew ;  and  delivered 
myfelf  up  to  the  women  and  eunuchs  whom 
the  tyrant  had  fent.  I  was  not  two  days  up- 
on the  road ;  and,  when  I  arrived,  the  night 
was  far  advanced.  The  tyrant  was  celebra- 
ting a  feaft  with  his  women  and  courtiers  in 
a  parlour  in  his  gardens.  He  was  in  that 
ftupid  gaiety  infpired  by  debauch  when  car- 
ried to  excefs.  He  commanded  me  to  be 
brought  in.  1  entered  the  banqueting- 
room  :  he  made  me  be  feated  near  him ;  and 
I  was  able  to  conceal  my  fury,  and  the  dis- 
order of  my  mind.  I  was  as  it  were  uncer- 
tain in  my  wilhes.  I  wifhed  to  attract  the  no- 
tice of  the  tyrant ;  and  when  he  fixed  hia 
eyes  on  me,  I  felt  my  rage  redoubled.  Be- 
caufe he  thinks  I  am  Ardafire,  faid  I  to  my- 
felf, he  dares  to  love  me.  I  thought  I  faw 
his  outrages  multiplied,  and  that  he  found 
a  thouiand  different  ways  of  offending  any 
love.  Yet  I  was  prepared  to  enjoy  the 
mult  dreadful  vengeance.  He  began  to  grow* 
inflamed ;  and  I  faw  him  approaching  itifen- 
fifoly  to  his.deftructioti.  He  went  out  of  the 
banqueting-room,  and  led  me  to  the  mod 
retired  apartment  of  his.  gardens,  followed 
by  a  fingle  eunuch  and  my  (lave.  Already 
his  brutal  fury  was  about  to  enlighten  hiui 
with  regard  to  my  fex.  This  ft  eel,  1  cried, 
(hall  inform  you  better  that  !  am  a  man. 
Die;  and  let  it  be  told  in  hell,  that  the  huf* 
band  of  Ardafire  has  pnnilhed  thy  crimes. 
He  fell  at  my  feet ;  and  at  this  moment  the 
door  of  the  apartment  opened  ;  for  as  foon 
as  my  flave  had  heard  my  voice,  be  had 
killed  the  eunuch  who  guatded  it,  and  had 
feized  upon  it.  We  fled  ;  wc  wandered  in 
the  gardens  :  we  met  a  man  ;  I  feized  hin.; 
I  will  plunge  this  poinard,  faid  1,  m  your 
bicaft,  if  you  do  not  Ihow  me  a  paiKige  by 
which  to  efcape.  It  was  a  gardcuec,  >*Vwax 
ail  u enabling  wA\b  iaxx  V.&  ts\*  \»  *  fewx 
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which  he  opened;  I   commanded   him  to 
(hut  it,  and  foil  w  me. 

"  I  threw  off  my  drefr,  and  took  a  flive's 
cloak.  We  wandered  in  the  woods  ;  and  by 
an  unexpected  good  fortune,  when  we  were 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  we  found  a  mer- 
chant who  was  feeding  his  camels  :  wc  for- 
ced him  to  con  duct,  us  out  of  this  fatal  coun- 
try. 

•*  In  proportion  as  I  avnidcJ  fo  many 
dangers,  my  heart  b-.camc  It  is  tranquil.  I 
mull  again  lee  Ard.'.fuc;  and  cvsiy  thing 
made  me  afraid  for  lur.  U ;r  won.cn  and 
lier  eunuchs  had  concealed  from  her  tin  hor- 
ror of  nur  uriia'.ion;  but,  ivcir.*  iv.c  po 
Jonger  near  htr,  lhe  th  ught  me  jj.i.lty-  me 
thought  tin'  I  had  !)-« -k.cn  all  the  o_'t;.-  of 
fiddly  I  had  iuoru  to  htr.  She  c.;.!  I  n. '. 
conceive  the  I:  ii->.ii'i:y  of  making  l-.s  I -• 
carri  -A  riT'vithoiit  any  infos  ma:. ou.  J.  ire 
Ices  every  thing  ulikh  it  dreads.  Life  he- 
came  ir.i"-.pport..b)j  to  her ;  Ihe  1wj!1  .wed 
piiifnn  ;  \i  dii!  ji^i  ^pcaie  vi  deu'ly.  I  ar- 
rived, and  fo-j-id  l.^r  expiring.  A r.!  lire, 
iVul    I   to    lur,    I    lole    V>u,  vmII  cli!    (.V.''l 

Ard-.lirc,    air-,  v  !i  *r   I..*d    1  Aw* Sli'j 

(■■ud^fomc  tears.  .\i  1  jci-i,  laid  P.r,  hut  a 
moment  a?o  ai'd  dcith  appeared  «'.«  Iir'.o'ift 
tome:  it  apn-ar-  «li-  »dt\il  ii-'iw  th.?  I  i\c 
y i in.  I  feel  that  I  \\:ii\  to  live  agiin  f>r 
you,  r.nd  that  my  foul  abvidmis  mc  in  fpi;e 
of  itfilf.  Pief.tv.*  my  mrmoiy;  .nd  i"  I 
Jcam  ili;t  it  U  den  l«>  you,  afl-irj  yoinielf 
tint  mv  Hi.de  Ih  ill  hcnre  ri'eiw  c  -nil"')- 
Jatiin  in  the  rcnions  of  dr.it  h.  I  have  at 
Jtall  the  pic-nine,  my  Aruces,  ci  cxpirii.g 
in  \r\\r  asm?. 

44  Sh.-  hrc.irhed  her  laft.  It  would  he 
lmpnffible  for  mc  to  tell  you  how  I  did  not 
expire  likfvifr.  They  tore  me  from  Ai da- 
fire;  and  I  thought  tlut  they  tore  me  from 
ro yd  If.  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  her,  and  re- 
mained morionTefs ;  I  became  infcnfiblc. 
They  removed  from  me  this  terrible  ipec- 
taclc,  and  I  iclt  my  nindrrfume  all  ifs  fen- 
fibiliiy.  They  carried  me  orT;  I  turned  my 
eyes  to  that  fatal  obji-cl  of  iny  grirf :  I  would 
have  given  a  thoufand  lives  to  fee  iVr  agv.n 
for  a  moment.  1  bfomc  frantic;  If'ized  my 
fword ;  I  was  going  to  (lib  myfelf ;  they 
prevented  me.  1  I.:  ft  this  fatal  piLce,  and 
ncvir  entered  it  more.  My  reafon  left  me; 
I  inn  through  the  woods;  I  fiMejJ  the  air 
wiih  my  ole-.  When  I  became  more  tran* 
qui  I,  the  wind:  1>< :.:  vf  my  foul  was  turned 
upon  my  grief.  It  f"cmeJ  -s  :f  nothing  no* 
rtn:a::-.ci!  10  me  in  the  world  bnt  my  forrow 
and  ih;  name  of  Ardafire.  Thii  name.— I 
pronounced  it  in  the  moft  terrible  accents, 
and  then  became  fiU*ut.  I  refolveri  to  take 
away  my  l;fe;  and  inltantly  was  fcized  with 
htry.  You  with  to  die,  faid  I  to  myfelf,  to 
cue,  and  Ardafire  is  not  revenged !  You  wifh 
io  d.e,  and  the  fou  of  the  tyum  is  in  Hyr- 


canii,  baihrii  in  delights !  He  lives,  and  yon 

»•  I  i-i  ».;*  ?n  f.-ir'.i  *-f  him.  I  learned 
thath?  had  d  i'ltrrd  w.v  ip-.:. -.(}  y  i: :  I  fif.v 
to  j  >:n  y ::•:.  I :. -Tired  th;e.  dv;  -.  bt-:i>re  th« 
hai!l:-,  ii-i!  pcii'ot n;ca  tin*  action  wh.ch  yoil 
know.  1  mi^'it  luve  l'::-n  the  l^r-ni*s  ton; 
I  eiiofc  r-ii^er  to  mike  him  my  prlKncr.  I 
wilh  him  to  dri^  out  in  fharr.e  and  in  irons 
a  life  as  r/.:  lira  hie  as  mint,  I  hope  that  lome 
day  he  \v:il  learn  that  I  have  cut  of!  the  hit 
of  his  race.  I  couftfi,  however,  t!iat  fsnee 
I  have  avenged  niyitlf,  I  do  not  find  myfelf 
happier;  and  I  feel  t.'i?.t  the  hope  of  ven* 
.gcancc  is  more  li.itf.ving  than  vengeance  it* 
iV.i'.  My  rage  wiiich  1  have  fati  litd ;  the 
sc^.ion  wlilch  you  hive  fetn  :  the  .:ctlania- 
ti'-iis  of  i!ie  people-;  evtu  y.-ur  friend'hip, 
my  I.ord,  cannot  rcftore  me  that  which  I 
luve  l.iil." 

The  ;i*"prife  of  Afpar  had  begun  almoft 
at  th:  l.-iii'c  time  WMh  the  reci'ul  wh:ch  he 
had  heard.  No  f»«oncr  hid  he  hc^rd  the 
nime  of  Arfacr?,  thin  he  recollected  the 
hu»'.  md  of  the  Q-.i/ci.  Rccfo;i>  rf  llate  hid 
oh!ii!.^,•  him  to  U  n  !  :i-n«»n»  rh ■*  Mode?  lime- 
ma,  i he  h'c  Khio\  yi'Un-'dV  daughter;  and 
he  hid  these  mr!i  her  ')■:  bro«.giit  up  in  fe- 
cm  under  the  name  of  Aid^lire.  He  hai 
married  her  to  Arlace*  ;  he  had  always  hid 
cojifid.ii.ts  iii  hi>  h  n.m» :  he  was  the  penie, 
who,  by  nv.ans  of  t!i.  1*.  Lme  confidants, 
ha'l  fprcad  fo  much  wcihh  through  the 
houfc.  <>(  Arhci* ;  and  who  by  very  limple 
mcrn?  had  m.'dc  them  imagine  fo  many  pro* 
di^'c. 

Jl^  Ind  very  powerful  reafons  for  con- 
cealing from  Arfcrri  the  birth  of  Arda- 
fire. Arface«,  whofe  courage  was  exceflivr, 
might  have  pretended  in  right  of  his  wife 
to  the  throne,  and  thrown  12.(6liia  into  con- 
fufion. 

Bnt  thefe  reafons  fuhfifled  i^o  longer:  and 
when  he  hesrd  the  (lory  of  Arfac..'*,  he  was 
a  thoufmd  times  upon  the  point  of  inter- 
rupting him;  but  he  thought  that  rt  w.unot 
yet  timt  ro  inform  him  of  his  condition.  A 
mini  lie  f  a  ecu  domed  to  control  his  motions 
returned  always  'O  prudence  ;  he  intended 
to  prepare  for  a  great  event,  not  to  ha* 
flcn  it. 

Two'days  after,  a  report  fpreaJ  that  the 
ctmnrh  had  placed  a  falfe  I  inertia  on  the 
throne.  From  murmurs  they  proceeded  to 
fedition.  The  people,  in  a  fury  fu; rounded 
the  palace;  they  demanded  aloud  the  head 
of  Afp.ir.  The  eunuch  nude  oneof  the  gates 
beoprned;  and,  mounted  on  an  elephant, 
advanced  it:to  the  crowd.  B  .ctrians,  faid  he, 
liAcn  to  me.  And  as  they  Aril  continued 
to  murmnr:  Hear  me,  I  tell  you.  If  vol 
can  kill  me  at  prefent,  you  cTn  equally  n>ak6 
me  die  a  moment  after.  Look  at  this  pa- 
per, written  tod  feaJed  by  Che  hand  tf  y««r 
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fere  Sovereign :  proftrate  yourfcWcs,  adore 
il;  I  am  going  to  read  it. 

He  read  it. 

44  Heaven  has  given  me  two  daughters, 
4,4  who  referable  each  other  fo  ftrongly,  that 
•*  they  might  deceive  the  moft  dilceming 
44  eye.  I  am  afraid  left  this  give  rife  to 
•4  great  troubles,  and  wars  ftill  more  fatal. 
«'  Do  you,  then,  Afpar,  light  of  the  em- 
•c  pire,  take  the  younger  of  the  two  ;  con- 
*4  vcy  her  fectetly  into  Media,  and  make 
*4  her  be  taken  care  of.  Let  her  remain 
**  there  under  a  feigned  name,  as  long  as 
44  the  good  of  the  (bate  (hall  require  it." 

He  laid  this  writing  on  his  head,  and 
kneeled;  then  returning  his  fpeech : 

44  Ifmenia  is  dead,  do  not  doubt  of  it;. 
'•  but  her  fitter,  the  young  Ifnicnh  is  upon 
*'  the  throne.  Will  you  complain,  becaufe, 
•*  feeing  the  Queen's  death  approaching,  I 
•4  have  mack  her  fifrer  be  brought  from  the 
44  hem  of  Afia?  Will  you  reproach  me  for 
M  iuvi:  g  bcei.  fortunate  enough  t  reftore 
•*  her  to  you,  and  place  her  on  a  throne 
•*  which,  It  nee  the  death  <,fjjicr  lifter,  is  her 
•'  right?  If  I  concealed  the  Queen's  death, 
44  did  not  the  fiatc  of  attain  demand  it?  Do 
44  you  blame  me  for  having  executed  with 
••  prudence  an  act  of  fidelity?  Lay  down 
**  your  arms  then.  Hitherto  you  are  not 
*4  criminal ;  from  this  moment  you  will  be 
"  fo." 

.  Afpar  explained  afterwards  how  he  had 
entrufted  the  young  Ifmenia  to  two  old  eu* 
Jfochi;  how  they  had  carried  her  into  Me- 
dia under  a  feigned  game;  how  he  had 
married  her  to  a  great  lord  of  the  country ; 
how  he  had  made  her  be  followed  to  every 
country  whither  fortune  had  con  dueled  her; 
how  the  Queen's  illnefs  had  determined 
him  to  get  her  carried  ofT,  to  be  kept  in  fc- 
crct  in  toe  feragiio  ;  how,  after  the  Queen's 
death,  he  had  placed  her  on  the  throne. 

As  the  billows  of  the  ftormy  fea  are 
hufhed  by  the  aephyrs,  fo  were  the  people 
(rilled  by  the  words  of  Afpar.  Nothing  now 
was  heard  but  fhouts  of  joy  ;  all  the  temples 
*e  founded  with  the  name  of  the  young  If- 
menia. 

Afpar  infpired  Ifmenia  with  a  wifh  to  fee 
the  ft  ranger  who  had  rendered  fuch  impor- 
tant fcrvices  to  Urftlria;  he  ptriiuded  her  to 
give  him  a  brilliant  iijdi.ncc.  He  was  re- 
iolvcd  that  the  grandcc>  and  the  pi~p!e 
mould  beaficmbled:  tlutthcie  he  ih*  ;:!rt  he 
declared  general  of  the  aimsc*  of  the  Itate  ; 
Mid  that  the  Queen  lhouM  gird  him  with 
the  fword.  The  chiefs  of  the  nation  were 
ranged  around  a  great  hall,  and  a  crowd  of 
people  occupied  the  centre  ai.d  the  entry. 
The  Qpeeu  was  felted  on  her  throne,  in  a 
fupcrb  drefs.  Her  head  w*s  covered  with 
jewels;  her  veil  was  railed,  as  is  common  in 
theft  fckmnities,  aad  difpUycd  the  counte- 


nance of  beauty  itfelf.  Arfaces  appeared; 
*nd  the  people  began  their  acclamations* 
Arfaces,  catting  down  his  eyes  through  re* 
fpccl,  remained  a  moment  in  filence;  the* 
ad dre fling  the  Queen. 

44  Madam,"  faid  he  in  a  low  and  broken 
voice,  44  if  any  thing  could  reftore  tranquil* 
44  lify  to  my  foul,  and  confide  me  for  my 
44  misfot tunes— - — *' 

The  Queen  did  not  fuffer  him  to  finift; 
fhe  imagined  at  firft  that  fhe  recollected  the 
face;  [he  recollected  now  the  voice  of  Ar- 
faces.  Tranfported  beyond  hcrfelf,  and  no 
longer  her  own  miftrefs,  (he  hunricd  from 
the  throne,  aud  threw  hcrfelf  at  the  feet  of 
Arfaces. 

44  My  misfortunes  have  been  greater  than 
your.c,"  faid  (he,  44  my  dear  Arfaces.  A- 
las!  I  thought  never  to  Ac  you  again  fine* 
the  fatal  moment  which  fcparated  us.  My 
fufferings  have  been  dreadful." 

And,  as  if  Ihc  had  pa  lied  all  at  once  from 
one  manner  of  living  to  another,  or  that 
the  hefitatcd  with  reg.rd  to  the  impctuofity 
foz  had  difpljycd,  flic  rofe  of  a  fudden,  and 
a  m<  deft  Mufti  ciimlimcd  her  cheek. 

44  Baarians,"  f-id  fhe,  4<  i:  is  at  the  knees 
of  my  huiDJtid  that  you  have  fceii  me.  It  it 
my  happinels  that  1  have  been  able  to  dis- 
play my  love  before  yen.  I  have  defended 
irom  my  throne,  becaufe  I  w.is  not  feared 
there  with  him;  ami  I  call  tha  gods  to  wit- 
nefs  that  I  will  nevei  again,  aland  it  without 
him.  I  tafte  this  pica/ u re,  that  the  moll 
glorious  action  of  my  reign  has  been  per- 
formed by  him  ;  and  that  it  was  for  me  he 
performed  it.  Nobles,  people,  citixens,  do 
you  think  that  he  who  reigns  over  me,  U 
worthy  to  reign  over  you?  Do  you  approve 
my  choice  ?  Do  yon  elect  Arfaces?  Tell  me. 
fpeak." 

Scarcely  were  the  bft  words  of  the  Queen 
heard;  all  the  palace  runj>  with  acclamations; 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  tunic  of  Arfaces 
and  that  of  Ifmenia. 

During  all  this  time  Arfaces  feemed  in- 
fenfible.  lie  wilhed  to  fpeak,  hut  could  not 
hod  utterance;  he  wifhed  to  move,  and 
could  not  ftir.  He  law  not  the  Queen  ;  he 
faw  not  the  people;  fcarcely  did  he  hear 
tin  ir  repeated  fhouts:  Lis  foul  was  to  over- 
whelmed in  a  tumult  ot  joy,  tha:  his  mind 
remained  infcr.li'U'  to  his  own  felicity. 

But  when  A;pai  i.ad  n.adf.  the  people  re- 
tire, Arfaces  leaned  h:>  head  on  the  Queen's 
hand. 

t%  Ardafire,  you  i.ve;  yuii  l:ve, .my  dear 
Ardafjre.  1  was  dying  with  grief  every 
day.  How  have  the  gods  icftoicd  vou  to 
life  >" 

They  haftcned  to  inform  him,  that  one  of 
her  women  had  fuMtitutcd,  in  place  of  the 
poifon,  an   intoxidling  liquor.      She  k\»A. 
tcmaiucd  motwn&U  itatt  &v|\\  \\\^  VA 
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reftored  her  to  life.  The  firft  word  fhe  pro- 
nounced was  the  name  of  Arfaces :  her  eyes 
had  opened  only  to  fee  him ;  (he  had  made  her 
people  fearch  for  him;  (he  hid  fetched  for 
him  herfelf.  Afpar  had  made  her  he  carried 
off ;  and  after  the  death  of  her  filler,  had 
placed  her  on  the  throne. 

Afpar  had  made  the  interview  betwixt 
Arfaces  and  Ifmenia  quite  public.  He  re- 
rr>  emitted  the  Jaft  (edition.  He  thought, 
lhat  after  having  taken  upon  him  tu  place 
Iimenia  upon  the  throne,  it  was  not  proper 
that  he  (hould  appear  to  have  contributed  to 
the  clevatioa  of  Arfaces  alio.  His  maxim 
was,  never  to  do  himfelf  what  others  could 
do  for  him;  and  to  love  good  from  whatever 
quarter  it  came.  Btfide«,  knowing  the  beau- 
ty of  the  character  of  Arfaces  and  Ifmenia, 
he  defired  to  make  them  appear  in  their  na- 
tive brightnefs.  He  wiihed  to  gain  them 
that  refpect  which  great  minds  always  in- 
spire whenever  they  have  an  opportunity  of 
difplaying  themfelves.  He  endeavoured  to 
sofpire  their  fuhjects  with  that  love  which 
never  fails  to  be  bellowed  upon  thoie  who 
have  experienced  great  misfortunes.  He 
wimed  to  excite  that  admiration  which  is 
ever  paid  to  th>>le  who  are  capable  of  feel- 
ing exalted  f>a (lions.  In  a  word,  he  belie- 
ved that  nothing  was  more  fitted  to  dived 
Arfaces  of  the  name  of  ftrangcr,  and  intitle 
him  to  that  of  Bactrian  in  the  hearts  of  all 
the  people  of  Bactria. 

Arfaces  enjoyed  a  happinefs  which  ap- 
peared to  him  inconceivable.  A  rd  a  lire, 
whom  he  thought  dead,  was  re  (to  red  to 
him;  A  rd  a  fire  was  Ifmenia;  Ardafire  was 
Queen  of  Bactria  ;  Ardafire  had  made  him 
King  of  it.  From  the  fentiment  of  his  nreat- 
nefs  he  pa  fled  to  the  fentiment  of  his  love. 
He  loved  that  crown  which,  far  from  be- 
ing a  mark  of  his  independence,  made  him 
conftantly  reflect  (hat  he  washer's;  he  loved 
this  throne,  becaufe  he  faw  the  hand  which 
had  (rated  h-m  there. 

Ifmenia  tafted  for  the  firft  time  the  plea- 
sure of  feeing  that  (he  was  a  grc.it  queen. 
Before  the  arrival  of  Arfaces,  (he  had  a  great 
fortune;  but  (he  wanted  a  heart  to  feel  it. 
In  the  midft  of  her  court,  (he  found  herfelf 
alone  ;  ten  millions  of  men  were  at  her  feet, 
and  (he  thought  herfelf  abandoned. 

Arfaces  firit  made  the  prince  of  Hyrcania 
be  brought  into  his  pretence. 

"  You  have,"  faid  he,  "  appeared  before 
me,  and  the  chains  have  fallen  from  your 
hands  :  it  is  not  fitting  that  there  (hould  be 
a  fingle  unfortunate  man  in  the  empire  of 
the  happieft  of  moi  tals. 

"  Although  I  have  conquered  you,  I  do 
not  think  you  yielded  to  me  in  courage :  I 
befecch  you  to  yield  to  me  in  generoGty." 

Sweetnefs  of  difpofition  was  the  cnarac- 
ttriftic  of  the  Queen ;  and  her  natural 


haughtinefs  alway  difappeared  when  it  wa# 
proper  that  her  haughtinefs  (hould  difap* 
pear. 

"  Pardon  me,"  faid  (he,  "  to  the  Prince 
of  Hyrcania,  if  I  have  not  anfwered  to  a 
love  which  was  not  lawful.  The  wife  of 
Arfaces  could  not  be  yours :  You  have  no* 
thing  of  which  to  complain  except  fate. 

"  If  Hyrcania  and  Bactria  do  not  form 
the  fame  empire,  they  are  deftined  by  na- 
ture to  be  allies.  Ifmenia  can  promife  yotr 
friendship,  if  (he  could  not  promife  you 
love." 

"  I  am  overwhelmed,"  faid  the  Prince, 
"  with  fo  many  misfortunes,  and  loaded 
with  fo  many  benefits,  that  I  know  not 
whether  I  be  an  example  of  good  or  bad  for- 
tune. 

"  I  took  up  arms  again  ft  you  to  avenge 
an  infult  which  you  never  committed.  Nei- 
ther my  merit  nor  yours  deferved  that  hea- 
ven (hould  favour  my  enter  prize.  1  am  a- 
boitt  to  return  into  Hyrcania ;  and  (hould 
there  foon  forget  my  misfortunes,  did  I  not 
reckon  it  thejjrcarnt  of  thefe  to  have  feen 
you,  and  not  to  fee  you  more. 

"  Your  beauty  (hall  be  fung  thro*  all  the 
Eaft  :  It  (hall  render  the  age  in  which  you 
live  more  celebrated  than  any  other:  And 
in  future  times,  the  name<  of  Arfaces  and 
Ifmenia  (hall  be  the  mod  flattering  title  for 
beauties  and  for  lovers." 

An  unexpected  event  demanded  the  pre* 
fence  of  Arfaces  in  a  province  of  the  king- 
dom. He  left  Ifmenia.  What  tender  adieus! 
what  fweet  teats!  It  was  lefs  a  fubject  of  af- 
fliction than  an  occafion  of  foft  fenfations. 
The  grief  of  parting  was  blended  with  the 
fwcetnefs  of  expected  return. 

During  the  King's  abfence,  every  thing 
was  fo  difpofed  by  his  cares,  that  the  time, 
the  place,  the  perfons,  every  event  offered 
to  Ifmenia  marks  of  his  remembrance.  He 
wa>  didant,  and  his  actions  declared  that  he 
was  neai ;  every  thing  confpired  to  recal  the 
image  of  Arfaces :  She  did  not  find  Arfaces ; 
but  (he  found  her  lover. 

A  r faces  kept  up  by  letters  a  con  flan t  cor* 
refpondence  with  Ifmenia.  She  read, 

"  I  have  feen  the  fuberb  cities  which, 
"  lead  to  your  frontiers;  I  have  feen  innu- 
••  merable  people  proftrate  at  my  knee*.  E- 
"  very  thing  told  me  that  1  reigned  in  Bac- 
"  tria :  1  faw  not  her  who  had  made  me 
"  king,  and  I  was  king  no. longer." 

He  wrote  her  : 

•*  If  heaven  granted  me  the  draught  of  in* 
"  mortality  fo  eagerly  fought  for  in  the  Eaft, 
"  you  (hould  drink  in  the  fame  cup,  or  it 
€c  (hould  not  touch  my  lips;  you  (hould  be 
'*  immortal  with  me,  or  I  (hould  dk  Willi 
••  you." 

Again : 

"  1  have  given  your  name  to  ■  dry  I  hate 
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*'  built;  M  will  doubtrefs   be  inhabited  by 
«*  the  muil  happy  of  my  fubjecls." 

In  another  letter,  after  the  mod  tender 
cxpreilions  which  love  could  dictate  with 
regard  to'hcr  peifonal  charms,  ho  added  : 

44  I  tell  y^u  thefe  things  without  even 
«»  endeavouring  to  pleafc  yon  :  I  wifh  to 
44  calm  my  vexation;  I  feci  (hat  my  mind 
*  becomes  tranquil  in  fpeaking  to  you  of 
««  yourfclf." 

At  Ld  l!ic  received  this  letter: 

"  I  ufed  to  count  the  day* ;  1  now  count 
((  only  the  moments;  and  (hole  moments 
'*  are  longer  than  the  days.  Beautiful 
•*  Queen,  the  ncaier  1  approach  you,  the 
••  lcf»  is  my  tool  At  tale.*, 

After  the  return  of  Arfaccs,  emb&ifies  ar- 
rived from  every  quitter  ;  ioiue  there  were 
which  appeared  fingular.  Arfaces  was  on  a 
throne  erected  in  the  court  of  the  palace. 
The  ambatTador  of  Parthia  entered  firft  :  he 
w.is  mounted  on  a  fiery  deed ;  he  did  not 
diimount,  and  fpofce  thus  : 

*'  A  tiger  of  Hyicania  laid  wade  the 
44  country;  an  elephant  trampled  him  1111- 
44  der  his  feet.  A  young  tiger  remained, 
44  and  he  was.  as  cruel  as  his  father ;  the 
44  elephant  refcued  the  country  from  his  ra- 
•4  vages  alfo.  All  the  animals  who  dreaded 
44  the  lavage  beads  c*mc  to  feed  around 
44  him.  lie  was  delighted  to  fee  himfelf 
**  their  refuge,  and  laid  to  himfelf:  The 
44  tiger  is  called  the  king  of  animals;  he 
*'  is  only  the  tyrant,  and  I  am  tfie  king." 

The  amb-lTador  of  I'eifia  fpoke  thus  : 

44  In  the  beginning  of  the  world,  the? 
«'  moon  was  married  to  the  fun.  All  the 
'*  liars  of  heaven  wilhed  to  cfpoufe  her.  Site 
•*  faid  to  them  :  Look  at  the  fun,  and  look  at 
44  yourlelves;  alt  of  you  together  h*vc  not 
'*  fo  much  light  as  he." 


The  ambaiTador  of  Egypt  came  next, 2nd  kid  3 

44  When  Ins  clpoufed  the  great  Oiiris, 
44  this  marriage  was  the  caufe  of  the  pro- 
44  fperity  of  Kgypt,  and  the  type  of  it*  fe- 
44  fluidity.  Su^h  will  Uaclria  be;  it  will 
44  become  happy  by  the  marriage  of  itj 
44  gods." 

Arfaces  made  his  name,  joined  with  that 
of  Ifmcnia,  be  placed  on  the  walls  of  all  hfo 
pjfaces.  The  letters  of  their  names  werrf 
lieu  cveiy  where  blended  and  conjoined.  It 
was  cxprcfsly  prohibited  to  paint  ArfaccS 
without  Ifmcnia. 

All  the  achons  winch  required  feverityv 
he  wilhed  to  appear  as  performing  them  of 
himfelf  alone  ;  every  act  of  grace  as  pro- 
ceeding under  his  name  and  that  of  Ifmcnia. 

4  1  love  you,'  laid  he  to  her,  *  for  your  di- 
vine beauty,  and  your  grace?  always  new.  I 
love  you  dill  more;  becaufe  when  I  do  any 
thing  worthy  of  a  great  king,  I  think  t 
pleale  you  more  highly. 

*  You  have  cholcn  that  I  mould  be  your. 
Kin^  when   I  thought  duly  on  the  happi- 

■nefs  af  being  your  hulband  ;  and  thofc  plea^- 
lino',  in  which  I  folaced  myfelf  with  you, 
you  haven uglrt  me  to  fry  them  when  it  wail 
nccclTary  for  my  glory. 

*  You  have  accu domed  my  mind  to  cle> 
mency  ;    and    when    you    have    demanded 
things  which  I  could  not   grant,  you  have* 
always  made  me  refpeel  that  heart  whicti 
demanded  them. 

4  The  women  of  your  palace  have  not  en- 
tered iiuo  the  intrigues  of  the  court ;  they 
have  fought  modedy,  and  to  forget  every 
thing  which  they  mould  not  love. 

*  I  believe  that  Heaven  has  defigned  me  for 
a  great  prince,  fincc  it  has  made  me  find,  in! 
thofe  rocks  upon  which  kings  common)/' 
fplit,  a di dance  to  my  virtue  V 


o 


The  enter  tat  Kin*  and  face  thus  Hi  duty  o/JiHN 
G 1 L  Ft  N  *s  Expedition  to  Edmonton. 

JOHN  GILPIN  was  a  citizen 
Of  credit  and  renown  ; 
A  train-band  captain  eke  was  he 
Of  famous  London  town. 

John  Gilpin's  fpoiifc  faid  to  her  dear— 
4  Though  wedded  we  have  been 

'  Thefe  twice  ten  tedious  years,  yet  we 
*  No  holiday  have  fcen. 

*  To-morrow  is  our  wedding-day  ;  / 

4  And  we  will  then  repair 
<  Unto  the  Bell  at  Edmont  >n, 

4  All  in  a  clraile  and  pair. 

Vol.  I.  No  4. 
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•  My  fifttr  and  my  fitter's  cnifuV 

*  Myfelf  and  children  three, 

*  Will  rill  the  chaifc;  fo  you  mud  ri<& 
4  On  horfeback  after  we.' 

He  foon  rcplyM— •  I  do  admire 
4  Or  womankind  but  one  ; 

•  And  you  are  lhe,  my  dearcft  dear, 

*  Therefore  it  (lull  be  done. 

*  I  am  a  linen-draper  hold, 

*  As  all  the  world  docs  know; 

«  And  my  good  friend,  the  calkndcf, 

*  Will  lend  his  horfc  to  go.' 


U  u 


Quolh 


.  •  The  Tale  is  followed  by  a  C  jllertion1  of  Madras,  *  u«A«tott  *t  nYfi&k ^\*  V*** 
jftotv  acxt  Number, 
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Quoth  Mrs  Gilpin—*  That's  well  faid ; 
'  And,  for  that  wine  is  dear, 

•  We  will  be  furnifh'd  with  our  own, 
4  Which  is  (o  bright  and  clear.' 

John  GUpin  kifs'd  his  loving  wife; 

O'crjoy'd  was  he  to  find, 
That  though  on  pleafure  (he  was  benr, 

She  had  a  frugal  mind. 

The  morning  came,  the  chaife  was  brought, 

But  yet  was  not  allow'd 
To  drive  up  to  the  door,  led  all 

Should  fay  that  (he  was  proud. 

So  three  doors  off* the  chaife  was  (laid, 

Where  they  did  all  get  in, 
Six  precious  fouls,  and  all  agog 

To  dafh  through  thick  and  thin. 

Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wheels. 

Were  never  folks  fo  glad  ; 
The  (tones  did  rattle  underneath, 

As  if  ChcapGde  were  mad. 

John  Gilpin,  at  his  horfe's  fide, 

Seiz'd  fad  the  flowing  mane, 
And  up  he  got  in  hade  to  ride, 

But  foon  came  down  again. 

Por  fiddle- tree  fcarce  reach 'd  had  he, 

His  journey  to  begin, 
When,  turning  round  his  face,  he  faw 

Three  cu (turners  come  in. 

So  down  he  came :  for  lofs  of  time, 

Although  it  griev'd  him  fore; 
Yet  lofs  of  pence,  full  well  he  knew, 

Would  grieve  him  (till  much  more. 

Twas  long  before  the  cudomcrs 
«  Were  fuitcd  to  their  mind, 
When  Betty  (cream 'd  into  his  ears— 

*  The  wine  is  left  behind!' 

*  Good  lack  P  quoth  he ;  *  yet  bring  it  me, 

*  My  leathern  belt  likewife, 

'  In  which  I  hear  my  trufly  l'word 
«  When  I  do  cxercifc.* 

Now  Midrcfs  Gilpin— careful  foul!— 

Hid  two  (lone  bottles  found, 
To  hold  the  liquor  which  flic  lov'J, 

And  keep  it  fafe  and  found. 

Each  bottle  had  two  curling  cars, 
1  hiough  which  the  belt  he  dicw; 

He  hung  one  bottle  on  each  fide, 
To  make  his  balance  true. 

Then  over  all,  that  he  might  be, 

Equipp'd  from  top  to  toe, 
His  long*  red  cloak,  well-brufh'd  and  neat, 

He  manfully  did  throw. 

Now  fee  him  mounted  once  again 

Upon  his  nimble  deed, 
Full  (lowly  pacing  o'er  the  dones 

With'  caution  and  good  heed. 

But  finding. foon  a  fmoother  road 

Beneath  his  welUfliod  fiet, 
The  /honing  head  began  to  trot, 

Which  gtll'd  him  in  bis  feu 


«  So,  fair  and  foftly/  John  did  cry, 

But  John  he  cry'd  in  vain  ; 
That  trot  became  a  gallop  foon 

In  fpite  of  curb  or  rein. 

So  dooping  down,  as  he  needs  mud 

Who  cannot  fit  upright, 
He  grafp'd  the  mane  with  both  his  hands, 

And  eke  with  all  his  might. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  nought, 

Away  went  hat  and  wig ; 
He  little  dreamt,  when  he  fct  out, 

Of  running  fuch  a  rig. 

The  horfe,  who  never  had  before 

Been  handled  in  this  kind, 
Affrighted  fled;  and,  as  he  flew, 

Left  all  the  world  behind. 

The  wind  did  blow,  the  cloak  did  fly, 

Like  dreamer  long  and  gay  ; 
Till  loop  and  button  failing  both, 

At  lad  it  flew  aw.iy. 

Then  might  all  people  well  difccui 

The  bottles  he  had  flung; 
A  bottle  fwinging  at  each  tide, 

As  has  been  faid  or  fung. 

The  dogs  did  bark,  the  children  (crcamM,  J 
Up  flew  the  windows  all; 
.  And  ev'ry  foul  cry'd  out,  •  Well  done!1 
As  loud  as  he  could  bawl. 

Away  went  Gilpin — who  but  he ! 

His  fame  foon  fpread  around— 
4  He  carries  weight !— >he  rides  a  race!—* 

4  'Tis  for  a  thouland  pound  !  * 

And  dill  as  fad  as  he  drew  near, 

'  'Twas  wonderful  to  view, 
How,  in  a  trice,  the  turnpike  men 

Their  gates  wide  open  threw. 

And  now,  as  he  went  bowing  down 

His  reeking  head  full  low, 
The  bottles  twain,  behind  his  back, 

Were  (hatter'd  at  a  blow. 

Down  ran  the  wine  into  the  road, 

Mod  piteous  to  be  (cen, 
And  made  his  horfe's  flunks  to  fnukc, 

As  he  had  baded  been. 

But  dill  he  feem'd  to  carry  weight, 

With  leathern- girdle  brae'd ; 
For  dill  the  bottle  necks  were  left 

Both  dangling  at  his  wailt. 

Thus  all  through  merry  IUington 

Thefe  gambol*  he  did  play, 
And  till  he  came  into  the  Warn 

Of  Edmonton  fo  gay. 

And  there  he  threw  the  Warn  about 

On  both  (ides  of  the  way ; 
Jud  like  unto  a  trundling  mop, 

Or  a  wild-goofe  at  play. 

At  Edmonton  his  loving  wife 

From  the  balcony  fpied 
Her  tend er*hu (band,  wond*riflg  ttBch 

To  (cc  how  lie  did  ride.  • 

a  Stflto 
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•  Stop,  (lop,  John  Gilpin !  here's  the  houfc !" 

They  all  at  once  did  cry ; 
c  The  dinner  waits,  and  we  are  tir*d !— * 

Said  Gilpin—'  §0  am  I  !' 
But,  ah !  hiHiorfe  was  not  a  whit 

lnctuTd  to  tarry  there; 
For  why  ?-— his  owner  had  a  houfc 

Full  ten  miles  off,  at  Ware. 

So  like  an  arrow  fwift  he  flew 

Shot  by  an  archer  ftrong ; 
So  did  he  fly — which  brings  me  to 

The  middle  of  my  fong. 
Away  went  Gilpin  out  of  breath, 

And  fore  again  ft  his  will, 
Till  at  his  friend's,  the  calender**, 

His  horfe  at  laft  flood  (till. 

The  callender,  furprisM  to  fee 

His  friend  in  fuch  a  trim, 
Laid  down  his  pipe,  flew  to  the  gate, 

And  thus  accofted  him — 
«  What  news,  what  news?— the  tidings  tell; 

*  Make  hafte  and  tell  me  all ! 

«  Say,  why  bare-headed  yon  are  come, 

•  Or  why  you  come  at  all  ?' 

Now  Gilpin  had  a  plcafant  wit, 

And  lov'd  a  timely  joke ; 
And  thus  unto  the  callender, 

In  merry  drains,  he  fpoke— 

•  I  came  becaufe  your  horfe  would  come; 
«  And,  if  I  well  forbodc, 

•  My  hat  and  wig  will  foon  be  here; 
'  They  are  upon  the  road.* 

The  callender,  right  glad  to  find 

His  friend  in  merry  pin, 
Return'd  him  not  a  Angle  word, 

But  to  the  houfe  went  in. 
Whence  Oraight  he  came  with  hat  and  wig, 

A  wig  that  droop'd  behind, 
A  hat  not  much  the  worfe  for  wear ; 

Each  comely  in  it's  kind. 
Ik  held  them  up  ;  and,  in  his  turn, 

Thus  (hew'd  his  ready  wit— 

•  My  head  is  twice  as  big  as  yours, 

•  They  therefore  needs  muft  fit. 
«  But  let  me  fcrapc  the  dirt  away 

•  That  hangs  about  your  face  , 

•  And  flop  and  eat— for  well  you  may 

•  Be  in  a  hungry  cafe  I* 

Said  John—*  It  is  my  wedding-day  ; 

•  And  folks  would  gape  and  dare, 

•  If  wife  mould  dine  at  Edmonton, 

•  And  I  mould  dine  at  Ware.* 
Then,  fpeaking  to  his  horfe,  he  laid, 

«  I  am  in  hafte  to  dine ; 
«  'Twas  for  your  pleafure  you  came  here, 

«  You  (hall  go  back  for  mine.* 
Ah !  lucklefs  word  and  bootlefs  boaft, 

For  which  he  paid  full  dear; 
For,  while  be  fpoke,  a  braying  aft 

i>id  fiag  moll  loud  ami  clear  ; 


Whereat  his  horfe  did  fnort,  as  if 

He  heard  a  lion  roar ; 
And  gallop'd  off,  with  all  his  might, 

As  he  had  done  before. 

Away  went  Gilpin — and  away 

Went  Gilpin's  hat  and  wig  ; 
He  loft  them  fooner  than  at  firft  : 

For  why  ?— they  were  too  big. 

Now  Gilpin's  wife,  when  (he  had  feen 

Her  hu(band  porting  down 
Into  the  country  far  away, 

She  pnll'd  out  half-a-crown ; 
And  thus  unto  the  youth  (he  faid 

That  drove  them  to  the  Bell, 
•  This  (hall  be  your'**,  when  you  bring  back 

«  My  hufband  fafe  and  well. 
The  youth  did  ride;  and  foon  they  met. 

He  tried  to  (top  John's  horfe, 
By  fciiing  faft  the  flowing  rein  ; 

But  only  made  things  worfe  : 
For,  not  performing  what  he  meant, 

And  gladly  would  have  done, 
He  thereby  frighted  Gilpin's  borfe, 

And  made  him  fafter  run. 
Away  went  Gilpin—and  away 

Went  poft-boy  at  his  heels ; 
The  poll  boy's  horfe  right  glad  to  mi fs 

The  lumber  of  the  wheels. 

Six  gentlemen  upon  the  road, 

Thus  feeing  Gilpin  fly, 
The  port  boy  fcamp'ring  in  the  rear, 

They  rais'd  the  hue-and-cry. 
«  Stop  thief !— ftop  thief !— a  highwayman !  # 

Not  one  of  them  was  mute ;  - 

So  they,  and  all  that  pafs'd  that  way, 

Soon  join'd  in  the  purfuit. 
But  all  the  turnpike-gates  again 

Flew  open  in  (hort  fpace ; 
The  men  (till  thinking,  as  before, 

That  Gilpin  rode  a  race  : 

And  fo  he  did,  and  won  it  t?oo,  / 

For  he  got  firft  to  town  ; 
Nor  ftopp'd  till  where  he  firft  got  up 

He  did  again  gtt  down. 
Now  let  us  fing— *  Long  live  the  king; 

*  And  Gilpin,  long  five  he; 
«  And  when  he  not  does  ride  abroad, 

<  May  I  be  there  to  fee  ! 


To  the  LADIES. 

TH  E  beaver,  the  boots,  and  the  great 
coat  on  women, 
I  oft  hear  condemn'd  as  quite  unbecoming; 

For  my  part.  l  lhink»  ,n  thi$  man  y  M* 

We  at  once"  (hould  their  fpirit  and  owdsw* 
admit*.  -^ 
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flow  oft  hare  we  heard  by  the  force  of  their 
charms. 

How  the  Ladies  of  old  rous'd  the  world  to 
arms? 

Such  ruin  as  follow'd  no  more  need  we  fear, 

Since  each  Lady's  deter  m  in 'd  a  Man  to  ap- 
pear. 

J  lad  this  drefs  hy  the  captive  Jirifris  been 

known, 
Such  ft  rife  between  leadirs  had  never  been 

fhown ; 
Agitnemnon   had  never  been   flruck  with 

her  beauty  ; 
And  Achilles  had  never  forfaken  h:s  duty. 

Jfad  thebeautiful  Helena  thus  been  apparc 11"<1, 
By  Pat  is  unknown,  (J recce  and  Troy  ne'er 

had  quarrell'd. 
Thus  the  Grecians  had  faved  an  ocean  of 

blood, 
King   Priam  had   flour  ifli'd  and  Ilium  had 

flood. 

But  the  Ladies,  more  prudent  in  theft  happy 

dan/s, 
TTn willing  Aich  bloody  crprrofion*  fo  rvfe, 
JJkc  patriots  conftilnn^  the  gcrcial  w*  al, 
Have  adopted  adief>  alltlKii  chirms  to  con- 
ceal. 

Thus  defpifing  the  fi  »ftrr  allurements  of  lore, 
To  a  hero  the  miflrej's  will  quickly  improve; 
And  her  boldncfs  increas'd  by  the  mauLl 

cockade, 
6jie  may  head  a  battalion  or  lead  a  brigade. 

B. 


Anna's  Linnet. 

A    S  I  fat  in  my  Anna's  room, 
£\.  Wearying  at  her  long  delay, 
Jlcr  pretty  linnet  irrctcl'.'d  h.s  wings, 
And,  whirling,  thus  to  me  did  fay  : 

Ah  !  why  fo  oft,  fond  youth,  did  you 
Such  as  me  poor  captive  call  ; 

When  you  who  feem  to  be  quite  free, 
Are  yet  the  greateft  (lave  of  all. 

What  yon  wilh  for,  I  enjoy  ; 

Mod  of  her  time  is  fpent  with  me: 
When  her  (oft  fingers  itroak  my  hre.ifr, 

Say,  who  could  think  of  being  free? 

Food  from  her  fair  hands  \  get, 

And  chryflal  water  when  I'm  dry: 

Jmprifonment  with  fuch  delights 
Is  Tweeter  far  than  liberty. 

0ee  how  downy  are  my  wing?, 

While  your  looks  arc  pale  and  wan ; 

yhen  tell  ire  who  looks  captive  ino/t, 
Or  the  Jirinct  or  the  man. 

I. 


A  Moon-light  Night* 

FAIR  queen  of  Night,  whofe  fiiver  ray. 
Supplies  the  ablence  of  the  day, 
How  fleetly  pet>f!ve  is  the  plain 
Beneath  thy  mild  auspicious  reign! 

Near  to  fomc  oak's  wide  fprcading  (hade 
The  vilionary  po?t  laid, 
In  f«i*'ry  iict-'Stlic  1  iirv  train 
Revel  in  fhy  tlvcr  reign. 

To  meet  the  ohjeel  of  his  love. 
The  fli.  plicrtl  ;ecks  th'  appointed  grove; 
TIktc  whifperin^  low  hit  anmroiiv  pain, 
Blrfles  thy  k  nd  propitious  re-gn. 

And  Science  tak'.s  his  f:lent  way, 
'I  h*  expanfe  ol  hc.ven  to  fm  vcy  ; 
Knoukdge  fnMime  fiom  thenrc  ro  gain, 
Beneath  thy  -all-inflm'ting  nign. 

Sweet  Meditation,  may  I  find 

In  thee  a  halm  to  heal  (he  mind. 

J Io\»  Uvt  ui'h  ihcc  i<j  tread  <\ur  plain, 

And  worlhip  Cynthia's  filver  r?»«n  ! 

i.e.  w.  w 


On  the  Dt  ith  of  the  Marquis  &(  la  Fa*kf.  U 
it ix.  From  tbc  French  *]  the  Abbe  Thau- 
lieu, 

IS  tlien  La  Farre  no  more  ?  Ah  cruel  fa% 
Who  thus  haih  raviih'd  from  my  heart 
its  mate. 
A  ftrangtr  now,  I  walk  the  world  alone. 
No  more  its  pieriurcs  or  its  joys  aicknovp; 
ltfo  more  its  charms  I  feel,  the  fpell  if  broke; 
Our  long-liv'd  friend  (hip  falls  beneath  the 
flioke. 

Ah,  Mend  mod  faithful,  tender,  and  fin' 

ccic  ! 
O'er  thy  dear  name  I  drop  the  filent  tear. 
For  ever  now  I  lofe  thee  from  my  fight, 
joy  of  my  heart,  and  partner  of  delight: 
Sure  flill  to  find  thee  to  my  wifh  prcpar'd, 
Our  woes,  our  plcafures,  ue  together  fhai'd. 
To  th'ee  each  fault,  each  vice,  I  did  confide; 
Nor  even  my  thoughts  from  thee  I  wifiYd 

to  hide. 
Yo»r  goodntfs  ever  did  my  crime*  forgtte; 
You  it  ill  efteem'd,  and  taught  rne^howtd 

live. 

No  fordid  iiiferefr,  no  refleeltons  wife 
To  this  our  friendfhip  ever  could  give  rife 
No ;  'twas  alone  the  fympathy  of  mind 
Could  form  that  union,  and  our  hearts  OfllM 

hind.  *     '■ 

Ntirs'd  hy  each  kind  compliance,  wi 

wfll 
Affections  pew,  and  did  ov 
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ParnafTus  weeps  thee,  Cytherea  moans; 
The  Mules  and  the  Loves  repeat  their  groans. 
1  Vie  Graces  too,  who  give  the  pleating  art, 
Weep  <>*er  thy  tr>mb,  and  mourn  thee  from 

the  heart. 
Catullus,   Hor.-ce,  do  thy  bier  attend; 
Apo.lo  wil's  it,   f«>r  lie  u\<s  ihy  friend. 
XVhile  as  of  old  on  fwcet  Tibnllus*  (hiine, 
Ovid  ftrews  flowers,  an  offering  at  thine.—. 

Ah,  dear  I,a  F.irrc!  could  I  to  future  times 
Ti  an  I'm  it  thy  glory  in  thefc  Meeting  rhymes; 
Tell  all  the  gih.s  t her  lifters  nine  beftow'd; 
Tell  all  the  honours  which  from  them  have 

flow'd  ; 
Then  might  1  hope,  that  J.opc  confoles  my 

henrt. 
My  £ricf  mould  be  eternal  as  thy  art. 

I  c^li  my  reafon  to  my  aid  in  vain/ 
Invoke  phdofophy  to  ealc  my  pain: 
From  thefc,  alas  !  no  comfort  can  I  find  ; 
Their  truths  avail  not  to  a  feeling  mind. 
I  hear  my  reafon  fay,  you  vainly  grieve 
An  ill  pair  cure,  a  Ws  you  can't  retrieve. 
Still,  ftill  I  weep,  my  teors  unceafing  fall. 
And  yield  to  grief,  to  furrow's  dean  ft  call. 

Soon  in  the  conrfe  of  nature  I  mu(t  join 
Thofe  much-loVd  friends,  whom  proudly  I 

cull'd  mine. 
All  I  held  dear  have  pafs'd  the  dark  abyfs, 
Am'  gone  to  regions  of  eternal  bfifs. 
O  Death,  ail  pow'rfu),  mud  I  plead  in  vain, 
Muft  I  ftill  fpen.l  my  days  in  endlcfs  pain  I 
Why  can't  I  hrtak  tliofe  fetters,  and  unbind 
*l'he  churns  which  hold  me  to  this  life  con- 

fin'd? 
purely  the   fage  at    lead   might    have  the 

pow'r 
O'er  his  own  fate,  nor  wait  the  fatal  hour. 

N. 


To  the  Reverend  Dr  John  Ocilvie. 

An  Epijile. 

X,  decus,  i,  ft'Jrrum,  tnelioribus  mere  fatit. 

VirG. 

DEAR  to  the  mufes,  and  the  tuneful 
train, 
Whom,  long  cxplor'd,  I  fearreat  lafl  regain  ; 
Why  fhould'ft  thou  wonder,  if  in  life's  de- 
cline, 
Ffis  antiquated  lyre  thy  friend  refign  ? 
Haply  when  youth, elate  with  native  force, 
Or  emulation,  fpurs  the  generou*  hoife, 
lie  bounds,  he  fprings,  each  nerve  e  la  flic 

Drains, 
And,  near  the  goal,  Tome  cafual  trophy gains; 
Bnt  mould  the  carelefs  matter  of  the  (feed 
lNeglclt  his  mettle,  or  affront  his  fp  ecd, 


The  courfe  he  ftiuns,  indignant  of  his  fate,. 
And  waftes  his  days  in  indolent  regret. 
Such  were  his  efforts,  fuch  his  cold  reward. 
Whom  once  thy  partial  tongue  pronoune'd 

a  hard. 
F.xcurfive  on  the  gentle  gales  of  fpring 
He   rovM,  whilft   favour  imp'd    his   timid 

wng : 
Exhaufted  genius  now  no  more  infpires, 
Jiut  mourns  abortive  hopes,  and  faded  fires. 
The  fhorc-liv'd  wreath  which  onceonr  tern- 

pie*  grae'd, 
Fades  at  the  frigid  breath  of  fqueamifh  tafte; 
Whilft  darker  days  her  fainting  flames  im- 

nitirc 
In  deep'ning  gloom,  and  winter  premature* 
But  thou,  my  friend,  whom  higher  omens 

lead, 
Bold  toatchieve,  and  mighty  to  fuccced, 
For  whom  frelh  laurels  in  eternal  bloom, 
Impregnate  heaven  and  earth  with  rich  pen* 

fume, 
•rurfue  thy  deftinM  conrfe,  ?(Tert  thy  flame, 
Even  *  Providence  Iball  vindicate  thy  clairn; 
Even  Nature's  wreck  refounding  through  thy 

lays, 
Shall  in  its  final  era  ill  proclaim  thy  praife. 


The  Dying  Prostitute. — An  Elegy, 

WEEP  o'er  the  mit'ries  of  a  wretched 
maid, 
WhpfacrificM  toman  her  health  and  fame; 
Whofc  love,  and  truth,  and  trull  were  all  re- 
paid 
By  want  and  wo,difeafc,  andendlefs  fhame* 

Curfe  not  the  poor  loft  wretch,  who  ev*ry  ill, 

That  proud  unfeeling  man  can  heap,  fu- 

ftains ; 

Sure  fhe  enough  is  emit, o'er  whom  his  will, 

Enflam'd    by   brutal    pillion,    bound lefs 

reigns. 

Spurn  not  my  fainting  body  from  your  door, 
Mere  let  me  reft  my  weary  weeping  head; 

No  greater  mercy  would  my  wants  implore. 
My  furrow*  loon  (hall  lay  me  with  the 
dead. 

Who  now  beholds,  hut  loath*  my  faded  face. 
So  wan  and  fallow,  chang'd  with  fin  and 
care? 

Or  who  can  any  former  beauties  trace, 
In  eyes  fo  funk  with  famine  and  defpair? 

Thai  I  was  virtuous  «n<*e,  and  beauteous  too, 
And  free  from  envious  tongues  my  fpotlei't 
fame; 
Thefe  but  torment,  thefc  but  my  tears  re- 
new, 
Thefe  aggravate  my  prefent  guilt  and  (ha me. 
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E*pelt*d  by  all,  enforc*d  by  pining  want, 
I've  wept  and  uandci'd  many  a  midni^h: 
hour , 

Implor'd  a  pittance  Luft  would  fcldom  grant, 
Or  fought  a  fhclterfrom  the  driving  ihow'r. 

Oft  as  I  rov'd,  while  beat  the  wim'iy  (toim, 
Unknowing  wnat   to  feck,   or  where  to 
Ihzy, 
To  gain  relief,  entie'd  each  hideous  form, 
i^cb  hid^oui  form  contemptuous  turn'd 
awjy. 

Where  are  my  virgin  honours,  virgin  charms? 
Oh  !  whither  fled  the  pride  I  once  main- 
tain'd  } 
Or  where  the  youths  that  wuo'd  me  to  their 
arms  ? 
Or  where  the  triumphs  which  my  beauty 
gain'd  ? 

Ah!    fay,    infidious    Damon!     Monfter ! 
Whnc? 
What  glory  hail  thou  gain'd  by  my  de- 
feat ? 
Art  thou  more  happy  for  that  I'm  Iff*  fair? 
Or  bloom  thy  Lurels  o'er  my  wiuding- 
ihect  ? 

T.  HOLCROFT. 


N    A    N    C     V. 

NAncy,  lovely,  fair,  and  young, 
Swells  with  Piffion's  warmed  fire; 
Navcy's  eye,  but  not  her  tongue, 
Yields  to  every  lond  dctiic. 

The  nymph  has  lovers  at  her  will, 

Of  every  age,  of  every  fizc  ; 
And  as  their  breads  with  ardour  thrill, 

Her  with  contents— her  fear  denies. 

Still  as  their  caufe  they  fondly  plead, 
Alternately  her  heatt  they  (hare; 

Yet  none  of  NA  n  c  v  's  beaux  fuccced, 
And  none  of  Na  ncy's  beaux  defpair. 

In  various  modes  the  nymph  they  try, 
One  courts  her  tenfe — and  one  her  heart; 

And  tho*  their  fuit  me  ftill  deny, 

With  hope  they  come,  with  hope  depart. 

E'en  while  her  reafon  bears  the  fway, 
Her  bofom  feemt  with  fire  to  burn; 

She  bids  them  go  in  fuch  a  way, 
That  ftill  fhe  tempts  them  to  return. 

She  grants  a  fmile— a  glowing  kifs, 
And  darts  of  love  a  kindred  gleam ; 

She  ventures  to  the  brink  of  Mils, 
But  will  not  ruih  into  the  (beam. 

Kakc  t  is  chafte  in  fpite  of  fate ; 

A  faint  pcrplex'd  with  flefh  and  blood; 
Then  call  not  Namc  Y  a  coquette,— 
8* j  but  that  Nam  c  y's  monjlrws  gcof* 


The   WEATHER. 

'<  *nniS  Winter,"  fays  Bull, «« 'tis  Winter 
X  "I  i  wear, 

"  And  1*11  have  a  fire  in  my  room.** 
"  Afire!"  (ays  his  wife,  "  Oh,  you'll  ne- 
**  vcr  take  care, 
"    Till  you're  burnt  out  of  houfe  and 
"  home." 

"  Cuftom,"  fays  he,  ««  (hall  never  rack, 

"  Nor  tic  me  to  its  tether  : 
**  Tis  Summer  by  the  Almanack, 

"  tut  Winter  by  the  Weather. 

'•  Two  things  at  all  times  chear  my  life, 

**  At  all  times  are  divine ; 
'•  1  always  like  to  kifs  my  wife, 

"  And  drink  a  glafs  of  wine," 

His  wife  could  not  take  John  amifs; 

Gut,  fparkling  with  defire, 
She  pnnted  on  his  lips  a  kifs, 

And  run  to  light  the  fire. 


To  Mifs  C.  A.  on  bearing  her  fitig, 

THE  hard,  conftrain'd  by  every  tender  tie, 
Devotes  his  lines  to  thee,  then  heaves  a 

figh; 
Jnfpir'd  they  were  by  Charlotte's  charming 

voice, 
By  Tongs  exprtfTive  of  the  jufteft  choice. 
A  look  that  heightens  muftc'sev'ry  power, 
Heaven  kindly  gave  thee  at  thy  natal  hour* 
Taught  by  the  pow'rs  divine,  how  fwect 

thy  art, 
Which  charms  the  ear,  while  it  delights  the 

heart. 
No  more  the  hard  (hall  fpeak  his  tender 

rhymes, 
He  dreads  the  cenfnre  of  thefe  critic  times. 
Farewell,  farewell  to  poetry  and  you ; 
To  thee,  dear  maid,  Alexis  bids  Adieu. 


EPIGRAM. 

WHem  Phoebus  was  am'rous,  and  long'd 
to  he  rude, 
Mifs  Daphne  cried,  P(ha !  and  ran  ftraight  Id 

the  wood ; 
And  rather  than  do  fuch  a  naughty  affair, 
She  became  a  fine  laurel  to  deck  the  god's 

hair. 
Mils  Daphne,  no  doubt,  had  a  cold  confti- 

tution  ; 
But  fure  to  turn  tree,  was  an  odd  rcfola- 

tion : 
Yet  in  this  (he  behav'd  like  a  true  modem 

fpoufc, 

For  (be  fled  from  his  arms  to  dilllofirHh  his 
brows. 

EFP 
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EPIGRAM. 

WHili  you,  Great  George,  for  know* 
ledge  hunt, 
And  jharp  cor.duBtrs  change  for  blunt* 

The  Empire's  out  of  joint; 
Franklin  a  wifer  path  purfues, 
And  all  your  thunder  hcedlefs  views, 
By  (licking  to  the  point. 


EPIGRAM. 

HOW  kind  has  Nature  unto  Swagger 
been, 
Who  gave  him  dreadful  looks,  and  dannt- 

lefs  mien ; 
Gave  tongue  to  bhifter;  eyes  Co  ftrikc  di£ 

may  ; 
And,  kinder  ft  ill,  gave  legs — to  run  away ! 


ENGLISH     THEATRE. 


SIsCBour  lad  account,  feveral  thea-' 
trical  pieces  have  been  brought 
forward ;  but  few  of  them  are  likely 
to  furvive  the  prefent  feafon. 

At  Covent-Garden  theatre  there 
has  been  prefented  a  comedy,  called 
Fajhionable  Levities*  written  by  Mr 
Macnally,  author  of  Rob  in  hood,  Re- 
taliation, &c. 

The  fable  of  this  comedy  is  full  of 
thofe  intricacies  that  are  neceflary  to 
keep  the  mind  in  a  date  of  fufpence. 
The  following   is  a   fketch   of  the 
plan. — Sir  Buzzard,  rather  advanced 
in   life,  from  pecuniary  connections 
with  a  family  of  what  is  commonly 
called  noble  blood,  is  inveigled  into 
marriage  with  one  of  its  relatives,  a 
young  Lady  educated   in  the  true 
fpirit  of  fafhion.    Mutual  did  ike  cn- 
fues  from  different  motives ;  the  wife, 
from  being  married  to  a  man  (he  has 
no  affection  for ;  the  hufband,  from 
being  wedded  to  a  woman  whofe  ex- 
travagance diflipatei  his  fortune.  He 
im  merges  inthe  follies  of  the  turf;  and 
Ihe  in  the  levities*  cards,  drefs.  equi- 
page, and  even  (Irongly  bordering  on 
incontinence :  from  the  latter,  they 
are   both   the   dupes  of  a  gambler* 
who,  in  courfe  of  cards,  getting  both 
in  his  power,  demands  their  joint  in- 
tercll  to  favour  his  pretences  to  Con- 
Itance,  niece  and  ward  to  Sir  Buz- 
zard (prcvioufly  enamoured  of  De 
Courcy),  with  whom  he  is  to  (hare 
her  fortune  on  marriage,  as  likewife 
to  cancel  a  debt  of  honour  with  her 


Lady  (hip  of  200 1.  the  agreement  of 

both  unknown  to  the  other. De 

Courcy,    equally  attached  to  Con- 
fiance,  but  addicted  to  the  like  folly 
of  gambling,  is  fleeced  by  the  fame 
gambler  ;  but  in  the  courfe  of  his  di- 
ftrefs,  though  he  courts  every  tran- 
fient  amour,  preferves  his  faith  in* 
violate  to  Conftance.     His  appear- 
ance  and  levity   fucceffivtly  engage 
him  in  intrigues  with  Lady  Savage% 
her   chambermaid*   and   the   IVidcw, 
from  a  detection  in  which  he  gene- 
rally efcapes  by  the  dramatic  fubter- 
fuge  of  a  cbfet ;  but  is  in  the  end* 
after   many  impediments,  rewarded 
with  the   hand  of  Conftance,  when 
his  fortune  is  bettered  2000L  a -year, 
and  his  name  changed  to  Wellbred 
by  the  convenient  deatli  of  an  uncle. 
— The  counterpart  of  the  plot  arifes 
from  Ordeal,  a  philosophic  left -off 
trad cf man,  attached  to  the  innocent 
Clara,  daughter  of  a  deceafed  friend, 
to  whom  he  becomes  the  voluntary 
guardian  and  expectant  hufband;  but, 
anxious  for  her  improvement  in  the 
dead  languages,    having  engaged  a 
Scotch  officer,  difguifed  as   a  tutor, 
to  inflruct  her,  is  fupplantcd  by  the 
Caledonian,  who  learns    her  lefTona 
of  love    inftead  of  grammar.      Co- 
lonel Staff  alfo,   in   purfuit  of  the 
Widow,  or  rather  her  fortune,  after 
an  aukward  carried  on  fiege,  is  Hy- 
men i  ally  tied. 

Much  comic  effeel  is  diffufed  tKt^f 

the  piece ;  but  \\\e>  vrt&o\  \m  v**> 
1  *«&* 
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freely  indulged  himfclf  in  giving  in- 
delicate  points. 

Several  of  the  thoughts  were  nou- 
veil:  and  judicious  ;  and  were  recei- 
ved with  defcrved  favour. 

At  the  fame  theatre  a  comic  opera 
of  two  acls  was  performed  under  the 
tithe  of  The  Nunnery. — This  trifle  is 
a  mere  facrificc  to  found,  and  there- 
fore not  fairly  an  ubject  of  ferious 
criticifm.  The  fon&s  arc  written  in 
a  ilyle  fuperior  to  that  we  generally 
meet  with  in  computations  ©f  the  fame 
ftandard.  The  mufic,  whicli  is  chiefly 
fele&cd,  is  an  additional  proof  of  the 
good  tallc  of  Mr  Shields.  Some  of 
the  airs  are  beautiful. 

This  petite  Opera  opens  with  art 
interview  between    Captain   Banner 
and  his  fcrvant  Forage  ;  in  which  he 
relates,  that  his  principal    view  for 
viiiting  Tournay,  the  feat  of  action, 
is  to  renew  his  addreiTes  to  Selina,  a 
young  Lady  for  whom  he  had  con- 
ceived a  pillion  on  a  late  vilit  to  that 
town.     lie  lias  had  no  proof  that  ihe 
Las  a  regard  fur  him  ;  and  therefore 
puts  her  a  (lections  to  the  trial,  by 
cauting   Forage   to   wait    upon    her 
with  a  fabricated  account  of  his  be- 
ing (lain   at   the  i)a^c  of  Gibraltar. 
The  diilrefs  f.ic  feels  at  this  relation 
determines  her  to  take  the  veil.  Her 
maid  Teriia  i*  her  o;dy  cvijiJante  in 
this  defign.     Soon  after  lhc  has  en- 
tered the  Nunnery",  flie  li  informed 
that  Captain  Earner  is  Hill  alive.    A 
letter  from  hh.i  gives  Ikt  this  intel- 
ligence ;   hut  as  tne  faints  away  up- 
on reading  it,  rhe  contents  are  dis- 
covered  by    lite    Ahbtfs,    who    ac- 
quaints Mis  D'Arcy  of  the  tranfac- 
tion.     Mis  D'^rcy  immediately  at- 
tends the  Convent,   and  joins  with 
the  Abb-fs  in  uit'.ing  her  to  perlevere 
in  a  holy  life.    -  Father  Ambrofe,  the 
ConfclTor  of  Mrs  D'Arcy,    is  alfo 
commifiioucd  to  viiit  Selina  for  the 
fame   pious   p'.irpofc :    hut   Captain 
Bannei  being  apprized  of  the  fcheme, 
contriver,,  by  iulswis  of  Tcrifa,  and 
jfttsr,  who  hpomv  of  the  Nunnei^, 


to  get  ad  million  in  hi;.  Head,  rod  haft 
an  interview  with  Seiir.a  in  the  Ah- 
befs's  apartment.  They  are  inon  in- 
terrupted by  Father  Ambrole,  who, 
detecting  the  chea*,  threatens  to  a- 
larm  the  Convent  ;  but  is  prevented 
bv  menaces,  and  afterwards  won  o- 

0 

vli*  bv  a  bribe  to  mar: v  them.  In 
the  mean  time,  Furage,  wiio  is  ila- 
tioned  in  the  ^:ub  of  a  liiar,  near 
the  door  of  the  Nunnery,  to  give  af- 
ii fiance,  is  dii covered  by  fomc  of  the 
RJi^i'sdS.  The  l'ul ice  are  applied 
to;  and  Mrs  D'Arcy  cuiivng  for- 
ward, obferves  Bantu r  with  bclu.a. 
She  requires  they  may  be  feized 
by  the  Officers  of  JuJlicc  ;  on  whicii 
the  Lieuttnant  of  the  Police  informs 
her,  that  C;hi\'t:ts  are  no  longer 
Pn 'for.s  !  f.-r  that  the  tir.pt  ror  hzi 
declared  "  all  Religious  Houies  ih/il 
be  immediately  opened."  The  O- 
pcra  concludes  with  a  general  recon- 
cilement. 

No  other  pieces  remain  to  be  men- 
tioned, excepting  thole  brought  for- 
ward at  the  benefits  ;  which  arc 
generally  produced  in  halL,  and 
deilined  only  for  the  fcrvice  of  r. 
day.  From  this  observation,  it  is 
neceffury  to  except  an  after- piece 
pre  tented  at  Diury-Lane  Theatre, 
called  Th  Focff  faid  to  be  written 
by  Captain  Topham,  which  is.  one  of 
the  moll  pleafaut  trifles  that  has  ap- 
peared for  loine  time  It  is  full  of 
good  points,  and  was  moll  admirably 
acled.  The  idea  is  limply  this  :  A 
Gentleman,  without  much  conlldera- 
tion,  marries  a  young  Lady  from  a 
Convent,  whom  he  loon  di leavers  to 
be  a  fool.  A  French  Abb^  under  the 
ma  Ik  of  friend  fhip  to  the  hufbaud, 
wiiht-H  to  debauch  her  ;  and  it  turns 
out  that  me  had  a  (Turned  folly  in  or- 
der to  detect  the  villauy  of  the 
Ficnchman. 

Mrs  Siddpns,  in  the  characters  of 
Lady  Macbeth,  Dcfdemona,  and  El- 
fida,  has  added,  if  pgflible,  to  her 

tt\)\iV«iLtion. 
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Days. 

Their. 

Barom. 
Inch. 

Rain. 

Inch. 

Weather. 

Apr.     30 

5* 

30.43375 

_— 

Cloudy. 

May        1 

61 

30.46875 

— — 

Clear. 

2 

66 

30.2425 

Ditto. 

3 

65 

30.1125 

0.005 

Ditto. 

4 

61 

*9-975 

_ 

Ditto. 

5 

58 

*9-9537 

0.125 

Ditto,  fmall  fhowers. 

6 

59 

29.715 

0.167 

Ditto,  fome  rain. 

7 

47 

29.73125 

Ditto,  ditto. 

8 

59 

29.980125 

Clear. 

9 

67 

30.0085 

0.01 

Ditto. 

10 

59 

30.2125 

• 

Ditto,  mifty  morning 

1 1 

66 

30.8625 

— 

Ditto. 

12 

65 

30.3475 

Ditto. 

13 

70 

30.485 

■ 

Ditto. 

H 

58 

30.485 

Ditto. 

*5 

66 

30.125 

_ 

Ditto. 

16 

60 

29-94375 

_ 

Ditto. 

«7 

60 

29.56875 

o-3      C 

Ditto,  fnowat  night. 

18 

54 

29.54 

'    Ditto,  fmall  fhower. 

19 

56 

29.6125 

0.08 

Ditto,  ditto. 

20 

59 

29.875 

0.07 

Ditto. 

21 

60 

29.85 

0.005 

Ditto. 

22 

58 

29. 

Ditto. 

23 

6z 

29.9675 

Ditto. 

*4 

67 

30.25 

0.06 

Ditto,  ditto. 

25 

59 

30. 

0.03 

Ditto,  ditto. 

26 

63 

29.6875 

Ditto. 

27 

61 

3o.i375 

0.035 

Cloudy,  ditto. 

28 

48 

29.5 

0.155 

Ditto,  ditto. 

29 

5« 

29.68125 

02 

Clear,  ditto. 

30 

57 

29.9875 

1     Ditto. 

Total  c.942 
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Number  Fourth* 

Kilso. 

A  Town  in  Roxburghftiire,  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  river  Tweed,  at  that  part  where  it  is  joined  by  the  water  of  Ti- 
viot.  It  contains  about  3000  inhabitants.  The  principal  manu- 
factory is  one  of  white  leather. — There  is  a  confiderable  market  for  corn  ; 
and  a  very  neat  market  place  for  bdtcher-meat,  which  at  all  times  is  plent-. 
tifully  fupplicd. 

The  Monaftery  of  Kelfo*  of  which  there  are  ftill  fome  venerable  remains*' 
was  an  Abbey  of  Tyrocenfian  monks,  and  was  founded  by  David  I.  when 
Earl  of  Cumberland,  in  the  year  1128.  The  firft  cftablifhmcnt  of  thefe 
monks  was  at  Selkirk ;  from  whence  they  were  removed  to  Roxburgh,  and 
afterwards  to  Kelfo.  The  revenue  of  this  monaftery  was  in  money  above, 
JL.  2000  Scots  a-year.  The  abbot  was  allowed  a  mitre  and  pontifical  robes; 
to  be  exempt  from  Epifcopal  jurifdi&ion,  and  permitted  to  be  prefent  at  all 
general  councils.  The  building  is  plain  and  undecorated,  in  the  Norman  or 
Saxon  ftyle  of  architecture.  This  abbacy  now  belongs  to  the  Duke  of 
Roxburgh,  whofe  anceftor,  Sir  Robert  Ker  of  Cefsford,  obtained  it  in  the 
year  1 605  from  King  James  VI.  upon  the  forfeiture  of  Francis  Earl  of  Both* 
wel,  Admiral  of  Scotland. 

A  new  church  has  lately  been  built ;  the  chapel  of  the  Monaftery  in 
which  public  worfhip  was  formerly  performed  having  become  ruinous* 


Remarks  on  French  Maimers}  by  a  Gentleman  lately  returned/mm  the  Continent. 


TH  E  French  are  very  ready  to  al*- 
low,  that  the  Englifh  think  more 
profoundly  than  they  do. 

They  muft  have  formed  this  opi- 
nion, as  Dr  Moore  obferves,  from 
comparing  the  authors  of  our  nation 
with  thole  of  their  own  ;  for  the 
young  Englishmen  who  go  abroad 
cannot  have  infpired  them  with  high 
ideas  of  our  folidity. 

The  truth  of  the  opinion,  how- 
ever, will  ftrike  any  perfon  who  has 
lived  in  France,  and  who  has  given 
himfelf  the  trouble  to  compare  the 
obfervations  and  remarks  that  the 
French  let  fall  in  converfation,  with 
thofe  that  drop  from  the  Englifh  on 
like  occafions. 

An  Engliihman  is  naturally  taci- 
turn, and  has  noindination  to  make 
any  remarks  at  all ;  if  he  does  let 
one  drop,  falfe  or  true,  it  appears  to 
aim  at  inveftigstion,  it  appears  to  be 
the  refult  of  fome  reafoning  prin- 
ciple, that  had  either  actuated  him- 

Wfm>  or  that  aftmtct  him  at  the 


time  he  utters  it.  It  is  not  trite, 
having  more  of  home  than  of  foreign; 
manufacture  in  it,  and  perhaps  bears 
with  it  a  caft  of  character.  The  re-' 
mark  of  the  Frenchman  feems  to 
keep  at  a  prudent  diftance  from  the 
fubject  upon  which  it  is  uttered.  It 
refemblc8  thofe  coats  in  Monmouth- 
ftrcet  which  fit  all  fhapes :  it  invites 
you  to  forget  the  queftion  rather  than 
to  examine  it ;  and  feems  to  be  car* 
ried  about  by  its  pofleflbr,  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  company  he  appears 
in,  being  calculated'  to  give  inftant 
relief  to  his  own  brain,  and  to  thofe 
of  others.  Suppofe  war  to  be  the 
fubject  of  converfation,  an  Engliih- 
man may  perhaps  obferve,  that  the 
modern  ftyle  of  carrying  it  on  is  lefs 
barbarous  than  the  ancient.  "  En- 
fin,  Meifieurs,"  fays  the  Frenchman, 
"  il  faut  convenir  que  la  guerre  eft 
unc  chofe  terrible/* 

When  a  remark  dxo^v^cwKs^r^- 
tion,  vAncti  wwf  \*tvaxtx^f«&«&.^^ 
ways,  aFrcwfemati  a*oofefc*«k  **»■ 
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ncr  of  underftanding  it  which  gives  it 
the  mod  fuperftcial  turn. 

The  French  are  not  only  (hallow 
in  their  observations,  but  in  their  me- 
thod of  exprcfling  them  they  never 
vary.  You  hear  the  fame  fentiment 
many  times  repeated  in  the  fame 
wotds.  Perhaps  this  very  thing  is  a 
proof  of  the  mediocrity  of  their  un- 
derilandings.  Men  of  fuperior  capa- 
cities vary  more  from  one  another  in 
their  expreffions,  than  thofe  of  mid- 
filing  one* s.  Abilities  always  carry  a 
certain  degree  of  originality  and  in- 
vention with  them. 

The  French  do  not  read  Malle- 
branchc  fo  much  as  the  English  do 
Locke.  They  are  fond  to  detrac- 
tion of  Voltaire,  and  unwillingly  al- 
low any  merit  to  RoufTeau.  They 
prefer  grace  to  energy.  They  pre- 
fer a  pretty  thought  to  a  profound  . 
one.  -  What  are  we  to  conclude  from 
this  ? 

A  philofopher  is  gazed  at  in 
France  as  a  phenomenon.  What  a 
fufs  they  made  abort  Hume !  What 
a  fufs  about  Fianklin  !  Why  mould 
they  be  furprifed  that  any  one  mould 
fcek  after  knowledge,  or  that  he 
(hould  be  faccefaful  in  the  purfuit? 

Pets  or  favourite  animals  are  much 
more  frequent  in  France  than  in  Eng- 
land, lor  one  lap-dog  in  London, 
there  are  at  lenit  ten  in  Paris.  A 
Frenchwoman  cannot  itir  without  one. 
Frenchmen  have  a  partiality  for  them. 
This  is  a  tallc  of  childhood.  At 
til  at  period  we  are  fond  of  animals, 
and  make  favourites  of  them  j  but 
we  become  Ids  fufceptible  of  fucli 
attachments  as  our  undertlandinps  ad- 
vance to  maturity.  In  proportion  as 
the  mind  acquires  refources  within 
itfelf,  it  grows  indifferent  to  external 
ones. 

Perhap8thefe  features  in  the  French 
character,  indicate  that  their  under- 
itan dings  are  lefs  folid  in  general  tha» 
thofe  of  the  Englifh.  However  that 
be,  we  may  claim  without  arrogance 
m  fuperiority  over  them,  which  they 
themfdves  do  not  deny  us* 


Our  powers  of  thinking,  then,  are 
originally  more  mafculine  and  vigo- 
rous than  thofe  of  the  French.  Cau- 
f«s  may  be  found  in  the  difpofition  of 
that  people  which  ferve  to  widen  the 
dritance  between  as  on  fubje&s  where 
the  undemanding  is  concerned. 

.  The  French  arc  vain.  They  there- 
fore allow  their  children  to  pay  too 
much  attention  to  drefs,  which  muft 
lefTen  in  their  eye  the  merit  of  more 
folid  accompliflimcnts.  They  are  al- 
fo  volatile.  A  volatile  mind  is  in  it- 
felf lefs  capable  of  inveftigating  any 
point  than  a  fleady  one,  from  being 
unable  to  confine  its  powers  for  2 
fpace  of  time  to  the  contemplation 
of  one  object.  But  the  diftance  be- 
tween a  volatile  mind  and  a  fteady 
one,  becomes  wider  and  wider  every 
day.  From  having  frequently  exami* 
ned,  the  Heady  mind  obtains  informa- 
tion. From  having  frequently  obser- 
ved, it  acquires  idea*.  Locke  com-' 
pares  the  mind  of  man  when  he  en- 
ters the  world  to  a  blank  meet  of  pa- 
per. Shakefpeaie  prophefiea  muck 
of  the  youth  who  "  fmacks  of  obfer- 
vation."  Not  to  mention,  that  the 
natural  powers  of  the  underftanding 
are  ftrcngthened  by  the  habit  of  ex- 
ercifmg  them.  Thus,  after  a  certain 
time,  the  fteady  mind  comes  to  the 
inveitigation  of  truth  with  infinite  ad- 
vantages over  the  volatile  one.  It  is 
ftored  with  ideas ;  it  has  more  vigo- 
rous powers  ;  and  it  is  more  fteady  in 
the  direction  of  them. 

There  are  other  caufes  grafted  on 
the  constitution  of  France  which  con- 
tribute to  produce  the  fame  effeft* 
Honour,  fays  Montcfquieu,  is  the 
principle  of  a  monarchy  :  the  French 
accordingly  look  upon  all  the  learned 
profeflions  with  indifference ;  and  up* 
on  fome  of  them  with  contempt. 
They  court  military  fervice  as  being, 
the  readied  road  to  honour,  and  at- 
tach themfelves  to  it  early.  At  the 
age  of  14  or  1 5  years,  the  period  at 
which  the  mind  becomes  capable  of 
{peculation,  they  are  taken  from  the 
ca\\££t  *&&  ^m\vqX<>  ta.w»c|«  Ha-; 
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*ing  received  ah  education  of  words' 
rather  than  of  ideas,  and  being  na- 
turally fprightly,  they  talk  much  and* 
ttiink  little. 

It  it  difficult  to  determine  if  the 
ferlbos  turn  which  the  Englifh  pof* 
fefs  is  an  advantage  or  a  di  fad  van- 
tage.   They  are  penfive  in  their  mis* 
fortune*,  and  give  way  to  defpair  ; 
While  the  French  forget  theirs,  and 
look  forward  to  happier  times.  A  fe- 
rrous turn  may  have  inconveniencies 
ift  other  refpe&e.    A  habit  of  think- 
ing enables  the  mind  to  contemplate 
philosophical  fubje&s,  but  it  render! 
it  lefs  fit  for  the  purpofes  of  fociety.- 
It  il  a  common'  remark,  that  deep 
thinkers  are  doll'  companions  ; :  and 
you  often  hear  peop!j  complain  of  the 
difappointment  they  have  met  with? 
in  the  converfatlon  •  of  great  philo- 
sophers.    They  are  apt  to  be  abfent. 
Butorte  certain  confcquencc  of  think- 
ing ttrach  is,  that  the  mind  becomes 
more  fcrupuious  in  admitting  a  pofi- 
tioti  |  and  more  cxquifitely  fenlihle  of 
t^ic  frivolity  of  a  common  thought. 
Things  are  fo  mingled  in  this  world, 
tibial  the  philofopher  can  hardly  find 
any  pofition  to  utter  univerfally  and 


unexceptionably  true ;  and  be  there- 
fore finds  few  things  to  fay.  Con* 
verfation  is  obliged  to  fupport  itfelf 
by  the  introduction  of  trifling  fub-» 
je&s ;  and  his  tafte  is  too  refined  to 
rclifh  them. 

If  the  Engllih  then  think  more? 
profoundly  than  the  French  (as  thtf 
French  themfelves  allow),  what  htp-' 
pens  between  the  deeped  thinkers  anS 
thofe  who  are  lefs  fo  in  our  own  na- 
tion, muit  happen  in  fome  meafureJ 
between  the  Englifh  and  the  FrenchJ 
The  French  accordingly  remark,  that 
the  Englifh  are  taciturn  and  perifivei 
The  Englifh  remark,  that  the  French 
have  always  fomething  to  fay  upoi 
every  fubjed.  I  am  afraid  that  Ehf 
Arbuthnot's  observation  applies  here* 
Talking  of  common  fenfe  and  genius* 
he  obferves,  that  common  fenfe  ii 
like  fmall  change,  which  a  man  has) 
occafion  for  every  day ;  that  genius) 
is  like  gold,  which  a  man  is  not  f<f 
often  called  upon  to  produce.  Trie 
Frenchman  has  his  pence  ready.  Th4 
Englifhman  is  obliged  to  get  chafnge* 
The  Frenchmen  is  fitted  for  compa- 
ny. The  Englishman  Unfitted  fur 
the  clofet. 


A  Dialogue  betnuten  Hxmatomisus  and  Sarcophagus. 


Hteniatom.  VTES  ;  he  is  the  mod 
■*  predacious  of  all 
animals.  The  greedy  hound,  the 
ravenous  wolf,  and  the  devouring  ti- 
ger fall,  in  voracity,  far  fhort  or  in- 
fatiatc  man.-— And  yet  this  monfter 
of  humanity,  this  carnivorous,  her- 
bivorous, omnivorous  creature,  boa  ft  s 
ef  a  pre-eminence,  on  the  fcorc  of 
radon,  over  every  other  living  thing 
that  moveth  on  earth ;  and  holds  in 
contempt  the  red  of  the  creation,  of 
yvhich  many,  with  inftiiiA  alone  for 
their  guide,  are  more  amiable  than 

he  is 

•  Sarcopb.  Excellent,  indeed!  Ovid's 

Patent,  mortsJcr.  dapibvs  temtrarc  nc- 
■U*An 

-Corpora,  fr& 


and  Thomfon's 

For,  with  hot  ravine  Gird,  enfanguinMrnt* 
Is  no*  iiecome  the  lion  ot  the  plain, 
And  ttorie,  &c. 

are  words  of  cold  inanimate  difap- 
probation,  compared  to  this  glowing 
declamation  of  your's. — But,  come* 
be  not  fo  warm.  I'll  undertake  to 
convince  you,  if  you  will  but  be  calm 
for  a  while,  that  all  this  inve&ivc 
may  be  very  well  fpared.  Should  I 
prove  to  you  that  nature  deiigned 
that  man  mould  live  on  the  food  a* 
gaind  which  you  fo  vehemently  ex- 
claim! you  mull,  however  unwil- 
lingly, indantly  give  up  the  point. 

H*tu.  That  I  certSA*V{  W^  Vtb* 
not  afraid  x\\sx  ^jo^Yl  Vnw^ w?  *m^ 
proof. 


. «: 
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San  I  muft  obferve  to  you,  then, 
that  for  every  individual  which  na- 
ture has  formed,  a  proper  fort  of  ali- 
ment, from  the  very  fir  ft  of  its  crea- 
tion, was  wifely  provided.  The  fheep 
has  ever  continued  to  have  its  grafs  ; 
the  linnet  its  grain ;  the  tench  its 
worm.  As  long,  therefore,  as  each 
of  thefe,  contented  with  the  provi- 
fion  which  nature  has  made  for  it, 
lives  without  encroaching  on  the 
food  of  the  other ;  fo  long  will  there 
remain  a  fufiiciency,  or  nearly  fo,  for 
all :  But,  fhould  any  one  of  them 
feize  upon  the  food  of  the  other, 
then  very  different  would  be  the  cafe. 
If  the  tench,  for  in  (lance,  were  to 
pick  up  the  grain,  would  not  the 
linnet  be  ftarved  ?  Or,  if  the  linnet 
wefe  to  eat  up  the  grafs,  would  not 
the  fheep  perifh  through  famine  ?  The 
truth  is,  however,  that  no  fuch  en- 
croachment can  be  made,  nature  ha- 
ving fo  inftituted  it,  that  no  animal 
whatever  can  take  in  any  other  food 
than  that  which  was  originally  fet 
apart  for  it,  without  experiencing 
fome  very  fenfible  bodily  injury. 
Hence,  even  though  it  mould  defire 
it  ever  fo  much,  the  linnet  could  not 
polfibly  defcrt  its  ordinary  aliment, 
and  betake  itfelf  altogether  to  the 
grafs,  without  foon  becoming  confi- 
derably  disordered  ;  and  fo  of  the 
reft.  In  vain  fhould  we  try  to  Sup- 
port the  cow,  when  taken  from  its 
pa  (lure,  by  giving  it  flefh ;  or  to  keep 
the  dog  alive,  when  deprived  of  its 
meat,  upon  herbs  alone.  Anato- 
mifls  and  phyfiologilts  affign  a  pret- 
ty good  reafon  for  this.  They  tell 
vs,  that  the  ftruclure  of  the  inter- 
nal parts  which  are  concerned  in 
the  preparation  and  digeftion  of  the 
food,  is  different  in  different  genera  of 
animals  :  that  the  conformation  of 
the  ftomach,  and  the  nature  of  the 

{uices  which  it  contains,  are  far  from 
>eing  the  fame  in  a  grazing  animal 
and  in  an   animal  of  prey:    And 
therefore,  that  it  would  be  as  nccef- 
fkry  for  the  fheep  to  have  the  ftomach. 
cfg  dog,  in  order  to  convert  about 


into  nourifhment,  as  it  Would  for  4 
dog  to  have  the  wings  of  a  goofc  in 
order  to  fly. 

Ham.  Well,  and  pray  what  does 
all  this  tend  to  prove  ?  Do  you  infer 
from  hence,  that  nature  intended  that 
man  fhould  be  the  beaft  of  prey  that 
lie  is? 

San  Setting  afide  this  beftiality, 
which  I  confefs  I  am  not  philofopher 
enough  to  perceive,  I  do  moil  cer- 
tainly infer,  that  nature  ordained 
that  he  fhould  live  on  that  mixed 
kind  of  food  which  he  does :  For  at 
it  is  apparent,  from  what  has  already 
been  faid,  that  all  unnatural  food  is 
detrimental  to  the  individual  that 
takes  it  in  ;  fo,  by  a  fair  ioverfioa 
of  the  cafe,  may  it  be  faid,  that 
whatever,  on  the  other  hand,  proves 
nutrimental,  is  to  be  confidered  at 
natural  food.  Now,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  the  flefh  of  fevcral  animals, 
in  moderate  quantity,  is  not  only  not 
hurtful  to  man,  but  even,  in  moft  in- 
ftances,  manifeftly  imparts  to  him  vi- 
gour and  ftrength.  It  is  but  juft  to 
conclude,  therefore,  that  it  was  de- 
figned,  ab  origin,  that  flefh  (hould 
make  a  part  of  the  diet  of  man. 

Ham.  Is  it,  then,  all  a  fiction,  the 
delightful  defcription  which  the  an- 
cients have  left  us  of  the  golden  age  ? 
And  was  the  fage  of  Samos,  the  di- 
vine Pythagoras  himfelf,  deceived  ? 

San  Yes;  I  am  afraid,  indeed,  that 
the  exiftence  of  that  happy  age  is  to  be 
fought  for  only  in  the  imagination  of 
the  poets :  And,  as  for  Pythagoras, 
he,  poor  foul !  was  too  fublimcly  dif- 
pofed  to  be  able  to  fee  what  was  pro- 
per for  groveling  man ;  and  yet  withal 
was  too  near  the  earth  to  perceive,  on 
every  occafion,  what  was  repugnant 
to  the  will  of  the  Supreme.— How- 
ever, I  by  no  means  deny  that  there 
ever  was  a  ftate  bearing  fome  faint 
refcmblance  to  the  bright  pi&uit  of 
the  aurea  *tas%  as  drawn  by  fome  of 
the  poets  of  old.  Mankind,  no  doubt, 
did  at  one  time  indulge  Ids  in  ani- 
mal reoafts  than  they  do  in  our  own 
to|*%    &\&vtaircreti  tdk.  «a  sl- 
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ways  a  part  of  their  food ;  and  it  is 
in  vain  to  attempt  to  perfuade  113  to 
banifh  it  from  our  meals,  by  faying 
that  it  it  an  improper  and  an  unna- 
tural food.  Look  at  the  human  race 
in  their  favage  (their  only  natural 
ftate)  :  Do  they  feed  on  acorns  and 
water  only  ?  Or  do  they  not  chiefly 
Jive  by  the  chace  ? 

Ham.  So,  then,  becaufe  the  naked 
lavage  gluts  himfelf  with  venifon, 
you  would  have  us  infer,  that  na- 
ture defigncd  that  we,  and  every  o- 
ther  civilized  people,  mould  do  the 
Jame  ?  This  is  a  fine  way  of  ar- 
guing indeed  ! — Some  lavages,  it  is 
well  known,  are  anthropophagous: 
Are  we  in  this  cafe  alfo  to  conclude, 
that  they  are  a&ing  agreeably  to  the 
inftitution  of  nature  and  the  order  of 
-Providence ;  and  farther  to  deduce, 
that  the  reft  of  mankind  fhould  de- 
vour one  another  in  the  very  fame 

Sar.  No:  I  do  not  extend  the 
rationing  to  fo  great  a  length.  There 
it  hardly  any  argument,  however 
good  in  itfelf,  which  may  not,  by  be- 
ing pulhed  too  far,  be  rendered  ab- 
furd,  as  the  prefent  has  been.  Pro- 
perly limited,  however,  the  conclu- 
sions I  have  drawn  you  muft  allow  to 
be  juft.  And  though  you  fhould 
bring  inftances  of  men  living  in 
health  and  activity,  without  ever  eat- 
ing a  fingle  fibre  of  flefh,  or  once 
tailing  a  drop  of  blood  ;  thefe  would 
only  be  confidered  as  exceptions  to  a 
more  general  oppofite  fa& ;  and  ac- 
cordingly would  have  very  little 
weight. 

But  fuppofe,  now,  that  man  were, 
at  you  would  have  him,  to  abftain  en- 
tirely from  animal  food,  and  to  con- 
fine himfelf  wholly  to  a  vegetable 
diet ;  the  confequence  would  be  fuch 
at  you  would  perhaps  little  expect. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that,  with 
*ery  few  exceptions,  one  kind  of  food 
only  is  fuited  to  one  kind  of  animals. 
This  being  the  cafe,  then,  the  more 
Uromcrous  the  individuals  feeding  on 


any  particular  aliment,  the  lefs  nou> 
rifliment  will  there  be  for  each.  Sup* 
pofe,  then,  that  the  whole  human 
race  were  to  Be  added  to  the  number 
of  thofe  creatures  that  live  upon 
grafs.  So  large  an  increafe  of  con- 
Turners  would  be  inftarftiy  followed 
by  a  proportionable  diminution  of 
the  fulienance  to  each ;  and  hence 
whole  multitudes  of  the  grazing 
cattle  would  unavoidably  fall  fick  and 
die  ;  fince  it  is  from  vegetable  mat* 
ter  only  of  which  they  are  now  fup- 
pofed  to  be  deprived,  that  their  nou- 
rifhment  is  or  can  be  derived.  Let 
it  be  any  other  herb,  the  event  will 
flill  be  the  fame.  The  great  eon- 
fumptton  of  this  other  vegetable  by 
the  human  race  would  be  equally  fa- 
tal, if  not  to  the  cattle,  at  leaft  to 
fome  other  animals,  of  which  it  is 
the  appropriate  food. 

Hdtm.  Really  you  have  put  the 
cafe  in  a  very  ftrange  way.  Don't 
imagine  that  I  would  wifh  that  man, 
fhould  take  to  the  food  of  any  other 
animal,  without  making  a  previous 
exchange  of  his  own. 

Sar.  True  ;  I  did  not,  I  per- 
ceive, ftate  the  matter  as  I  fhould. 
You  are  for  having  us  fend  the  cow 
to  our  meat,  when  we  go  to  her 
grafs ! 

Ham.  I  am  certainly  for  making 
the  cow  fanguinary  rather  than  our- 
felves.  Let  thofe  creatures  that  are 
beads  by  nature  become  more  bead- 
ly  ftill,  provided,  by  fuch  means,  we 
can  be  rendered  left  favage  than  we 
are. 

Sar.  Beware  what  you  fay.  You 
wifh  that  man  would  no  longer  feed 
upon  flefh,  but  give  it  altogether  up 
to  fome  other  creature,  and  live  him- 
felf wholly  on  herbs  and  fruit.  Let 
it  be  done :  Let,  for  inftance,  the 
commutation  be  made  with  the  cow  t 
The  confequence  will  be,  that  the 
cow  will  look  for  food  from  the  fame 
quarter  whence  man  chiefly,  d«.w*^% 
viz.  ftom  tViofc  ixC\toa&j*  <aW<3^  ^^ 
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cafe i  will  eat  up  the  roan  ! — You  fee 
now  what  would  be  the  advantage  we 
fcould  grain  by  fuch  an  exchange. 

If,  indeed,  you  would  be  a  little 
more  reasonable  ;  if,  in  (lead  of  con- 
tending that  we  mould  not  eat  any 
flefh  at  ail,  you  would  rather  fay  we 
jhould  not  eat  of  it  fo  much  as  we 
cjo ;  then  would  I  agree  molt  per- 
fectly with  you.  But  to  argue,  that 
vegetables,  or  a  little  milk  and  honey, 
are  the  only  allowable  and  proper 
food  for  the  human  race ;  to  call  it 
beftiality  to  cat  of  the  flefh  of  the 
cattle  of  the  field,  the  fowls  of  the 
fcir,  or  the  fifties  of  the  fea,— .is  a 


piece  of  affectation  which  betray*  * 
more  than  ordinary  weaknefi  of 
mind  :  an  affectation,  which  can  only 
impofc  upon  thofe  who  miflake  emp- 
ty declamation  for  found  rcafoning 
and  true  philofophy ;  and  can  pro- 
ceed but  from  fuch  as  arc  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  occonomy  of  na- 
ture, and  are  unable  to  difcover, 
through  the  fingular  conformation 
of  each  of  the  parts,  and  the  di- 
verfified  (truclure  of  the  whole  indi- 
vidual, the  mode  of  life  and  peculiar 
purpofes  for  which  it  was  defigned. 

CONTBMPLATOK. 


Ancient  and  Prefint 

IN  Liverpool,  as  appears  from  the 
town-books,  there  were,  in  the 
year  1565,  only  138  houfc holders 
■ad  cottagers ;  and  the  number  of 
barks  and  men  was  as  under. 

Barks.        Tons.  Men. 


-  ir 


.-/.# 


State  of  Liverpool*. 

4,000,0c  o  of  bufhds  of  fait  export- 
ed, betides  what  went  coaft-ways; 
15,000  tons  coals  exported,  and 
15,000  tons  fent  coait-ways.  The 
inhabitants  were  now  computed  at 
50,000  ;  faid  to  have  increafed  fincc 
that  time  to  155,000. 

Ships  arrived  in  1782. 
Foreign  1168I    fi  Q 
Coaftcrsi448j2010 

■  7*3- 
Foreign  1371 1    R 

Coulters  1452  j  Zb23 

1784. 

Foreign  13797      g 

Coafters  13865  27°5 

Ships  failed  in  1782. 

Foreign  1197? 
Coafter.    9225  2I1^ 

Foreign  1577 1         - 
Coaaersju6i  J2 '3s 

1784. 
Foreign  *49$KTai 
Coaftcrgi238J  2'*1 

* 

;  ■         .  . .  >    .  1  • 

.•  This  article  was  communicate*  by  a  very  well  informed  Cor*efpons!ent;  aisj  y* 
v\4  bc.glil  to  be  favoured  wilh  uwuUi  ftitentttt  w&rcitfdrtb  ihqtowiuetf  GJaffinb 
-^*-S#  Duadceyftc, - 
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At  Walfey  there  were  2  barks 

sjnd  one  boat  36  tons,  and  14  men. 

N.  B.  The  old  church  was  the  oar 
ly  one  in  1 704.  r 

•  In  1784,   the  duty  paid  at  the 
cttftom-houfe  this  year  L.  640,310; 
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Biographical  Sketches  ^celebrated  Musicians. 


N°  4.  William  Bird. 

TTTIlliam  Bird  is  fuppofed  to  be 
*  *  the  fon  of  Thomas  Bird,  one 
of  the  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal, 
and  clerk  of  the  cheque,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI  #.  William  was  one 
of  the  children  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
in  that  king's  reign,  and,  according 
to  Wood,  was  a  fcholar  of  Tallis. 

The  time  of  his  birth  is  uncertain; 
and  although  the  time  of  his  death  is 
ascertained,  yet  as  his  age  at  that 
period  11  not  known,  there  are  fome 
difficulties  in  afcertaining  with  precis 
fion  the  period  in  which  he  flouriflit 
<d.  His  father  died  in  1561  ;  and 
fuppofing  William  was  born  the  firft 
year  of  Edward's  reign  1546,  he 
muft  have  been  77  when  he  died,  as 
he  lived  to  1623  :  And  yet  there  are 
fome  of  his  compoiitions  extant, 
which,  it  is  probable,  were  made 
when  the  church -fcrvice  was  in  La- 
tin, and  fhow  at  what  perfection  in 
his  faculty  he  mu(l  have  arrived  be-* 
fore  the  final  ellabliftiment  of  the  li- 
turgy under  Queen  Elifabeth. 

Bird  does  not  appear  on  the  efta- 
biifliment  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Mary,  or  at  the  ac- 
cefiion  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1563 
lie  appears  to  have  been  chofeu  orga- 
nic of  Lincoln  :  But  in  1569  he  was 
called  from  thence,  and  appointed 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  iu  room  of  Robert  Parfons, 
already  mentioned,  who  had  been 
drowned  by  accident.  Upon  his  ap- 
pointment in  the  Chapel  Royal,  he 
was  permitted  by  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter of  Lincoln  to  execute  his  office 
of  organ  id  by  a  fubftitute  named 
Butler,  of  whom  no  memorial  re* 
mains  f. 

In  1575*  Tallis  and  Bird  were 
both  organifts  of  the  Chapel  Royal, 
M  appears  from  the  joint  publication. 

Vol.  I.  N°  5. 


made  by  them  in  that  year,  already 
taken  notice  of:  but  the  time  of 
their  appointment  Nto  that  office  caon 
not  now  be  ascertained. 

Bird  died  on  the  4th  July  1625* 
He  had  a  fon  named  Thomas,  edu- 
cated in  his  own  profeffion,  who  in 
the  year  1601  read  the  mufic-le&urc, 
for  Dv  John  Bull  at  G  re  (ham  col? 
lege,  while  he  was  travelling  abroad 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health  J. 

The  compofitions  of  Bird  arc  nu- 
merous, and  of  various  kinds.  Thofiq 
of  his  early  years  appear  to  have  been 
moftly  for  the  fervice  of  the  church  ; 
and  from  the  nature  of  many  of  them* 
it  is  probable  he  was  then  of  the  Ro- 
mifh  pcrfuafion,  there  being  at  leafjb 
three  Latin  mafles  of  his  in  print,  one, 
for  three,  another  for  four,  and  ano- 
ther for  five  voices. 

His  firft  publication  was  that  al- 
ready mentioned  in  1575  along  witli 
Tallis ;    which  was  mtitled  *  Can- 

*  tiones  quae  ab  argumento  facrae  vo- 

*  cantur  quinqueet  fcx  partium,  auto- 

*  ribus  Thoma  Tallifeo  ct  Guliclmo 
«  Birdo  Anglis,   fereniflimx  Reginae 

*  majeftati  a  privato  faceflo  generofia 

*  ct  organillis.' 

He  publiihed  another  work  of  the 
fame  kind  of  his  own  compofitions  in 
1589;  among  which  is  that  noble 
compofition,  '  Civitas  fan&i  fuijf 
which  for  marry  years  pad  has  been 
fung  as  an    anthem  to    the  words* 

*  Bow  thine  ear,  O  Lord.' 

Bird  was  alfo  the  author  of  a  work 
intitled,  •  Gradualia  accantiones  fa- 
'  crac,  quinia,  quaternis  trinifque  vo*> 
'  cibus  concin  natae,  lib.  primus,  auto  re 

*  Guliemo    Byrde,    organifta    regio 

*  Anglo.'  This  work  was  dedicated 
to  Henry  Howard  Earl  of  North- 
ampton, to  whom  Bird  teftiftcs  htf 
gratitude  for  procuring  to  him  and 
his  fellows  in  the  Chapel  Royal  an 
jncreafe  of  their  falary.     Thcve,  ***► 
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two  editions  of  this  work  ;  the  lad  of 
them  in  1610.  The  contents  of  this 
firft  book  of  the  Gradualia  are,  anti- 
phons,  hymns,  and  other  offices  in 
the  Latin  tongue  for  the  feflivals  of 
the  church 

He  publifhed  another  collection  of 
his  own  compofitions  of  the  fame  fort 
in  the  fame  year  (1610),  intitled, 
4  Gradualia  feu  cantionum  facra- 
4  rum:  quarum  aljae  adquatuor  aliae 

*  vero  ad  quinque  et  fex  voces  edits 
«  funt.' 

Thcfe,  with  the  mafTes  above- 
mentioned,  appear  to  be  the  whole 
of  Bird's  compofitions  for  the  church. 
But  his  labours  were  not  confined  to 
the  fervice  of  the  church  alone.  He 
was  the  firft;  Englifh  mufician  who  ap- 
pears to  have  made  ah  attempt  in  the 
compofition  of  the  madrigal,  a  fpecies 
of  vocal  harmony,  which  the  Italians 
had  brought  to  great  perfection  ;  the 
JLer  VergineUa  of  Arioflo,  fet  by  him 
in  that  form  for  five  voices,  being  the 
inoft  ancient  compofition  of  that 
kind  to  be  met  with  in  Englifh  au- 
thors. It  is  printed  at  the  end  of  a 
book  publifhed  by  him,  called  Pfalmes  % 
Sonets,  &c.  to  be  afterwards  taken  no- 
tice of;  and  a  tranflation  of  it  is  to 
be  found  in  a  book  publifhed  by  N. 
Yongc  in  1588,  under  the  title  of 
JHu/tca  Tranfalp'tna. 

Of  his  compofitions  for  private  re- 
creation, the  following  are  dill  ex- 
tant. 

*  Songs  of  fundry  natures,  fome 
4  of  gravitie,  and  others  of  myrth, 

*  fit  for  all  companies  and  voycesi 

*  printed  in  1589.' 

*  Pfalmes,  fonets,  and  fongs  of 
'  fadnefs  andpietie,  made  into  mufic 

■'  of  live  part's ;  whereof  fome  of  them 
4  going  abroad  among  divers  in  un- 
4  true  coppies,  are  hefc  truly  correc- 

*  ted ;  and  the  other  being'fongs  very 
j  rare,  and  newly  compofed,  are  here; 
4  publifhed  for  the  recreation  of  all 

*  fuch  as  delight  in  muficke,  by  Wil- 

*  Jiang  Byrd,  one  of  the  gentlemen 


<  of  the   Queen's  Majefty'i  RoyaJ 

*  Chapel ' 

The  lad  work  publifhed  by  bins* 
felf  is  intitled,  *  Pfalmes,  fongs,  and 

*  fonets,  fome  folcmn,  others  joyful, 

*  framed  to  the  life  of  the  words,  fit 
«  for  voyecs  or  viols  of  three,  four,£we, 
'  and  fix  parts.9     Lond.  1611. 

Befides  the  works  already  men- 
tioned, which  were  publifhed  by  him- 
felf,  he  was  the  author  of  many  com- 
pofitions which  were  publifhed  in 
collections  made  by  other  pcrfons. 
In  a  book,  intitled  '  Parthenia,  or 
«  the  maidenhead  of  the  firft  muficke 

*  tliat    ever   was    printed    for    the 

*  virginals,  compofed  by  three  fa- 
«  mous  maflers,  William  Byrd,  Dr 
'  John  Bull,  and  Orlando  Gibbons, 
'  gentlemen  of  her  Majeities  Cha- 
'  pel,'  there  are  three  leffons  of  his 
compofition  admirably  adapted  for 
the  inftrument.  And  as  we  cannot 
doubt  but  he  was  able  to  execute  his 
own  compofitions,  he  muft  have  had 
a  volubility  of  hand  and  power  of  ex- 
ecution, beyond  what  we  are  at  thi* 
time  willing  to  allow  the  mailers  of 
his  time  to  have  poifeflcd.  But  al- 
though thelefTonsabovementioned  are 
far  from  being  eafy,  there  are  fome 
of  his  leffons  in  a  manufcript  book, 
cntilling  folely  of  his  own  compoG- 
iitions,  prefented  by  him  to  his  fcho- 
lar  Lady  Nevil,  that  are  as  difficult 
to  execute  as  any  of  modern  times. 
He  is  fa  id  to  have  been  an  admirable 
prganift  ;  and  if  we  may  judge  of 
the  ftyle  of  his  performance  on  that 
noble  inftrument,  from  that  of  hit 
compofitions,  we  may  conclude  that 
it  was  folemn,  majeftic,  and  devout; 
and  will  have  little  difficuty  in  af- 
fenting  to  the  character  given  of  him 
by  one  of  his  contemporaries; '  that 

*  with  fingers  and  with  pen  he  hid 

*  not  his  peer  *.? 

I  n  the  printed  collections  of  ferri- 
ces  and  anthems  publifhed  at  fundry 
times,  namely,  thofe  of  Day  tod  Bar- 
nard, are  many  compofed  by  Bad* 

M 


•  Balasnn,  W». 
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and  there  areftill  many  more,  which 
cxift  only  in  the  manufcript  books  of 
the  King's  Chapel,  the  cathedral, 
and  collegiate  churches  of  England. 

Ina  manufcript  collection  of  motets, 
madrigals,  fantazias,  and  other  mu Il- 
eal coinpofitionsof  fundry  authors,  in 
the  hand-writing  of  John  Baldwin,  a 
finging  man  of  Windfor,  and  a  com* 
pofcr  himfelf,  made  in  the  year  1591, 
there  are  many  motets  of  Bird  in 
fcore.  The  book  itfelf  is  a  lingular 
curiofity,  as  well  on  account  of  its  con- 
tents, as  of  certain  verfes  in  the  end 
compofed  by  Baldwin  himfelf,  in 
which  the  authors  whofe  works  he  had 
been  collecting  are  feverally  character- 
ifed*.  The  eulogium  on.  Bird  is  ex* 
tremely  laboured ;  and  befpeaks  loud* 
ly  the  eftimation  in  which  his  works 
were  held  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
-  Nor  docs  his  character  as  a  mud- 
cian  reft  on  the  praife  bellowed  on 
him  by  Baldwin  alone.  There  »is 
hardly  an  author,  at  lead  of  this 
country,  who  has  written  either  on 
the  fcience  or  the  practice  of  mufic 
fince  his  time,  who  does  not  bear  te- 
stimony to  the  merit  of  this  molt  ad- 
mirable mufician. — Morley  calls  him 
his  *  loving  matter  never  without  re- 
'  verence  to  be  named  of  muficians.' 
And  we  find,  that  he  not  only  owed 
his  mufical  knowledge  to  Bird,  but 
alfo  his  (kill  in  the  mathematics,  in 
which  Bird  is  faid  to  have  been  ex* 
cellent  f. 

Numerous  and  various  as  Bird's 
competitions  have  been,  the  moil 
permanent  memorials  of  his  excel- 
lence are  his  motets  and  anthems; 
to  which  may  be  added  a  fervice  in 
the  key  of  D  with  a  major  3d,  the 
£rft  compofition  in  Dr  Boyce's  ca- 
thedral- mufic,  vol.  iii.  and  that  well 
known  canon,  Non  nobis  Domine> 

With  refpeel  to  this  laft  compofi- 

/  tion,  there  feems  to  be  fome  diipute 

betwixt  the  Italians  and  us,  whether 

it  is  to  be  attributed  to  Paleftrina  or 

'to  Bird.     It  has  been  confidently  af- 

*  H*wk,  ill  ipr. 


ferted,  and  is  faid  to  be  gerierally  be- 
lieved, that  it  has  long  been  depo- 
fited  in  the  Vatican  library,  and  there 
prciervcd  with  great  care.  .And 
that  the  opinion  of  the  Italian  mufi- 
cians is,  that  it  was  compofed  by  Pa* 
leftrina,  may  be  collected  from  this 
circumftance,  that  it  has  lately  been 
wrought  into  a  concerto  in  eight 
parts,  and  publifhed  in  the  name  of 
Carlo  Ricciotti,  with  a  note  that  the 
fubject  of  the  fugue  of  the  concerto 
is  a  canon  of  Paleftrina  :  And  that 
fubject  is  the  canon  above-mentioned 
in  all  its  three  parts. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  canon 
Non  nobis  Dornine  does  not  occur  ia 
any  of  the  works  of  Bird  above  enu- 
merated, and  that  its  firft  publication 
was  by  John  Hilton,  at  the  end  of  hit 
collection  of  catches,  rounds,  and 
canons,  printed  in  1652;  yet  there 
feems  to  be  evidence  equipollent  to 
what  has  been  produced  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  qucftion,  that  Bird  was 
the  author  of  this  juftly  celebrated 
compofition.  Ina  cafe  like  the  pre* 
fent,  tradition  mud  be  deemed  of 
fome  weight.  It  is  clear,  that  in 
1 652  it  was  confidered  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  Bird ;  how  much  earlier 
than  this  it  is  pretended  to  have  been 
lodged  in  the  Vatican  as  the  compo- 
fition of  Paleftrina  has  not  been  difco- 
vereJ.  Dr  Pepufch,  in  his  Treatife 
of  Harmony,  has  exprefsly  afcribed 
it  to  Bird ;  and  if  for  more  than  a 
century  it  has  been  generally  confi- 
dered to  be  his  compofition,  it  will 
require  more  pofitive  evidence  to  de- 
ptive  him  of  that  honour,  than  any 
which  has  hitherto  been  adduced. 

If  we  may  form  a  judgment  of  the 
nature  of  Bird's  temper  from  his  mu- 
fical productions,  we  will  naturally 
conclude  it  to  have  been  of  a  ferioua 
and  grave  cait,  as  the  greater  part  of 
his  productions,  were  intended  for  the 
church;  and  even  thofe  of  a  oiffercnt 
kind  arc,  as  he  term* them,  pfalme* 
and  fong*  of  ladnefs  afed  ^U.v\*.»  \»>&x. 
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we  fee,  that  upon  occafions  he  would 

cxcrcifc  liimfclf  upon  lighter  fubjects. 
The  madrigal  *  La  VerginchV'  from 
•Arioilo,  already  fpoken  of,  and  two 
madrigals  to  the  words,  *  This  fweet 
4  and  merry  month  of  May,'  publish- 
ed by  Thomas  Watfon  159c,  are  the 
only  fpecimens  of  hiscoinpofuionscf 
that  kind,  but  they  are  of  very  lin- 
gular met  it.     Only  one  production 


of  his  ift  that  kind  of  compofitioa 
which  tends  to  promote  mirth  and 
good- fellowship  in  drinking  and  fing- 
ing,  namely,  the  round  or  catch,  is 
extant.  It  is  for  four  voices;  the 
words  begin,  (  Come  drink  with  me/ 
It  is  printed  in  Hilton's  collection  ; 
and  is  reprinted  in  a  collection  of 
catches,  &c.  published  by  J.  Sibbald, 
Edinburgh.  E. 


Atjoiir.t  cf  a  Society  calkA  Dunkards,  in  Penfilvania* 


THE  Dunkard  town,  called  E- 
phrnta,  is  fit  11a ted  on  the  fron- 
tier part  of  Eancaiter  county,  and  lies 
between  two  fmall  hills.  Fiom  the  top 
of  each  of  the  ft  there  is  a  regular  de- 
clivity to  the  bottom,  where  a  fmall 
river  runp,  and  by  means  of  its  win- 
dings  encircles  about  one  half  of  the 
ground  pnfli-flTtd  by  the  Dunkard*. 
The  river  fcrves  as  a  kind  of  natmal 
fence  on  the  one  lide ;  the  other  i» 
fecured  by  a  ditch,  and  n  large  bank 
planted  with  trees ;  tlie  whole  tract 
containing  about  2  50  acres.  The  road 
fromLancaflertoEphrataisgood>and 
the  variety  of  !andfcapc6  that  itrikethe 
(Eye  makes  it  vciy  agreeable.  That 
part  of  it  next  Ephratais  very  folitary, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  thinly  feat- 
tercd,  and  the  country  becoming  more 
hilly,  makes  the  road  take  ftvrral 
windings  through  the  interjacent  val- 
leys, which  are  well  fupph'ed  with  ri- 
vulets of  water,  and  covered  over  with 
frees.  Nothing  is  feen  but  the -works 
of  nature,  un corrected  by  the  hand 
of  man.  This  little  fociety  had  its 
rife  upwards  of  30  years  ago,  from  a- 
German  who  fettled  in  the  place 
where  Ephratanow  Itands,  and  which 
was  then  uncultivated,  as  well  as  the 
adjacent  country  for  feveral  miles 
round.  He  lived  in  this  foHtude 
many  years,  having  little  or  no  in- 
tercourfe  with  the  rell  of  mankind, 
but  fupplied  by  his  own  inchjftry 
whatever  he  wanted.  A  nd  after  fome 
time  the  country  near  him  beg*u  Xo 


be  fettled  by  fome  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen, and  his  uncommon  exem- 
plary piety  induced  fome  of  them, 
whofe  principles  nearly  correfponded 
with  his  own,  to  join  him.  Their 
fociety  foon  increafed,  numbers  ef 
both  lexes  re  fort  in  g  to  them.  The 
female 8  were  difpoicd  of  in  a  nunnery 
by  themfelvcs,  and  put  under  the  tui- 
tion of  a  fage  matron.  Ambition, 
or  pecuniary  views,  had  no  marc  in 
their  union ;  and  as  they  gave  them* 
fclves  entirely  up  to  devotion  and 
industry,  their  gains  were  thrown  in- 
to a  common  flock;  out  of  which  pri- 
vate as  well  as  public  exigencies  were 
fupplied. 

The  fituation  of  their  towa  is  ju- 
dicioufly  chofen*  being  on  the  decli- 
vity of  a  little  hill  which  faces  the 
fouth-eaft,  and  fcreens  them  from 
the  piercing  north  winds  in  the  win- 
ter. The  town  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  with  a  large  orchard 
in  the  middl-.*.  Along  the  outlide  are 
planted  thick  rows  of  apple,  peach, 
and  chtny  trees,  which  bear  great 
quantities  of  ft  uit.  Their  houfes  are 
all  wood,  and  for  die  molt  part  three 
ftories  high.  Each  pcrfon  has  his 
own  diftindt  apartment,  that  he  may 
have  na  interruption  in  his  private 
devotions.  Their  rooms  are  plain, 
white,  and  clean.  A  fep  arete  part  of 
the  town  is  affigned  for  the  women, 
who  have  no  communication,  with 
the  men,  except  in  joining  at  public 
NfQtGxi;,  and  what  is  neccflhiy  in 

tha 
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tike  (economy  of  their  affairs.  The 
number  of  men  and  women  together 
exceed  250.  If  any  of  them  choofe 
to  marry,  they  muft  leave  the  focio* 
ty;  but  are  fupplied  out  of  the  public 
fund   with   Becctfaries   to   fettle   in 

•  fome  place,  as  thty  generally  do,  at 
bear  to  Ephrata  as  they  conveniently 
can,  and  afterwards  fend  their  chil- 
dren to  be  educated  among  their  bre- 
thren. 

They  endeavour  to  fupprefs  every 
fuperfluky  iu  drefs,  diet,  and  plea- 
fure.  Their  garb  in  winter  is  a  long 
white  gown,  tied  round  the  waiit 
with  a  belt.  Behind  hangs  a  large 
cap,  like  a  capuchin,  which  they  put 
on  in  the  time  of  raiti  or  cold,  for 
they  wear  no  hata ;  a  waiitcoat  of 
the  fame- cloth,  a  coarfe  fhirt,.  trow- 
fers,  and  ftiocs.  In  fummer,  their 
clothes  are  of  the  fame  form  and  co- 
lour, but  made  of  linen*  The  wo- 
mens  are  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
men;  only  inftead  of  trowfers  they 
wear  petticoats,  a;nd  always  keep  their 
faces  muffled  up  i"  their  capuchins 
qrheix  they  go  out  of  the  nunnery. 
JThe  men  let  their  beards  grow  to  the 
full  length,  and  wear  their  hair  fhorU 
Their  diet  is  for  the  moil  part  vege- 
tables ;  they  abftain  from  flefh  meat, 
sot  through  principle,  but  judge  it 

m  mod  agreeable  to  the  mortified  abfte- 
znious  life  a  Chriflian  ought  to  lead. 
It  is  certain  that  luxury  is  unknown 
among  them,  which  is  eafily  difco* 
vertd  on  firft  feeing  them,  they  being 
quite  lean  in  the  body,  without  the 
lead  appearance  of  blood  iu  their 
faces.  Their  recreations  are  no  o- 
ther  than  the  alternate  performance 
of  religious  and  domeitie  duties, 
which  they  endeavour  to  intermix 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  neither  may 
be  burthenfome.  They  regularly  ce- 
lebrate public  worfhip  twice  every 
<lay>~  and  as  often  every  night.  In- 
ftead of  beds,  they  deep  on  benches, 
and  ufe  a  little  wooden  block  for  a 
pillow.  Each  room  is  iurniflved  with 
jt  couple  of  thefe. 


Their  pre  fid  en  t  is  a  perfon  who  had 
a  regular  education  at  Halle  in  Ger- 
many. He  took  orders,  and  was  a 
minifler  in  the  Calvinift  {communion 
Several  years  y  but  not  being  able  to 
fatisfy  himfelf  in  fome  points^he  left 
that  feci,  and  wenf  over  to  the  Dun- 
karde.  He  is  a  man  of  an  open,  af- 
fable temper,  and  free  in  converfa* 
tion  beyond  what  you  would  expeft 
from  a  perfon  fo  rigid  in  his  manner 
of  life*  The  following  account  of 
their  principles  I  had  from  him. 
They  retain  both  facraments;  but  ad- 
mit ad"lts  only  to  baptifm,  whichr 
they  adminifler  by  dipping  or  plun- 
ging. They  entirely  deny  original 
fin,  as  to  its  efre&s  on  Adam's  po» 
ftcrity ;  and  consequently  hold  free- 
will. All  violence  they  efteem  un- 
lawful, even  fclf-  defence,  in  time  of 
danger-  Going  to  law  they  think 
contrary  to  the  gofpel,  even  when 
defrauded,  or  when  their  property  i$ 
unjuiUy  feized.  They  are  ftrift  in> 
Qblerving  the  Jewifh  fabbath  to  ft 
degree  of  fuperftition.  They  have 
no  fet  form  of  fervice,  bnt  pray  and 
preach  extempore.  Their  difcourfes* 
by  all  that  I  could  learn,  treat  in  ge- 
neral of  Chriftian  virtues,  humility* 
chaftity,  temperance,  &c.  They 
believe  the  dead  had  the  gofpel 
preached  to  them  by  our  Saviour ; 
aud  that,  fince  his  rcfurre&ion,  the 
fouls  of  the  juft  arc  employed  in 
preaching  the  gofpel  to  thole  who 
have  had  no  revelation  of  it  in  their 
life,  nor  fufheient  means  to  be  con- 
vinced of  its  truth.  They  deny  the 
eternity  of  torments,  which  they 
think  are  myfticaJly  alluded  to  in  the 
Jewifh  fabbath,  fabbatical  year,  and 
year  of  jubilees  They  look  upon 
each  of  thefe  as  typical  of  cei  tain  pe- 
riods after  the  general  judgment,  in 
which  the  fouls  of  thofe  who  are  not 
then  admitted  into  happinefs  are  pu- 
rified and  purged  from  their  corrup- 
tion and  obduracy.  If  any  within 
the  fraaller  periods  are  Co  x*x  Wxcv- 
bled  at  to  ackiuvita&p.  Gok  v*  ^ 
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holy,  juft,  and  good,  and  Chrifl  to 
be  their  only  Saviour,  they  are  re- 
ceived into  happinefs.  Thofe  who 
continue  are  ft  ill  kept  in  torment,  till 
the  grand  period  typified  by  the  ju- 
bilee arrives,  when  univerfal  redemp- 
tion will  take  place,  and  all  be  made 
happy  in  the  endlefs  fruition  of 
Deity. 

Harmony  and  merciful  affections 
reign  furprifingly  among  them  ;  e- 
very  perfon  is  induftrious,  and  quite 
contented  with  the  talk  afligned  him. 


They  are  remarkably  iiofj-irable  to 
all  ftranger;.  11  .«.  n-j.vli.^  ;;:!-:*.  them 
anything,  they  wiii  ^?i-.  *.-i  Ilmiv  givt 
it  him  ;  and  if  he  h:.pp:.i.s  -;u  ^,c  jate 
in  the  evening,  will  aik  him  10  llay 
all  night,  butrefufeto  acccj.t  of  any 
recompence. 

The  Nuns  are  very  ingeiiior.*  in 
drawing  flowers,  and  pieces  of  wri- 
ting ;  efpecially  the  latter,  with 
which  they  adorn  their  churches ; 
and  among  thefe  are  fome  curious  and 
fin i (bed  pieces  done  in  German  text. 


Remarks  on  the  State  of  Society  in  France,  Spain,  and  England;  by  Richard 

Cumberland. 


OOciety,  in  defpotic  governments, 
*"*  is  narrowed  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  rigour  which  the  ruling 
tyrant  exercifes  over  his  fubje&s.  In 
fome  countries  it  is  in  a  manner  an- 
nihilated. As  jlefpotifm  relaxes  to- 
wards limited  monarchy,  fociety  is 
dilated  in  the  fame  proportion.  If 
we  con  fide  r  freedom  of  condition  in 
no  other  light  than  as  it  affects  fo- 
ciety, a  monarchy  limited  by  law, 
like  this  of  ours,  is  perhaps  the  free  ft 
conilitution  upon  earth  ;  becaufe,  was 
it  to  diverge  from  the  centre  on 
which  it  now  reds,  either  towards  de- 
fpotifm  on  one  hand,  or  democracy 
on  the  other,  the  reitraints  upon  fa- 
cial freedom  would  operate  in  the 
fame  degree,  though  not  in  the  fame 
mode:  for  whether  that  reftraint  is 
produced  by  the  awe  of  a  court,  or 
the  promifcuous  licentioufnefs  of  a 
rabble,  the  barrier  is  in  either  cafe 
broken  down ;  and  whether  it  lets 
the  cobler  or  the  king's  mtfTengcr 
into  our  company,  the  tyranny  is  m- 
fupportable,  and  fociety  is  enflaved. 

When  an  Englifhman  is  admitted 

into  what  are  called  the  bed  circles 

in  Paris,  he  generally   finds   fome- 

thing  captivating  in  them  on  a  fir  ft 

acqiuuutancc  ;  for  without  fptiking 


of  their  internal  recommendations,  it 
is  apt  to  flatter  a  man's  vanity  to 
find  himfelf  in  an  exclufive  party,  and 
to  furmount  thofe  difficulties  which 
others  cannot.  As  foon  as  he  has 
had  time  to  examine  the  component 
parts  of  this  circle,  into  which  he  has 
fo  happily  ilept,  he  readily  d  if  covers 
that  it  is  a  circle,  for  he  goes  round 
and  round  without  one  excurfion  ; 
the  whole  party  follows  the  fame  Ra- 
ted revolution,  their  minds  and  bo- 
dies keep  the  fame  orbit,  their  opi- 
nions rife  and  fet  with  the  regularity 
of  planets  ;  and  for  what  is  paffing 
without  their  fphere,  they  know  no- 
thing of  it.  In  this  junto  it  rarely 
happens  but  fome  predominant  fpirit 
takes  the  lead  ;  and  if  he  is  ambi- 
tious of  making  a  mailer- ftroke  in- 
deed, he  may  go  the  length  to  de- 
clare, that  he  has  the  hcucur  to  pro~ 
fefs  kimjelfan  Atheifl.  The  creed  of 
this  leading  fpirit  is  the  creed  of  the 
junto ;  there  is  no  fear  of  contro- 
verfy  ;  investigation  does  not  reach 
them,  and  that  liberality  of  mind, 
which  a  collifion  of  ideas  only  can 
produce,  does  not  belong  to  them : 
you  mud  fall  in  with  their  fenti- 
inents,  or  keep  out  of  their  fociety; 
and  hence  antes  that  over- ruling  left- 

opinion 
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opinion  fo  peculiar  to  the  French* 
that  affumed  fuperiority  fo  confpi- 
cuous  in  their  manners,  which  de- 
ftroys  the  very  cffence  of  that  po- 
litenefs  which  they  boaft  to  excel  in. 

Politenefs  is  nothing  more  than  an 
elegant  and  concealed  fpecies  of  flat- 
tery, tending  to  put  the  perfon  to 
whom  it  is  addreffed  in  good  humour 
and  refpeffc  with  himfelf:  But  if 
there  is  a  parade  and  difplay  affe&ed 
mi  the  exertion  of  it ;  if  a  man  feems 
to  fay— Look  how  condefcending 
and  gracious  I  am  ! — whilft  he  has 
only  the  common  offices  of  civility  to 
perform;  fuch  politenefs  fee  me  found- 
ed  in  miftake,  and  calculated  to  re- 
commend the  wrong  perfon ;  and 
this  miftake  I  have  obferved  frequent- 
ly to  occur  in  French  manners. 

The  national  character  of  the  Spa- 
niards is  very  different  from  that  of 
the  French,  and  the  habits  of  life  in 
Madrid  as  opposite  as  may  be  from 
thofe  which  we  obtain  at  Paris.  The 
Spaniards  have  been  a  great  and  free 
people;  and  though  that  grandeur 
and  that  freedom  arc  no  more,  their 
traces  are  yet  to  be  feen  amongft  the 
Caftilians  in  particular.  The  com- 
mon people  have  not  yet  contracted 
that  obfequioufnefs  and  fubmiifion, 
which  the  rigour  of  their  govern- 
ment, if  no  revolution  occurs  to  re- 
drefs  it,  mult  in  time  reduce  them  to. 
The  condition  which  this  gallant  na- 
tion is  now  found  in  between  the  de- 
fpotifm  of  the  throne  and  the  terrors 
of  the  inquifition,  cannot  be  aggra- 
vated by  defcription  ;  body  and  mind 
are  held  in  fuch  complete  flavery  by 
thefe  two  gloomy  powers,  that  men 
are  not  willing  to  expofe  their  per- 
fon s  for  the  fake  of  their  opinions, 
andiocicty  is  of  courfc  exceedingly  cir- 
cumfcribed.  Totri:!eaway  time  feems 
all  they  afpire  to  ;  conversation  turns 
upon  few  topics,  and  they  are  fuch 
as  will  not  carry  a  difputc  :  Neither 
glowing  with  the  zeal  of  party,  nor 
the  cordial  interchange  of  mutual 
confidence,  day  after  day  rolls  in  the 


fame  languid  round  through  life, . 
Their  feminaries  of  education,  efpe- 
cially  fince  the  expulilon  of  the  Je- 
fuits,  are  grievoufly  in  decline :  learn* 
ing  is  extinct ;  their  faculties  are 
whelmed  in  fu  per  ft  it  ion,  and  igno- 
rance covers  them  with  a  cloud  of 
darknefs,  through  which  the  bright- 
eft  parts  cannot  find  their  way. 

If  this  country  faw  its  own  inte- 
refts  in  their  true  light,  it  would  con- 
ciliate the  affections  of  the  Spaniih 
nation,  who  are  naturally  difpofed  to- 
wards England.  The  hoftile  policy  of 
maintaining  a  haughty  fortrefs  on  the 
extremity  of  their  coaft,  which  is  no 
longer  valuable  than  whilft  they  con- 
tinue to  attack  it,  has  driven  them 
into  a  compact  with  France  ;  odious 
to  all  true  Spaniards,  and  which  this 
country  has  xhe  obvious  means  of  dit 
folving.  It  is  by  an  alliance  with 
England  that  Spain  will  recover  her 
priltine  greatnefs ;  France  is  plun- 
ging her  into  provincial  dependency: 
there  is  ft  ill  virtue  in  the  Spaniih  na* 
tion  ;  honefty,  (implicity,  and  fobrie- 
ty,  are  ftill  chara&eriftics  of  the  Ca- 
fttlian ;  he  is  brave,  patient,  unre- 
pining ;  no  foldier  lives  harder,  deeps 
lefs,  or  marches  longer ;  treat  him 
like  a  gentleman,  and  you  may  wort, 
him  like  a  mule  ;  his  word  it  a  pafs* 
port  in  affairs  of  honour,  and  a  bond 
in  matters  of  property.  That  dig- 
nity of  nature,  which  in  the  higheft 
orders  of  the  (late  is  miferably  deba- 
fed,  ftill  keeps  its  vigour  in  the  bulk 
of  the  people,  and  will  afluredly 
break  out  into  fome  fuclden  and  ge- 
neral convulfion  for  their  deliverance. 
If  there,  were  virtue  and  good  fenfe 
in  the  adminiftration  of  this  coun- 
try, we  mould  feize  the  opportunity 
yet  open  to  us. 

'  It  now  remains  that  I  mould  fpeak 
of  England:  and  when  I  turn  my 
thoughts  to  my  native  illand,  and 
coniider  it  with  the  impartiality  of  a 
citizen  of  the  woild,  1  difcern  in  \% 
all  advantages  in  nerfc&vcttv  ^\^cc 
man  in  1  tocipX  fox*  <swl  »\<sv     ^ 
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confutation  of  government  diffident- 
ly monarchical  to  prefcrve  order  and 
decorum  in  focicty,  and  popular  e- 
nough  to  fee u re  freedom  ;  a  climate 
fo  happily  tempered,  that  the  human 
genius  is  neither  cxhao-fted  by  heat, 
nor  cramped  and  made  torpid  by 
cold ;  a  land  abounding  in  all  man- 
ner of  productions  *hat  can  encou- 
rage induftry,  invito  escreife,  and 
promote  health  ;  a  lot  of  ear:'r.  fo  an- 
gularly Jocatcd,  as  markB  it  out  by 
Providence  to  be  the  emporium  of 
plenty  and  the  afyiuni  of  peace  ;  a 
religion,  whole  eflabliftimcnt  leaves 
all  men  free,  neither  endangering 
their  pciTons,  nor  enflaviug  their 
minds  ;  a  fyllem  of  enlightened  edu- 
cation fo  general,  and  a  vein  of  ge- 
nius fo  chaiacteriHical,  that  under 
the  banners  of  a  free  prefs  mutt  fe- 
cure  to  the  nation  a  (lauding  body  of 
learned  men,  to  fprcad  its  language  to 
the  ends  of  the  world,  and  its  fame 
to  all  poflctity. 

What  is  it,  then,  which  interrupts 
the  enjoyments  of  facial  life,  and 
difturhs  the  harmony  of  its  inhabi- 
tants :  Why  do  foreigners  complain 
that  time  hangs  heavy  on  their  hands 
in  England ;  that  private  houfes  are 
(hut  ngainfl  them ;  and  that,  were  it 
not  for  the  rcfource  of  public  places, 
they  would  tied  themfelves  in  a  foli- 
tudc,  or  (more  properly  fpeaking) 
folitury  in  a  ctowd:  How  comes  it 
to  pafs,  that  country  gentlemen,  who 
occafinnally  viiit  town,  fee  themfelves 
neglected  and  forgotten  by  thofc  very 
people,  who  have  been  welcomed  to 
their  houfes,  and  regaled  with  their 
hofpitality;  and  men  of  talents  and 
character,  formed  to  grace  and  de- 
light our  convivial  hoars,  are  left  to 
pace  the  Park  and  ilrects  of  London 
by  themfelves,  as  if  they  were  the 
exiles  from  focietv  ? 

The  fad  is,  trade  occupies  one  end 

of  the  town,  And  politics  engrofs  the 

other:   As  for  foreigners  of  diitinc- 

tion,  who  ought  in  good  policy  to 

be  coniida  cd  a*  tfce  guefU  ot*  the 
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ftate,  after  they  have  gone  thro'  tlie 
dull  ceremonial  of  a  drawing- room, 
the  court  takes  no  farther  concern 
ab'jizt  them.  The  crown  his  no  offi- 
cer cir.hargeJ  with  riieir  reception, 
provides  no  table  wit; .in  or  \v:thout 
the  pilace  fjr  their  cmertai.Tm^nt  9 
parliamentary  or  official  avocations 
arc  a  llinding  plea  for  every  (late 
mini  tier  in  h:*  Mrn  to  neglect  them. 
The  winter  climate  and  coail  of  Lri$- 
land  is  fo  deterring  to  natives  of  more 
temperate  latitudes,  that  they  co~n- 
mnnlv  pav  their  vifits  to  the  ca-M'al 
in  the  fummer,  when  it  i.i  d-jfer:ei; 
f«>  that  after  b  iletin^  them u Ives  in 
foine  empty  hotel  amidit  the  fumt* 
of  paint  and  noife  cf  icpju'is,  they 
wear  out  n  few  tedious  days,  and  then 
take  flight,  as  if  they  had  efcaped 
from  a  prifon.  When  parliament  is 
fitting,  an  J  the  town  is  fill,  a  man, 
who  does  not  i  mere  ft  himlclf  in  the 
politics  and  party  of  the  day,  will 
find  the  capital  an  unfocial  place; 
that  degree  of  freedom,  which  in  o- 
ther  irfpcoti  is  the  life  of  fociety, 
now  becomes  its  mortal  foe ;  tlie 
zeal,  and  i\cn  fury,  with  which 
people  abett  their  party,  and  the  la- 
titude they  £i*vc  themfelves  in  opinion 
and  difcourlc,  rxtinguifli  every  voice 
that  would  fpeak  peace  and  plcafure' 
to  the  board,  and  turn  gond-feilov- 
fhip  into  loud  contention  and  a  ft  rite 
of  tongues. 

The  right  a  (Turned  by  our  newf- 
papets,  of  publishing  what  they  are 
plcafed  to  call  parliamentary  debates, 
i  mufl  regard  as  one  of  the  greateft 
evils  of  the  time,  replete  with  foreigu 
and  domcttic  mifchief :  Our  orators 
fpeak  pamphlets,  and  the  fenate  is 
turned  into  a  theatre.  The  late  hours 
of  parliament,  which  to  a  degree  ate 
become  fafli  ion  able,  are  in  effect  de- 
structive to  fociety.  I  cannot  dif- 
penfe  with  obferving  collaterally  on 
this  occailon,  that  profefiional  men 
in  England  con  fort  more  exclusively 
amongii  themfelves,  and  communicate 
kb  general!  v,  than  in  other  countries 

which 
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which  gives  their  converfation,  how- 
erer  informing,  an  air  of  pedantry, 
con  traded  by  long  habits,  great  ar- 
dour for  their  profeflion,  and  deep 
learning  in  it. 

As  for  (lander,  which  amongft  o- 
ther  evils  owes  much  of  its  propaga- 
tion- to  the  fame  vehicle  of  the  daily 
prefs,  it  is  the  poifon  of  fociety;  de- 
preffes  virtuous  ambition,  damps  the 
early  (hoots  of  genius,  puts  the  in- 
nocent to  pain,  and  drives  the  guilty 
to  defperation  ;  it  infufes  fufpicion 
into  the  beft  natures,  and  loofens  the 
cement  of  the  ftrongeft  friendfhips: 
very  many  affect  to  defpife  it,  few  are 
fo  high-minded  as  not  to  feel  it.  Tho' 
common  flanderera  feldom  have  it  in 
their  power  to  hurt  eftabltfhed  repu- 
tations, yet  they  can  always  contrive 
to  fpoil  company,  and  put  honeft 
men  to  the  trouble  of  turning  them 
out  of  it. 

It  is  a  common  faying,  that  au- 
thors are  more  fpiteful  to  each  other, 
and  more  irritable  under  an  attack, 
than  other  men.  I  do  not  believe  the 
obfervation  is  well  founded :  every 
fenfible  man  knows,  that  his  fame, 
efpecially  of  the  literary  kind,  before 
It  can  pafs  current  in  the  world,  paye 
a  duty  on  entrance,  like  fome  fort  of 
merchandife,  ad  valorem  ;  he  knows 
that  there  are  always  fome  who  live 
upon  the  plunder  of  condemned  re- 
putations, watching  the  tides  of  po- 
pular favour,  in  hopes  of  making 
feizures  to  their  own  account. — -Ha- 
lent  venerium  pro  viftu,  hnmo  pro  de- 


liciis.— The  little  injury  ,fuch  men  do 
to  letters  chiefly  confifts  in  the  ftu- 
pidity  of  their  own  productions : 
They  may  to  a  certain  degree  check 
a  man's  living  fame;  but  if  he  writes 
to  pofterity,  he  is  out  of  their  reach, 
becaufe  he  appeals  to  a  court  where 
they  can  never  appear  again  ft  him. 

When  we  give  our  praife  to  any 
man's  character  or  performances,  let 
us  give  it  abfolutely,  and  without 
comparifon  ;  for  it  isjuflly  remarked 
by  foreigners,  that  we  feldom  com- 
mend pofitively  :  This  remark  bears 
both  again  ft  our  good  nature  and  our 
good  fenfe  ;  but  let  no  man  by  this, 
or  any  other  declamation  againft 
(lander,  be  awed  into  that  timid  pru- 
dence, which,  affecting  the  name  of 
candour,  dares  not  to  condemn,  and 
of  courfe  is  not  intitled  to  applaud. 
Truth  and  juftice  have  their  claims 
upon  us  ;  and  our  telHmony  againft 
vice,  folly,  and  hypocrify,  is  due  to 
fociety.  Manly  rcfentment  againft 
mifchrcvous  characters,  cleanly  ridi- 
cule of  vanity  and  .impertinence,  and 
fair  criticifm  of  what  is  under  public 
review,  are  the  prerogatives  of  a  free 
fpirit:  they  peculiarly  belogg  to  Eng- 
lifhmcn ;  and  he  betrays  a  right  conftf- 
tutionally  inherent  in  him,  who,  from 
from  mean  and  pcrlonal  motives,  for- 
bears to  exercife  it. 

When  1  have  faid  this,  I  think  it 
right  to  add,  that  1  cannot  (late  a 
cafe,  in  which  a  man  can  be  juftified 
in  treating  another's  name  with  fret • 
dom,  and  concealing  his  own. 


TheDitry  o/"Chawbert  the  Mifanthropc. 


AMongst  the  variety  of  human 
events  which  come  under  the 
obfervation  of  every  man  of  common 
experience  in  life,  many  inftances 
mud  occur  to  his  memory  of  the  falfe 
opinions  he  has  formed  of  good  and 
evil  fortune.  Things  which  wc  la- 
ment at  the  mod  unhappy  occurren- 
ces and  the  fevercft  difpenfationt  of 


Providence,  frequently  turn  out  to 
have  been  vouchfdfements  of  a  con- 
trary fort ;  whilft  our  profperity  and 
fuccefn,  which  for  a  time  delight  and 
dazzle  us  with  gleams  of  pleafure, 
;and  vifions  of  ambition,  turn  againft 
us  in  the  end  of  lifei  and  fow  the 
bed  of  death  with  thowtft*  \V»x  ^j»^ 
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vanities  of  this  world  lofe  their  va- 
lue, and  the  mind  of  man*  being  on 
its  lad  departure,  takes  a  melancholy 
review  of  time  mifpent  and  bleffings 
mifapplied. 

Though  it  is  part  of  every  good 
jnan's  religion  to  refign  himfelf  to  the 
will  of  God,  yet  a  few  reflexions  up- 
on the  worldly  wifdom  of  that  duty 
will  be  of  ufe  to  every  one  who  falls 
under  the  immtdiate  prefTure  of  what 
is  termed  misfortunes  in  life.  By  call- 
ing to  mind  the  falfe  eftimates  we 
have    frequently   made    of    worldly 
good  and  evil,  we  (hall  get  hope  on 
our  fide  ;  which,  though  all  friends 
elfe  mould  fail  us,  will  be  a  cheerful 
companion  by  the  way :  by  a  patient 
acquicfccncc  under  painful  events  for 
the  prefent,  we  (hall  be  fure  to  con- 
tract a  tranquillity  of  temper  that 
will  (land  us  in  future  Head  :  and  by 
peeping  a  fair  face  to  the  world,  we 
fhall  by  degrees  make  an  eafy  heart, 
and   find   innumerable  refources   of 
confolation,    which   a   fretful  fpirjt 
never  can  difcover. 

1  wonder  why  I  was  fo  uneafy  un- 
der my  late  lofs  of  fortune,  faid  a  very 
worthy  gentleman  to  me  the  other 
day,  feeing  itwasnotoccafioned  by  my 
own  mifconduct ;  for  the  health  and 
content  1  now  enjoy  in  the  humble 
ilation  I  have  retired  to,  are  the 
greatell  bleffings  of  my  life,  and  I 
am  devoutly  thankful  for  the  event 
which  1  deplored.  How  often  do  we 
hear  young  unmarried  people  exclaim. 
What  an  efcape  have  1  had  from  fuch 
a  man  or  fuch  a  woman !  And  yet 
pcihaps  they  had  not  wifdom  enough 
to  fuppofe  this  might  turn  out  to  be 
the  cafe  at  the  time  it  happened,  but 
complained,  lamented,  and  reviled,  as 
if  they  were  fuffering  perfecution  from 
a  cruel  and  tyrannic  Being,  who 
takes  pleafurc  in  tormenting  his  un- 
pffendiug  creatures. 

An  extraordinary  exam. pie  occurs 

to  mc  of  this  criminal  excefs  of  fen- 

Jibility  in  the  pcrfon  of  a  Frenchman 

pamcf}  ChaubcQ,  who  happilv  lived 


long  enough   to  repent  of  the  ex- 
travagance of  his  mifanthropy.  Chau- 
bert   was  born  at    Bourdeaux,   and 
died   there  not  many  years  ago  in 
the  Francifcan  convent :    I  was  in 
that  city  foon  after  this  event ;  and 
my  curiofity  led  me  to  colled  feve- 
ral  particulars  relative  to  this  extra- 
ordinary humourift.     He  inherited  a 
good  fortune  from  his  parents,  and 
in  his  youth  was  of  a  benevolent  dif- 
pofition ;  fubjeft,  however,  to  fuddca 
caprices  and  extremes  of  love  and  ha- 
tred .     Various  caufes  are  affigned  for 
his  mifanthropy  ;  but  the  principal 
difguft,   which   turned   him  furious 
againft  mankind,  feems  to  have  arifen 
from  the  treachery  of  a  friend,  who 
ran  away  with  his  miflrefs  juft  when 
Chaubert  was  on  the  point  of  marry- 
ing her.  The  ingratitude  of  this  man 
was  certainly  of  a  very  black  nature, 
and   the  provocation   heinous;    for 
Chaubert,  whofe  paffions  were  always 
in  extremes,  had  given  a  thoufand 
inftanccs  of  romantic  generality  to 
this  unworthy  friend,  and  repofed  aa 
entire  confidence  in  him  in  the  matter 
of  his  miflrefs  :  He  had  even  faved 
him  from  drowning  one  day,  at  the 
imminent  rifk  of  his  life,  by  leaping 
out  of  his  own  boat  into  the  Garonne, 
and  fwimming  to  the  afliilance  of  his, 
when  it  was  finking  in  the  middle  of 
the  flream.    His  paflion  for' his  mi* 
ftrefs  was  no  lefs  vehement.    So  that 
his  difappointment  had  every  aggra- 
vation poffible ;  and,  operating  upon 
a  nature  more  than  commonly  fu- 
fccptible,  revcrfed  every  principle  of 
humanity  in  the  heart  of  Chaubert, 
and  made  him  for  the  greatefl  part  of 
his  life  the  declared  enemy  of  human 
nature. 

After  many  years  pafied  in  foreign 
part6,  he  was  accidentally  brought  to 
his  better  fenfes,  by  discovering,  that 
through  thofe  events,  which  he  hid 
fo  deeply  refented,  he  ha4  providen- 
tially efcaped  from  miferies  of  the 
mod  fatal  nature  :  Thereupon  he  re- 
turned to  his  own  country  ;  ud,eif 
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tetiftg  into  the  order  of  Francifcans,- 
employed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
atoning  for  his  pad  errors  after  the 
moil  exemplary  manner.  On  all  oc- 
caiiohs  of  didrefs,  father  Chaubert's 
zeal  prefented  itfelf  to  the  relief  and 
comfort  of  the  unfortunate,  and  fome- 
times  he  wonld  enforce  his  admoni- 
tions of  refignation  by  the  lively  pic- 
ture he  would  draw  of  his  own  extra- 
vagancies ;  in  extraordinary  cafes,  he 
has  been  known  to  give  his  commu- 
nicants a  tranfeript  or  diary  in  his 
own  hand- writing  of  certain  paflages 
of  his  life,  in  which  he  had  minuted 
his  thoughts  at  the  time  they  occur- 
red, and  which  he  kept  by  him  for 
fuch  extraordinary  purpofes.  This, 
paper  was  put  into  my  hands  by  a 
gentleman  who  had  received  much 
benefit  from  this  good  father's  con- 
versation and  inftru&ion  :  1  had  his 
leave  for  transcribing  it,  or  publifh- 
ing,  if  I  thought  fit.  This  I  (hall  now 
avail  myfclf  of,  as  I  think  it  is  a  very 
curious  journal. 

••  My  fon,  whoever  thou  art,  pro* 
fit  by  the  words  of  experience*  and 
let  the  example  of  Chaubert,  who 
was  a  bead  without  reafon,  and  is 
become  a  man  by  repentance,  teach 
thee  wifdom  in  adverfity,  -and  infpire 
thy  heart  with  fentiments  of  refigna- 
tion to  the  will  of  the  Almighty ! 

44  When  the  treachery  of  people* 
which  I  ought  to  have  defpifed,  had 
turned  my  heart  to  marble  and  my 
blood  to  gall,  I  was  determined  up* 
on  leaving  France,  and  feeking  out 
for  fome  of  thofe  countries  from 
whofe  famifhed  habitations  nature 
with- holds  her  bounty,  and  where 
men  groan  in  flavery  and  forrow.  As 
I  pafled  through  the  villages  towatds 
the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  faw  the 
peafants  dancing  in  a  ring  to  the 
pipe,  or  caroufing  at  their  vintages, 
indignation  fmote  my  heart,  and  I 
wiftied  that  heaven  would  dafh  their 
cups  with  poifon,  or  blaft  the  fun- 
fhinc  of  their  joys  with  hail  and  tern- 
peft. 


"  1 1  raver  fed  the  delightful  pro* 
vince  of  Bifcay,  without  red  to  thd 
fole  of  my  feet,  or  deep  to  the  tem- 
ples of  my  head.  Nature  was  before 
my  eyes  drefled  in  her  gayed  attire* 
Thou  mother  of  fools*  I  exclaimed, 
why  dod  thou  trick  thyfelf  out  fo 
daintily  for  knaves  and  harlots  to 
make  a  property  of  thee  ?  The  chil- 
dren of  thy  womb  are  vipers  in  thy 
bofom,  and  will  ding  thee  mortally* 
when  thou  had  given  them  their  fill 
at  thy  improvident  breads,  a  The 
birds  chaunted  in  the  groves,  the 
fruit-trees  glidened  on  the  mountain 
fides,  the  water-falls  made  mufic  for 
the  echoes,  and  man  went  fi ngtng  to 
his  labour.  Give  me,  faid  I*  the 
clank  of  fetters  and  the  yell  of  galleys 
flaves  under  the  lames  of  the  whip  s 
and  in  the  bitternefs  of  my  heart  I 
curfed  the  earth  as  I  trode  over  its 
prolific  furface. 

"  I  entered  the  ancient  kingdont 
of  Cadile ;  and  the  profpect  was  a 
recreation  to  my  forrow-vexed  foul* 
I  faw  the  lands  lie  wade  and  fallow  t 
the  vines  trailed  on  the  ground,  and 
buried  their  fruitage  in  the  furrows; 
the  hand  of  man  was  idle,  and  na- 
ture flept  as  in  the  cradle  of  crea- 
tion ;  the  villages  were  thinly  Scat- 
tered* and  ruin  fat  upon  the  unroofed 
fheds,  where  lazy  pride  lay  dr  etched 
upon  its  draw  in  beggary  and  ver- 
min. Ah  !  this  is  fomething*  1  cried 
out ;  this  fcene  is  fit  for  man,  and 
I'll  enjoy  it !  I  faw  a  yellow  half- 
ftarved  form,  cloaked  to  the  heels  in 
rags,  his  broad-brimmed  beaver  on  his 
head,  through  which  his  daring  locks 
crept  out  in  fqualid  (hreds,  that  fell 
like  fnakes  upon  the  moulders  of  a 
fiend.  Such  ever  be  the  fate  of  hu- 
man nature  1  I'll  aggravate  his  mifery 
by  the  infult  of  charity.  Hai  kyc* 
Cadilian,  I  exclaimed,  take  this  pi* 
fette  )  it  is  coin,  it  is  filver  from  the 
mint  of  Mexico  )  a  Spaniard  dugr  it 
from  the  mine,  a  Frenchman  gives 
it  you  ;  put  by  youx  Y^4fcswkXwM^ 
it\— Cvuft.  Y*  V»«  ^\»^  ^£?I 
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fiilian  replied,  I'll  ftarve  before  Vtl 
take  it  from  your  hands. — Starve 
then,  I  anfwered,  and  pa  (Ted  on. 

"  I  climbed   a  barren  mountain  ; 
the  wolves  howled  in  the  defart,  and 
the  vulture*  fcreamed  in   (locks  for 
prey.    1  looked,  and  beheld  a  gloomy 
man  lion  underneath  my  fc.t,  vail  as 
the  pride  of  its  founder,  gloomy  and 
difcon  folate  as  his  foul ;  it  was  the 
Efcurial.  — Here    then   the    tyrant 
rei^n*,  faid  I,  here  let  him   reign  ; 
Laid  aft  thefe  rocks  his  throne,  wade 
as  thefe  de  farts  be  his  dominions  !  A 
jy.tagrc  creature  patted  me  ;  famine 
A «Mcd  in  his  eye ;   he  cad  a  look  a- 
b'Mit  him,    and  fprung  upon  a  kid 
that  was  browfing  in  the  defart :  he 
fmote-  ic  dead  with  his  flaff,  and  ha- 
itily  thiull  it  into  ht>  wallet.       Ah, 
facrilcgious  villain,   cried  a  brawny 
fellow :   and,  leaping  on   him  from 
behind    a   rock,  fci/ed    the    hungry 
wietch  in  the  ac~t  ;  he  dropped  upon 
his  knees,  and  begged  for  mercy.— • 
Mercy?  ciicd  he  that  leizedhim  ;  do 
you    purloin    the    property    of    the 
church,  and  :-.fk  for  mercy  ?  Take  it ! 
— .So  faying,  he  beat  him  to  the  earth 
with  a  blow,  as  he  was  kneeling  at 
liis  feet;  and  then  dragged  him  to- 
wardr.  the  convent  of  .St  Lawrence* 
I  could  have  hugged  the  miicreaut 
for  the  deed. 

"  I  held  my  journey  through  the 
defart,  and  devolution  followed  me  to 
the  very  ilm-ts  of  Madrid.  The  fa- 
thers of  the  ii.qmYitw  n  came  forth 
fiom  the  cells  of  toiturc ;  the  croft 
va»  elevated  before  them,  and  a 
trembling  wretch  in  a  fuflron- colour- 
ed veil,  pointed  with  flames  of  fire, 
was  dragged  to  execution  in  an  open 
fqtiare ;  tin  y  kindled  a  lire  about 
him,  and  fang  praiics  to  God,  whilll 
the  ilamis  deliberately  confumed 
their  human  victim.  He  was  a  Jew 
who  fullered  ;  they  were  Chriftians 
who  tormented.  See  what  the  reli- 
ligion  of  God  is,  faid.  1  to  myfclf,  io 
the  hands  of  man  ! 

'-  From  the  gates  of  Ma&uA  1 


bent  my  courfe  towards  the  port  off 
Liibon.  As  I  t  raver  fed  the  wilder- 
nefs  of  Eilrcraadura,  a  robber  took 
his  aim  at  me  from  behind  a  cork 
tree,  and  the  ball  grazed  my  hat  up- 
on my  head.  You  have  miffed  your 
aim,  I  cried,  and  have  loft  the  me- 
rit of  deilroying  a  man.  Give  me 
your  purfe,  faid  the  robber.  Take 
it,  I  replied,  and  buy  with  it  a 
friend  ;  may  it  ferve  you  as  it  hat 
ferved  me ! 

"  I  found  the  city  of  UKbon  in 
ruins  ;  her  foundations  fmoaked  upon 
the  ground  ;  the  dying  and  the  dead 
laid  in  heaps ;  terror  fat  in  every  vi- 
fage,  and  mankind  was  vifited  with 
the  plagues  of  the  Almighty,  famine, 
fire,  and  earthquake.  Have  they 
not  the  inquiOtion  in  this  country,  I 
afked?  I  was  anfwered  they  had* 
And  do  they  make  all  this  outcry 
about  an  earthquake,  faid  I  within 
myfelf  ?  let  them  give  God  thanks, 
and  be  quiet! 

•■  Prefcntly  there  came  fhips  from 
England  loaded  with  all  manner  of 
goods  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  people  took  the  bounty, 
were  preferved,  then  turned  and  cur- 
fed  their  prefer  vers  for  heretics: 
This  is  as  it  ihould  be,  faid  I :  thefe 
men  ad  up  to  their  nature,  and  the 
Engliih  are  a  nation  of  fools ;  I  will 
not  go  amongft  them.  After  a  fhort 
time,  behold  a  new  city  was  riling  on 
the  ruins  of  the  old  one !  The  peo- 
ple took  the  builders  tools  which  the 
Englifh  had  fent  them,  and  made 
themfclves  houfes.  1  overheard  a  fel- 
low at  his  work  fay  to  his  compa- 
nion, Before  the  earthquake  I  made 
my  bed  in  the  (trcets,  now  I  mail 
have  a  houfe  to  live  in.— This  is  too 
much,  faid  1 ;  their  misfortunes  make 
this  people  happy,  and  1  will  ftay 
no  longer  in  their  country.  I  de- 
fcended  to  the  banks  of  the  Tagus  i 
there  was  a  (hip,  whofc  canvas  was 
Ioofed  for  failing— flic  it  an  EngHh 
fhip,  fays  a  Galliero  porter}  thief 
wt  brat  fcamcnt  but  damned  ty 
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on  the  quarter  deck.— They 
ell  for  what  they  have,  fays  a 
tan,  and  I  am  going  on  board 
ith  a  cargo  of  lemons.    I  threw 
f  into  the  wherry,  and  entered 
ip,     The  mariners  were  occu- 
with  their  work,  and  nobody 
oned  me  why   I  was  amongll 
The  tide  wafted  us  into  the 
,  and  the  night  became  tempef- 
;  the  veflel  laboured  in  the  fea, 
he  morning  brought  no  refpite 
rtoil    Whither  are  you  bound? 
!  to  the  mailer.     To  hell,  faid 
or  nothing  but  the  devil  ever 
at  fuch  a  rate.      The  fellow's 
was  thui  dcr  ;  the  failors  iuug 
:  ftorm,  and  the  matter's  oaths 
louder  than  the  waves.  The  third 
vas  a  dead  calm,  and  he  fwore 
r  than  ever.     If  the  winds  were 
is  man's  making,  thought  1,  he 
i  not  be  content  with  them.    A 
rable  breeze  fprung  up  as  if  it 
:ome  at  his  calling :  1  thought  it 
roming,  fays  he ;  put  her  before 
find,  it  blows  fair  for  our  port, 
where  is  your  port  ?  again  1  afk- 
m.    Sir,  fays  he,  1  can  now  an- 
your  queflions  as  I  fhould  do  : 
God's  leave,   I  am   bound  to 
deaux ;  every  thing  at  fea  goes 
pleafes  God.     My  heart  funk  at 
lame  of  my  native  city.     1  was 
btcd,  added  he,  from   London 
a  cargo  of  goods  of  all  forts  for 
oor  fufferers  by  the  earthquake  ; 
11  load  back  with  wine  for  my 
rra,  and  fo  help  out  a  charitable 
ge  with  fome  little  profit,  if  it 
e  God  to  blefs  our  endeavours, 
day !  thought  I,  how  fair  wea- 
changes    this    fellow's    note ! 
is,  (aid  he,  to  a  handfome  youth 
flood  at  his  elbow,  we  will  now 
out  this  Moniieur  Chaubert  at 
rdeaux,  and  get  payment  of  his 
on  your  account.      Show  mo 
bills,  laid  1,  for  I  am  Chaubert. 
produced  them  ;  and  1  faw  my 
name  forged  to  bills  in  favour  of 
rillaJD,  whe  had  £0  trcaclAcroufly 


dealt  with  me  in  the  affair  of  the  wo* 
man  who  was  to  have  bten  my  wife. 
Where  is  the  wretch,  faid  1,  who 
drew  thefe  forgeries  ?  The  youth 
bur  ft  into  tears  ;  he  is  my  father,  he 
replied,  and  turned  away.  Sir,  fays 
the  mailer,  1  am  not  futprifed  to  find 
this  fellow  a  villain  ;  for  I  was  once 
a  trader  in  affluence,  and  have  been 
ruined  by  his  means,  and  reduced  to 
what  you  fee  me:  but  I  forgive  what 
he  has  done  to  me;  I  can  earn  a 
maintenance,  and  am  happy  in  my 
prefent  hard  employ,  nay,  happier; 
than  when  1  was  rich  aud  idle :  but  to 
defraud  his  own  fon,  proves  him  an 
unnatural  rafcal ;  and  if  I  had  him 
here,  I  would  hang  him  at  the  mizen- 
yard. 

"  When  the  Englifh  mariner  faid 
he  forgave  the  villain  who  had  ruined 
him,   1  defpifed  him  in  my  heart  for 
his  folly ;  but  when  he  declared  he 
.was  happier  in  his  pre  fen  t  condition 
than  in  his  former  profperity,  I  be- 
gan to  il agger  in  my  opinion,  and 
thought  within  myfclf  there  was  wif- 
dom  in  what  he  faid.     1  looked  him 
fteadily  in  the  face,  and  faw  content 
or  mind  imprcfTed  upon  his  features  : 
I  turned   my  eyes  inwards  on  my 
heart,  and  faw  it  rent  with  indigna- 
tion* anguifh,  and  revenge.  There  it 
fome    profit    in    refignation,   faid   I 
within  myfclf;  and  looking  at  the 
youth,  who  had  now  again  turned 
towards  us>  1  recognized  the  fcaturea 
of  her  whom  I  had  once  fo  fondly 
idolized.     Tell  me,  faid   I,  if  that 
youth  be  not  the  fon  of  my  once  be- 
loved Marianne,  defcribing  her  name 
andperfon.    I  was  tight  in  my  con- 
jecture: my  blood  boiled  with  ven- 
geance ;  and  in  the  bitternefs  of  my 
heart  1  exclaimed — Accurfcd  villain 
as  he  was,  who  robbed  me  of  life's 
only  bl  effing !  for  his  fake  I  renounce 
and  hate  mankind.    You  may  indeed 
forgive  him,  for  he  only  defrauded 
you  of  your  fortune :  towards  me.  K\% 
treachery  11  VLnparAorobta  \  lot  V«. 
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whom  my  heart  was  fixed ;  but  for 
that  villain,  I  had  been  married  to 
Marianne.  Had  you  fo  ?  interpofed 
the  Englifh  mariner:  then  you  have 
great  reafon  to  thank  God  for  your 
efcapc,  for  a  wretch  more  infamous 
than  the  mother  of  that  unhappy 
youth  never  wore  a  human  fhape:  but 
let  her  fins  die  wiih  her,  (he  is  gone 
to  her  account ;  and  the  happicll 
moment  of  your  life  was  that  in  which 
he  took  her  off  your  hands.  If  you 
will  turn  into  my  cabin,  I  will  tell 
you  her  hiflory.  As  he  fpoke  thefe 
words,  convict  ion  flatbed  in  my  face  : 
I  was  afhamed  to  look  up  ;  for  con- 
ference had  awakened  within  me,  and 
repentance  began  to  (often  and  fub- 
due  my  heart.  I  followed  him  to 
his  cabin ;  and  as  he  difcourfed  to 
me  of  my  deliverance,  the  blood  that 
had  been  frozen  at  my  heart  began 
to  melt  and  flow  within  my  veins.  I 
pa{Ted  the  night  in  prayer  and  inter- 
ceffion.  I  will  return  to  my  native 
country,  faid  I,  and  dedicate  my  fu- 
ture days  to  the  fervice  of  God  and 
his  creature  man.  Shall  this  ma- 
riner, who  in  the  very  jaws  of  death 
blafphemes  his  Creator,  and  out- 
fwears  the  ftorm  in  which  he  is  fink- 
ing, have  the  merit  df  forgivenefs 
and  refignation  under  real  injuries, 
when  I  am  murmuring  and  reviling 
in  the  midft  of  blcflings?  Man  walk- 
cth  in  a  vain  fliadow;  he  difcom- 
forteth  himfelf  for  nought ;  the  ways 
of  Providence  are  fecret  and  unfeen, 
and  who  can  find  them  out ! 

**  In  the  morning  I  called  for  the 
(on  of  Marianne,  and  difcourfed  with 
him  apart.  I  found  him  modeft, 
humble,  and  refigned :  he  had  no 
friend  on  earth  but  the  Englishman; 
and  to  him  he  owed  the  benefit  of  a 
liberal  education:  he  had  been  train- 
ed in  one  of  the  public  feminaries  in 
England,  where  their  youth  get  the 
rudiments  of  learning  from  their  ma- 
ftere ;  and  the  principles  of  honour, 
courage,  friendfhip,  and  magnani- 
n/t/j  from  their  playmate*.    ktaAc 


him  be  of  good  courage,  for  that  I 
would  be  a  father  to  him.  He  re- 
plied, That  he  had  already  found  a 
father  in  the  Englifhman,  and  he  did 
not  doubt  but  he  could  earn  a  living 
in  the  occupation  of  his  benefactor, 
whom  he  was  determined  never  to  de- 
fert,  and  for  whom  his  heart  mult 
ever  entertain  the  gtatitude  and  duty 
of  a  fon — Oh,  Sir,  faid  he,  that  man 
mull  have  a  heroic  foul :  the  injuries' 
he  has  received  from  my  parents  can 
only  be  equalled  by  the  bounties  he 
has  bellowed  on  me  ;  and  I  truft  you 
will  not  think  the  worfe  of  me,  if  I 
determine  to  abide  by  his  fortune, 
and  to  dedicate  my  life  and  fervices 
to  that  country  where  I  have  found 
fo  generous  a  protector.  The  long- 
rcprefled  emotions  of  humanity  now 
burft  fo  violently  upon  me,  that  they 
choaked  my  fpcech  ;  and  I  could 
only  clafp  the  gallant  boy  in  my  arms, 
and  fhower  my  tears  upon  his  neck. 

"  The  fhip  had  now  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  Garonne,  and  after  fome 
time  we  found  ourfelves  in  the  mag- 
nificent port  of  fiourdeaux.  I  landed 
with  the  mailer  of  the  veflel,  whtlft 
young  Lewis  remained  on  board  in 
charge  of  his  benefactor's  papers  and 
effects.  The  firft  object  that  met  our 
view  was  a  gibbet  erected  on  the  quay 
before  the  door  of  a  merchant's  count- 
ing-houfe ;  and  the  executioners  of 
juflice  were  in  the  act  of  difraiffing 
a  wretched  being  from  life,  whofe 
crimes  had  made  him  no  longer  wor- 
thy to  remain  in  it :  he  had  robbed 
the  merchant  before  whofe  door  he 
was  about  to  fuffer.  My  God,  ex- 
claimed the  Englifhman,  it  is  the  la- 
ther of  young  Lewis.  At  the  word 
we  both  fprung  forward  to  the  fcaf- 
fold ;  and  as  we  advanced,  hit  eyes 
encountered  ours.  Oh,  Chaubert, 
Chaubert !  the  poor  wretch  exclaim- 
ed, I  pray  you  let  me  fpeak  to  you 
before  I  die. — My  trembling  limbs 
fcarce  ferved  to  mount  the  JeaibM. 
— Father,  fays  he,  to  a  Carmetite 
(tux*  <m\k  wheip  he  had  been  -m 
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prayer,  I  have  yet  one  confeffion  to 
make  to  you  in  the  hearing  of  this 
'  injured  friend.  I  have  abufed  the 
confidence  of  the  mod  generous  of 
men  ;  nay,  more,  I  have  attempted 
his  life  by  poifon  ;  and  the  woman, 
whofe  affections  I  feduced,  was  my 
accomplice  in  the  attempt.  You  may 
remember,  Sir,  continued  he,  the 
very  day  before  you  difcovered  our 
criminal  intercourfe,  as  you  was  fit- 
ting at  your  meal  with  Marianne  and 
me,  in  the  gaiety  of  your  heart  that 
woman  gave  you  a  large  glafs  of  wine 
to  drink  to  your  approaching  nup- 
tials ;  your  favourite  fpaniel  leaped 
upon  your  arm  as  you  was  lifting  the 
cup  to  your  lips,  and  darned  it  on 
the  floor :  you  may  remember,  Chau- 


bert,  that  in  a  fudden  rageof  pafTion, 
which  you  was  ever  prone  to,  you  vio- 
lently ftruck  the  creature  in  a  vital 
part,  and  laid  it  dead  upon  the  fpot. 
it  was  the  faviug  moment  of  your  life; 
the  cup  was  poi Toned :  a  flow  but 
painful  death  had  been  your  fate;  and 
in  that  animal  you  fmote  your  guar- 
dian angel.  The  next  day  we  repeated 
the  attempt,  but  you  was  a  fecond 
time  prefcrved  by  a  timely  difcovery 
of  our  criminality.  Be  thankful  to 
God's  providence,  fubdue  yourpaf- 
fions,  and  pra&ife  refignation  ;  1  die 
repentant ;  if  it  be  poflible,  forgive 
me,  as  you  yourfelf  have  need  to  be 
forgiven." 

Here  ends  the  diary  of  Chaubert. 

Observer* 


Sir,  although  the  following  obfervations  are  calculated  more  for  the  meridian 
of  London  than  that  of  Edinburgh,  your  giving  them  a  place  will  oblige 


A.  B. 

r*  cannot  have  efnaped  the  obser- 
vation of  many  of  your  reflecting 
correfpondents,  that  people  are  often 
apt  to  run  away  with  a  particular  no- 
tion, which  fome  mifmformed  indi- 
vidual may  have  given  rife  to,  with- 
out a  due  examination  into  its  truth. 
It  is  alfo  very  obvious,  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  eradicate  the  no- 
tions infpired  in  this  manner,  and 
which  are  very  often  as  far  removed 
from  fa&  as  any  untruth  which  a 
profefled  liar  can  utter. 

Among  other  mifconceptions  which 
lately  have  prevailed,  I  obferve  one 
not  unworthy  of  notice  :  I  mean,  that 
the  increafe  of  a  certain  clafs  of  wo- 
men is  owing  to  the  employment  of 
men  in  offices,  which,  it  is  fuppofed, 
may  be  filled  with  greater  advantage, 
and  aa  much  to  the  purpofe,  by  the 
other  fex. 

When,  therefore,  the  amazing  in* 
creafe  of  proflitution  is  an  object  of 
inquiry,  there  are  not  wanting  many 
Srbo  ufe  the  following  reafoning : 

K  ft  is,  (ay  they,  no  wonder  that 


fo  many  young  women  are  forced  by 
dire  ncceflity  and  poverty,  to  go  up- 
on the  town,  when  we  confider  the 
amazing  number  of  men-milliners, 
men-mantuamakers,  &c.  and  the 
greater  number  of  lounging  fellows 
in  mercers  and  haberdaihers  (hops, 
who  are  drclTed,  powdered,  and  fup- 
ported,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
young  women,  who  certainly  are  bet- 
ter fitted  for  fuch  employments  than 
men ;  and  who  thereby  are  reduced 
to  the  cruel  expedient  of  facrificing 
virtue  and  character,  and  become  an 
eafy  prey  to  the  feduccr." 

But,  in   fad,   the  reverfe  of  all 
this  is  the  cafe* 

Women  are  by  nature  fitted  for 
the  manufacture  of  every  fpecies  of 
female  drefs ;  and  in  this  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  they  are  conftantljr 
employed.  The  delicate  texture  of 
their  hands ;  the  nicety  of  their  fight, 
and  the  cleanlinefs  of  their  perfons 
and  manners,  point  them  out  as  the 
properefl  perfow*  fat  >\ja*  yax^s&R. 
r  or  every  dot&tftk,  tsKj^witftKox^asaf 
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are  alfo  admirably  fitted,  both  by 
Katurc  and  the  habit*  of  their  edu- 
tion. 

Bat  when  wc  confider  the  nature 
of  an  attendance  on  a  public  (hop, 
wc  find  that  they  can  m-ver  execute 
this  work  with  the  fame  propriety  a* 
men.  If  they  have  any  (hare  of 
beauty,  that  becomes  an  inducement 
to  cuflomcrsof  a  certain  description; 
and  it  is  a  well- known  fa&,  that 
many  of  the  moll  eminent  haber- 
dafhers  in  London  have  been  under 
the  neccflity  of  turning  away  young 
women  entirely,  and  employing  men; 
or  if  they  employed  women,  they 
were  obliged  to  choofe  them  out  of 
that  cljfs  whom  we  generally  call 
both  oil  and  uwy. 

Befides,  if  this  was  not  the  con- 
fluence, if  their  beauty  did  not  at- 
tract the  attention  of  defigning,  art- 
f  il,  and  profligate  men;  do  they  not 
acq'iirc  high  notions  of  drefs,  ele- 
gance, and  cxpcncc,  which  they  ne- 
ver can  fupport  ?  And  have  wc  not 
many  inflanccs  upon  record,  wherein 
they  were  obliged  to  rob  their  ma- 
ilers, as  well  a  j  to  difpofe  of  their 
pcrfonn,  in  order  to  maintain  that 
pride  of  drcfi  •which  they  had  ac- 
quired ?  This  much  1  think  it  nc- 
ceilary  to  fay,  as  to  the  direct  immo- 
ral effects  of  young  women  being  em 
ployed  aa  Jhof>-<women  in  the  houfes  of 
habi?rch(hers,  Sec. 

Would  any  of  the  mod  violent 
cenfurcrs  of  M*>/-fervants  in  fuch 
Jhops,  be  pleafed  to  employ  a  filler 
in  inch  a  mop,  to  fee  her  going  to 
the  lodgings  of  a  templar,  a  beau, 
or  a  lord,  with  ruffles,  &c.  and  fub- 
jccting  hcrfeif  to  every  temptation 
which  fuch  characters  may  be  indu- 
ced by  paflion  to  offer. — On  a  girl, 
whofe  annual  income  is  not  ten 
pounds  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
m  bank-note  for  twenty  put  into  her 
hand,  merely  for  a  harwleft  kifs  ? 
Would  any  man,  who  loved  his  fifter, 
/k/j  daughter,  or  his  coufin,  bear  to 
;  Act  expofed  to  fuch  dvigext! 


Would  a  man  of  fpirit  bear  to  fee 

the  i".fuks  which  every  purfe- proud 
cuftomtr  thinks  himftlf  intitled  to 
life  toward  i  a  beautiful  young  girl, 
who  :>  fcnt  home  to  him  in  no  higher 
rank  than  a  common  fervant  ?  Far 
Lfs  would  a  man  of  feeling  bear  that 
his  amiible  friend  fhould  be  obliged 
to  fuffcr  by  the  pride,  the  caprice, 
and  the  vanity  of  her  female  cuilom- 
cr-,  and  often  enforced  to  wait  in  a 
cold  hall  for  an  hour,  if  perchance 
the  humanity  of  a  common  footman, 
or  other  fuch  Have,  did  not  move 
him  to  introduce  her  into  a  warm 
room  :  And  if  (he  fhould  withfland 
the  heavielt  of  all  temptations,  yet  to 
have  her  temper  fourcd,  her  fpirit s 
broken,  her  deep  dillurbed,  and  her 
couflitutiou  impaired,  by  a  conllant 
attendance  on  a  fet  of  unfeeling  and 
profligate  people,  who  prefume  on 
their  quality,  and  treat  female  fcr- 
vants  with  lefs  humanity  than  they 
do  their  dogs  and  horfes. 

In  the  next  place,  let  us  go  to  the 
well -end  of  the  town,  and  examine  the 
Hate  of  thofe  females  who  are  employ- 
ed in  (hops.  This  I  have  myfelf  exa- 
mined into  ;  and  I  folemnly  declare, 
that  1  would  fupport  myfelf,  and  my 
filler,  and  daughter,  upon  bread  and 
water,  before  1  would  allow  them  to 
be  expofed  to  the  contempt,  the  in* 
fults,  and  the  temptations  which  they 
arc  obliged  to  fuffcr.  The  ftate  of 
a  font-ioy  is  far  preferable.  They 
muit  be  Pamelas  indeed,  if,  amid  ft.  all 
this  tumult  of  contending  paffions, 
they  preferve  the  deareit  jewel  of 
thrir  fouls  unfullied.  Stung  by  con- 
tempt, eager  to  pleafe,  fond  of  the 
drefs  which  paffes  through  their 
hands,  tempted  by  money,  and  in 
the  greatclt  want  of  it,  it  is  no 
wonder,  if  to  this  neccflity  they  (a* 
crifice  that  of  which  they  have 
been  taught  the  true  value. 

f  f  one  of  the  profligate  young 
of  diflincfcioD  fees  a  beautiful  gal  it 
the  green  boxes  of  the  theatres,  mi 
cai&tvitt^ift.  as  much  paQoaJofttr 
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as  to  Induce  him  to  ruin  her ;  how 
tafy  is  his  tafk,  when  he  has  learned 
that  {he  belongs  to  the  (hop  of  an 
eminent  milliner  or  haberdafher  ?  he 
directly  proceeds  upon  that  plain  and 
fyitematic  method,  which  has  been  a 
thoufand  times  pra&il'ed  in  fimilar 
cafes;  he  fuccccds,  and  there  is  an- 
other added  to  the  number  of  the 
poor  wretches  who  eat  the  bread  of 
infamy. 

And,  permit  me  to  a(k,  for  what 
purpofe  do  we  fee  in  many  fuch 
Jhops,  young  girls,  painted,  pow- 
dered, and  drefled,  when  we  know 
well  that  they  poflefs  not  a  guinea  in 
the  world,  and  fometimes  not  even 
the  clothes  on  their  back? 

In  a  word,  Sir,  to  whatever  caufei 
may  be  imputed  the  increafe  of  fe- 
male proRicutes,  I  would  not  have  it 
that  their  excluiion  from  public  view 
in  (hops  is  one.  On  the  contrary, 
when  this  is  the  cafe,  they  are  expo- 


fed  to  far  more  temptations  than 
they  could  experience  in  private  life  ; 
and  every  day  convinces  us  that  they 
fall  under  them,  and  become  mifer* 
able,  ruined,  and  abandoned. 

Laftly,  if  we  wifli  to  be  of  real 
fervice  to  the  daughters  of  the  poor* 
let  us  fir  ft  advife  the  parents  to  edu* 
cate  their  children  in  fuch  a  manner/ 
as  that  they  have  nothing  to  expeft 
from  other  arts  than  thofe  of  induftry 
and^rugality.  If  they  are  doomed 
to  be  fervants,  let  their  habits  of  life 
be  fuch  as  may  make  them  faithful, 
virtuous,  and  obedient.  But  to  bring 
them  into  public  view  in  the  manner 
I  have  been  fpeaking  of,  is  to  en- 
dow them  with  an  expentive  tafte 
which  they  never  can  fupport,  and  to 
expofe  them  to  temptations  under 
which  poverty  and  flattery  will  oblige 
them  to  (ink* 

Yours, 

He  mam  us* 


On  the  Abufe  tf 

TH  E  frequent  decorations  of  our 
newfpapers  and  magazines,  with 
the  names  of  Marcus*  Brutus*  Cato, 
Lucius*  Sec.  I  cannot  help  calling 
the  refurrcclion  of  the  dead.  It  is  an 
appearance  that  certainly  will  excite 
the  attention  of  after-ages,  and  well 
merits  the  attentive  confideration  of 
the  prefent.  Some  wits  may  laugh 
at  my  gravity  on  the  fubje&,  but 
I  am  determined  to  inquire  into  the 
bulinefs  which  brought  fo  many  jof 
Plutarch  and  L ivy's  heroes  to  Eng- 
land )  and  furely  the  laughter  of  wits 
mud  be  turned  into  forrow,  if  it  be 
found  that  the  fcarcity  of  politicians 
is  fuch  as  to  oblige  us  to  raife  the 
heathens  of  Rome  and  Greece  to  our 
affiftance. 

Whether  a  firm  belief  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls 
jpafiefe  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
jCreat  Britain  at  this  period,  or  whe- 
ther we  are  again  believers  in  the 
,  JMLLN'j, 
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doftrine  of  gh'ofts  and  apparitions* 
and  think  that  newfpaper  printers* 
like  the  witch  of  Endor,  can  conjure 
up  dead  prophets,  I  know  not  ■  ■ 
but  this  I  know,  that  of  late  I  have 
had  more  perfonal  communication 
with  Greeks  and  Romans  than  ever  I 
had  with  Englifli,  Scotch,  or  Iriflt 
men.  Mark  Antony,  for  inftance* 
is  my  particular  acquaintance  ?  but 
time,  that  works  many  wonders* 
feems  to  have  deprived  him  of  his 
ambition  to  pofTefs  the  throne  of 
Auguflus,  a9  well  as  his  love  for 
Cleopatra.  Poor  man  !  his  ambi* 
tion  now  is  to  kifs  the  feet  of  the 
meanefl  attendants  at  the  court  of 
Britain  5  and  his  love  for  Cleopatra 
is  changed  into  a  tolerable  liking  for 
a  cheefe monger's  daughter*  whom  he 
married.  How  he  might  have  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  Raman  empire,  had  he 
lived,  I  know  not;  but  fattA'uaw* 
his  pea  faxc&{  \fm»st*  V\«w  >&** 
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comforts  of  a  beef- (leak,  and  a  warm 
ft uff- coat  from  Monmouth-llrect.  Yet 
how  can  be  complain?  What  right  has 
},e  to  murmur  at  the  untowardlinefs 
of  his  fate  ?  What,  in  the  name  of 
inconflftciicy,  has  Mark  Antony  to  do 
with  the  pavement  of  Newgate- ftreet, 
,,  or  the  pcnfion  of  Lord  Chatham  ? 
How  could  the  amorous  and  ambitious 
Roman  defemd  fo  low  as  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  toll  at  Blackfnar  s  bridge, 
or  the  frauds  of  Hackney-coachjpcn. 
••  O  !  what  a  falling  off  was  here  !" 
Brutus  13  a  very  fenfible  man, 
and  not  ill  acquainted  with  his  bufi- 
nefs  >  nay,  on  many  fubje&s  he  talks 
very  well,  confidering  that  he  is  an 
apothecary.  But  what  has  the  murder 
of  Caefar  to  do  with  the  recovery  of 
perfons  apparently  drowned  ?  Or  why 
mould  he  at  one  time  join  in  an  illi- 
beral and  perfonal  abufe  of  Mr  Fox, 
and  at  another  time  fubferibe  to 
an  equally  undue  and  unjuil  com- 
mendation of  that  gentleman.  Truly, 
when  1  fee  him,  which  is  often  the 
cafe,  writing  letters,  with  a  view 
to  obftrucl  the  mcafiiLts  of  the  good 
government  under  which  he  lives  and 
enjoy h  his  freedom,  I  cannot  help  fay- 
ing, Et  tu  Unite  ? 

I  have  the  honour  of  being  per- 
sonally known  to  Aristidfs.  It 
may  be  remembered  by  claflical  fcho- 
1am,  that  lie  was  the  mod  jufl  and 
upright  man  that  ever  lived — But  lie 
ig — ««  woes  me !  to  have  feen  what 
I  have  feen,  feeing  what  I  fee" — he 
is,  a  petty  fogging  attorney.  Xerxes, 
it  is  recorded,  recalled  him  fiom  a 
hanifhment  into  which  he  had  been 
fmjufcly  driven;  but  to  what  purpofe? 
Was  it  not  to  defend  his  country  ? 
And  did  he  not  perform  the  glorious 
tafk;  did  he  not  aichievc  the  memo- 
rable  feat;  and  did  he  not — be  it 
known  to  all  modern  commanders— 
did  he  not  die  poor  ? — Yes,  and  for 
all  thefe  things  posterity  wiil  read  of 
liirn,  and  record  him  more  and  more 
w/rh  plrafurc — Bat  did  he  endea- 
vour to  inflame  the  mind*  o(  the  A.- 


mericans  ?  Did  he  condemn,  in  vile 
and  fcurrilous  language,  the  grant  of 
independence  ?  No.  Did  he  repro- 
bate the  conduit  of  Lord  Sidney  ? 
No.  Had  he  any  connection  with 
the  Morning  Poll,  Herald,  or  Chro- 
nicle ?  No.  Did  he  rill  a  column  in 
the  Public  Ledger  ?  Did  the  noble 
Athenian  diltinguiih  himfelf  at  Dub- 
lin, or  was  he  a  fufferer  by  the  fire 
at  Bofton  ?  Finally,  Was  he  captu- 
red in  America  ?  6 till  the  anfwer  is, 
No. 

But  if  we  mention  the  perverGon 
of  Ari Rides  with  forrow,  what  (hall 
wc  fay  to  that  of  Cicero  ?  O  !  Cice- 
ro, low  art  thou  fallen  indeed.  Sul- 
lied are  all  thy  honours ;  dale,  flat, 
and  unprofitable  are  thy  mining  ta- 
lents. Thou  grcateft  of  orators,  thott 
wile  ft  of  philofophers,  what  infatua- 
tion occupied  thy  brain,  when  thou 
would  ft  correct  the  miftakes  of  a 
blundering  liveryman  ?  What  is  it  to 
thee  that  one  man  is  preferred  to  an- 
other in  the  cafe  of  a  capital  vacan- 
cy ?  Is  it  recorded  in  thy  Offices,  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is 
a  good  or  a  bad  financier  ?  Do  any 
of  thy  orations  object  to  the  youth  of 
a  promifing  and  able  fenator?  And 
—to  go  farther  back ;  what  induce- 
ment led  thee  to  write  concerning 
the  Cock-lane  Ghoft,  and  the  Brent- 
ford Election  ?  Perhaps  the  firaHa- 
rity  which  thou  discovered  ft  between 
the  Scotch  and  the  Roman  dref*,  was 
the  caufe  of  thy  exertion  in  favour  of 
a  bill  for  introducing  the  former:  but 
what  reafon  hadft  thou  to  be  offend* 
ed,  becaufe  an  old  fervant  of  the 
crown  was  rewarded  with  a  penfion 
to  render  his  laft  days  comfortable, 
as  he  had  fpeut  his  belt  in  the  ferries 
ot  his  king  and  country  ?  It  may  be 
that  thy  difinterefted  fpirit  animated 
thee  on  this  occafion  ;  but  why  not 
pre fc i*ve  thy  confiftency  ?  why  launch 
into  the  controversy  concerning  white 
hats,  and  broad- wheeled  cairiapfc 
or  the  bad-fhaped  arches  of  JLoaieW 
£n^  ?  Did  thy  oratorical  powtrt 
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direct  thee  to  the  exhibitions  of  paint- 
ings, the  gravel  in  St  James's  Park, 
or  the  neccility  of  an  Infolvent  A£t  ? 
Thou  had  it  a  portion  of  vanity  even 
when  at  Rome  ;  but  why  employ  thy 
pen  in  writing  acroltics  in  the  morn- 
ing papers,  or  defending  the  authen- 
ticity of  Rowley's  poems  in  fixpenny 
magazines !  Poor  Cicero !  1  pity 
thee*  traveflied  as  thou  art  into  a 
fiewfpaper  cfiayift,  a  play-going  cri- 
tic, and  a  fabricator  of  calumny ! 
doomed  to  drag  out  a  miferable  ex- 
igence, which  con  lifts  of  daily  fits  of 
animation  and  oblivion,  and  deprived 
of  thofe  excellent  qualities  for  which 
Rome  liftcned  and  obeyed,  and  poite- 
rity  admired  thee  ! 

Scipio  Africanus — O  Scipio! 
Scipio !  Why,  art  thou  Scipio  ?  a  Ro- 
man General!  the  brave  conqueror 
of  Hannibal — No— reverfc  thy  cha- 
racter as  it  now  appears — An  Over- 
feer  of  the  Roads — A    Friend   to 
Scotchmen. —  In  how  many  ihapes 
have  we  feen  the  abilities  of  Scipio  ? 
As  a  foldier,  the  faviour  of  his  coun- 
try, what  could  tempt  you  to  raife 
civil  commotions,  and   alienate    the 
minds  of  the  people  from  their  Sove- 
reign ?  Asa  citizen,  it  was  certainly 
no  part  of  your  duty,  but  rather  the 
woril  of  crimes  in  you,  to  write  a  li- 
bel.    Did  you  not  difgrace  the  pro- 
feflion  of  arms  by  your  warm  defence 
of  the  Tea-act?  And  was  there  any 
feature  in  your  ancient  character,  any 
difpofition  in  your  Roman  mind,  in- 
clining you  to  take  a  more  than  indi- 
rect part  in  the  riots  of  June  1780. 
1  have  heard  much  and  read  much  of 
your  travels  and  feats  in  your  way  to 
Carthage  ;  but  1  never  expected  to 
have  found  you  in  George's  Fields, 
or  writing  farcafms  on  popular  cha- 
racters.    Take  my  advice,  however, 
leave  the  counties  of  Middlefex  and 
Surry  ;    betake  yourfelf  to  Rome  ; 
or,    if  you   infift  upon  refiding  in 
Broad  St  Giles's,  or  within  the  Rules 
of  the  King's  Bench,  pray  oblige  the 
■public  and  afliime  your  pri&int  fpi* 


rit.  Do  not  abufe  Lord  Rodney, 
becaufc  your  friend  happened  to  be 
lefs  fuccefsful  than  that  noble  pom* 
mandcr  Do  not— for  you  know  the 
Roman  Generals  would  have  defpi- 
fed  the  practice  ;  do  not,  1  fay,  write 
invectives  againfl  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty.  And,  laitly,  never  let  me 
find  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  the 
great  Scipio  Africanus,  vindicating 
the  effeminacy  of  the  Opera-fingers; 
blaming  his  Majcfty  for  bellowing  a 
peerage;  vindicating  patronages  in 
Scotland  ;  add  re  fling  the  brokers  on 
the  fubject  of  omnium  ;  itating  the 
neccility  of  a  war- citabli  foment,  and 
the  abufc8  of  undervalued  annuities; 
or  writing  Cox  heath  intelligence. 

Lycurgus.     At  what  time  Ly- 
curgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  arofe 
from  the  dead  and  came  to  our  me* 
tropolis,  I  cannot  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  determine ;  but  he  has 
employed  his  time  lincc  in -a  manner 
that   docs  him    very    little    honour. 
Had  he  pofltiTed   no   more  wifdom 
than  we  have  found  in  him,  one  of 
the  wife  men  of  Gotham  might  have 
appeared  to  as  great  advantage    in 
the  immortalizing  page   of  hi  (lory. 
Would  that  he  had  died  during  his 
fir  ft  hauiiliment,  and  not  furvived  to 
play  the  fool  and  the  rogue  alternate* 
ly  in  England !  He  was  a  wile  man 
mod  certainly ;  and  a  wife  man  is  a 
character  to  which  1  bow  (when  I 
meet  with  it)  in  humble  reverence : 
But  when  did  Lycurgus  become  a 
party  concerned  in  the  manufactures 
of  Norwich,  or  how  became  he  inte- 
rcfled   in  the  growth  of  tobacco  in 
Scotland  ?  He  was  a  tender  and  hu- 
mane patriot,  who  provided  againft 
luxury,  that  he  might  fave  his  people 
from  the  cruel  puni  foments  which  li- 
centioufnefc   is    accompanied    with* 
But  was  it  confillcot,  was  it  unifor- 
mity of  conduct,  to  rail  again  it  fump- 
tuary  laws,  and  prove  that  luxury 
was  a  real  good  to  the  nation  ?   Ly- 
curgus aboltfoed  the.  \ife  o&  \\v-i  ^Sj^ 
coin}  by  iVatmtwv^^^VaXax^^V^- 
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form*,  pitting  a  ftop  to  th»  profcf- 
fi'.n  of  Ijwvtr;.  T.\i.  wis  f ..-:  c  :o- 
Jicy  :  bj*  wnat  ttrr.p^atio:*  i-:'i  ri.;n 
to  defend  tiit  peculation*  oJ  i:.*  iter  a 
Nabobs.'  IL«.{»:  art  aiarrrl..^  ii-Cii. 
Sorry  1  am  to  fey  i*.,  b-*.  tr;t:i  Lear* 
not  torifif.'/mciit ;  I  dc pair  not  of 
nrxt  reading  o;r  Spartan's  c!t:c:.».c 
cfth'r  EO  t*bl"»f  or  <f  (c-i:.?  Solon 
and  him  mutually  aiding  ami  afTiit 
jng  in  th«:  f-tUoiiiKinciit  of  gaming- 
houfc*  and  hi^niob.  a 

Cl-ril'3  Ijlntatus  was  a  RMhaxi 
of  undauntrj  fpirit,  exemplar)'  cou- 
rage, indefatigable   zeal,    and   tried 
probity  ;  a  character  which  he  pre- 
served during  the  whole  of  his  life, 
but  no  longer.      Imported  into  this 
wicked  life,  he  orafed  for  ever  to  be 
the  man  of  worth  ;  he  was  no  longer 
the  patriot  who  dclirrved  to  be  thrice 
Conful.     ilis  whole  time  was  now 
taken   up  in  writing  letters  on  plays 
and  players.     Thiuat  length  became 
iatiating,   and   he  turned   politician. 
J  n  thib  chutucter  he  was  diflinguiihcd 
for  the  peculiar  iriuli  *  nit  y  of  his  ab- 
11  fc.      No  character,  however  good, 
found  favour  in  hi*  fight.      No  Ra- 
tion, however  elevated,  was  too  high 
for  his  invenomed  fhafts.    Twice  was 
lie  fined  and  difgraccd  for  defama- 
tion, and  twice  twenty  times  did  he 
clcfrrvc  to   lofe   his  ears.      It  was  a 
faying  of  his  before  he  left  Rome, 
■•  that  no  officer  deferved  the  name, 
who  could  not  content  himfelf  with  a 
foldicr'y  portion."     Since  his  death, 
we  find  him  unable   to  live  on  any 
pay :  for  very  lately  he  was  an  advo- 
cate for  an  incrcafe  of  pay  to  fubal- 
terns;  thinking,  that  as  they  ceafed 
to  be  ambitious  of  the  character  of 
foldicrs,  they  had  a  right  to  be  main- 
tained in  the  character  of  gentlemen. 
Nay,  in  the  height  of  his  incoulilt- 
ciicy,  he  wrote  an  effay  in  defence  of 
the  opulence  of  the  fuperior  clergy, 
lilt  hough  it  was  well  known  at  Rome, 
that  no  man  entertained  a  more  i"o- 
vercipn  contempt  for  riches.     But, 
alu* !  the  n4mc  waa  all  he  wAA  call 

*  ■  •  *  • 


hi;  own  ;  and  how  it  came  to  paf% 
tr.it.  a  wr!:tr  y.t.d  icvfied  the  Scotch, 
c-lL-cd  :!:  rrid^r-,  ar.ddif^med  the 
ki:./:s  ir.fri.il-.Ts,  c^red  to  a&-me  the 
title  of  Curiu.   D status y   ii  entirely 

Cato — Vc=,  reader,  your  favou- 
rite Caio— 1  lav  vours,  for  I  have 
dor.e  v.  ith  him,  or  tium,  for  the  Catoi 
multiply  very  fail.  Not  a  morning* 
paper  that  does  not  exhibit  a  Cato— 
Cato  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  li- 
berty ;  but  I  would  be  glad  to  know 
if  that  zeal  was  connected  with  hii 
endeavours  for  and  again  ft  the  action 
of  the  27th  of  July.  Cato  killed 
himfelf  after  Cxfar  had  proved  vic- 
torious; and  he  returned  from  the 
dead,  came  to  London,  fettled  in 
Fleet- ftrcet,  and  wrote  a  defence  of 
the  game-laws.  Would  they  had 
driven  a  flake  through  his  body,  and 
buried  him  in  the  highway,  as  we 
fervc  fuicides  in  this  country !  Per- 
haps he  efcaped  this  ignominious  pu- 
ni(hment  by  the  ufual  merciful  ver* 
diet,  lunacy.  May  that  verdict  ne- 
ver be  changed,  provided  he  can  find 
no  better  employment  than  vindica- 
ting the  tax  on  fmall  beer,  recom- 
mending the  Aberdeen  granite,  or 
reprobating  the  York  afTociations. 

Aristotle — Thou  Stagyrite!— 
thou  prince  of  critics,  and  firft  of 
preceptors  !  how  degenerated  from  a 
ilagyrite  to  a  cockney,  from  ajuft 
critic  to  a  play-going  impertinent! 
Ariitotle  has  at  length  enlilled  him- 
felf in  the  numerous  band  of  cut- 
and- hack  con noiflcurs.  He  docs  not 
ft  em  to  remember  where  his  chief 
excellence  lay,  elfe  would  he  ever 
have  cenfurcd  the  language  of  Gene- 
ral Burgoy ne's  letters  from  Ameri- 
ca ?  The  honourable  General  did  not 
write  poetry,  did  he?  And  how  could 
Ariflotle  fo  far  dc fee nd  from  the  dig- 
nity of  the  preceptor,  not  only  of  A- 
lexander,  the  conqueror  of  the  wotU» 
but  of  the  preceptor  of  the  world  kr 
felf,  as  to  be  ferious  on  the  traalM" 
UJLioa  of  c^axat^era  in  the  Bcggart 
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?  Or,  ft  ill  defcending  lower 
wer,  was  not  his  judgment 
his  faculties  ufclefs,  when  he 
Dr  John  (on  in  a  controverfy 
ling  the    meaning  of  a  gib- 

0  his  criticifm8  on  plays— In 
re  look  in  vain  for  that  acute 
dge  of  nature,  which  furnifhed 
th  fcientific  and  apt  expref- 

1  every  part  of  a  drama;  or 
lowledge  of  tafle  and  method, 
enabled  him  to  diilinguifh  bc- 

abfurdity   and  wit,   between 
ft  and  pathos.     Inflead  there- 
ire  entertained — I  cannot  fay 
ted — with  an  inceflant  repcti- 
i— g¥cat  powers — out  of  his 
:ompafs  of  voice — happy  in  his 
quite  at  home — great  expref- 
raritd  tones — fund  of  wit — fe- 
ilgarifms — fmooth  language — 
cxpreflions — bad  drefs — infr- 
action— turn,  turn,  ti,  turn  ; 
urn,  ti,  ti!  da  capo, 
tbefe  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  the 
yments  to  which  we  put  the 
of  Greece  and  Rome. 

>  not  here  argue  againft  railing 
t  heroes  from  their  graves  to 
our  caufe,  or  fight  our  battles, 
r  wifti  that  their  talents  were 
ved  to  better  purpofes.     Let 

>  take  his  feat  in  the  Houfe  of 
ons ;  he  may  afluredly  do  more 

to  the  country  in  that  fitua- 
lan  in  the  newfpapers ;  and  if 
fthenes  could  be  prevailed  on 
nquifii  the  ambition  of  the  front 
1  a  morning -paper,  the  noble 
ers  of  the  Upper  Houfe  might  * 
1  able  fupport  in  the  thunder  of 
oquence.  Scipio  never  could 
obtained  the  name  of  Africanus 
h.  he  did  from  his  victories  in 
1),  had  he  employed  his  time 
bilities  in  abufe  of  a  certain 

commander,   or   in  cenfuring 

induct  of  a  late  commander  in 

No— If  Scipio  wifhes  to  gain 

honours,  and  be  equally  cele* 

I  bj  the  Euglifh  as  by  the  Ra- 


man hiftorian,  let  him  go  to  Gibral- 
tar, and  obtain  the  additional  narrfe 
of  Hifpanicus.  If  Ariftotle  be  am* 
bilious  to  improve  the  Hate  and  mine 
in  his  vocation,  let  him  review  and 
republifh  his  own  works,  which  from 
their  peculiar  ilyle  give  no  little 
trouble  to  (ludents.  Let  him  tranf- 
late  them  into  Englifh ;  and  not  con- 
fine his  means  of  acquiring  and  di- 
ftributing  knowledge  to  the  lobby  of 

K lay- houfe,  or  an  honorary  feat 
e  green -room.  If  Lycurgus 
would  give  laws  to  England,  let  him 
(hut  up  his  counting-houfe  in  St 
Mary  Axe,  exchange  the  Ready  Rec- 
koner for  the  Statutes  «t  Large,  and 
purge  them  of  their  fuperfluities. 
And  let  not  the  Spartan  lawgiver 
imagine,  that  the  rank  of  deputy  or 
warden  intitles  him  to  the  attention 
that  is  due,  or  the  merit  that  belongs 
to  a  fenator.  His  friend^  Solon,  the 
Athenian,  lately  removed  to  Cripple- 
gate,  had  better  beware  of  putting 
in  any  claims  on  the  patience  of  a 
printer,  until  he  has  learned  fome- 
thing  of  the  fubjelt  of  his  lucubra- 
tions. Let  him  not  think  that  gi- 
ving good  advice  to  a  nation,  is  as 
cafy  as  giving  good  filvcr  in  change 
of  a  guinea  to  a  cuftomer.  Bill- books 
and  battles  are  very  different  things; 
the  meafures  of  government  cannot 
be  weighed  like  figs  and  currants. 
In  a  word,  if  the  ancients  muft  revi- 
fit  this  world,  let  them  come  arrayed 
in  all  thofe  virtues  which  made  them 
great,  and  which  prcferved  their 
names  to  the  prefent  time.  But  if 
they  come  naked  and  deftitute  of 
their  priftine  worth,  we  (hall  find  in 
them  nothing  but  the  proftituted 
hirelings  of  miniilers,  the  ignorant 
encouragers  of  fad  ion,  and  the  de- 
termined enemies  of  the  peace,  vir- 
tue, learning,  and  happinefs  of  this 
country. 

The  principal  caufe  of  our  diurnal 
eflayifts  parading  in  Greek,  Roman, 
tnd  old  Englifh  dreCGe*  <^\Va  ^c*.  -&&> 
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entire- ignorance  of  the  characters 
which  they  aflume.  They  like  wife 
mifconceive  their  own  character  and 
intentions ;  and  they  lofe  that  refpect 
which  all  men  ought  to  have  for  the 
dead.  They  think,  perhaps,  that  if 
the  writer,  or  his  fubjeel,  has  refe- 
rence to  any  one  trait  of  the  ancient's 
character  or  works,  it  is  fuflicient. 
A  punfler  of  this  opinion  wrote  a 
quibbling  letter  to  a  ntwfpaper  fome 
years  ago,  and  figned  it  Ciitro^toc- 
caule  Cicero,  in  his  fecond  booflZ)<r 
OraUre%  betrays  a  fondue  is  for  puns 
and  quibbles.  But  is  Cicero  known 
to  the  world'  as  a  punitcr  ?  Certainly 
not — he  is  known  as  an  orator  and 
phiiofopher.  A  swell  may  a  great  man, 
liifpcdcd  of  bribery,  fign  his  letter 


Bacon*  becaufe  that  wifeft  of  men 

lies  under  the  fufpicion  of  corruption. 
As  well  may  a  prollitute  fign  herfelf 
Pope  Joan,  becaufe  that  lady  bore  a 
natural  child  during  her  pontificate. 
As  well  may  a  butcher  fign  Cardinal 
IVolftyt  from  knowing  the  near  rela- 
tionship between  a  butcher  at  Ipf» 
wich  and  that  celebrated  favourite  of 
Henry  VI  If.  As  well  may — But  why 
multiply  in  (lance  9  ?  Let  none  aflumc 
the  fignatures  of  Greek  and  Roman 
heroes,  patriots,  or  philofophers,  ex* 
cept  they  pofTcfs  all  their  virtues.    If 
this  advice  be  followed,  it  is  probable 
we  mould  fee  but  few  Ciceros  and 
Scipios   eager   to  ferve   their  coun- 
try, and  ambitious  to  earn  the  lau- 
rel. 


A  Converfation  that  pnjf,,i  hetiveen  the  late  Dsivager  Princefs  o/"Walzs9  and 

JL)odington  Lord  Meicomb  Regis. 


TH  E  Princefs  having  font  to  dc- 
fire  me  (fays  Mr  Dodington)  to 
pafs  this  da/  with  her  (October  15. 
1753;,  I  waited  on  her  accordingly 
between  1 1  and  12.  I  faw  her  im- 
mediately ;  her  Royal  Highnefs,  the 
children,  and  Lady  Charlotte  Ed- 
win, went  walking  till  two,  and  then 
returned  to  prayers,  from  thence  to 
dinner.  As  foon  as  dinner  was  over, 
me  fent  for  me,  and  we  fat  down  to 
Comet.  We  rofe  from  play  about 
nine;  the  royal  children  retired;  and 
the  Princefs  to  the  further  end  of  the 
room,  and  the  two  ladies  (Lady 
Charlotte  Edwin  aid  Lady  Howe) 
who  were  to  fup  with  her,  remained 
at  the  other  end.  She  began  by  fay- 
ing, that  flie  liked  the  Prince  (mean- 
ing the  prefent  King)  mould  now 
and  then  amufe  himfelf  at  fmall  play ; 
but  that  princes  mould  never  play 
deep,  both  for  the  example,  and  be- 
caufe it  did  not  become  them  to  win 
great  fums:  from  thence  (he  told  me, 
that  it  was  highly  improper  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Princefs  Amelia  be- 

furcd  at  Bstth  i  that  (he  pUyc&p&* 


licly  all  the  evening  very  deep.  I 
afked  with  whom  ?  She  faid,  with  the 
Duke  andDuchefs  of  Bedford.  That 
it  was  prodigious  what  work  me 
made  with  Lord  Chefterneld;  but 
when  his  Lordfhip  was*  at  court  "fhe 
would  hardly  fpeak  to  him,  at  leaft  at 
little  as  pofliblc  to  a  man  of  his  rank : 
but  that  now  at  Bath  fhe  fent  to  in- 
quire of  his  coming  before  he  arrived; 
and  when  he  came,  fhe  fent  her  com- 
pliments of  expelling  him  at  all  her 
parties  at  play,  and  that  he  (hould 
always  fit  by  her  in  the  public  rooms, 
that  he  might  be  fure  of  a  warm 
place,  &c.  After  fome  dtjccurfe  m 
politics*  (be  thus  proceeded.  She  had 
no  objection,  fhe  faid,  to  the  minittry 
in  general;  fhe  indeed  faw  very  little 
of  them  ;  but  what  fhe  could  not  ex- 
cufe  them  for  or  forgive,  was  their 
not  doing  fomething  for  the  Prince's 
fervants ;  that  after  fo  long  a  time,  and 
fo  many  vacancies,  taking  no  notioe 
of  any  of  them,  looked  at  if  they  had  a 
fludicd  defign  to  keep  old  prejudkei 
arid  refentments  alive.  (Tkt  Prm* 
wu  in  cpfeftthn. )  That  flic  was  fiat 
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they  might  affift  them  if  they  would ; 
that  they  might  have  prevailed  upon 
the  King  before  now,  if  they  had  fet 
about  it  willingly :  Could  they  pre- 
tend they  could  not  prevail  with  him 
in  behalf  of  perfons  who  mud  be 
indifferent  to  the  King,  after  what 
they  had  made  him  do  for  Pitt  ?  (the 
late  Lord  Chatham.)  I  replied,  that 
I  agreed  to  all  (he  fa  id,  with  relation 
to  their  influence  over  his  Majtfty, 
where  reafon  was  fo  evidently  on  their 
%  fide.  She  faid,  that  notwithstanding 
what  I  had  mentioned  of  the  King's 
kindnefs  to  the  children  and  civility 
to  her,  thofc  things  did  not  impofe 
upon  her;  that  there  were  other 
things  which  fhe  could  not  get  over: 
(he  wifhed  the  King  was  lefs  civil, 
and  that  he  put  lefs  of  their  money 
into  Wn  own  pocket ;  that  he  got 
full  30,0001.  a-ycar  by  the  poor 
Prince's  death  ;  if  he  would  but  have 
given  them  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall 
to  have  paid  his  debts,  it  would  have 
been  fomething.  Should  refentments 
be  carried  beyond  the  grave.  ?  Should 
the  innocent  fuffer  ?  Was  it  beco- 
ming fo  great  a  King  to  leave  his 
fon's  debts  unpaid  ? — and  fuch  incon- 
iiderable  debts  !  i  afked  her  what  fhe 
thought  they  might  amount  to  ?  She 
anfwered,  fha  endeavoured  to  know 
at  near  as  a  perfon  could  properly 
inquire,  who  not  having  it  in  her 
power  could  not  pretend  to  pay  them. 
She  thought  that  to  the  tradefmen 
and  fervants  they  did  not  amount  to 
90,000 1.  that  there  was  fome  money 
owing  to  the  Earl  of  Scarborough, 
■nd  that  there  was  abroad  a  debt  of 
70,000 1.  That  this  hurt  her  ex- 
ceedingly, though  fhe  did  not  fhow 
it.  1  faid  that  it  was  impoflible  to 
new-make  people ;  the  King  could 
not  how  be  altered ;  and  that  it  ad- 
ded much  to  the  prudence  of  her 
conduct,  her  taking  no  notice  of  it* 
8he  faid  fhe  could  not  however  bear 
it,  nor  help  fometimes  giving  the 
King  to  underftand  her  in  the  ftrong- 
cft  and  moft  dtfagrecublc  light.    She 


had  done  it  more  than  once,  and  fhe 
would  tell  me  how  it  happened  the 
time.  You  know,  continued  fhe, 
that  the  Crown  has  a  power  of  re- 
fumption  of  Carleton-houfc  and  gar- 
dens for  a  certain  fum  ;  the  King 
had,  not  long  fince,  an  inclination 
to  fee  them,  and  he  came  to  make 
me  a  vifit  there ;  we  walked  in  the 
gardens,  and  he,  fceming  mightily 
pleafed  with  them,  commended  them 
m^flh  and  told  me  that  he  was  ex* 
tremeiy  glad  I  had  got  fo  very  pretty 
a  place.  I  replied,  it  was  a  pretty 
place  ;  but  that  the  prettinefs  of  a 
place  was  an  objection  to  it,  wheal 
one  was  not  fure  to  keep  it.  The 
King  faid,  that  indeed  there  was  a 
power  of  rcfumption  in  the  Crown 
for  4000 1.  but  furely  I  could  not 
imagine  that  it  could  ever  be  made 
ufe  of  again  ft  me !  How  could  fuch  a 
thought  come  into  my  head  ?  I  an- 
fwered— No,  it  was  not  that  which  I 
was  afraid  of,  but  I  was  afraid  there 
were  thofe  who  had  a  better  right  to 
it  than  either  the  Crown  or  I.  He 
faid, — Oh !  no,  no!  I  do  not  under- 
ftand that ;  that  cannot  be.  I  re- 
plied, (faid  fhe,)  I  did  not  pretend 
to  underftand  thofe  things,  but  I  was 
afraid  there  were  fuch  people.  He 
faid,  Oh!  I  know  nothing  of  that— - 
I  do  not  underftand  it ; — and  imme- 
diately turned  the  difcourfe.  I  was 
pleafed  with  the  ingenuity  of  the  at- 
tack (fays  Dodington);  but  could 
not  help  fmiling  at  the  defence,  nor 
fhe  either  when  fhe  told  it.  I  faid, 
that  I  thought  fhe  had  done  all  that 
could  be  expected  ;  that  prudence 
required  letting  this  and  feveral  other 
matters  fleep :  that  I  was  convinced, 
that  the  high  and  juft  opinion  people 
had  of  her,  made  them  wait  with  pa- 
tience. She  faid  they  were  very  good  » 
to  her ;  that  George  ( then  Prince  of* 
Walts)  had  no  other  way  of  think- 
ing, and  would  certainly  act  accord- 
ingly ;  but  yet  fhe  durit  not  let  an^ 
body  have  thecomfo\toV.ViiwTOv^\fc> 
left  they  fi\ou\d  ^tt.  wrj  \Kv*%*dl** 
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a  flame :  upon  which  fhe  obferved  to 
me  the  delicacy  and  ticklifhnefs  of 
tier  fituation.  I  then  took  the  liberty 
to  afk  her,  what  (he  thought  the  real 
difpofitions  of  the  Prince  to  be  J  She 
kid  that  I  knew  him  almolt  as  well 
as  me  did  ;  that  he  was  very  honeft, 
but  flit  wifhed  that  he  mi  a  little 
more  forward,  and  left  childim  at  his 
age  ;  that  (he  hoped  his  preceptors 
would  improve  him.  1  begged  to 
know  what  methods  they  tookdfht 
they  read  to  him,  or  made  bimHB  ; 
and  whether  he  mowed  a  particular 
inclination  to  any  of  the  people  about 
him  i  She  laid,  fhe  really  did  not  well 
know  what  they  taught  him  ;  but  to 
fpeak  freely,  the  was  afraid  not 
much  j  that  they  were  in  the  coun- 
try, and  followed  their  diverfiuns, 
and  not  much  elfe,  that  (he  could  dif- 
cover;  that  we  mull  hope  it  would 
t)e  better  when  they  came  to  town. 
1  faid  that  1  did  not  much  regard 
books :  that  what  I  the  molt  wifhed 
for  was,  that  his  Royal  Highnefs 
fhould  begin  to  learn  the  ufages  and 
knowledge  of  the  world ;  be  informed 
of  the  general  frame  and  nature  of 
this  government  and  conftitution,  and 
of  the  general  courfe  and  manner  of 
bufinefs,  without  his  defcending  into 
minutiae.  She  faid  Ihe  was  of  my 
Opinion  ;  and  that  Stone  told  her, 
that  when  he  talked  to  the  Prince 
Upon  thefe  fubje&s,  he  fcemed  to  give 
■  proper  attention,  and  made  perti- 
nent remarks  :  that  Stone  was  a  fen- 
fible  man,  and  capable  of  instructing 
in  things  as  well  as  in  books :  that 
Lord  Har  court  and  the  prince  agreed 
very  well,  hut  fhe  thought  that  he 
could  not  learn  much  from  his  Lord- 
{hip  :  that  Scott,  in  her  opinion,  was 
a  very  proper  preceptor ;  but  that  for 
the  good  Bifliop,  he  might  be,  and 
Ihe  fuppoled  he  was,  a  mighty  learn- 
ed man,  but  he  did  not  feem  to  her 
very  proper  to  convey  knowledge  to 
children ;  he  had  not  that  dearneft 
which  fhe  thought  nceeuary  -,  (he  did 
not  very  well  comprebwi  him  Wi- 


felf ;  his  thoughts  feemed  to  be  toft 
many  for  his  words.  That  fhe  did 
not  obfewe  the  Prince  to  take  very 
particularly  to  any  body  about  him 
but  to  his  brother  Edward  {the  tale 
Duh  of  York);  and  (he  was  very  glad 
of  it,  for  the  young  people  of  quality 
were  fo  ill  educated,  and  fo  very  vi- 
cious, that  they  frightened  her.  I 
told  her,  I  thought  it  a  great  hap- 
pinefs  that  he  Ihowed  no  difpofjtion 
to  any  great  exceues;  and  begged  to 
know  what  were  his  affections  and 
paflions  '.  She  repeated,  that  he  was 
a  very  honeft  boy,  and  that  his  chief 
paffiun  Teemed  to  be  for  Edward.  I 
faid,  that  as  her  Royal  Highnefs  had 
mentioned  the  negative  which  the 
Miniltry  feeined  to  continue  upon  the 
Prince's  friends,  I  prefumed  to  alk 
her  about  the  young  Prince's  affec- 
tions towards  his  father's  memory, 
becaufc  he  was  now  bred  in  a  man- 
ner and  in  hands  fo  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  late  Prince,  and 
with  thofe  who  had  been  about  him, 
that  he  might  very  eafily  be  brought 
to  forget  them ;  which  I  feared  it 
the  rirlt  letting  out  in  life  would  give 
very  difadvantageous,  if  not  dange- 
rous imprefiions  of  him :  that  triles 
are  of  confequence  in  the  tirlt  outlet 
(paiticularly  thofe  that  relate  to  the 
heait)  to  princes,  where  lighted  ac- 
tions engage  the  attention,  and  when 
elevation  expofes  them  to  the  conti- 
nual infraction  of  mankind  i  that 
many  good  things  lofe  their  glofs  at 
kail  by  untoward  impreflions  :  that 
a  great  deal  of  power  might  be  re- 
quired to  do  things,  where  affection 
and  confidence  were  warned,  whick 
a  very  little  might  b.ing  about,  what 
they  were  once  tflablilhcd  by  (irftaoa 
favourable  imprefho us.  That  for  theft 
realons  1  fhould  he  extremely  furry 
that  his  Royal  Highnefs  fhould  car 
tirely  forget  thole  who  had  been 
faithfully  attached  to  his  father,  as 
that  attachment  was  the  only  rcifea 
that  could  be  given  to  juftify  the  pro- 
fcfv^Uaa.  Nitaife  \Wi  oow  lie  uadcr. 
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Vnpf'on  warm  this  predicament.) 
aia,  that  flic  agreed  with  me, 
nothing  could  be  more  difadvan- 
>us  or  hurtful  to  him ;  that  it 
1  affcft  her  very  fenfibly  ;  that 
ad  no  reafon  to  apprehend  it,  as 
*rince  feemed  to  have  a  very  ten- 
egard  for  the  memory  of  his  fa* 

and  that  flic  encouraged  it  as 
1  as  (he  conld  ;  that  when  they 
red  wrong  or  idly  (as  children 
io)  to  any  that  belonged  to  the 
Prince,  and  who  are  now  about 
(he  always  aflced  them  how  they 
;ht  their  father  would  have  liked 

them  behave  fo  to  any  one  that 
ged  to  him,  and  whom  he  va- 
?  and  that  they  ought  to  have 
lore  kindnefs  for  them,  becaufe 
had  loft  their  friend  and  protec- 
who  was  theirs  alfo;  and  (he 
(he  found  that  it  made  a  pro- 
nprelfion  upon  them. 

expreffing  her  diflike  to  the 
:efs  Amelia  and  the  Duke  of 
Ixrland  {the  late  Duke)f  (he 
that  though  (he  did  not  value 

things,  nor  feem  fo  fee  them, 
le  could  not  but  wonder  at  the 
little  regard  which  the  Duke 
rieafed  to  (how  her.  That  (he 
>cen  at  Kew  the  whole  fummer, 
le  had  never  vouch  fa  fed  to  fi- 
ber with  a  vifit ;  that  (he  had 
ill  for  thiee  weeks,  not  much 
d,  but  fo  that  the  town  reports 

that  (he  was  dying  ;  but  hie 
1  Highnefs  never  thought  her 
1  fending  after,  even  once,  to 
•  how  (he  did.  She  continued, 
[he  was  very  indifferent  to  thcfe 
rrs,  but  (he  could  not  help  won- 
g  what  views  were  at  the  bottom 

:  another  conference  with  the 
«fs  (Aug. 6.  1755)1  fays  Do- 
on  (having  palled  the  day  at 
,)  after  running  over  the  poli- 
f  the  time,  her  Royal  Highnefs 
me  (the  King  being  then  a- 
l),  that  hit  Majefty  had  fent  to 
r  the  two  Priaccifcs  of  Jtainf- 
ul.  N°f. 


wick  to  Hanover ;  they  came,  but 
their  mother  (the  King  of  Prufiia'a' 
fitter,)  who  was  not  invited,  came 
with  them  :— we  talked  of  the  match 
— Surely  he  would  not  marry  her 
fon,  without  acquainting  her  with 
it  fo  much  as  by  letter  ?  I  faid,  Cer- 
tainly not,  as  he  had  always  behaved 
very  politely  to  her.  It  may  be  fo, 
(he  replied,  but  h«-  w  can  this  be  re* 
concyjri  ?  In  this  manner,  faid  I: 
No4^H(  will  be  fettled  at  Hanover  ; 
but  iHIn  the  King  comes  back,  he 
may  fay  in  converfation,  and  com- 
mending the  1'rince'f  figure,  that  he 
wifhes  to  fee  him  fettled  before  he 
dies,  and  that  he  has  feen  fuch  and 
fuch  young  princcfles  ;  and  though 
he  would  fettle  nothing  without  her 
participation,  yet  he  could  wi(h  to  fee 
the  Prince  fettled  before  his  death  ; 
and  therefore,  if  (he  had  no  objection, 
he  mould  think  one  of  thofe  princefles 
a  very  fu  it  able  party.     . 

She  paufed,  and  laid,  No — he  was 
not  that  fort  of  man ;  but  if  he 
(hould  fettle  the  match  without  ac- 
quainting her  with  it,  (he  (hould  let 
him  know  how  ill  (he  took  it ;  and 
if  he  did  it  in  the  manner  I  men- 
tioned, (he  (hould  not  fail  to  tell  hint* 
fairly  and  plainly,  that  it  was  full 
early,  and  that  (he  had  eight  othe* 
children  to  provide  for ;  that  (he 
hoped  he  would  think  of  doing  for 
them,  and  not  leave  her  elded  fon 
eight  younger  children  to  take  care 
of  before  he  had  one  of  his  own ; 
that  it  was  probable  the  Prince  might 
have  fo  many,  that  hers  could  not 
expect  much  provifion.  She  was  de- 
termined to  behave  fo,  whenever  the 
King  fpoke  to  her  about  it :  (he 
thought  the  match  premature;  the 
prince  ought  to  mix  with  the  world— 
the  marriage  would  prevent  it — he 
was  (hy  and  backward;  the  match 
would  (hut  him  up  for  ever  with  two 
or  three  friends  of  his,  and  as  many 
of  hers.  That  he  was  much  averfe 
to  it  bimfelf,  md  \Yvax  fat  ^Vt\ 
the  alliance  esxtcmdj*  Tta&  ^ea 
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young  woman  was  faid  to  be  hand- 
ibme,  and  had  all  good  qualities,  and 
abundance  of  wit,    &c.    but   if  (he 
took   after  her  mother,   (he  would 
never  do  here  ;  the  Duke  -of  Brunf- 
wick  her  father  is  indeed  a  very  wor- 
thy man.  Pray,  Madam,  faid  I,  what 
13  her  mothei  ?  as  I  know  nothing  at 
all  about  her.     Why,  faid  (he,  her 
mother  is  the  mod  intriguing,  med- 
dling, and  aJfo  the  mod  fatincaLfar- 
caftical  perfon  in  the  world,  ^Mprill 
always  make  mifchief  where^F  (he 
comes.  Such  a  character  would  not  do 
with  George  ;  it  would  not  only  hurt 
him  in  his  public,  but  make  him  un- 
cafy  in  his  private,  (ituation  ;   that 
he  was  not  a  wild  difiipated  boy ; 
but  good-natured  and  cheerful,  with 
a  ferious  cad  upon  the  whole  :  that 
thofe  about  him  knew  him  no  more 
than   if  they  had   never  feen  him: 
that   he  was   not  quick  ;  but  with 
thofe  he  was   acquainted,  applicable 
and  intelligent.      His  education  bad 
given,   her  much   pain ;   his  book- 


learning  (he  was  no  judge  of,  tKongt 
(he  fuppofed  it  (mall  or  ofclefs  ;  but 
(he  hoped  he  might  have  been  in* 
ftruAed  in  the  general  underftanding 
of  things-     That  (he  did  not  know 
Lord  Waldegrave ;  and  as  to  Mr 
Stone,  if  (he  was  to  live  40  years  in 
the  houfe  with  him,  (he  mould  never 
be  better  acquainted  with  him  than 
(he  was.     She  once  defired  him  to 
inform  the  Prince  about  the  confti- 
tution  ;  but  he  declined  it,  to  avoid 
giving  jealoufy  to  the  Btthop  of  Nor- 
wich :  and  that  (he  had  mentioned  it 
again ;  but  he  dill  declined  it,  as  not 
being  his  province.     Pray,  Madam, 
faid  I,    what  is  his  province?  She 
faid,   (he  did  not  know,    unlefs  it 
was   to   go  before  the   Prince  up 
flairs,  to  walk  with  him  fometimes, 
feldomer  to  ride  with  him,  and  now 
and  then   to  dine  with  him;  bat 
when  they  did  walk  together,  the 
Prince  generally  took  that  time  to 
think  of  his  own  affairs,  and  to  faj 
nothing. 


Account  of  the  AJfocfation  of  Monkeys  ;  by  D'OBSQityiLt,!, 


fPHE  Gentoos  in  India,  with  a 

■*■  bounty  daily  abufed,  have  fet- 
tled in  the  midft  of  places  over-run 
with  monkeys  ;  and  have  fuffered 
thefe  animals  to  live  as  it  were  a- 
mongft  them,  permitting  them  to  in- 
habit the  roofs  of  vail  antique  tem- 
ples, where  they  live  and  propagate 
in  full  fecurity. 

Every  race  of  monkeys  lives  in  fo- 
ciety,  and  forms  a  kind  of  horde, 
confiding  of  from  50  to  200  or  300 
individuals*  Each  has  its  chief,  re- 
markable by  his  fixe  and  fuperior  de- 
portment ;  he  is  indebted  for  his 
rank  to  his  ftrength  and  courage; 
and  a  habit  of  re(pc&  and  fear  feems 
to  be  preferred  towards  him,  even 
in  old  age,  though  not  perhaps  iq 
decrepitude.  This  chief  (which  I 
Shall  call,  fays  D'Gbfonville,  zinou- 

m**'i  hfeauie  Ihtt  U  tfee  bum  tf 


one  whofe  exploits  have  been  cele- 
brated in  the  Indian  mythology) 
marches  or  fights  at  the  head  of  hit 
fubjc&s,  and  keeps  them  in  the 
created  order ;  his  cry,  gedure,  or 
fimple  grimace,  is  immediately  0- 
beyed. 

When  I  have  been  travelling,  I 
have  occafionally  entered  thofe  aa* 
tique  temples  to  repofe  myfelf,  when 
my  Indian  drefs  gave  thefe  animals 
little  fufpicion  ;  for  notwithftanding 
their  apparent  difregard,  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly obfervant.  I  have  leen  fc« 
veral  of  them  at  firft  confidering  me, 
and  looking  attentively  at  my  food; 
their  eyes  and  agitation  painted  their 
inquietude,  their  paffion  to  gorana- 
dire,  and  the  ftrong  defire  they  tai 
to  appropriate  at  leaft  a  pan  of  mf 
repad  to  themfelves. 

Aa  thefe  forts  oi  rcactmnerr 
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iflg  to  me,  I  always  took  care  to 
dc  myfdf  with  parched  peafe ;  at 
'.  would  fcatter  a  few  on  that  fide 
e  the  chief  was,*  and  he  would 
iach  by  degrees,  and  colled  them 
avidity.  I  have  afterwards  pre- 
I  my  hand  full ;  and  in  the  places 
(anctified,  where  they  are  accu- 
:d  to  fee  none  but  pacific  meri* 
nakea  continence  of  not  difturb* 
bem,  the  chief  would  venture  to 
«ch,  though  at  firft  fideling,  and 
f  his  eyes  upon  me,  to  divine  if 
L  not  fome  finifter  purpofe  a> 
t  him.  Prefently  become  bold, 
ould  feize  the  thumb  of  my 
in  whjch  I  held  the  peafe,  with 
ind  eat  with  his  other  hand,  ft  ill 
:ng  his  eyes  fixed  on  mine.  If 
ghed  or  ftirred,  he  would  break 
s  repaft,  and  working  his  lips, 
a  kind  of  muttering;  the  fenfe  of 
1  his  long  canine  teeth,  occafion- 
town,  plainly  interpreted.  When 
ew  a  few  at  a  diftance*  he  feem- 
tisfied  that  others  fhould  gather 
up;  but  he  grumbled  at,  and 
:imes  (truck  thofe  that  inconfi- 
ely  came  too  near « me.  His 
and  folicitude,  though  in  part 
ffe&,  perhaps,  of  greedinefs,  ap- 
tly indicated  his  fear,  led  I 
i  take  advantage  of  their  weak- 
to  enfhare  them  ;  and  I  con- 
yobferved,  that  thofe  which  were 
ed  to  approach  the  neare(l,were 
ivell-grown  ftrong  males;  the 
g  and  the  females  were  always 
ed  to  keep  at  a  eonfiderablc  di- 

ic  care  and  tendernefs  of  the 
era  towards  their  offspring  did 
ippear  lefs  confpicuous :  they 
them  under  a  proper  obedience 
conftraint.  I  have  very  often 
:hem  fuckle,  carefs,  deanfe*  add 
1  the  vermin  of  their  young,  and 
vards  crouching  on  their  hams, 
lit  to  fee  them  play  with  each 
•  They  would  wreftle,  throw, 
Lace  one  another ;  and  if  any  of 
were  malicious  in  their  antics, 


the  dams  would  fpring  upon  them, 
growling,  and  feizing  them  with  one 
hand  by  the  tail,  correct  them  fe- 
verely  with  the  other.-  Some  of  them 
would  immediately  try  to  efcape ;  but 
when  they  were  out  of  danger,  would 
approach  in  a  wheedling  and  careffing 
manner,  though  ever  liable  to  relapfe 
into  the  fame  faults :  in  other  cafes, 
each  would  come  at  the  firft  cry  of 
the^dam.  If  they  removed  to  a 
lit^HtiUnce,  the  young  would  foi- 
low^Kitly ;  but  they  mounted  on  her 
back,  or  rather  hung  by  embracing 
her  under  the  belly^  if  it  was  neceS 
fary  to  go  fwiftly. 

They  are  generally  peaceable  e- 
nough  among  each  other  ;  in  exten- 
five,  folitary,  and  fertile  places, 
herds  of  different  fpecies  come,  go% 
and  fometimes  jabber  together,  with* 
out  difturbance  or  confufion  of  race. 
However,  if  adventurous  ftragglers 
feem  defirous  of  feeking  their  for* 
tunes  on  the  trees,  countries,  or 
places  another  herd  has  appropriated 
to  itfelf,  they  immediately  unite  to 
fuftain  their  rights  of  pofleffion  with 
vigour.  I  have  had  po  opportunity  of 
feeing  any  of  their  moil  ferious  en- 
counter*; but  I  will  relate  a,  little 
affair  which  I  faw,  and  of  which 
many  others  were  witneffes. 

Several  herds  of  a  fpecies  of  mon- 
keys, about  three  feet  and  a  half 
high,  were  fettled  in  the  enclofures  of 
the  pagodas  of  Cherineam.  One  of 
the  long- bearded  monkeys  had  fto- 
len  in,  and  was  foon  difcovered.  At 
the  firft  cry  of  alarm,  many  of  the 
males  united,  and  ran  to  attack 
the  ftranger.  He,  though  fuperior 
in  fize  and  ftrength,  and  one  of  the 
mod  vigorous  among  his  own  fpecies, 
(aw  his  danger,  and  flew  to  attain 
the  top  of  a  pyramid  1 1  (lories  high, 
whither  he  was  inftantly  followed, 
and  feemed  ready  to  be  afiailed  on 
all  fides;  but  when  arrived  at  the 
fummit  of  the  building,  which  ter- 
minated in  a  very  {mall  round  &k*k.* 
he  placed  ttmttl  ton*  %xA  \»fev«£ 
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advantage  of  his  fituation,  feizcd 
three  or  four  of  the  moil  hardy,  and 
precipitated  them  to  the  bottom.— 
Thefc  proofs  of  his  prowefs  intimi- 
dated the  reft  ;  and  after  much  noife, 
they  thought  proper  to  retreat.  The 
conqueror  remained  till  evening,  and 
then  betook  himfelf  to  a  place  of 
fafety. 

The  mountains  and  woods,  which 


abound  in  pulfe  and  wild  fruit s^Jfur- 
nifh  plenty  of  fubfitlence  to  dnjHtnt 
fpecies  of  monkeys ;  befides^^hat 
mod  of  them  might,  in  cafe  of  need, 
become  carnivorous,  fincc  in  a  (late 
of  liberty  they  willingly  and  by 
preference  eat  eggs  and  infects. 
Thrv  do  not  want  refources  for  life 
then ;  but  had  they  twice  as  many, 
the  llolen  morfel  with  them  is  always 
the  fweeteft.  Never  fatisfied  with 
what  nature  affords,  they  feldom 
mifs  an  occafion  to  (leal  whatever 
they  can  from  houfes,  or  at  bed  to 
maraud  in  the  gardens  and  cultivated 
lands. 

However,  as  this  is  attended  with 
danger,  fome  lurk  in  obfeure  places 
and  watch,  while  others  do  the  bu- 
iinefs  :  and  the  guard  is  fure  to  give 
a  fhrill  cry,  by  way  of  alarm,  when 
any  precaution  is  nccefTary.  Thole 
who  inhabit  the  tops  of  ancient  tem- 
ples, will  defcend  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  pacific  tribes  of  Indians 
fettled  near  them,  and  rob  them 
whenever  they  can. — Thefe  Indians 
are  obliged  to  keep  every  thing  un- 
der lock  and  key,  or  their  houfes  are 
f  »on  pillaged.  If  one  of  thefc  ani- 
mals perceives  a  child  by  itfelf  with 
bread  or  fruit,  he  will  often  go  and 
ileal  it;  and  if  the  child  makes  any 
rciiltance,  will  (hake  him  with  an  an- 
gry countenance,  or  perhaps  give  him 
a  gentle  bite.  If  a  woman  is  drying 
.grain  in  the  fun,  the  is  obliged  to 
iland  with  a  ftick  in  her  hand,  not 
with  iin  intention  to  hurt  them,  but 
becaufc  a  parcel  of  thefe  thieve*  are 
ibjnetimes  clinging  to  the  tiles  and 
'    wall*,  and  others  flapping  touud  \  all 


of  which  perfectly  underftand  how  to 
take  advantage  of  the  lead  inatten- 
tion. Thus  while  (he  threatens  or 
chaces  fuch  as  feem  the  mod  inter- 
prifing,  others  behind  her  watch  the 
proper  moment,  and  feize  it  with  all 
the  addrefs  imaginable. 

It  is  evident  a  little  powder  and 
/hot  would  foon  rid  them  of  fuch 
troublc-fome  viiitors^  This  is  often 
done  by  the  Mahometans;  but  this  ex- 
pedient, especially  in  temples,  would 
draw  down  a  thou  fa  nd  curfes  on  the 
traveller's  head ;  and  might  be  at- 
tended with  dangerous  confequencet 
in  thefe  countries,  where  the  Gen- 
toos  are  the  m afters,  or  have  an 
afcendency  by  their  numbers.  I  faw 
a  French  foldier  receive  two  ftrokes 
with  a  fabrc,  and  was  with  difficulty 
refcued  from  the  populace  of  Ben- 
glour,  a  town  at  that  t,ime  belonging 
to  Hyder  Ali,  and  under  the  Maho- 
metan adminiftration,  for  killing  a 
monkey  that  had  eaten  his  food. 

On  a  retrofpc&ive  view  we  find, 
that  thefe  animals,  by  their  compre- 
henfion  of  the  modulation  of  the 
voice,  generally  accompanied  by  ge- 
(lure,  collectively  or  individually,  o- 
bey,  come,  gof  feparate,  or  unite, 
for  one  common  end. — They  begin 
or  leave  off  fight,  place  fpies,  and 
give  each  other  aifiilauce.  I*he  male 
and  female  provoke  defire  by  coque- 
tries ;  the  young  obey  the  dame : 
in  fine,  each,  as  circumftancei  vary, 
knows  what  is  neceffary  to  be  done 
for  his  particular,  or  for  the  general 
good. 


I 


On  the  nature  of  Siphons  9  or  Whirl* 
winds  ;  by  the  /una, 

N  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  Chattel,  it 
is  not  rare,  in  time  of  great  heats, 
to  meet  with  hphons,  or  columns  of 
air,  that  are  full  of  mortal  Tipoiut; 
and  which  traverfe  a  confiderabk  ex- 
tent of  country.— When  they  ap- 
proach, all  auimale,  if  they  can,  re- 
move, a,  little  out  of  the  way  j  if  aflt 
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they  turn  their  faced  with  the  wind, 
and  fix  their  noftrils  in  the  eaith. 
Travellers,  that  cannot  avoid  them, 
immediately  wrap  their  heads  in  their 
mantles.  Thus,  what  we  call  in- 
ftinct,  has  taught,  with  the  fame  cer- 
tainty as  obfervation  and  reflection, 
the  precautions  neccflary  to  guaid  a- 
gain  ft  a  current  of  air,  which  is  only 
dangerous  when,  by  way  of  re fpi ra- 
tion, it  infinuates  thofe  noxious  par- 
ticles into  the  lungs,  with  which  it  is 
faturated,  or  rather  of  which  it  it 
the  vehicle. 

I  have  had  twice  an  opportunity 
of  confide  ring  the  effect  of  the  fi- 
phons  with  fome  attention.  I  (hall 
relate  (imply  what  I  have  feen,  in  the 
cafe  of  a  merchant  and  two  travel- 
lers, who  were  (truck  during  their 
fleep,  and  died  upon  the  fpot.  I  ran 
to  fee  if  it  were  poflible  to  afford 
them  any  fuccour;  but  they  were  al- 
ready dead,  the  victims  of  an  interior 
fuffocating  fire.  There  were  apparent 
figns  of  the  diflblution  of  their  fluids; 
a  kind  of  ferous  matter  iflued  from 
their  noftrils,  mouth,  and  ears ;  and 
in  fomethiug  more  than  an  hour,  the 
whole  body  was  in  the  fame  ftate. 
However,  as,  according  to  their  cu- 
ftom,  they  were  diligent  to  pay  them 
the  laft  duties  of  humanity,  I  cannot 
affirm  that  the  putrefaction  was  more 
or  lefs  rapid,  than  ufual  in  that 
country.  As  to  the  meteor  itfelf,  it 
may  be  examined  with  impunity  at 
the  diftance  of  three  or  four  fathoms; 
and  the  country  people  are  only  a- 
fraid  of  being  furprifed  by  it  when 
they  fleep.  Neither  are  fuch  accidents 
very  common  :  for  thefe  fiphons  are 
only  feen  two  or  three  months  of  the 
year ;  and  as  their  approach  is  felt, 
the  camp- guards  and  the  people 
awake  are  always  very  careful  to 
roufe  thofe  who  fleep,  who  alfo  have 
a  general  habit  of  covering  their  facet 
with  their  mantles. 

The  fiphons  have  a  double  motion; 
•ne,  a  ftrong  rotation  within  them- 


felves ;  the  other,  a  progreffive  move- 
ment,  more  or  lefs  accelerated,  ac- 
cording to  the  .force  of  the  upper 
winds,  by  which  they  are  carried* 
for  their  head  is  in  the  clouds;  and 
thence  they  may  be  feen  to  receive 
both  their  impulfe  and  fiift  exiftence. 
I  have  obferved,  by  the  motion  of  the 
clouds,  that  when  two  violent  cur- 
rents of  wind  meet,  are  fuftained,  and 
ite  the  atmofphere  to  a  confide- 

[height,  we  have  fcarcely  felt  a 

brflKh  of  air  on  earth.  Thus,  thefc 
currents  meeting  and  acting  in  a  con- 
trary direction,  form  a  whidwind, 
which  takes  a  medium  courfe  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  if  the  currents  happen,  one 
to  come  from  the  north,  and  the 
other  from  the  fouth,  the  fiphon  will 
be  carried  either  eaft  or  weft ;  I  meaa 
nearly,  for  its  progreflivc  motion  it 
often  irregular  and  difturbed,  and  not 
in  a  direct  line ;  and  this  fcems  to  be 
the  refult  of  the  afcendency  which, 
by  a  fudden  guit,  one  wind  may  ob- 
tain over  another. 

Thefe  dangerous  air-columns  in- 
dofe  mortality  in  their  bofoms  oc- 
cafionally  only.  It  is  probable  that 
they  detach,  collect,  and  carry  off 
bituminous,  fulphureous,  vitriolic, 
and  arfenical  vapours.*— —I  cannot 
from  experience  aflert  this,  but  I 
know  that  thefe  fubftances  are  found 
in  various  cantons  among  that  chain 
of  mountains  which  is  continued  thro* 
Diarbekir,  Curdiftan,  and  the  adja- 
cent countries,  from  whence  I  have 
obferved  thefe  fiphons  to  come  ;  that 
there  are  alfo  various  rivulets  of  a 
limpid  water,  that  rife  in  the  fame 
places,  which  are  ftyptic,  acrimoni- 
ous, and  intolerably  bitter. 

Two  other  remark* concur  to  throw 
farther  light  on  this  matter,  and  in- 
dicate the  qualities  of  the  vapours 
with  which  thefe  fiphons  are  charged. 
It  is  obferved,  that  thofe  which  are 
formed  and  decided  in  their  courfe, 
by  winds  blowing  from  oppofite 
points,  in  trarcrfing  the  dsfasto*  c&xr^ 
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off  faline  and  fulphureous  particles, 
which  are  dangerous  only  to  the 
fight ;  and  if  they  have,  occafionally 
been  mortal  to  perfons  of  delicate 
conftitutions,  it  was  only  by  fuffoca- 
tion. 

Again  :  the  natives  have  found, 
that  when  the  mod  dangerous  fi- 
phons  have,  for  any  length  of  time, 
followed  the  track  of  a  river  or 
a  lake,  and  efpecially  if  they  have 
been  carried  out  to  fca,  theysfbe 
prefently  deprived  of  their  ponon- 
ous  qualities,  which  are  attrac- 
ted and  afrftirbcd  by  the  water. 
At  certain  fea  (bus  ol  the  year,  fi- 
phons  are  often  fecn  upon  the  Gulph 
of  Perfia  ;  the  proximity  of  the 
(hores  permit  the  natives  to  obferve, 
that  thofe  formed  upon  the  Gulph 
itfelf,  by  the  oppofite  currents  of  air 
that  come  from  the  mountains  of  Per- 
fia and  Arabia,  are  filled  with  water 
only ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
thofe  which  dill  remain  near  land, 
inclofe,  in  part,  duil  and  fmall  leaves, 
which  indicate  their  origin  to  have 
been  on  the  earth.  But  fince  thefe, 
as  they  proceed  farther  to  fca,  acquire 
a  greater  quantity  of  watery  particles, 
I  have  no  doubt  but,  in  following  the 
courfe  of  the  Gulph,  they  become 
totally  aqueous. 

From  the  foregoing  obfervations  I 
conclude,  that  thefe  different  whirl- 
winds, as  well  as  thofe  feen  in  Eu- 
rope, are,  in  their  own  diilinft  and 
proper  caufe  and  formation,  every 
where  ftri&ly  the  fame.  At  fea, 
they  form  columns  of  water,  which, 
by  the  enormity  of  their  maiTes,  arc 
very  dangerous  to  navigation  :  on 
fhore,  the  whirlwind  envelopes  the 
dull  and  leaves,  in  its  progrefs  tears 
trees  up  by  the  roots,  and  overthrows 
houfes ;  while  thofe  which  are  called 
Samielli9  or  poifonoua  winds,  appear 
to  merit  this  name  only  in  confe- 
quence  of  becoming  the  vehicles  of 
defhruAive  vapour* 


The  Icebergs  or  Glaciers  of  the  Froze* 

Ocean* 

THE  forms  affuxned  by  the  ice  in 
this  chilling  climate  are  ex- 
tremely pleating  to  even  the  moft  in- 
curious eye.  The  furface  of  that 
which  is  congealed  from  the  fea- 
watcr  (for  I  mud  allow  it  two  ori- 
gins) is  flat  and  even,  hard,  opake, 
refembling  white  fugar,  and  incapable 
of  being  Aid  on  like  the  Britiih  ice* 
The  greater  pieces,  or  fields*  are 
many  leagues  in  length:  the  leffcr, 
are  the  meadows  of  the  feals,  oq 
which  thofe  animals  at  times  frolic 
by  hundreds.  The  motion  of  the  lef* 
fer  pieces  is  as  rapid  as  the  currents : 
the  greater,  which  are  fometimes 
200  leagues  long,  and  60  or  80 
broad,  move  flow  and  majeffically  \ 
often  fix  for  a  time,  immoveable  by 
the  power  of  the  ocean ;  and  then 
produce  near  the  horizon  that  bright 
white  appearance,  called  by  manners 
the  blink  of  the  ice.  The  approxima* 
tion  of  two  great  fields  produces  a 
molt  Angular  phenomenon :  it  forces 
the  leffcr  (if  the  term  can  be  applied 
to  pieces  of  feveral  acres  fquare)  out 
of  the  water,  and  adds  them  to  their 
furface  ;  a  fecond,  and  often  a  third 
fucceeds :  fo  that  the  whole  forms  am 
aggregate  of  a  tremenduous  height. 
Thefe  float  in  the  fea  like  fo  many 
rugged  mountains,  and  are  fometimes 
500  or  600  yards  thick  ;  but  the  far 
greater  part  is  concealed  beneath  the 
water.  Thefe  are  continually  in- 
creafed  in  height  by  the  freezing  of 
the  fpray  of  the  fea,  or  of  the  melt- 
ing of  the  fnow  which  falls  on  them* 
Thofe  which  remain  in  this  froze* 
climate,  receive  continual  growth  f 
others  are  gradually  wafted  by  the 
northern  winds  into  fbuthera  lata* 
tudes,  and  melt  by  degrees  by  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  till  they  wafte  awa^» 
or  difappear  in  the  boundlefa  cw» 
f&ent* 
The  coUifion  of  the  raft  fiilfc«l 
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Ice,  in  high  latitudes,  is  often  at- 
tended' with  a  noife  that  for  a  time 
takes  away  the  fenfe  of  hearing  any 
thing  elfe ;  and  the  lefler  with  a 
grinding  of  unfpeakahle  horror. 

The  water  which  dafhes  againft 
the  mountainous  ice  freezes  into  an 
infinite  variety  of  forms,  and  gives 
the  voyager  ideal  towns,  ftreets, 
churches,  •ftceples,  and  every  (hape 
which  imagination  can  frame. 

The  Icebergs,  or  Glaciers,  of  the 
north-eaft  of  Spitzbergen,  are  among 
the  capital  wonders  of  the  country ; 
they  are  fevenjin  number,  but  at  con- 
fiderable  diftances  from  each  other  : 
each  fills  the  valleys  for  traces  un- 
known, in  a  regiopt  totally  inaccef- 
Hblc  in  the  internal  parts.  The  Gla- 
ciers of  Switzerland  feem  contemp- 
tible to  thefe ;  but  prefent  often  a  fi  • 
milar  front  into  fome  lower  valley. 
The  laft  exhibits  over  the  fea  a  front 
300  feet  high,  emulating  the  emerald 
in  colour :  cataracts  of  melted  fnow 
precipitate  down  various  parts,  the 
black  fpiring  mountains,  flreaked 
with  white,  bound  the  fides,  and  rifes 
crag  above  crag,  in  the  back  ground, 
as  far  as  eye  can  reach. 

At  times  inrmenfe  fragments  break 
off,  and  tumble  into  the  water  with 
a  mod  alarming  dafhing.  A  piece  of 
this  vivid  green  fubftance  has  fallen, 
and  grounded  in  24  fathoms  water, 
and  fpired  above  the  fur  face  50  feet. 
Similar  Icebergs  are  frequent  in  all 
the  Arctic  regions ;  and  to  their  lap- 
jes  is  owing  the  folid  mountainous  ice 
which  infeft  thofe  feas. 

Froft  fports  alfo  with  thefe  Ice- 
bergs, and  gives  them  majeftic  as 
well  as  other  moft  lingular  forms* 
Mafles  have  been  feen  afluming  the 
Jhape  of  a  Gothic  church,  with  arch- 
ed windows  and  doors,  and  all  the 
vich  tracery  of  that  ftyle,  compofed 
of  what  an  Arabian  tale  would 
fcarcdy  dare  to  relate,  of  cryftal  of 
fiie  richeft  fapphirine  blue :  tables 
frith  one  or  more  feet,  and  often  im- 


menfe  flat-roofed  temples,  like  thofe 
of  Luxxor  on  the  Nile,  fupported 
by  round  tranfparent  columns  of  ce- 
rulean hue,  float  by  the  aflonifhed 
fpectator. 

Thefe  Icebergs  are  the  creation  of 
ages,  and  receive  annually  additional 
height  by  the  falling  of  fnows  and  of 
rain,  which  often  inftantly  freezes, 
and  more  than  repairs  the  lofs  by  the 
inAttnce  of  the  melting  fun. 

Be  fnow  of  thefe  high  latitudes 
is  as  fingular  as  the  ice.  It  is  firft 
fmall  and  hard  as  the  fineft  fand  ;* 
changes  its  form  to  that  of  an  hexa- 
gonal fhield,  into  the  (hape  of  needles, 
croffes,  cinquefoils,  and  liars,  plain 
and  with  fcrrated  rays.  Their  forms 
depend  on  the  difpofition  of  the  at- 
mofphere;  and  in  calm  weather  it 
coalefces,  and  falls  in  clutters. 


The  heights  of  the  principal  Moan* 
tains  in  the  World*  brought  int$> 
one  View,  as  taken  from  the  Level 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  0~ 
ccan. 

Toifes* 

TH  E    higheft    mountain 
which  bounds  the  Lake 

of  Geneva  is        -         -  1 88    , 

That  of  Neuf chatel         -  214 

From  the  valley  of  Chamouny    526 
From  the  valley  of  the  Green 

Mountain  -         -  877 

The  fummit  of  the  Breven         1387 
The   Capuchin's  convent    on 

Mount  St  Gothard  -  106 1 
The  Platter  of  Mount  Cents  1000 
The  fummit  above  the  Platter  1490 
The  fummit  of  Vefuvius  300 

The  fummit  of  Mount  <£tna     1672 
The  fummit  of  Canigou9   the 

higheft  of  the  Pyrenees  -  1441 
The  higheft  part  of  Snowdon  576 
The  fummit  of  the  Table  of  the 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  54a 

The  fummit  of  the  Pic  de  Raco 

in  the  Iflaad  of  Ma&&r*    •    "\<& 
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Summit  of  TenerifTe 

Summit  of  Catopoxi  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Quito  -  3126 

The  hlgheft  part  of  the  Cor- 

dillera*  -  -  -        3220 

The  above  hrights  were  afccrtain- 

ed  by  McfTrs  Condarriinc,   Dc  Luc, 

Needham,  La  Lande,  and  Sauffure ; 


by  whofe  mcafurements  it  appear*,' 
that  all  the  mountains  on  this  fide 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  are  mere  mon- 
ticuUr,  or  mole-hill*,  when  compa- 
red with  thofc  of  the  fouthcrn  parts 
of  the  globe  ;  and  perhaps  there  are, 
in  unknown  regions,  mountains  ftill 
more  lofty. 


View  0/  the  Hijlory  ar.d  Preftk  State  of  the  East-India  CompAKT. 


THE  Eaft- India  Company  having 
of  late  very  much  engaged  the 
public  attention,  the  fallowing  clear 
and  judicious  account  of  that  Com- 
pany, extracted  from  the  Aiditiont  to 
Dr  Adam  Smith's  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Caufes  of  t  lie  Wealth  of 
Nations,  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  ac- 
ceptable to  our  readers. 

«  The  old  Engliftt  Eaft  India 
Company  wa*  eftablifhcd  in  1600,  by 
a  charter  from  Queen  Elifabeth.  In 
the  firfk  1 2  voyages  which  they  fitted 
out  for  India,  they  appear  to  have 
traded  as  a  regulated  company,  with 
fe  pa  rate  flock  h,  though  only  in  the 
general  (hips  of  the  company.  In 
161 2  they  united  into  a  joint  flock. 
Their  charter  wasexclufive;  andtho9 
not  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament, 
was  in  thofc  days  fuppofed  to  convey 
a  real  exclufive  privilege.  For  many 
years,  therefore,  they  were  not  much 
diftnrbed  by  interlopers.  Their  ca- 
pital, which  never  exceeded  744,0001. 
and  of  which  50 1.  was  a  (hare,  was 
not  fo  exorbitant,  nor  their  dealings 
fo  cxtcnfive,  as  to  afford  either  a  pre- 
text forgrofs  negligence  and  profusion, 
or  a  cover  to  grofs  matverfation.  Not- 
withflandingfomc  extraordinary  lofTcs, 
occafioncd  partly  by  the  malice  of  the 
Dutch  Ea  ft  -India  Company,  and  part- 
ly by  other  accidents,  they  carried  on 
for  many  years  a  fucccfeful  trade.  But 
in  procefs  of  time,  when  the  principles 
of  liberty  were  better  undcrftood,  it 
became  every  day  more  and  more 
Irajbc/ui  how  far  a  royal  charter,  uox 

1 


confirmed  by  a&  of  parliament,  could 
convey  an  exclufive  privilege.  Upon 
this  quell  ion  the  decifions  of  the 
courts  of  jufticc  were  not  uniform, 
but  varied  with  the  authority  of  go* 
vfrnment  and  the  humours  of  the 
times.  Interlopers  multiplied  upon 
them ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  through  the 
whole  of  that  of  James  II.  and  da- 
ring a  part  of  that  of  William  III. 
reduced  them  to  great  diftrefa.  la 
1698,  a  propolal  was  made  to  par- 
liament of  advancing  a ,000,000  to 
government  at  eight  per  cent,  pro- 
vided the  fubferibers  were  erected  into 
a  new  Eaft  -  India  Company,  with  ex- 
clufive privileges.  The  old  fcaft-  India 
Company  offered  700,000 1.  nearly 
the  amount  of  their  capital,  at  4  per 
cent,  upon  the  fame  conditions.  But 
fuch  was  at  that  time  the  ftate  of 
public  credit,  that  it  was  more  con- 
venient for  government  to  borrow 
2,000,000  at  eight  per  cent,  than 
700,000 1.  at  foui.  The  propofal  of 
the  new  fubferibers  was  accepted* 
and  a  new  Eaft-  India  Company  efta- 
blifhed  in  confequence.  The  old 
Eall-  India  Company,  however,  had 
a  right  to  continue  their  trade  till 
1701.  They  had,  at  the  fame  time* 
in  the  name  of  their  treafurer,  fab* 
fcribed  very  artfully  315,000  L  into 
the  flock  of  the  new.  By  a  negkS 
gencc  in  the  expreffion  of  the  a&of 
parliament,  which  vetted  the  Elt  \m%  [ 
dia  trade  in  the  fubferibem  to-  tka) 
\w&vi£  1)000,000)  it  did  not  appear 

evident 
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t  that  they  were  all  obliged  to 
nto  a  joint  flock.  A  few  pri- 
mders,  whofe  fubftriptions  a* 
ed  omfy  to  7100  L  infilled  up* 

privilege  of  trading  (Separately 
£eir  own  flocks,  and  at  tbcir 
fk.  The  old  Ei a- India  Com* 
lad  1  right  to  a  feparate  trade 
heir  old  flock  till  1701  ;  and 
ad  likewife,  both  before  and 
hat  period,  a  right*  like  that 
er  private  traders,  to  a  fepa- 
ide  upon  the  315,000 1.  which 
ad  fubferibed  into  the  flock  of 
w  company.  The  compcti- 
f  the  two  companies  with  the 
r  traders,  and  with  one  ano- 
-  faid  to  have  well  nigh  ruined 

Upon  a  fubfequent  occafion, 
o.  when  a  propofal  was  made 
liament  for  putting  the  trade 
die  management  ofa  regulated 
iy»  and  thereby  laying  it  in 
aeafure  open,  the  Eaft- India 
ny,  in  oppofition  to  this  pro* 
reprefented,  in  very  flrong 
what  had  been,  at  this  time* 
ierable  effects,  as  they  thought 
rf  this  competition.  In  Indian 
id,  it  raifed  the  price  of  goods 
it  that  they  were  not  worth 
tying;  and  in  England,  by 
eking  the  market,  it  funk 
rrice  fo  low,  that  no  profit 
►e  made  by  them.  That  by  a 
lentiful  fupply,  to  the  great 
ige  and  conveniency  of  the 

it  mull  have  reduced  very 
he  price  of  India  goods  in  the 
l  market,  cannot  well  be 
1;  but  that  it  mould  hate 
cry  much  their  price  in  the 

market,  feems  not  very  pro- 
as  all  the  extraordinary  de* 
rhich  that  competition  could 
*,  muft  have  been  but  at  a  drop 
r  in  the  immenfe  ocean  of  In* 
mmerc*.  The  increafe  of  de* 
betides,  though  in  the  begin* 
may  fbmetimes  raife  the  price 
b,  never  fails  to  lower  it  in 

Ir-ram     U  encourage*  pro* 


ductionf  and  thereby  increafes  the 
competition  of  the  producers,  who, 
in  order  to  underfeU  one  another* 
have  rccourfe  to  new  divifions  of  la- 
bour, and  new  improvements  of  art* 
which  might   never  otherwife  have 
been  thought  of.     The  miferable  ef- 
fects of  which  the  Company  com* 
plained  were,  the  cheapnefs  of  con- 
sumption, and  the  encouragement  gi- 
ven to  production ;  precifeiy  the  two 
effeflfc  which  it  is  the  great  bufinefa 
of  jWIitical  oeconomy  to  promote. 
The  competition*  however,  of  which, 
they  gave  this  doleful  account,  had 
not  been  allowed  to  be  of  long  con- 
tinuance;    In  1702*  the  two  Com* 
panies  were,  in  fame  meafure,  united 
by  ah  indenture  tripartite,  to  which. 
the  Queen  was  the  third  party;  and 
In  1708,  they  were,  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, perfectly  consolidated  into  one; 
company;  by  their  prefent  name  of 
the  United  Company  of  Merchants 
trading  to  the  Eaft-  Indies.  Into  this 
act  it  was  thought  worth  while  to 
infert  a  clanfe*  allowing  the  feparate 
traders  to  continue  their  trade  till 
Michaelmas  1711 ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  empowering  the  directors,  upom 
three  years  notice,  to  redeem  their 
little  capital  of  7200 1.  and  thereby 
to  convert  the  whole  flock  of  thi 
Company  into  a  joint  flock    By  the 
fame  act,  the  capital  of  the  Com- 
pany* in  confequence  of  a  new  loan 
to  Government,  was  augmented  from 
2 #000,000 to 3,200,0001.  In  1743, the 
Company  advanced  another  1 ,000,00a 
to  Government.    But  this  1,000.000 
being  raifed,  not  by  a  call  upon  the 
proprietors,  but  by  felling  Annuities 
and  contracting  bond- debts,   it  did 
not  augment  the  flock  upon  which 
the  proprietors  could  claim  a  divi- 
dend.    It  augmeri ted,  however,  their 
trading  flock,  it  being  equally  liable 
with  the  other  3,200*000  L  to  the 
loffes  fu&ained,  and  the  debts  con- 
tracted by  the  Company,  in  profecu* 
tion  of  their   mercantile    jjto^e&u 
From  iio&f.os  *\  VoSl  feam.  v\vv,> 
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this  Company  being  delivered  from 
all  competitors,  and  fully  eflablilhed 
in  the  monopoly  of  the  Englifh  com- 
merce to  the  Eaft-  Indies,  carried  on 
a  fuccefsful  trade,  and  from  their 
profits  made  annually  a  moderate  di- 
vidend to  their  proprietors.  During 
the  French  war,  which  began  in 
1741,  the  ambition  of  Mr  Dupleix, 
the  French  governor  of  Pondicherry, 
involved  them  in  the  wars  of  the  Car 
natic,  and  in  the  politics  of  tip  In- 
dian princes.  After  many  fignal  fuc- 
ceiTcs,  and  equally  fignal  lofies,  they 
at  laii  loll  Madras,  at  that  time  their 
principal  fettlcment  in  India.  Jt  was 
Teftored  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  ;  and  about  this  time  the 
fpirit  of  war  and  conqueil  feems  to 
have  taken  poflcilion  of  their  fervants 
in  India,  and  never  fince  to  have  left 
them.  During  the  French  war,  which 
began  in  1755,  their  arms  partook 
of  the  general  good  fortune  of  thofe 
of  Great  Britain.  They  defended 
Madras,  took  Pondicherry,  recovered 
Calcutta,  and  acquired  the  revenues 
of  a  rich  and  extenfive  territory,  a- 
mounting,  it  was  then  faid,  to  up- 
wards of  3,000,000  a- year.  They 
remained  for feveral years  in  quiet pof- 
felfion  of  this  rtvenue  :  but  in  1767, 
Adminiftration  laid  claim  to  their  ter- 
ritorial acquilitions,  and  the  revenue 
arifingfrom  them,  as  of  right  belong- 
ing to  the  crown ;  and  the  Company, 
in  compenfation  for  this  claim,  agreed 
to  pay  to  Government  400,000 1.  a- 
year.  They  had,  before  this,  gra- 
dually augmented  their  dividend  from 
about  fix  to  ten  per  cent. ;  that  is, 
upon  their  capital  of  3,200,000k 
they  had  incrcafed  it  by  128,100!. 
or  had  raited  it  from  192,000,  to 
320,000 1.  a-year.  They  were  at- 
tempting about  this  time  to  raife  it 
ftill  farther,  to  twelve  and  a  half  per 
cent,  which  would  have  made  their 
annual  payments  to  their  proprietors 
equal  to  what  they  had  agreed  to 
pay  annually  to  Government,  or  to 
400,000 1  a  year.     Bo*  during  the 


two  years  in  which  their  agreement 
with  Government  was  to  take  placet 
they  were  retrained  from  any  further 
increafe  of  dividend  by  two  fucceffive 
ads  of  parliament ;  of  which  the  ob- 
ject was  to  enable  them  to  make  a 
fpeedier  progrefs  in  the  payment  of 
their  debts,  which  were  at  this  time 
eflimated  at  upwards  of  6,000,000 
or  7,000.000  Sterling.  In  1769, 
they  renewed  their  agreement  with 
Government  for  five  years  ;  and  fti- 
pulated,  that  during  the  courfe  of 
that  period,  they  mould  be  allowed 
gradually  to  increafe  their  dividend 
to  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  in  one 
year ;  never  increafing  it,  however, 
more  than  one  per  cent,  in  one 
year.  This  increafe  of  dividend, 
therefore,  when  it  had  rifen  to  its 
utmoft  height,  could  augment  their 
annual  payments  to  their  proprietors 
and  Government  together,  but  by 
608,000].  beyond  what  they  had 
been  before  their  late  territorial  ac- 
quifitions.  What  the  grofs  revenue 
of  thofe  territorial  acquifitions  wai 
fuppofed  to  amount  to,  hat  already 
been  mentioned ;  and  by  an  acoonat 
brought  by  the  Crufctenden  £si- 
Indiamcarin  1768,  the  nett  revenue, 
clear  of  all  deductions  and  military 
charges,  was  dated  at  1,048,747  L 
They  were  faid  at  the  fame  time  to 
pofftfs  another  revenue,  arifing  partly 
from  lands,  but  chiefly  from  the  cuf- 
toms  cftablifhed  at  their  different 
fcttlements,  amounting  to  439,000  L 
The  profits  of  their  trade,  too,  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  of  their  chair- 
man before  the  Houfe  of  Common* 
amounted  at  this  time  to  at  leal 
400,0001.  a- year ;  according  to  that 
of  their  accountant,  to"  at  leal 
500,0001. ;  according  to  the  lowet 
account,  at  leaft  equal  to  the  highef 
dividend  that  was  to  be  paid  to  their 
proprietors.  So  great  a  revenue  might 
certainly  have  afforded  an  augmenta- 
tion of  608,000 1.  in  their  aapnl 
payments  1  and  at  the  JajBC  tsmefaatt 
left  a  large  finking  ftadfirffitknUff 
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tbefpeedy  redaction  of  their  debt  a.  In 
1773,  bowe?er,  their  debts,  inftead  of 
being  reduced,  were  augmented  by 
an  arrear  to  the  treafury  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  400,000 1. ;  by  another 
to  the  cuftom-houfe  for  duties  un- 
paid ;  by  a  large  debt  to  the  bank 
for  money  borrowed ;  and  by  a  fourth, 
for  bills  drawn  upon  them  from  In- 
dia, and  wantonly  accepted,  to  the 
amount  of  upwards  of  1,200,000 1. 
The  diftrcfe  which  thefe  accumulated 
claims  brought  upon  them,  obliged 
them  not  only  to  reduce  all  at  once 
their  -dividend  to  fix  per  ctnU  but  to 
throw  themfdves  upon  the  mercy  of 
Government ;  and  to  fupplicate,  firft, 
a  releaie  from  the  further  payment 
of  the  ftipulated  400,000 1.  a-year ; 
and,  fecondly,  a  loan  of  1 ,400,000 1. 
to  fave  them  from  immediate  bank- 
ruptcy. The  great  increafe  of  their 
•fortune  had,  it  feems,  only  ferved  to 
furnifh  their  fervants  with  a  pretext 
for  greater  profufion,  and  a  cover  for 
greater  malverfation,  than  in  propor- 
tion even  to  that  increafe  of  fortune. 
The  conduct  of  their  fervants  in  In- 
dia, and  the  general  ftate  of  their 
-affairs  both  to  India  and  in  Europe, 
'became  the  fubjects  of  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  ;  in  confequence  of 
which,  feveral  very  important  alte- 
rations were  made  in  the  conftitution 
-of  their  government,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  In  India,  their  princi- 
pal fcttlements  of  Madras,  Bombay, 
and  Calcutta,  which  had  before  been 
altogether  independent  of  one  ano- 
ther, were*  fubjected  to  a  governor- 
general,  affifted  by  a  council  of  four 
snTcflbrs,  parliament  afluming  to  it- 
felf  the  firft  nomination  of  this  go- 
vernor and  council,  who  were  to  re- 
side at  Calcutta  ;  that  city  having 
now  become  what  Madras  was  before, 
4he  moil  important  of  the  EngHfh 
fcttlements  in  India.  The  court  of 
the  mayor  of  Calcutta,  originally  in- 
stituted for  the  trial  of  mercantile 
caofca  which  arofe  in  the  city  and 
w*ighbourhood,  had  gradually  c*« 


tended  its  jurisdiction  with  the  ex* 
tendon  of  the  empire.  It  was  now 
reduced  and  confined  to  the  original 
purpofe  of  its  inftitution.  Inftead  of 
it,  a  new  fupreme  court  of  judicature 
was  eftablifhed,  confifting  of  a  chief 
j uft ice  and  three  judges,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown.  In  £urope9 
the  qualification  neceffary  to  intitle 
a  proprietor  to  vote  at  their  general 
courts  was  raifed,  from  500L  theori- 
giaa}  price  of  a  (hare  in  the  ftock  of 
the^Company,  to  1000 1.  In  order  to 
vote  upon  this  qualification,  too,  it 
was  declared  neceflary  that  he  mould 
have  poflefied  it,  if  acquired  by  his 
own  purchafe,  and  not  by  inheri- 
tance, lor  at  leaft  one  year,  inftead 
of  fix  months,  the  term  rcquifite  be- 
fore. The  court  of  24  directors  had 
before  been  chofen  annually :  but  it 
was  now  enacted,  that  each  director 
mould,  for  the  future,  be  chofen  for 
four  years  ;  6x  of  them,  however,  to 
go  out  of  office  by  rotation  every 
year,  and  not  be  capable  of  being  re- 
chofen  at  the  election  of  the  fix  new 
directors  for  the  enfuing  year.  In 
confequence  of  thefe  alterations,  the 
courts,  both  of  the  proprietors  and 
directors,  it  was  expected,  would  be 
likely  to  act  with  more  dignity  and 
fteadinefs  than  they  had  ufually  done 
before.  But  it  feems  impoflible,  by 
any  alterations,  to  render  thofe 
courts,  in  any  refpect  fit  to  govern, 
or  even  to  mare  in  the  government  of, 
a  great  empire  ;  becaufe  the  greater 
part  of  their  members  muft  always 
have  too  little  intereft  in  the  profpe- 
rity  of  that  empire,  to  give  any  fe- 
rious  attention  to  what  may  promote 
it.  Frequently  a  man  of  great, 
fomctimes  even  a  man  of  (mail  for- 
tune, is  willing  to  purchafe  1000  1. 
(hare  ia  India  ftock,  merely  for  the 
influence  which  he  expects  to  acquire 
by  a  vote  in  the  court  of  proprietors. 
It  gives  him  a  (hare,  though  not  m 
the  plunder,  yet  in  the  appointment 
of  the  plunderers  of  India ;  thecaw*. 
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mpporntment,  bear  wbdcBuOj 

or  Ids  under  the  influence  of  the  pro- 
prietors; who  not  only  dcd  those 
directors,    but  {onetimes  over-rule 
the  appointments  of  their  fervants  in 
India.     Provided  he  can  enjoy  this 
influence  for  a  few  yearn,  and  there- 
by provide  for  a  certain  number  of 
bis  friends,  he  frequently  cares  little 
about  the  dividend,  or  even  about  the 
value  of  the  flock  upon  which  hb 
vote  is  founded.     About  the  prospe* 
rity  of  the  great  empire,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  which  that  vote  gives 
him  a  (hare,  he  feldom  cares  at  all. 
No  other  fovereigns  ever  were,  or, 
from  the  nature  pf  things,  ever  could 
be,  fo  perfectly  indifferent  about  the 
happinefs  or  mifcry  of  their  fubjclU, 
the  improvement  or  waftc  of  their 
dominions,  the  glory  or  difgrace  of 
their  adrr:ini  ft  ration ;  as,  from  irre- 
fiftible  moral  cauics,  the  greater  part 
of  the  proprietors  of  fuch  a  mer- 
cantile company  are,  and  neceflarily 
anuft  be.     This  indifference  too  was 
snore  likely  to  be  increafed  than  di- 
tniniflied  by  fqme  of  the  new  regula- 
tion*, which  were  made  in  confer 
quence  pf  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 
By  a  resolution  of  the  Hquie  of 
Commons,  for  example,  it  was  de- 
clared, that  when  the  1,400  000L  lent 
to   the  Company    by   Government 
(hould  be  paid,  and  their  bond-debts 
be  reduced  to  i,500,oooL  they  might 
then,  and  not  till  then,  divide  eight 
ftr  cent,  upon  their  capital ;  and  that 
whatever  remained  of  their  revenues 
and  nett  profits  at  home,  (hould  be 
divided  into  four  parts;  three  of  them 
to  be  paid  into  the  exchequer  for  the 
ufe  of  the  public,  and  the  fourth  to 
be  referred  as  a  fund,  either  for  the 
farther    reduction    of  their    bond- 
debts,  or  for  the  difcharge  of  other 
contingent  exigencies  which  the  Com- 
pany might  labour  under.  But  if  the 
Company  were  bad  ftewards,  or  b*d 
fovereigns,  wfcen  the  whole  of  their 
nett  revenue  and  profits  belonged  to 
fheaddreu  and  were  at  their,  own 
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sUfposU  they  were  farfcry  mi  UUtf 
fo  be  better,  when  three  aourtha  of 
them  were  to  belong  to  other  peo- 
ple; and  the  other  fourth,  though 
to  be  laid  out  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Company,  yet  to  be  fo,  under  the  in* 
fpetxion,  and  with  the  anprobation» 
of  other  people. 

*  It  might  be  more  agreeable  to 
the  Company  that  their  own  (Servants 
and  dependants  (hould  have,  either 
the  pleafure  of  wafting,  or  the  pro- 
fit of  embezzling,  whatever  fnrploa 
might  remain,  after  paying  the  pro* 
poled  dividend  of  eight  /*r  cent,  than 
that  it  (hould  come  into  the  hands  of 
a  fet  of  people  with  whom  thofe  re> 
folutions  could  fcarce  fail  to  let  them* 
in  fome  meafurc,  at  variance.  The 
intereft  of  thofe  (Servants  and  depen- 
dants might  fo  far  predominate  ia 
the  court  of  proprietors,  as  fometimes 
to  difpofe  it  to  fupport  the  authors 
of  depredations  which  had  bcea 
committed  in  dircd  violation  of  itt 
own  authority.  With  the  majority 
of  proprietors,  the  fupport  even  of 
the  authority  of  their  own  court, 
might  fometimes  be  a  matter  of  leal 
confequence  than  the  fupport  of  thofe 
who  had  fet  that  authority  at  de- 
fiance. 

•  The  regulations  of  1773*  ac- 
cordingly, did  not  put  an  end  to  the 
difordcrs  of  the  Company's  govern- 
ment in  India.  Notvnthftanding  thatt 
during  a  momentary  fit  of  good  coat 
dud,  they  had  at  one  time  colleded 
into  the  treafury  of  Calcutta  more 
than  3,000,000  Sterling;  notwith- 
ftanding  that  they  had  afterwards  ex- 
tended, either  their  dominion,  or  thesr 
depredation,  over  a  vaft  acceffioa  of 
feme  of  the  richeft  and  moft  fertile 
countries  in  India ;  all  was  wafted 
and  deftroyed.  They  found  then* 
fdves  altogether  unprepared  to  flap 
or  refift  the  incurfion  of  Hyder  Ai| 
and,  in  confequence  of  thofe  dnW 
den,  the  Company  ia  alow  (ifSrfi 
greater  diftrefs  than  ever  p  aanV  «1 
o/der  to  prevent  imiiydiajn  Jjafn> 
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nmtey9is  once  more  reduced  to  fup* 
abeatethe  affiftance  of  Government, 
bifierent  plans  have  been  propofed 
by  the  different  partite*  in  parliament 
for  the  better  management  of  its  af« 
fairs.  And  all  thofc  plans  feemtoagree 
m  fuppofing,  what  was  indeed  always 


abundantly  evident,  that  k  Is  altogc* 
ther  unfit  to  govern  its  territorial 
pofleffions.  Even  the  Company  it- 
fclf  feems  to  be  convinced  of  its  own 
incapacity  fo  far;  and  feems,  upon 
that  account,  willing  to  give  them  up 
to  Government.' 


A  Letter  fr^m  Dr  Samuel  John  sou  in  the  Shades,  to  his  Biographers. 


Gentlemen, 

ON  the  departure  of  a  man  who  has 
contributed  to  increafc  the  mul* 
tifarious  productions  of  the  pen,  and 
who  has  outlived  the  follies  and  exa- 
cerbations of  youthful  fpirits,  and  the 
friends  who  were  his  cotemparies,  it  is 
common  for  the  furvivors  to  lament 
his  loft  as  the  father  of  literature,  and 
the  venerable  guardian  of  its  deareft 
sights.  This  honour  has  already 
been  paid  to  me  in  language  rather 
iofpired  by  the  folemnity  of  the  oc- 
cafion,  than  regulated  by  the  con* 
yi&ion  of  truth.  Attempts  have  al- 
ready been  made  to  fwell  the  biogra- 
phical volume  by  a  relation  of  my  ac- 
tions, and  propofals  have  been  iffued 
for  that  purpofc  by  geniufes  of  va- 
rious and  difcordant  powers.  Thefe 
are  circumftances  which,  if  it  had 
been  poffible,  might  have  gladdened 
my  heart  while  alive ;  but  1  can  now 
poly  feel  gratitude,  which  induces 
ine  to  addrefs  you  on  the  fubjed. 
Whatever  praife  or  blame  you  may 
beftow  on  me,  can  avail  nothing  now, 
as  I  am  far  removed  from  the  horizon 


it  an  honour  to  be  engaged.  As  you 
arc  gencroufly  emulous  to  excel,  be 
alfo  calmly  patient  while  he  addrcfief 
you  whofe  actions  you  are  about  to 
tranfmit  to  pofterity. 

The  purpofe  to  be  ferved  by  bio* 
graphy  is  to  inftruft  the  head  and 
improve  the  heart  of  the  furviving. 
An  indiscriminate  and  ill-judged  pa* 
negyric  adds  to  the  number  of  ufc- 
lcfs  works.  It  deceives  the  young 
reader,  who  finds  an  ideal  character 
defcribed,  and  who  is  apt  to  fret  at 
the  abfence  of  that  ratiocination 
which  might  improve  his  heart  by 
fuch  deduction  as  proceeds  from  fads, 
and  appeal  to-  the  judgment.  To 
trace  actions  to  their  true  fource,  to 
draw  confequences  from  fimple  feds 
di vetted  of  all  ornament,  to  point  out 
dangers,  and  embcllifh  virtue  by  her 
fuccefies  and  triumphs  over  the  enc- 
my  of  our  fouls,  to  conceal  no  fail- 
ing that  may  be  dangerous,  to  deny 
accefs  to  no  truth  that  may  be  in- 
ftru&ive,  and  to  give  no  character 
but  with  the  ftricteft  adherence  to* 
veracity,  is  the  province  of  the  mo- 


of  the  envious  eye ;  and  armed,  for    ml    and    philosophical    biographer 
Ctemity,  again  ft  the  "  dings  and  ar-     The  dangers  to  be  avoided  are,  thofc 

efiufions  of  friendfhip  in  which  vice* 
are  termed  failings,  and  failings  una- 
voidable waknejffj.  To  give  an  e- 
grefs  to  fpleen,  perhaps  long  contrac- 
ted and  confined,  or  to  communicate 
trifles  with  the  big  consequence  of 


tows  of  outrageous  fortune. 

Yet,   gentlemen,   although   your 

tenfurecan  cfiec\  no  change  here,  nor 

your  commendation  fwell  the  vaineft 

aaind,  it  is  not  for  me  to  remain  in* 

attentive  to  your  occupation.    Tho* 

clothed  in  the  garments  of  invifibOity    important  truths,  is  to  employ  the 

immortality,  1  feclmyfelf  ftroag-     pen  at  the  expence  of  an  indulgent 

impelled  to  offer  feme  cautions  re-    and  deluded  public*    Altho'  cenfure 

**    g  the  work  in  which  yoa4eqn    cannot  reach  the  dcadf  indif cricaiuate. 
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praife  affe&f  the  living  moft  injuri- 
oufly. 

The  life  of  a  man  of  letters  affords 
but  little  fcope  for  the  commentary 
of  the  hiil'jrian,  the  argumentative 
procefs  of  the  philofopher,  or  the 
adfcititiou3  ornaments  of  the  poet. 
Yet  the  paffim  of  curiofity  ragef  for 
gratification  ;  and  not  to  add  to  the 
heap  of  amcdoU%  is  to  deprive  the 
greater  part  of  readers  of  their  chief 
pleafure.  It  was  my  lot  to  be  the 
fubject.  of  much  conversation  during 
a  long  life;  and  the  friends  whom  ha- 
bits of  intimacy  and  confaetude  re- 
conciled to  my  manners,  are  eager 
to  indulge  the  world  with  all  they 
know  of  the  departed  Samuel  John- 
fon.  I  need  not  add,  that  fame  con- 
lifts  almoft  entirely  in  words.  An 
in  t  ere  ft  in  the  minds  of  the  virtuous 
is  the  beft  fame ;  but  that  is  only  to 
be  di (covered,  where  the  writings  of 
m  literary  man  give  ftrength  and  ef- 
fect to  virtue,  and  take  from  vice  its 
▼eriimilitude  to  happinefs. 

To  continue  on  this  fubject  longer 
were  to  revive  a  fpirit  of  dictation, 
which  I  perhaps  afTumed  too  fre- 
quently when  in  the  world.  Impute 
none  of  my  actions  to  motives  of 
which  I  never  was  confeious ;  and 
when  you  mention,  as  truth  muft  ob- 
lige you  to  do,  thofe  errors  of  which 
I  was  guilty,  and  from  which  no 
man  is  free,  point  them  out  in  the 
ftrongeft  light ;  bring  them  forward, 
and  call  them  deformities,  weaknef- 


fes,  and  prejudices,  which  every  mast 
ought  to  be  aihamed  of,  and  sot  obfiU 
nately  encourage.  If  you  will  give 
me  praife,  dwell  oa  that  part  of  my 
time  which  was  employed  in  enfor- 
cing the  beauty  of  virtue,  truth,  and 
piety.  la  manners,  do  not  fall  into 
extremes— I  was  neither  a  Chefter- 
fitld  nor  a  Diogenes;  but  peculiarity 
of  temper  obliged  me  to  copy  the 
rough  manners  o*  the  latter,  even 
when  I  acknowledged  the  fuperior 
convenience  and  facial  effects  produ- 
ced by  the  former. 

There  are  writers  who  delight  in 
giving  praife — There  are  alfo  who 
glory  in  an  opportunity  to  blacken 
the  reputation  of  the  dead.  Both 
may  write  a  fplendid  piece  of  bio- 
graphy— It  may  be  elegant — it  may 
even  be  learned ;  but  it  cannot  be 
true,  or  instructive.  It  may  (how 
the  talents  of  the  writer,  but  it  leaves 
the  fubject  in  obfeurity.  It  may 
pleafe  the  prcfent  age,  who  indulge 
in  prejudice ;  and  it  may  be  read  by 
posterity,  but  pofterity  will  then  be 
deluded  by  a  lie — In  a  word,  let  the 
pure  dictates  of  truth  guide  your  pes. 
Confider  that  you  write  for  others, 
and  not  for  yourfelves— "  Nothing 
extenuate,  nor  aught  fet  down  in 
malice.'1  Your  undiftingui filing  flat- 
tery may  pleafe  and  deceive  the 
world,  but  cannot  pleafe  or  deceive 
the  now  immortal 
Elyjium,  Samuel  Jo  h  a  so  v. 


fUmarkst  sddrejed  to  the  Authors  of  a  French  Journml  upon  m  Work  Idiefy 

publijbed. 


Gentlemen, 

DOubtless  yon  have  been  equally 
hurt  with  myfelf  at  the  publica- 
tion of  the  little  work  in  titled,  Me- 
moir: of  the  Life  ofM.  de  Voltmire% 
written  by  bsmfelf  This  pamphlet 
came  to  my  knowledge  only  three  or 
four  weeks  ago.    They  aauft  know 

if?  dc  Voltaire  tctj  little  Uwkcd^bA 


can  attribute  to  him  the  weakneisof 
writing  Memoirs  of  bit  lift ;  a  man 
who  fpent  that  very  life  in  laughing 
at  all  fuch  vain  employments:  and 
we  muft  poflefs  vary  tittle  taftc,  if  we 
do  not  perceive  that  this  filly  rhap- 
fody  could  never  come  from  nil  pea. 
The  life  of  a  man  of  letters^  hca^ 
wars  ufed  to  lay,  ought  to  be  bmA 

it 
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-in  hit  works.  Could,  then,  this  cele- 
brated writer  have  amufed  himfelf  in 
compofing  fitch  memoirs  of  his  life  ? 
that  is,  in  Sketching  a  ftupid  pam- 
phlet, which,  inftcad  of  an  account  of 
the  interefting  periods  of  his  life,  pre- 
sents us  with  only  trivial  reflections, 
obfecne  and  ufelefs  anecdotes,  and  a 
Sew  common  places  of  modern  hi- 
ftory !  It  is  lingular,  too,  that  the 
Germans  have  immediately  translated 
thefe  memoirs  into  their  own  lan- 
guage ;  and  to  difplay  to  the  world 
that  they  knew  as  little  of  Voltaire  as 
of  their  own  great  Frederic,  they 
have  made  no  temple  to  publifh  this 
impertinent  piece  under  a  new  title, 
that  of  the  Private  Life  of  the  King  of 
JPruffta. 

But  by  what  right,  will  you  fay, 
do  you  pretend  to  judge  of  the  things 
contained  in  this  work  ?  1  anfwer,  I 
lived  long  with  M.  de  Voltaire  ;  and, 
in  particular,  pafTed  almoft  three  years 
with  him  at  Berlin  and  Potfdam. 
The  Florentine,  fecretary  to  M.  de 
Voltaire,  of  whom  mention  is  made 
in  thefe  notable  memoirs,  who  along 
with  him  was  arretted  at  Francfort 
on  the  Maine,  and  who,  according 
to  the  memoirs,  was  lodged  in  a  gar- 
ret open  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven, 
and  forced  to  lie  upon  ftraw, — is  my- 
Jelf.  But  even  this  anecdote  gives  a 
fample  of  the  falfchood  with  which 
the  whole  piece  is  fluffed.  It  is  not 
true  that  I  was  (hut  up  in  a  garret, 
expofed  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven  ; 
nor  was  I  obliged  to  lie  upon  ftraw. 
The  room  in  which  I  was  confined, 
and  attended  by  foldiers  on  the  in- 
fide,  was  on  a  firft  floor,  immediate- 
ly next  to  that  of  M.  de  Voltaire ; 
and  I.  thefe  had  a  bed  with  curtains. 
This  is  fo  true,  that  it  was  only  by 
aneans  of  thefe  curtains  I  came  to  af- 
fure  myfelf,  without  being  perceived 
by  the  foldiers,  of  the  nature  of  the 
papers  which  I  then  concealed,  and 
which  M.  dc  Voltaire  had  entrufted 
to  me  at  the  moment  in  which  we 
arae  bad)  ajrntfttd  a*  the  gates  of  the 
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city.  I  gave  an  cxa&  detail  of  thif 
unlucky  affair  at  Francfort  to  M.  le 
Marquis  de  Luchet,  who  has  inferted 
it  in  the  fit  ft  volume  of  the  Literary 
Hiflory  oj  M  de  Voltaire.  The  reader 
is  referred  to  this  detail,  which  is  au- 
thentic in  every  circumflance. 

Could  we  expect  to  find  in  this  pi- 
tiful pamphlet  the  pretended  meant 
by  which  M.  de  Voltaire  became  fo 
rich  ?  And  it  is  he  himfelf  too  who 
wishes  to  give  us  this  piece  of  infor- 
mation I  And  pray  what  arc  thefe 
means  ?  We  ate  told,  "  becaufe  in  the 
operations  which  arc  performed  on 
the  finances  of  the  ftate,  there  are  al- 
ways fome  of  them  by  which  an  in- 
dividual may  profit  without  being  ob- 
liged to  any  body."  How  is  it  pof- 
fible,  that  M.  de  Voltaire,  fo  long 
banifhed  from  his  country,  could 
feize  a  method  to  enrich  himfelf,  fo 
very  difficult  and  precarious '  Or  is  it 
poftible  to  think  that  he  would  enter- 
tain us  with  any  fuch  trifling  parti- 
culars ? 

Again  :  Is  it  M.  de  Voltaire  who 
fpeaks,  when  we  are  told  in  the 
pamphlet,  that  in  France  a  man  tnuft 
be  either  the  hammer  or  the  anvil? 
Can  fuch  a  filly  conceit  belong  to 
Voltaire  ?  What  does  it  mean  ?  May 
it  not  be  applied  equally  to  all  the 
flates  of  Europe  ?  A  nd  for  what  pur* 
pofe  can  it  be  ufed  ?  What  is  plea- 
fant.  or  rather  ridiculous,  is,  that 
according  to  thefe  memoirs,  he  is 
fpeaking  here  of  a  maxim  which 
leads  to  the  acquifition  of  riches. 

From  this  low  thought,  till  wa 
arrive  at  a  fort  of  fupplcment  to  thefe 
memoirs,  that  is  to  fay,  for  more 
than  iq  pages,  we  may  pronounce 
them  only  a  tedious  compilation  of 
gazettes,  with  only  the  exception  of  an 
ode  by  the  King  of  Prufiia.  We  meet 
only  with  details,  not  merely  known, 
but  known  to  every  body ;  details 
concerning  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
M.  le  C—  de  B— ,  and  the  war  of 
1755.  Thefe  certainly  belong  a«U 
ther  to  the  {abbe  >iSfc  <&  V^  fe^^r 
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taire,  nor  the  private  life  of  the 
King  of  Pruffia :  And  yet  thefc 
muft  be  the  memoirs  of  the  life  of  M. 
de  Voltaire,  written  by  himfelf! 

After  this  tirefome  compilation  of 
gazettes  (and  Voltaire  feldom  ufed 
to  tire  his  readers),  towards  the  end 
of  the  pamphlet  he  thus  begins  the 
fupplement  above  mentioned:  "I  had 
here  left  off  my  memoirs."  Is  it 
poffible  that  Voltaire  could  have  ex- 
preffed  himfelf  in  this  manner  ?  No. 
They  would  have  been  fine  memoirs 
indeed  which  he  had  given  us  hither- 
to. How  could  he  have  dignified  by 
the  name  of  my  memoirs,  an  aftem- 
blage  of  low  conceits,  lying  anec- 
dotes, and  frequent  indecencies  ? 

He  then  refumes  his  memoirs,  "  In 
x759»  tnc  6th  day  of  the  month  of 
November."  It  is  a  pity  they  have 
not  added  the  hour.  Is  it  M.  de  Vol- 
taire who  entertains  us  with  this 
date  ?  and  why  ?  doubtlcft  for  fome 
important  reafon ;  it  fecras  as  if  he 
wifhed  to  inftru£t  the  public  in  fome 
intercfting  anecdote  of  his  life.  By 
no  means,  Gentlemen.  It  is  with  no 
other  view  than  to  fill  a  great  many 
pages  with  telling  us,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  Calvin,  who  put  Servetus 
to  death,  was  cruel  ;  a  thing  which 
M.  de  Voltaire  had  faid  and  faid  a- 
gain  a  thoufand  times  in  his  former 
writings.  It  is  in  order  to  affure  us, 
that  the  followers  of  Calvin  are  per- 
secutors ;  to  tell  us  of  the  billets  of 
confeffion  in  France,  of  the  execrable 
attempt  of  Damiens,  of  the  accufa- 
tion  brought  again  ft  thofe  who  la- 
boured in  the  work  of  the  Encycfope* 
die ;  things  common  and  trite,  and 
which  might  be  better  read  in  any  of 
the  gazettes  or  journals  of  the  times. 
And  thefe  are  the  memoirs  of  the 
life  of  Voltaire,  written  by  himfelf! 

At  the  end  of  this  fupplement 
two  appendixes  follow,  or  two  poft- 

/cripU)  fortified  alfo  with  their  dates  i 
fOrM.de  Voltaire,  as  every  body 
koowt,  was  exceedingly  accurate  a* 

beut  Safer.  It  can  fcarcdybtooxM* 


ed  that  thefe  two  appendixes  have 
been  addec*  by  fome  valet-de-cbanmmvt 
or  fome  copyift,  into  whofe  hands 
fome  papers  of  M.  de  Voltaire  may 
by  chance  have  come.  In  the  laft  of 
thefe  appendixes,  this  celebrated  au- 
thor is  made  to  fay,  that  Freytag  call* 
ed  the  king's  poetry  ies  poeflriet ;  a 
thing  which  never  could  have  entered 
the  head  of  any  body  but  a  valet  who 
fet  up  for  a  wit.  M.  de  Voltaire 
knew  very  well  that  Freytag  had 
called  them,  Oemvrvr  de  poefie.  And 
this  mud  be,  as  the  Germans  have 
pleafed  to  ftyle  it,  the  private  life  ef 
the  King  ofPnifia  ! 

If  M.  de  Voltaire  had  really  cho- 
fen  to  write  memoirs  of  his  life,-— in* 
(lead  of  this  ridiculous  fcrawl,  meaa 
in  its  thoughts,  tirefome  in  its  fa&s, 
and  difordered  in  its  arrangement* 
he  would  have  given  us  a  work  of  a 
very  different  fort,  new  in  its  plan, 
and  intercfting  by  its  reflections ;  wC 
mould  have  found  there  what  we  find 
in  all  his  writings,  neatneft,  clear- 
nefs,  a  magic  touch,  and  a  well* 
conceived  whole,  properly  arranged, 
and  properly  executed :  So  little  did 
it  coft  M.  de  Voltaire  to  difpofe  a 
work  well,  and  prefent  it  under  a 
feducing  and  advantageous  appear* 
ance. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  objeded,  that 
in  thefe  memoirs  we  find  a  number  of 
phrafes  and  exprcfions  which  could 
proceed  only  from  the  pen  of  Vol- 
taire ;  and  in  which  we  difcover  the 
eafe  of  his  ftyle,  and  the9  agreeable 
play fulnefs  of  his  genius.  From  hence 
fome  may  conclude,  that  thefe  me- 
moirs are  really  written  by  himielf  i 
but  this  concluuon  is  falfe.  We  may 
eafily  account  for  every  thing  in  this 
pamphlet  which  has  any  refcabtaace 
to  Voltaire,  without  iuppofing  thi 
pamphlet  to  be  his  own.  To  ex* 
plain  myfclf  in  few  words :  it  eii* 
dently  appears  the  editors  hare  CefceV 
ted  a  parcel  of  phraics  from  sKftawst 
letters  written  by  M.  de  Voltaire,  of 
which  we  know  ht  wroto  ***** 
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deal :  they  have  patched  thefe  phra- 
fes  together;  and  have  added  to 
them  whatever  could  be  collefted-clfe- 
where  upon  the  fame  fubjeel ;  and  of 
this  afTemblagc  have  formed  a  party- 
coloured  whole,  to  which  has  been 
given  the  title  of Memoirs  if  the  Life 
*f  AT.  de  Voltaire ;  or,  if  the  Ger- 
mans will  rather  have  it  fo>  that  of 
the  Private  life  of  the  King  f  Pruf 
Jt*.  This  was  neceflarily  requiiite  to 
ipread  the  fame  of  their  compilation, 
and  to  cover  the  impofture.  To  ju- 
ftify  what  1  have  fa  id,  it  would  be 
very  eafy  to  point  out  a  great  num* 
ber  of  fuch  expreffions  which  are  not 
at  all  formed  for  memoirs  9  and  which 
evidently  appear  to  have  been  taken 
from  letters  ;  were  1  not  afraid  of 
exceeding  the  bounds  of  a  letter, 
which  is  already  too  long. 

Such,  Gentlemen,  is  the  impref- 
fion  which  this  pitiful  pamphlet  has 
•  made  upon  me.  While  M.  de  Vol- 
taire was  alive,  you  inferted  in  your 
journal  many  of  his  agreeable  and  in- 
terefting  letters;  I  hope  you  will  not 


refufe  that  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  addrefs  to  you,  which  comes  from, 
a  man  who  was  always  much  attached 
to  M.  de  Voltaire ;  and  who  has  good 
reafons  for  affirming,  that  he  died  the 
favourite  of  an  incomparable  charac- 
ter, of  a  King  great  in  every  point  of 
view,  and  great  without  oitcntationu 
It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  after  the 
death  of  M.  de  Voltaire,  no  one  was 
found  who,  in  terefting  himfelf  in  his 
reputation,  had  the  kindnefs  to  take 
charge  of  his  papers.  They  were 
immediately  put  up  to  auction  ;  and 
1  make  bold  to  fay,  it  appears  plain* 
]y,  that  thofe  who  called  themfelvet 
his  friends,  did  fo  merely  from  vani- 
ty ;  and  that  thofe  who  were  con  nee-  - 
ted  with  him  by  other  ties,  were  in 
fecret  more  fond  of  his  money  than 
his  writings. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Coll  in  i,  Private  Secretary  to 
the  Ele&or  Palatine. 

Manhetm,  Dec.  15. 
I7&4* 
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PUlwre  cf  a  Happy  Government ;  In  a  feries  ef  Maxims  %  with  which  Moh 
TSSQJUEV  concludes  the  Hiftory  ofAnsACts  and  Ismkmia. 


NEVER  before  had  the  Hadrians 
beheld  fuch  happy  times.  Ar- 
faces  and  ifmenia  declared,  that  they 
reigned  over  the  belt  people  in  the 
world ;  while  the  voice  of  every  Bac- 
trian  proclaimed,  that  their  country 
was  governed  by  the  mod  excellent 
of  princcsT 

Ariaces  ufed  to  fay,  That,  being 
born  a  fubject,  he  had  wiftied  a  thou- 
sand times  to  live  under  a  good 
prince ;  and  that  the  wifhes  of  his  fub- 
iefts  were  doubtlefs  the  fame  which 
his  had  been. 

He  added,  That,  pofleffing  the  heart 
of  Ifmenia,  it  was  his  duty  to  offer 
bar  the  hearts  of  mankind.  He  could 
Hot  bellow  upon  her  a  throne  ;  but 

*oL  I.  N"  5. 


he  could  bring  thofe  virtues  which 
rtiould  till  it. 

He  thought  that  the  memory  of 
his  love  fhould  defcend  to  pofterity, 
and  that  it  could  not  defcend  better 
than  in  company  with  his  gloty.  He 
wifbed  that  thefe  word§  mould  be  en- 
graved on  his  tomb  :  Ifmenia  had  fat 
her  hnfband  a  king  *wbo  "Mas  the  dar~ 
ling  of  mankind* 

lie  faid,  That  he  loved  Afpar,  his 
prime  miwitter,  becaufe  he  fpoke  al- 
ways ef  his  fubjeefcs,  feldom  of  the 
king,  and  never  of  himfelf. 

He  poflcifes,  faid  he,  three  great 
qualities ;  fagacity  of  difcernment* 
ienfibility  of  heart,  and  finctrity  of 

intention* 
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Arfices  often  fpoke  of  the  juftice 
of  hi»  adrr.i:i::*natior..     He  faid,  He 
pr?!irvcd   his   hands  pure ;    becaufe 
th-  finl  crime  hs  happened  to  com- 
mit would  decide  the  v.  hole  of  his 
fur  ire   c  mduct,  aud   form   the  full 
Lnic  in  "h»t  chain  of  injult:cc  which 
might  mt  terminate  but  with  hi>  life. 
I  m  -hi  p-.nim,  for  inftanc.,  fa  id 
h~,  a'injL  upon  fufpicion.  and  think 
the  n.att*  r  would  re  ft  there.    Would 
thii  b'.  tlfcr  cafe?  Far  othcrwifc.     A 
crowd  of  new  fufpicions  would  fur* 
ro^nd  me.    1  he  relations,  the  friends 
of  the    man    I    had  put   to   death, 
would  be    fu {pe&i-d    in    their    turn. 
Behold  the  germ  of  a  fecond  crime. 
A  fcrieb  of  thefe  violent  actions  mufl 
make  me  believe  myfclf  the  object  of 
my  people's  hatred  :  I  mould,  of  con - 
fteju^nce,  begin  to  fear  them.     This 
would  afford  a  pretdtt  for  frefh  exe- 
cutions, which  would  themfclves  af- 
ford the  ground  of  frefh  terrors. 

Were  my  life  '»nce  marked  with 
thefe  ftains-  I  fhonld  begin  to  de- 
fpair  of  acquiring  the  reputation  of 
virtue :  and  feeing  that  1  could  not 
efface  the  pail,  I  would  abandon  all 
thoughts  of  the  future. 

do  eager  was  Arfaces  to  preferve 
the  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the 
Baftrians,  that  he  trembled  at  the 
word  reformation  ofabufis;  becaufe  he 
Lad  frequently  obferved,  that  men 
called  that  law  which  was  agreeable 
to  their  views,  and  that  abufe  which 
oppofed  their  inter  efts. 

By  multiplying  corrections  of  abu- 
fe s,  men  often  deftroy  what  they 
meant  only  to  reform. 

He  was  perfuaded,  that  happinefs 
can  never  flow  in  a  iUte,  except  in 
the  channel  of  the  laws ;  that  the 
only  way  to  render  happinefs  perma- 
nent, W4S  to  do  go<;d  in  following 
th<:m ;  aud  that  the  certain  way  to 
ruin  a  (late,  was  to  do  evil  by  out- 
raging them. 

'1  hat  the  duty  of  a  prince  confided 
no  lef$  in  guarding  the  laws 


the  paffions  of  others,  than  in  (ecu- 
ring  them  again  ft  his  own. 

That  the  general  defire  of  render- 
ing men  happy  was  natural  to  prin- 
ces ;  but  that  this  defire  ended  in 
nothing,  if  they  were  not  conftantly 
employed  in  acquiring  the  know- 
ledge of  particular  fads,  in  order  to 
render  their  efforts  fuccefsful. 

That,  very  fortunately,  the  great 
art  of  reigning  called  for  judgmcct 
rather  than  genius,  for  a  defire  to 
acquire  knowledge  more  than  the  ac- 
tual pofTeffion  of  firft- rate  abilities ; 
required  practical  ft  ill  more  than  an 
acquaintance  with  theory  ;  rather  a 
certain  difcernmeot  in  diftinguifhing 
the  characters  of  men,  than  a  capa- 
city to  form  them. 

That  we  come  to  know  men  by 
mutual  intercourfe,  juft  as  we  come 
to  know  every  thing  elfe.  That  it 
is  a  very  difficult  thing  for  faults  and 
vices  to  be  hid  always.  That  moft 
men,  indeed,  wear  a  difguife ;  bat 
that  it  hangs  frequently  fo  loofclr, 
that  fome  part,  fome  time  or  other, 
mull  be  discovered. 

Arfaces  never  fpoke  about  any  af- 
fairs which  he  might  happen  to  have 
with  ft  rangers ;  bnt  he  loved  to  dif- 
courfe  of  thofe  which  related  to  the 
internal  fkuation  of  his  kingdom,  be- 
caufe it  was  the  only  way  id  which 
he  could  attain  to  a  proper  know- 
ledge of  it ;  and  with  regard  to  thil 
he  ufed  to  fay,  That  a  good  prince 
mould  be  fecret,  but  that  fomctimei 
he  might  be  too  much  fo. 

He  faid,  That  he  felt  within  hin- 
felf  that  he  was  a  good  king ;  that 
he  was  mild,  affable,  and  humane; 
that  he  panted  for  glory,  that  he  lo- 
ved his  fubjc&s :  that,  nevcrtheksi, 
if  with  thefe  good  qualities,  he  had 
not  engraved  upon  his  mind  the  great 
principles  of  government,  the  mot 
grievous  misfortune  in  the  world  mrik 
have  befallen  his  fubje&ii  theyraH 
have  had  a  good  king,  withoot  c* 
joying  the  advantages  to  tie  reapsd 
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from  fuch  a  chara&er ;  and  this  bcft 
gift  of  providence  to  mankind  would 
have  been  in  a  great  meafure  ufelefs. 
He  who  thinks  to  find  happinefs 
on  a  throne,  is  deceived,  faid  ^.da- 
ces ;  he  can  enjoy  only  that  happi- 
nefs which  he  brings  along  with  him, 
and  often  even  rifks  that  happinefs 
itfelf.  If  the  gods,  then,  added  he, 
have  not  inftituted  power  for  the 
happinefs  of  thofe  who  govern,  it 
mull  have  been  for  the  happinefs  of 
thofe  who  obey. 

Arfaces  knew  how  to  give,  be- 
cause he  knew  how  to  refufe. 

Frequently,  faid  he,  four  villages 
are  not  fufficient  for  a  preficnt  to  a 
great  lord  who  ftands  on  the  brink  of 
ruin,  or  to  a  wretch  who  is  ready  to 
become  a  great  lord.  I  may  enrich 
the  poverty  of  the  Hate ;  but  it  is  im- 
poffible  for  me  to  enrich  the  poverty 
«tf  luxury. 

Arfaces  was  fonder  of  vifiting  the 
cottage  of  the  peafant,  than  of  en- 
tering into  the  palaces  of  his  gran- 
dees. 

It  is  there  that  I  find  my  true 
counfellors;  there  1  begin  to  re- 
member what  my  palace  has  made 
me  forget*  They  tell  me  their  wants. 
The  little  misfortunes  of  individuals 
compofe  the  general  misfortune  of 
the  ftate.  I  inform  myfclf  of  all 
thefe  calamities,  which  collectively 
might  form  mine. 

It  is  in  thefe  cottages  that  I  fee 
thofe  objects  of  diitrefs  which  poflefs 
fuch  a  charm  for  thofe  who  have  the 
power  to  alleviate  their  diftreffes ; 
and  which  teach  me  that  I  may  be- 
come a  greater  prince  than  I  yet 
am.  I  there  fee  joy  fucceeding  tears ; 
while  in  my  palace  I  almoft  always- 
behold  tears  fucceeding  joy. 

He  was  told  one  day,  that  during 
feme  public  fcilivals  his  praifes  had 
been  fung  by  a  company  of  come- 
dians. 

Do  you  know,  fays  he,  why  I 
pcrpait  thefe  people  to  pratfe  mc  ?  It 


is  in  order  to  make  me  defpife  'flat- 
tery, and  to  render  it  eqinlly  *.  le 
in  the  eyes  of  every  man  of  condi- 
tion. My  power  is  fo  great,  that  it; 
will  always  be  natural  to  feek  to 
pleafe  me.  I  hope  that  the  gods  will 
never  allow  that  flattery  fhould  pleafe* 
me.  With  regard  to  you,  my  friends, 
tell  me  the  truth  ;  it  is  the  only  thing 
in  the  world  for  which  J  wifh,  be*  . 
cavfe  it  is  the  only  thing  in  the  world 
I  can  ever  want. 

The  confufions  which  had  attend- 
ed the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  Arta- 
menes,  had  arifen  from  fome  con- 
quefts  he  had  made  in  his  youth  over 
fome  petty  neighbouring  dates,  fi- 
tuated  betwixt  Media  and  Ba&ria. 
They  were  his  allies  $  he  wifhed  to 
make  them  his  fubje&fi :  be  made 
them  his  enemies ;  and  as  they  in- 
habited the  mountains,  they  were 
never  completely  fubdued ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  Medes  made  ufe  ojf 
them  for  exciting  disturbances  jn  the 
kingdom.  The  fplcndour  of  the  oon* 
queror  had  thus,  in  a  great  meafure, 
weakened  the  authority  of  the  mo- 
narch; and  even  when  Arfaces  a- 
fcended  the  throne,  thefe  nations 
were  not  yet  reconciled  to  the  yoke 
of  the  Ba&rians.  The  intrigues  of 
the  Medes  foon  fpirked  them  up 
to  a  revolt.  Arfaces  flew,  and  fub- 
dued them.  He  made  the  nation  be 
aiTembled,  and  addreffed  them  thus: 

"  I  know  that  you  fuffer  with 
"  impatience  the  dominion  of  the 
"  Ba&rians ;  and  it  does  not  fur* 
"  prifc  me.  You  love  your  ancient 
"  kings  who  have  loaded  you  with 
"  favours.  It  belongs  to  me  fo  to* 
"  aft,  by  my  moderation  and  my 
"  juftice,  as  to  make  you  look  upon 
"  me  as  the  true  fuccefTor  of  thofe 
*'  whom  you  fo  highly  adore.' * 

He  ordered  into  his  prefence  the 
two  chiefs  who  had  been  molt  ac- 
tive in  the  revolt,  and  addrelfing  the 
people: 

•*  I  bring  thefe  mt^VSat*^**;* 
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fays  he,  "  that  you  may  judge  them 
•  you  Helves  " 

Every  man  freight  to  uftify  h  m- 
felf  by  ciindcrr.niri^r  them. 

44  Lea-n,  '  fays  he,  "  the  happi- 
«'  nefn  which  y«»u  ciijoy  by  living  un- 
•■  der  a  king  who  d  v<[\i  himfiif  of 
«'  paflion  wl.cn  he  punilhes,  an-1  ad- 
«4  mits  it  only  when  he  rewards ; 
«4  who  thinks  that  the  fth'ry  of  con- 
"  quell  is  held  by  the  precarious  te- 
*4  nure  of  fortune,  while  the  glory 
"  of  forgivennefs  is  all  his  own. 

44  You  /hall  live  happy  under  my 
'•  empire,  and  you  fh.ill  preferve  your 
'•  ancient  ufages  and  laws.  Forget 
u  that  I  have  fubdued  you  by  my 
"  arms,  and  yield  only  to  my  aflcc- 
«  tion." 

The  whole  nation  came  to  thank 
Arfaces  f>r  his  clemency,  and  the 
peace  ht  had  be  flowed.  The  old  men 
of  the  nation  were  appointed  as  the 
eta  tors.     The  fir  ft  fpoke  thus : 

44  Mcthinks  I  fee  thofe  lofty  trees 
*•  which  form  the  ornament  of  our 
"  country.  You  are  the  trunk,  and 
••  we  are  the  leaves.  They  will  pro- 
44  ted  the  roots  from  the  heat  of  the 
«  fun." 

The  fecond  faid  to  him : 

44  You  hid  formerly  to  aik  of  the 
u  gods  that  they  would  lrvel  our 
"  mountains,  that  they  might  not 
*•  defend  us  again  ft  you.  Afk  of 
€<  them  now,  that  they  may  rife  to 
■■  the  clouds,  in  order  that  they 
"  may  be  your  barrier  againft  your 
M  enemies." 

The  third  then  fpoke  thus  : 

"  Look  at  the  river  which  tra- 
"  verfes  our  country  ;  after  having, 


"  in  its  impetuous  and  rapid  courfc, 
"  born  down  every  th-'ng  btfire  it, 
"  it  becomes  at  length  fo  d  vided, 
"  that  our  women  can  crofs  it  a- 
44  foot.  But  if  you  look  at  it  in 
"  thofe  places  where  it  flows  foft 
"  and  trar.qnil,  its  waters  gradually 
"  deepen  ;  it  is  refpe&cd  by  na- 
•4  tions.  and  ftops  the  progrefft  of 
"  armies  " 

Sisice  that  time  thefe  people  were 
the  mod  faithful  fubjeds  of  Badria. 

In  the  maa  time,  the  King  of 
Media  was  informed  that  Arfacei 
reigned  in  Badria.  The  remem- 
brance of  the  affront  he  had  recei- 
ved was  awakened  in  his  heart.  He 
relolved  to  enter  into  a  war  againft 
him.  He  a  iked  for  afii&ance  from 
the  King  of  Hyrcania. 

41  Join  with  me,"  faid  he  to  him 
in  his  letter;  "  let  us  piirfuc  a  com- 
44  mon  vengeance.  Heaven  deftinexfr 
44  the  Queen  of  Badria  for  your 
"  arms  ;  one  of  my  lubjeds  has  rai 
44  vifhed  her  from  you.  Cornc,  thenr 
"  and  regain  her  by  force." 

The  King  of  Hyrcania  gave  him 
the  following  anfwer : 

"  1  mould  this  day  have  been  a 
"  flave  among  the  ba&rians,  had  I 
41  not  found  generous  enemies.  I 
41  thank  heaven  which  ordained  that 
"  my  reign  ihould  begin  with  mis- 
"  fortunes.  Advcrfity  is  our  mo- 
44  ther  ;  Profperity  it  only  our  flep- 
4*  mother.  You  wiih  me  to  enter 
44  into  a  quarrel  which  is  not  worthy 
44  of  a  king.  Let  us  leave  the  King 
44  and  Queen  of  Badria  to  enjoy  the 
41  happinefs  of  mutually  pleafingaad 
«4  loving  each  other." 


Remarks  upon  fine  Ptffagcs  ^Shakespeare. 
[  The  pages  refer  to  Stockdale*s  Edition.] 

Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  Page  773.  ••  When  T  was  glfM 

pAGE  768  "Thishufband,  which,  in  judgment:  cold  in  blood,,,TWr 

A    as  you  fay,  muft  change  \\x%  horns  fee  ins  wrong  pointed :  place  ,a  com- 

with  garlands ;"  read,  charge*   Thi*  tna  after  "  judgment,"   arid  edd  At 

fnnch  phraic  it  ftill  tied  iabtniftrj ,  fa&crot,  wik  *  \ta*L" 
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P-  773-  — — We  ignorant  of  onrfelvei, 
"  Beg  often  ouf  own  harms,  which  the  wife 

pow'rs 
Peny  us  for  our  good :  fo  find  we  profit 
By  lofing  of  our  prayers." 

Shakefpeare,  in  general,  adapts  the 
fentiments  fpoken  to  the  character  df 
the  fpeaker  ;  but  here  inadvertently 
he  put 8  this  grave  and  religious  fen- 
tlment  in  the  mouth  of  a  famous  pi- 
rate. 

P:  776.  "  And  made  their  bends 
adorningi  ;"    read,   either,    *'   bends' 
for4' bowings,]  adoring;"  or  "  their 
bent  adorings." 

P.  781.  "  Pink  eyne$"  "  eyes 
pinking,"  almoft  clofed."  •«  To  pink'9 
is  ft  ill  ufed  for  "  making  a  wound 
with  a  fmall  fword."  It  alludes  to" 
fmall  holes  cut  by  tailors  in  the  fa-' 
(hionable  fuits  of  thofe  times. 

P.  784.  "  Shall  Jlain  :"  read 
««  ftrain;"  that  is,  "  rcftrain."  At 
p.  787.  we  have  " ftroy'd,"  for  "  de- 
ftroyed;"  and  there  arc  other  ex-' 
simples  of  a  like  nature. 

P.  797.  «  The  foldiers^Ar."  This 
probably  means  "  polar  ftar." 
'  P.  798.  €t  Never  palates  more  the 
dung  .•"  probably  "  the  dug;"  that 
is,  the  general  nutriment  of  all  hu- 
man creatures.  Thus  dijh  mean* food, 
and  bottle  or  cup  means  drink :  the' 
thing  containing  is  ufed  inftead  of  the 
contents. 

p.  797.  ••  —.The  round  world 
Should  have  fhot>k  lions  into  civil  ftrcetf, 
.And  citizens  Co  their  den*." 

There  are  no  words  wanting  in  this 
paflage:  the fentiment is,  "the  death' 
of  Antony  mould  have  turned  the 
world  upiide  down ;"  the  univcife 
fhould  have  been  convulfed,  and  all 
things  displaced. 

P.  80 1 .  "  O  Antony ! "  Here  Cleo- 
patra expires ;  what  follows  is  faid  by 
Charm  ian. 

P.  8c2.  «  JVild  world :"  a  world 
now,  by  the  death  of  my  mifttefs, 
become  as  a  wildemefs  or  defart  to 
jne.— -Shakefpeare  (hows  how  great: 
a>  matter  he  was  of  the  pathetic,  by 


interefting  us  in  the  fate  of  Cleo- 
patra. N  » 

Troilm  and  Creffida. 

There  are  more  loofe  exprefliooi 
in  this  play  than  in  any  other  of 
Shakefpeare.  Dry  deli,  in  his  altera- 
tion of  it,. has  added  much  grofs  ob- 
fcenity,  which  an  audience  in  our 
days  would  not  endure. 

P.  809.  ••  A  ftirring  dwarf  we  do  ailiw 
once  give 
Before  a  fleeping  giant." 

Allowance  means  food  for  main* 
taining  a  foldier:  that  fenfe  of  the 
word  is  ftill  retained  in  the  navy. 

P.  876.  "Liketoa^l«l/r«f'tideJ,* 
read  entring ;  or  explain  it  *to  be* 
«  a  tide  that  has  entered."  *f 

P.  889.  *«  I'll  from  it"  [thy  ar- 
mour] :  theadje&ion/rtf^>,fora  thing 
that  breaks  ihort,  is  common.  If 
bruife  be  here  meant,  it  is  from  the 
French  froijfer. 


Cymbeline* 

P.  893.  Shakefpeare  pot  AmV 
ragus  for  Arviragus,  and  Pofthumus 
for  Po(lhumus-«-once  or  twice  Poft- 
humus occurs ;  obvioufly  from  a  cor- 
rection made  by  tranferibers. 

P.  896.  "  J  would  have  broke  mine 
eye -ftiings,  cracked  thtm  but  to  look 
on  him  ;"  read,  cracked^  broke. 

P.  925.  «•  Tortures  ingenious;*' 
read  u  torturers." 


Lean 

P-  930.  ««  The  mod  precious  fquare 
of  fenfe  5"  rtzdf/>aciouj. 

P.  948.  "  To  ride  on  a  bay  trot- 
ting horfe,  ficc."  This  defcription 
of  th*r  night-mare,  or  e}bialtesf  iff  ad- 
mirable ;  but  the  epithet  bay  feems 
unmeaning.  If  by-trotting  can  bo 
ufed  for  a  horfe  that  throws  out  his 
legs,  that  alteration  will  enliven  the; 
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R.  955.  ««  Burning  mame."  In 
Scotland,  "  black-burning  mame" 
4<  it  a  common  phrafe :  it  alludes  to 
branding  by  way  of  punifliracnt  or 
mark  of  dishonour.  Thus,  the  D.  of 
K.  fayjng  the  quality  of  the  perfon, 
would  have  been  put  to  "  black- 
burning  fliame." 

Hamlet* 

P.  1008.  It  fhould  fcem  that 
Hamlet  meant,  at  firft,  to  reveal  to 
Marcellus  and  the  others  what  the 
ghoft  had  faid,  but  that  he  checked 
hirafdf.  His  broken  Sentences  might 
be  fupplied  thus :  "  There  is  never  a 
villain  in  all  Denmark"  fo  execrable 
0f  the  King — "  would  heart  of  man 
think  it"— /£*/  a  brother  and  a  ivife 
Jbould  have  confpired  to  murder  a  bro- 
ther and  a  hujband?  Inftead  of  fi- 
nishing the  {entence,  he  puts  his 
company  off  with  fome  forry  jeft. 

P.  1020.  The  dumb- (hew  is  a  cu- 
rious representation  of  an  ancient 
theatrical  practice :  but  it  is  injudi- 
cioufly  brought  in ;  for  the  King 
mud  have  fcen  in  it  all  that  was  af- 
terwards fet  forth  in  the  play  itfelf, 
and  confequently  his  confcicnce  muft 
have  been  caught  at  the  very  begin- 
ning. 

P.  1023.  «  Foreftalled s"  furniihed 
or  provided  before  hand. 

P.  1023.  "  I'll  filence  me  e'en 
here :"  not,  ««  I  will  ufe  no  more 
words 5"  but  "  ;I  will  keep  myfelf 
quiet  here ;"  that  is,  "  behind  this 
curtain." 


P.  102  e.  «*  A  fooliffi  prating* 
knave."  Shakefpeare  certainly  knew 
what  character  he  meant  to  give  to 
Polonius  ;  and  yet  it  has  been  ima- 
gined, that  Polonius  was  intended 
for  a  grave  and  judicious  perfon,  tho9 
(omewhat  pedantic  and  formal:  if 
ever  he  fpcaks  wifely,  it  muft  be  from 
Shakefpeare  having  forgotten  his 
own  notion  of  the  character.  But, 
in  tTuth,  all  the  wifdom  of  Polonius 
coniiih  in  the  repeating  of  trite  re- 
marks, and  in  the  affectation  of  much 
forefight. 

P.  1032.  "  Importing  health  and 
gravenefs;"  read,  wealth. 

P.  1038.  "  I'll  count  his  favours \n 
read,  "  court ;  endeavour  to  obtain 
his  good  graces." 

Othello. 

P.  1043.  "  A  fellow  almbft  dam- 
ned in  a  fair  wife :"  This  is  a  locus 
defperatus  s  fo  every  oncmay  be  air 
lowed  to  try  experiments  on  it.  Read 
it  thus : 

"  A  fellow  alraoft  dammed  in  a 
fair  wise  ;"  i.  e.  "  whofe  defervingt 
are  almoft  confined  to  the  merit  of  a 
fpecious  appearance  :"  a  (howy  fu- 
pcrficial  perfon.  Caflius  lays  of  him- 
felf,  aft  iii.  p.  1066.  I'll  «•  Jhut  toy. 
felf  up  in  fome  other  courfe."  The 
fenfe  of  /hutting  up  or  damming  is 
much  alike.  It  will  alfo  be  remark- 
ed, that  the  reft  of  the  chara&er  of 
Caflius,  as  drawn  by  Iago,  accords 
exactly  with  the  meaning  here  put  on 
this  very  perplexing  pafiage. 


The  Silent  Acadimy.— ^fa  Oriental  Apologue. 


THERE  was  at  Amadan,  a  cele- 
brated academy,*  whofe  firft  fta- 
tute  was  conceived  in  thefc  terms : 
The  Academicians  Jbaii  think  a  great 
demit  mrita  little,  and/peak  as  jeldom 
avfofibU.  It  was  called  the  Stents* 
**imyi  and  there  was  not  a  ffata* 


fopher  in  Perfia  who  did  not  afpi* 
to  be  admitted  into  it.  DocW 
Zeb,  author  of  an  excellent  trextifer 
intituled  The  Gag%  received  ifrfbr- 
mation  in  a  remote  part  of  the  eoaa* 
try,  that  there  waa  •  plap*  japa**  jfe 
4da  fc\wx  vaAm<T«     He 


Fo*      MA    Y, 


i  &: 


s& 


Immediately,  arrived  at  Amadan, 
and  prefenting  himfelf  at  the  door  of 
the  hall  in  which  the  academicians 
were  affembled,  he  begged  the  door- 
keeper to  give  the  president  this  bil- 
let :  Doftor  Zeb  humbly  demands  the 
vacant  place.  The  door  -  keeper  exe- 
cuted his  commiflion  directly:  but 
the  Doctor  and  his  billet  arrived  too 
late  ;  the  place  was  already  filled. 

The  academy  were  much  grieved 
at  this  disappointment:  for  they  had, 
rather  againtt  their  inclinations,  re- 
ceived a  wit  of  the  court,  whofe  live- 
ly and  fupcrficial  eloquence  was  the 
admiration   of   all    the    fafhionaBle 
circles;  and  they  found  themfelves  obli- 
ged to  refufe  Doctor  Zeb,  the  fcourge 
of  babblers,  a  man  of  abilkies,  and 
every  way  accomplHhtd.     The  prefi- 
dent,  charged  with  announcing  this 
difagrecable  news  to  the  Doctor,  un- 
dertook it  with  reluctance,  and  was 
at  a  lofs  how  to  proceed.    However, 
after  having  thought  a  little,  he  or- 
dered a  large  cup  to  be  filled  with 
water,  and  filled  fo  completely,  that 
a  drop  more  mud  have  made  the  li- 
quor run  over  ;  then  he  made  a  fign 
for  them  to  introduce  the  candidate. 
He  appeared  with  that  fimple  and 
modeft  air  which  almoft  always  an- 
nounces true  merit.     The  prefident 
rofe  ;    and   without  pronouncing  a 
fingle  word,  pointed,  with  an  air  of 
the  grcatcft  concern,  to  the  emble- 


matical cup,  the  cup  fo  abundantly 
filled.   The  Doctor  perceived  at  once 
that  there  was  now  no  vacancy  in 
the  academy;    but,  without   lofing 
courage,   he   endeavoured  to  make 
them  comprehend,  that  a  fupernu- 
merary  academician  would  create  no 
confufion.     Spying  a  rofe  leaf  at  his' 
feet,  he  picked  it  up,  and  laid  it  fo 
gently  upon  the  furface  of  the  water, 
that  not  one  drop  run  over.     This 
ingenious  anfwer  occafioned  general 
applaufe  :  the  rules  of  the  academy 
were*for  that  day  fufpended,    and 
Doctor  Zeb  was  received  with  the 
loudeft    acclamations.      They   then 
prefented  to  him  the  regifter  of  the 
academy;  in  which  the  perfons  to  be 
received  behoved  to  inferibe    their 
names.     Having  tnferibed  his  name, 
there  remained  nothing  for  him  but 
to  pronounce,  according-  to  cuftom, 
an  expreffion  of  thanks  ;  but  like  an 
academician  truly  filent.  Doctor  Zeb 
returned  thanks  without  fpeaking  a 
fingle  word :  He  wrote  on  the  mar* 
gin  the  number  i  oo  ;  it  was  the  num- 
ber of  his  new  brethren ;  then  put* 
ting  a  cvpher  before  it,  he  wrote  be- 
low, Their  value  will  be  neither  mora 
nor  lefs  (qioo).     The  prefident  an* 
fwered   the  modeft  Doctor  with  m 
much  politenefs  as  prefence  of  mind. 
He  put  the  number  one  before  the 
number  100,  and  wrote:  Their  va* 
lue  will  be  ten  timet  greater  (ii&o). 


Cavils  Cavilled  at. 


SIR, 

I  A  M  greatly  at  a  lofs  in  what 
light  to  view  .the  improved  edi- 
tion of  Milton  promifed  by  your 
correfpondent  X.  If  it  is  meant  as 
a  burlefque  upon  the  arrogant  and 
faftidious  critic,  the  defign  is  good  ; 
but  the  irony  is  too  clofely  couched, 
and  the  humour  is  not  ludicrous 
enough.  If  it  is  ferious,  let  all  con- 
cerned beware,  Ne  quid  detriment i  ca- 
ffat  refpublica  literarum.   Be  the  au- 


thor's intent  wicked  or  charitable,  he 
comes  in  fuch  a  queftionable  fhape, 
that,  with  your  per  million,  Sir,  1  will 
fpeak  to  him. 

It  is  the  preface  chiefly  which 
makes  his  darknefs  vifible ;  and  an 
enemy  in  the  dark  is  doubly  formi- 
dable. He  profefTes  to  lay  his  con- 
fcience  afleep,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
caft  off  the  veil  of  prtyidLcc.  V\r. 
undertake*  toxemic  >^  w«-a  %c 
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Jes  thofe  palfeges  which  he  moft  ad- 
mires, lie  rifcs  ab-.-vc  his  ordinary 
level,  and  kindred  ideas  infpire  him, 
while  at  the  fame  time  he  has  the 
mortification  to  fee  the  weak  (hafts 
of  his  criticifm  rebound  from  an  ar- 
mour of  proof.  But  this,  Sir,  is 
all  perfectly  obvious  in  companion 
with  Mr  X's  defiling  to  communi- 
cate the  pleafure  he  derived  from 
thefe  criticifms ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  "  having  no  doubt  even  a  fpeci- 
men  of  his  amendments  will  fill  ever}' 
admirer  of  the  great  Milton  with 
horror  and  pangs  unfelt  before." 
TThis  is  a  kind  warning  to  Milton's 
admirers,  of  whom  1  profefs  myfelf 
one.  I  ventured,  however,  to  look 
into  thefe  amendments,  and  my 
pangs  were  nothing  extraordinary,  as 
I  was  already  well  acquainted  with 
Cotton's  improved  edition  of  Virgil. 
Fear  not,  gentle  writer,  we  (lull  be 
happy  to  fee  our  favourite  author 
peiiectxd.  Ufe  your  freedom,  new- 
model,  modernize,  tranflatc  into 
Srofe,  or  turn  into  rhyme.  You 
tall  then  have  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  convince  the  public  of  the 
favour  you  have  done  them ;  who, un- 
der fuch  conviction,  will  to  a  man 
grant  a  writ  of  fuperfedeas  in  favours 
of  your  work,  and  forthwith  commit 
their  antiquated  copies  to  the  flames. 
—But  without  attempting,  Sir,  to 
develope  this  critic's  dtfjgn  in  the 
work  before  us,  an  attempt  in  which 
he  himfelf  hath  f«>  evidently  failed,  I 
proceed  to  examine  the  lucubrations 
themfelvcs. 

Of  the  i  ft  line  of  his  variation,  I 
can  object  to  nothing  except  the  laifc 
word  ;  where  1  fee  no  reafon  for  tra- 
cing the  caufe  of  our  wo  a  (ingle 
itep  farther  back  than  the  fruit.  In 
that  I  conceive  all  the  knowledge  and 
mifchief  to  have  been  lodged ;  and 
the  tree  itfclf  to  have  been  perfectly 
innoxious.  But  to  this  poor  tree  Mr 
X  has  given  a  mod  unconfcionable 
load  in  the  2d  and  3d  lines.  Death, 
the  lob  of  Eden,  and  out  iutust  wra* 


are  all  dangling  upon  it  at  the  lame 
time.  To  fay  the  forbidden  fruits 
were  death,  is  one  of  the  doled 
connections  of  caufe  and  efLA  lever 
knew.  Juil  as  if  one  mould  fay  of 
a  vine,  There  hang  i.i temperance  and 
ihegout — "  fill — thcybereftoreaV' 
What  be  rellored  !  bure  there  is  not 
a  plural  in  the  foregoing  lines  which 
any  friend  to  the  human  race  would 
wifh  to  be  reiiored,  except  indeed 
that  thefe  fruits  mould  be  reftorcd  to 
the  tree  from  which  they  were  fo  un- 
feafonably  plucked.  But  this  is  an 
operation  in  gardening  which  ex* 
ceeds  even  the  limits  of  credulity  it* 
felf. 

Var.  2d.  "  Can  a  fong  fly :"  Yes, 
if  fome  wanton  critic  do  not  get  hold 
of  it,  and  clip  its  wings,  or  pull  out 
its  fineft  pinions.  Is  tin's  ia  any 
degree  more  improper  than  fublime 
language,  towering  thoughts  ?  &c. 

Line  16.  "  By  other  bard,"  is 
by  no  means  fufficiently  cxpreffive. 
Milton  had  fcenes  to  form  which 
were  not  only  new  to  poetry ;  he 
had  no  profe  narration  nor  tradition 
to  found  upon,  fuch  as  other  great 
epic  poets  have  had. 

Line  1 8.  •«  To  fculptured  domes," 
Sec.  This  would  cxprefs  a  very 
inadequate  idea  of  the  divine  condc- 
fcenfion,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  choo- 
fes  rather  to  refide  in  the  humaa 
heart  than  in  a  building  ornamented 
with  fculpture*  But  even  to  temples, 
■proper  residences  of  the  Deity,  where 
he  is  wont  to  be  magnificently  wor- 
Ihippcd,  he  prefers  the  heart,  &e> 
The  poet  here  alludes  to  the  spi- 
rituality of  the  Chridian  religion  in 
oppofition  to  that  of  the  Jews. 

Line  20,  &c.  It  is  not  aflertcd 
nor  implu-d,  that  a  dove  hath  mighty 
wing  5.  The  fizc  or  iirength  of  s 
dove  are  not  here  alluded  to  ;  but  its 
figure,  which  is  done  in  conformity 
to  the  Scripture,  Mat.  tiu  16.  T«p 
things  may  very  properly  be  coav 
pared  which  are  not  fimQpr  ia  ajl 
itVpft**    The  comparifoa  bete  * 
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chiefly  meant  in  refpect  of  brooding. 
See  Gen.  i.  2.  where  this  likewife  is 
attributed  to  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Line  23.  Happy  indeed  would  it 
be  for  man,  were  there  nothing  low  in 
himfelf,  but  in  his  place ;  nothing  low 
in  his  thoughts,  words,  actions,  crs- 
tici/htj,  &c.  Is  it  neceflary  to  men* 
lion,  or  to  prove,  that  low  is  very 
commonly  ufed  in  a  figurative  fenfe? 
Doth  not  Thomfon  apply  lownefs  to 
thought  in  the  conclusion  of  his  Win* 
ter  ?  and  Pope  to  words  in  that  cele- 
brated line,  "  Ten  low  words  oft 
creep  in  one  dull  line  ?"  Low  here  is 
greatly  preferable  to  mean  ;  becaufe  a 
mean  thought  can  never  be  raifed  to 
fublimity.  Meannefs  implies  fome- 
thing  abfolutely  wrong ;  but  lownefs 
a  mese  deficiency  in  the  imagination* 
natural  to  an  uninfpired  perfon.— To 
fublime  is  rather  the  bufinefs  of  the 
chemifts. 

Line  24,  &c.  It  is  fcarcely  pof- 
iible  even  to  imagine  the  whole  poem 
the  language  of  the  Deity.  When 
poets  invoke  infpiration  or  afli (lance, 
they  do  not  therefore  refign  their  per- 
fonality,  or  prefent  a  carte  blanche  to 
the  mafe. 

Line  30.  It  feems  indeed  very  ex- 
traordinary and  ludicrous  for  Mr  X 
to  adopt  moft  faithfully  the  fenti- 
ments  of  Satan  upon  the  fubject  of 
man's  firft  tranfgreffion  ;  I  mean  the 
fentiments  which  that  fobtle  deceiver 
profeffed.  Had  our  critic  been  in 
Eve's  place,  I  believe  he  would  have 
anticipated  the  devil's  advice.  His 
own  good  fenfe  would  have  led  him 
to  oppofe  that  nuhini/ical  prohibition. 
Milton,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
Chriftian,  and  wrote  in  conformity 
to  the  notions  of  that  feci.  He  was 
fo  blindly  and  bigottedly  devout,  as 
not  to  obferve  that  the  will  of  the 
Deity  was  whimfical  in  any  inftance. 
He  imagined  that  no  difobedience 
was  innocent  or  excu  fable,  whofe  na- 
tural and  known  effects  were  mifery 
and  death.  He  fuppofed  that  the 
tbquence  of  the  ferpent  was  not  al- 
•     Vmu  I.  N°  j. 


together  irrefiflible  ;  that  his  afTer- 
tions,  in  -contradiction  to  his  Crea- 
tor's, were  not  worthy  of  much  credit; 
that  a  nuhmjical  prohibition  of  eat* 
ing  was  not  extremely  difficult  to  be 
obeyed  5 — and  that  therefore  the  a- 
poitafy  was  a  foul  revolt.  No,  fays 
the  critic,  it  was  but  black  rebellion. 
Whether  is  this  more  favourable  to 
the  characters  of  our  firft  parents, 
more  true,  or  more  elegant  ? 

Line  41.  ExcefBve  pride  ordina- 
rily prevails  over  knowledge  and  the 
undcrflanding.  There  is  great  beauty 
and  propriety  in  Milton's  idea,  that 
the  pride  of  the  prince  of  devils  was 
fo  great,  that  even  the  vail  knowledge 
he  pofTefled  as  an  archangel  was 
confounded  by  it.  What  but  this 
could  account  for  the  rebellion  which 
Satan  actually  waged  in  heaven  ?  It 
was  one  of  the  highefl  aggravation* 
of  his  crime,  that  it  was  committed 
in  opposition  to  that  judgment  which 
his  furious  paffions  prevented  him  from 
exercifing, — except  upon  fome  occa- 
fions  in  order  to  heighten  his  fhame. 
remorfe,  and  defpair. — "  If  he  op* 
pofed,"  *.  e.  if  Satan  oppofed. 

Line  42.  Here  again  the  ideas  of 
Satan  are  adopted  by  the  critic 
The  word  monarchy  is  fufficiently  de- 
fcriptive  of  the  government  of  God  ( 
a  government,  as  Chriflians  teach* 
conducted  according  to  laws  moft 
wife,  and  juft,  and  good.  The  wot! 
defpotifm  can  be  more  defcriptive  to» 
impious  minds  only ;  and  thefe  muft 
alfo  be  very  weak  ones,  if  they  think 
it  becoming  in  Milton  to  utter,  or  for 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  dictate,  impiety* 
Line  46.  We  admit  that  the  ap 
plication  of  the  word  bottomlefs  if 
rather  bold,  but  it  does  not  embar* 
rafs  the  mind.  It  fuggefts  the  dread- 
ful idea  that  the  perdition  of  the  dc-» 
vils  was  diftinguifhed  by  their  eter- 
nally falling  into  deeper  and  deeper 
mifery.  Or  it  may  be  confidered  as 
an  elliptical  expreffion  for  hottomlefr 
pity  or  gulpb  of  perdition.  The  ret 
of  the  Untcuc*  \%  iwtoVj  fetar^0*- 
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7000  men,  who  make  a  large  fire ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  an  intolerable 
din  with  fhouting,  drumming,  and 
playing  on  the  hautboy  of  that  coun- 
try, fo  that  the  elephants  are  fright- 
ened; and,  in  (lead  of  going  hack- 
wards,  move  forwards  towards  the 
f  mailed  fpace,  called  the  forlorn  hope. 
This  flrait  is  clofed  like  wife  with  a 
large  fire,  and  a  great  clamour  is 
made  as  before;  by  which  means, 
the  elephant  being  feemingly  (tunned 
(as  it  were),  looks  round  about  him 
on  all  fides,  to  fee  if  he  can  obtain  his 
freedom,  which  he  hopes  to  arrive  at 
by  means  of  his  great  bodily  flrength. 
He  tries  each  of  the  korahl's  fence  ; 
but  finds,  that  with  his  ftrong  trunk, 
be  is  not  able  to  fell  the  ft  out  trees 
that  are  planted  there ;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  he  begins  to  be  in 
a  paflion,  inflating  his  probofcis  with 
all  his  force.  He  now  obferves,  that 
"the  fire  comes  nearer  and  nearer  to 
him  :  accordingly  he  ventures  into 
the  fmall  out-kt  of  the  korahl ;  and 
feeing  the  tame  elephants  (land  at  the 
end  of  it,  imagines  that  he  has  at 
length  obtained  his  freedom.  This 
harrow  pafiagc,  through  which  one  of 
thefe  animals  only  can  pafs  at  a  time, 
is  covered  at  top :  on  this  top  are 
placed  fome  expert  huntfmenf  who 
"drive  the  elephant  to  the  end  of  the 
puflage  with  a  ftick,  to  the  top  of 
which  is  fattened  a  fharp-pointed 
book.  A 8  foon  as  they  have  got 
him  here,  they  take  away  the  beams 
which  clofe  the  end  of  the  pafTage, 
and  leave  the  opening  free.  Now  the 
elephant  rejoices  like  a  prifoner  juft 
broke  out  of  his  confinement.  Ac- 
cordingly he  takes  a  pretty  large 
leap  :  but  juft  at  that  moment  he 
finds,  {landing  at  his  fide,  the  two 
tame  elephants  (called  hunters,  and 
more  commonly  ctw/f>r)t  who  oblige 
him  to  (land  ftill,  and  keep  htm  fad 
between  them.  If  he  rcfufes  to 
ftand  and  be  obedient,  they  begin 
to  difciplinc  him  with  their  trunks ; 
Bad  by.  tfacir  mafia's  ovtar«»  x\uxftv. 


htm  with  thefe  flagelUtory  inftrn* 
ments  iu  a  mod  unmerciful  manner. 
Now,  when  at  length  he  finds  that 
he  cannot  efcape  from  the  power  of 
thefe  unrelenting  beadles,  he  gives 
the  affair  up,  and  with  a  good  grace 
allows  him  (elf  to  be  led  to  a  tree  at 
a  fmall  di fiance ;  to  which  he  is 
bound  by  the  hind-leg  with  a  flout 
thong  of  untanned  elk  or  buck-fkin, 
and  where  they  leave  him,  and  take 
the  tame  animals  back  again.  When 
one  of  thefe  beads  has  thus  been  led 
out  of  the  korahl,  the  others  follow 
more  willingly,  being  all  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  their  liberty,  as  they  have 
feen  nothing  to  make  them  fufpect 
the  fate  of  the  firfl  that  went  out. 
When  the  hunt  is  quite  Hnifhed,  all 
the  elephants  are  feen  fa  ft  bound  to 
trees.  In  that  manner  they  arc  to 
(land  feveral  days,  being  all  the  while 
kept  low  in  point  of  food,  in  order 
that  they  may  know  that  they  are  not 
now  their  own  mailers,  but  fubjeft 
to  the  will  of  others.  Attendants  are 
placed  by  the  fide  of  each  animal,  who 
give  him  his  food  by  little  and  little, 
to  the  end  that  he  may  learn  to  di- 
flinguifh,  and  grow  acquainted  with 
mankind.  At  firfl  he  looks  very  four 
on  an  attendant  of  this  kind ;  in  a  few 
days,  however,  he  becomes  more  re- 
figned  to  his  fate,  and  allows  the  for- 
mer to  come  near  him  and  handle 
him.  He  likewife  foon  comes  to 
underftand  what  his  governor  (ays  to 
him,  and  even  fuffers  a  ftrong  rope 
to  be  thrown  round  his  neck ;  with 
which  rope  he  is  coupled  to  a  tame 
elephant,  and  fo  led  into  the  ftable. 
This  is  performed  in  the  following 
manner.  A  tame  elephant  has,  oa 
either  fide  of  him,  a  wild  one ;  ani 
if  he  is  of  a  great  fize,  he  hat  erea 
two  fmaller  ones  on  each  fide.  The 
kornack  fits  on  the  tame  animal 
with  his  (harp-pointed  hook,  with 
which  he  turns  the  creature  by  thf 
head  the  way  he  wonld  hate  hiai  gof 
and  thus  leads  his  capturedelephaali 
\a  \\kk  fables,  in  which  arc  drives 
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down  (lout  poles  or  trunks  of  trees. 
To  thefe  they  are  fattened  by  the 
hind  leg,  at  fome  di (lance  from  each 
other,  fo  that  they  cannot  come  to- 
gether ;  and  thus  they  are  fuffered 
to  Hand,  being  fed  daily  with  cocoa- 
nut  ltavcs,  and  once  a-day  led  to  wa- 
ter by  the  tame  ones,  till  the  proper 
time  arrives  for  taking  them  to  mar- 
ket and  felling  them.  It  is  eafy  to 
imagine,  that  this  kind  of  hunting  is 
attended  with  more  trouble,  noife, 
and  tumult,  than  thofc  which  arc  fet 
on  foot  by  our  princes  and  great 
people  in  Germany,  as  neither  dogs 
nor  fire -aims  can  be  ufed  here.  But 
what  is  mod  to  be  admired  in  all  this 
affair  is,  the  great  boldnefs  of  the 
huntfmen,  who  know  how  to  ma- 
nage this  animal,  in  itfelf  fo  terrible, 
as  readily  as  a  (kilful  huntfman  in  our 
country  manages  his  hounds.  Thefe 
kornacks  or  huntfmen  have  a  tri- 
fling penfion  :  but  the  country  fel- 
lows that  help  to  drive  the  elephants 
together,  have  only  that  one  day  ta- 
ken off  from  the  number  of  days  on 
which  they  are  obliged  to  labour  (as 
vaffals)  on  ordinary  fervices. 

"II.  Another  method  of  taking 
thefe  animals,  is  that  which  is  prac- 
tifed  (in  the  countries  refpectively 
fubjedt  to  them)  by  the  orders  of  the 
(even  tributary  princes,  whom  I  men- 
tioned in  a  curfory  manner,  when  I 
was  treating  of  the  extenfive  power 
of  the  governor.  They  have  pits 
fome  fathoms  deep  in  thofc  places 
whither  the  elephant  is  wont  to  go  in 
fearch  of  food.  Acrofs  thefe  pits 
arc  laid  poles  covered  with  leaves, 
and  in  the  middle  baited  with  the 
food  of  which  the  animal  is  fondefL 
At  foon  as  he  fets  his  eyes  on  this, 
he  makes  directly  towards  it ;  and  on 
a  fudden  finds  himfelf  taken  una- 
wares. His  new  fituation  at  firft  fets 
him  almoft  mad;  at  leogth,  how- 


ever, he  becomes  cooler,  and  be- 
thinks ..himfelf  what  he  (hall  do  in 
thefe  difagrecablc  circumftances.  Ac- 
cordingly, having  firil  thrown  from 
him  the  materials  of  his  fnare,  which 
had  fallen  in  with  him,  he  makes 
fame  endeavours  at  getting  out;  but 
finding  himfelf  too  heavy  to  accom- 
pli (h  this,  he  cries  out  for  fome  of 
his  own  fpecies  to  come  to  his  aflift- 
ance.  At  length  he  fees  fome  of 
them  coming  towards  him,  and  flat- 
ters himfelf  that  they  are  come  to 
help  him  out.  This,  in  fa£l,  they 
do;  but,  being  of  the  tame  domefti- 
cated  kind,  as  foon  as  they  have  pull* 
ed  him  out  by  means  of  ropes,  they 
make  him  prifoner,  and  deliver  him 
up  into  the  hands  of  their  leader.  If 
he  appears  difcontented  at  this  treat- 
ment, and  endeavours  to  regain  hit 
liberty,  he  gets  well  thrafhed ;  and 
is  difciplined  in  this  manner  till  he 
fubmits  with  a  good  grace  to  be  fet* 
tered  and  led  any  where,  juft  as  hit 
driver  pleafes.  That  he  may  be  got 
out  the  eafier,  the  pit  is  made  rather 
(hallow,  and  (helving  on  one  fide,  fo 
that  he  can  in  fome  meafure  help  him- 
felf out-;  otherwife  it  would  not  be 
poflible  to  draw  out  fuch  a  large  and 
heavy  animal,  without  doing  him 
fome  damage. 

"  III.  The  third  and  laft  fpecie* 
of  capture,  is  that  practifed  by  the 
Moors  (as  they  are  called  in  thofc 
parts,  from  their  following  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Koran*),  who  by  thefe 
means  are  enabled  to  pay  their  rentt 
to  the  lords  of  the  manor,  the  Dutch 
Ea  ft -India  Company.  It  confifts  of 
the  following  manoeuvres:  In  timet 
of  drought,  when  the  elephants,  be- 
ing in  want  of  water,  are  ufed  to 
haunt  certain  particular  fpots,  where 
they  know  they  (hall  find  water  to 
quench  their  third,  thefe  people  (a 
ftrong  and  hardy  race  of  men)  go  a- 

hunt- 


*  Thefe  people  are  not  Moors,  but  natives  of  India,  profefling  the  Mahometan  cclv^ntv* 
TUs  name  ftemt  to  have  been  a  legacy  left  them  by  the  I'oUttgptfe*.  \«i  «l\«  ^*  «\wsSw«w 
erf  the  Moors  from  Spain,  thefe  looked  for  their  o\A  m*U|piAaU  CWAVfc  4\Sfc*%  vA«*&*^* 
tfci  HMhomcUnt  they  found  rhexe  ArobU»it  or  Mcsr^ 
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Bunting  in  parties,  confifling  of  four 
men  each,  accompanied  by  i'ome  (lout 
youn£  lad",  their  children,  whom 
they  nave  brought  up  to  this  bufi- 
n-.-i)  ;  ar.d  in  this  manner  fearch  the 
wood  through,  till  they  have  found  a 
hrrd  nt  clt'p  rants,  Having  attained 
tiii-i  pijirit,  they  pitch  oi»  lite  largeil 
of  thcio  anirnaK  ;  and  keeping  conti- 
nually hovering  ab'jut  him,  endeavour 
to  get.  h:rn  awjy  f.-oin  the  reft.  The 
elephant,  on  hi*,  part,  wiPus  for  no- 
thi;nr  10  inu'.h  as  to  get  rid  of  thefe 
trouble  fine  viiitor.'**  and  accordingly 
itrive>  to  drive  the™  out  of  the  wood. 
On  the  other  hand,  th«:  boldeil  and 
Bioit  expert  of  tliLl'j  fallow.?,  with  an' 
cboiiy  \*\cl<.  which  he  carries  with  him, 
about  tw.)  feet  loni*,  btyins  a  mam 
fi^ht  w  tih  the  elephant,  who  bangs 
tlie  ilick  iieaitily  with  his  probofcis. 
liut  the  Moor  parrying  the  ilrokes, 
and  tdki:iij  care  to  avoid  coming  to 
dole  quarters,  by  leaping  nimbly 
frcn  OmC  iide  to  the  other,  the  ele- 


phant grows  extremely  angry,  and 
does  every  thing  in  his  power  to  dif- 
arm  this  ft  range  fencing- mailer,  and 
take  his  life.  But  be  fides  this  more 
adventurous  enemy,  he  finds  he  has 
two  more  to  cope  with,  one  on  each 
fide  of  him  ;  and  while  he  is  engaged 
with  thef'.-,  comes  a  fourth  behind 
him  ;  and  watching  his  opportunity, 
throws  a  rope,  made  into  a  noofe, 
round  one  of  hi*  hind  le^s.  At  thii 
initant  the  lads,  knowing  that  the 
animal  has  work  enough  cut  out  for 
him  before  him,  and  that  his  whole 
attention  is  taken  up  by  the  flick, 
approach  him  with  the  greatctl  bold- 
nefs;  and  failciiingthc  noofc  as  quick- 
ly as  pofllble  round  his  leg,  drag  him 
on  till  they  find  a  tree  tit  for  their 
purpofe,  to  which  they  fallen  him, 
and  let  him  Hand.  In  the  mean  time, 
two  of  them  nin  home,  and  brin^  a 
tame  elephant;  to  which  having  coup- 
led the  wild  one,  they  lead  them  to- 
gether to  the  liable. 


The  Folly  ofufdefs  Words  expofj. 


IT  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
rule,  that  ufeleft  words  fhould  be 
always  ca-e  fully  avoided.  They  not 
only  enfeeble,  but  deform  every  fen- 
t circe  in  which  they  occur.  Why 
fhould  we  fay,  in  cafe  that  my  couiin 
comes  to-morrow  ?  when,  //"my  cou- 
iin comes  to-morrow,  perfedtly  ex- 
prefTes  the  fame  fenfe  ?  or  why,  in- 
llead  of  if,  mould  we  fay,  iffo  be  ? 
It  is  not,  however,  uncommon  for 
people  above  the  middle  clafs,  as  well 
in  rank  as  underitanding,  to  multiply 


as  executors,  adminiflrators,  and  af- 
figns,  in  a  deed ;  and  we  have  not 
only  a  perpetual  f>9  but  a  fo  with 
thaty  very  frequently  amplified  into 
and  fo  with  that  this  pa/}' J  on  as  I 
was  a- telling  ye  ;  then,  perhaps,  im- 
mediately follows,  but j  Jjo*w?vert  Sir, 
to  make  fart  of  my  ftory.  In  an  ar- 
gument, an  hundred  cant  phrafes  are 
uttered,  which  folly  coined,  and  cu- 
flom  has  made  current :  among  thefe 
are,  becaufe  why ;  come  nonvt  PU  gt 
a  little  farther  with  you  ;  but  this  ar» 


thefe  expletives  ilill    farther.      Wc  gufies  nothing,  and  is  neither  here  nor 

have  heard,  iffo  be  in  that  cafe;  and  there  ;  and,  there's  no  difference  in  na» 

fometimes,  from  a  very  great  mailer  ture,  for  the  thing  would  be  equally  the 

of  the  inane,  iff  he  in  cafe  that  as  fame.     Wc  have  alfo  frequently  two 

how.     Smaller  offences  a  gain  ft  elc-  negatives,  and  are  told  of  an  indolent 

gance  and  meaning  are   more  fre-  man  who  does  nothing  in  nojbapes 

quent ;  wc  not  only  hear  but  read,  or,  perhaps,   he  does  nothing  in  m 

often  times y  for  often  ;  till  fucb  time  JJjape  in  life ;  people  very  frequently 

ajf  in /lead  of  ////;  in  a  ftory,  fays  don't  want  nothing;  and  aperfonof 

&,  audfajsjbe%  are  repeated  *&  ofa*  to  mt%&  ^uearancc,  who  oapc  mif- 
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fed  his  hat  at  a  ball,  called  out,  Pray, 
jGentlemen%  has  not  nobody  feen  never  a 
hat  nowhere  ? 

It  is  common ,  too,  for  perfons  to 
bewilder  themfelves  and  their  hearers 
by  perpetual  deviations  into  parens 
thefis.  This  is  always  difpleafing, 
and  fometimes  produces  a  very  pain- 
ful confufion  on  both  fides.  The 
fpeaker  entirely  forgets  what  he  firil 
intended  to  fay,  his  parenthetical  mat- 
ter is  wholly  exhaufted ;  and,  while 
the  hearer  is  gaping  for  fomething 
that  will  enable  him  to  fhow  his  civi- 
lity and  intelligence  by  a  reply,  the 
fpeaker  flops  abruptly  with  an  —and 
— a- a — and  the  hearer  and  he  are 
left  flaring  at  one  another  in  the  moft 
ridiculous  diftrefs  imaginable.  In  an 
argument,  this  deviation  into  paren- 
thcfis  never  fails  to  lead  the  difputants 
away  from  the  original  queftion, 
through  a  thoufand  zigzags,  which, 
like  the  mazes  of  a  labyrinth,  can 
never  be  trodden  back  again  to  the 
ground  from  which  the  wanderers  fet 
out. 

But,  as  "  Example  moves  when 
precept  fails,"  we  have  added  a  con- 
versation, with  an  argument  and  a 
(lor)' ;  and  which  we  mail  leave  to 
our  young  readers,  with  an  admoni- 
tion from  the  old  ballad  of  **  The 
Lady's  Fall :" 

"  Learn  to  be  wife  from  others  harm, 
And  you  (hall  do  full  well." 

SCENE.  A  club-room  in  a  tavern^ 
with  bottles  and  glajjcs  ;  pipes  and 
tobacco*  '  The  company^  Mr  Em- 
try,  a  land-waiter;  Mr  Bill, 
an  attorney;  Mr  Sellaway,  a 
Jhop -keeper  ;  Mr  Plot,  feed/man; 
and fever  at Jilent  hearers  and  fmo- 
kers. 

Mr  Entry  to  Mr  Bill  Pray,  Sir, 
give  me  leave— I  obferve  one  thing 
— what  I  mean,  Sir,  is,  that  in  your 
indictments,  your  thief,  or  your  mur- 
derer, or  your  traitor,  or  whatever 
he 


Mr  Bill  That  don't  argufy;  that 
don't  argufy. 

Entry,  I  mean,  your  malefactor; 
we'll  call  him  a  malefactor,  for  all 
thefe  here  malefactors  are  equally  the 
fame. 

Bill  I  afk  your  pardon,  Sir ;  the 
law  makes  a  difference :  a  man,  Sir, 
that  has  committed  fimple  felony  is 
not—take  me  right,  Sir — I  fay,  he 
is  not  a  malefactor  equally  the  fame 
with  a  man  that  has  committed  trea- 
fon  ;  becaufe  why,  Sir,  I'll  give  you: 
my  reafon  for  it— 

Entry.  Sir,  give  me  leave  to  fay 
that  your  traitor  is  a  malefactor,  and 
your  felon  is  a  malefactor,  let  the  law 
make  what  diflinction  it  will ;  I  don't 
pretend  to  much  knowledge  in  the 
law,  but  it  (lands  to  reafon  that  a  ma- 
lefactor is  a  malefactor. 

Bill  I  don't  deny  that,  I  don't 
deny  that ;  but  what  I  fay  is  this — I 
fay  that — 

Entry.  You  fay  that  a  man  that 
commits  treafon  is  a  greater  villain 
than  what  he  is  that  only  commits 
felony. 

Bill  I  do. 

Entry.  Well,  now,  I'd  only  put  s 
queftion  to  you  upon  that  there;  if  fo> 
be  in  cafe  that  as  how  a  man  acts  ac- 
cording to  his  confeience,  according 
to  his  confeience — obferve  me — is 
that  there  man  a  greater  villain  than 
he  that  acts  againll  his  confeience ! 

Bill  Why,  Sir,  as  to  that,  a  man 
may  act  according  to  his  confeience, 
and  be  a  very  great  villain. 

Entry.  Pray,  Sir,  in  what  fhape  ? 

Bill  In  every  fhape  in  life,  Sir, 
his  confeience  makes  him  a  villain. 
Why,  Sir,  here's  a  Jacobite  and  a 
Pa  pi  ft  ;  and  his  confeience  tells  him, 
Sir,  that  he  ought  for  to  raife  a  rebel- 
lion in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  and 
he  does  raife  a  rebellion  :  why  then, 
Sir,  I  fay  he  is  a  traitor,  and,  Sir,  I 
fay  a  traitor  is  a  villain  ;  and  1  mould 
be  very  forry  to  think,  that  a  man  of 
your  fenfe  and  character,  that  has  the 
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honour  of  a  place  in  his  Majefty's 
cuftoms,  fhould  be  doubtful  in  any 
ihape  whether  a  traitor  is  a  villain. 
(Here   be   looked  round  upon  the 
company  with  an  air  of  triumph  ; 
and  then   eagerly  fucked  in  the 
flame  of  the  candle %  to  light  his 
pipCy  which  had  gone  out,) 
Entry.   Sir,    you  don't   take   me 
right.     I  do  not  deny,  nor  1  never 
did  deny,  and  I  hope   1  never  (hall 
deny,  that  a  traitor  may  be  a  villain 
in  law ;  and  yet  in  foro  confeientia 
(fur  1  have  not  forgot  all  my  learn- 
ing), in  foro  confeientia  he  may  be  a 
very  honeft  man. 

Bill.  Sir,  I  fhould  be  extremely 
forry  to  be  obligated,  by  any  thing 
thac  happens  between  gentlemen  in 
the  way  of  talk,  for  to  fay  any  thing 
that  fhould  look  like  refentment,  or 
any  thing  of  that  kind ;  but,  Sir,  I 
cannot  hear  the  I  am),  which  1  have  had 
the  honour  to  follow  five  any  twenty 
years,  treated  with  dil"refpec\.  The 
law  of  England,  Sir,  has  been  de- 
fined, and  very  juftly  defined,  by 
an  authority  which,  I  believe,  nobody 
will  difpute  ;  I  fay,  Sir,  the  law  of 
England  has  been  defined  to  be  the 
perfection  of  reaCon  :  and  do  you 
fuppofe,  Sir,  you  cannot  fuppofe,  I 
will  not  fuppofe  that  you  fuppofe, 
that  the  law  of  England  makes  an 
honeft  man  a  villain  ? 

Entry.  Why,  Sir,  as  to  the  mat- 
ter of  that,  and  that  matter,  I'll  tell 
you  one  thing  (and  that  is  not  two); 
if  tiie  law  of  England  does  not  make 
an  honeft  man  a  villain,  it  has  made 

many  an  honeft  man  a  beggar. 

Now,  Mr  Lawyer,  what  do  you  fay 
to  that  ? — 

{Here  all  the  company  laughed  very 

loudt  nvith  a Jignificant  fhake  of 

the  head,  at  the  lawyer* sex  pence. ) 

•    Bill.  Say  to  that,  Sir!  why,  Sir, 

every  body  knows  that  there's  never 

agoodconveniencybutwhat  there's  a 

bad  one  attending  it ;  put  that  to  that! 

Entry.  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr  Bill ; 

I  remember  a  ftory  that  ray  coufia 
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Molly  ufed  to  tell — you  know  my 
coufin  Molly — Says  Molly,  faysfhe, 
my  father — my  coufin   Molly's  fa- 
ther, you  know,  pra&ifed  the  law  in 
•  his  younger  days— this  wa3  after  he 
retired  ;  but,  however,  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there — he  lived  in  the  coun- 
try— and  of  a  market-day  the  far- 
mers ufed  to  come  and  afk  his  ad- 
vice— he  was  a  good-natured  man, 
and  his  fortune  was  eafy  ;  my  grand- 
father's eft  ate  that  fell  to  him  was — 
for  my  grandfather  died   without  a 
will — it  was  rather  hard  that  my  fa- 
ther came  in   for  nothing,   but  let 
that  pafs — a-a-a—  as  I  was  faying, 
my  coufin  Molly,  flic  was  a  merry 
girl,  Molly  was  ;  fays  fhe  to  me  one 
day,  What  do  you  think  ?  Says  I,  I 
don't  know.    Why,  fays  (he,  here  has 
been  Tom  Bowman  here  to-day- 
Tom  was  a  farmer,  that  loved  the 
law  as  he  loved  his  life  ;  but  the  law 
was  not  fo  good  a  friend  to  Tom,  as 
Tom  was  to  the  law.     However,  to 
make  fhort  of  my  ftory,  fays  Molly, 
Tom  Bowman  afked  my  father  what 
was  the  neceffary  requifites   for  to 
carry  a  caufe  ;  fo,  upon  that,  my  fa- 
ther threw  himfelf  back  in  his  chair, 
and  taking  up  his  leg,   as  he  had  t 
way  of  doing,  and  laying  it  upon  the 
other  knee,   Why,  neighbour,   fayi 
he  to  Tom,    as   a   friend,  I'll  tell 
you  :  you  muft  have,  fays  he,  a  very 
good  purfe  ;  and,  fays  he,  you  muft 
have  a  very  good  attorney  ;  and  he 
fays,  fays  he,  you  muft  have  a  very 
good  counfellor,  a  very  good  judge, 
a  very  good  jury,  a  very  good  caufe; 
and,  fays  he,  with  a  great  oath  (for 
my  poor  uncle  would  fwcar,  that  he 
would) — neighbour,  fays  he,  you  muft 
be  fides  have— very  good  luck. 

(Here  was  arwtber  loud  and  hng 
laugh  at  the  lawyer* s  expemte. ) 

Mr  Sellaway  to  Mr  Entry,  But 
pray,  Sir,  I  thought  you  had  a  one* 
ftion  to  put  to  Mr  Bui :  let  us  ties* 
your  queftion. 

Bill.  Aye,  Sir,  what  it  jwrqn* 

ftion  ?  - 

J6* 
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Entry.  Qu eft  ion  !— fo  I  had—* 
bat,  if  I  was  to  die,  X  cannot  tell 
What  it  was. 

SeUa*way.  It  was  fomewhat  about 
indictments  ? 

'Entry.  O  !  aye !  about  indict- 
ments  Why,  Sir,  my  qucftion  is 

concerning    the   inftigation    of   the 
Devil. 

Bill.  Very  good,  Sir. 

Entry.  I  obferve,  that  when  a  man 
is  indi&ed  for  murder  or  treafon,  or 
fuch  like,  he  is  faid  to  be  moved  by 
the  inftigation  of  the  Devil  ;  now 
I'd  only  afk  whether  or  no,  by  thefe 
here  words,  the  man's  crime  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  aggravated  or  extenuated? 

Bill.  Aggravated  or  extenuated  I 
•—why,  Sir,  the  thing  fpeaks  itfelf} 
for  can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  in- 
dictment being  the  charge— obferve 
me — the  indictment  being  the  charge 
of  the  king  againit  the  prifoner,  of 
an  atrocious  crime  ;  can  it  be  fuppo- 
fed, I  fay*  that  this  here  charge 
fiiould  contain  any  thing  in  the  way 
of  extenuation  of  itfelf  \ 

Entry.  Why,  with  fubmiffion,  I  do 
fuppofe  it ;  for  is  not  he  that  com- 
mits a  great  crime  without  tempta- 
tion much  more  atrocious  in  the  way 
of  being  criminal,  than  he  that  com- 
mits  the  fame  identical  crime  by.  vir* 
tuc  of  temptation  ? 

Bill.  Why,  Sir,  what  can  be  more 
atrocious  in  the  way  of  being  cri- 
minal, to  ufc  your  own  words,  than 
for  a  man  here  for  to  go  for  to  be 
moved  by  the  Devil,  or,  if  you  will, 
by  the  inftigation  of  the  Devil,  for 
it  is  the  fame  thing,  to  commit  a 
murder  ? 

Entry.  To  go  for  to  be  moved !— • 
why,  it  is  the  Devil,  Sir,  that  comes 
to  him  \  the  man,  Sir,  we  fuppofe  to 
be  quietly  fitting  at  home,  or  going 
about  his  bufinefs ;  or,  we'll  (ay, 
drinking  a  glafs  with  his  friend,  it  it 
all  the  fame. 

Bill.  All  the  fame,  all  the  (ante ! 

Entry.  Well,  Sir,  this  here  man  it 

Voi,  L  N°  5- 


thinkingof  no  harm— -here  comes  yom* 
Devil,  we'll  fay  Beelzebub,  or  any- 
other  Devil;  for  a  Devil's  a  Devil,  I 
take  it. 

Bill.  Yoti  fay  true*  you  fay  true.  ■ 

Entry.  Well,  here  comes  the  De  I 
vil— good—  he  puts  evil  thoughts  into) 
this  here  man's  head — good  ? — this* 
man  goes  and  commits  a  murder*-* 
very  good. — Now  obferve*  the  crime 
committed  is  murder:  now  I  pre?- 
fume  in  this  here  cafe,  that  the  Devil 
is  guilty  of  part  of  it ;  and,  if  fo9 
why  then  the  man  is  only  guilty  o£ 
the  red.  But  now  pat  the  cafe  that 
the  Devil  is  out  of  the  qucftion*  and 
that  the  man  commits  the  murder 
entirely  of  his  own  head,  he  is  then 
guilty  of  the  whole  %  now,  the  whole 
being  greater  than  a  part,  and  the 
crime  of  tfinrder  being  in  itfelf  equal 
in  both  cafes,  it  follows,  that  where 
the  Devil  has  nothing  to  do  in  the 
way  of  inftigation  or  temptation %  calb 
it  which  you  will,  the  murderer  is 
more  guilty  than  what  he  is  when' 
your  Devil  interferes. 

Bill.  Sir,  I  don't  wonder  that  a 
gentleman  not  verfed  in  the  law 
mould  lie  under  miftakes  in  thefe 
cafes ;  and,  with  fuHmiffion,  Sir,  youv 
do  lie  under  a  raiftake.  The  crime* 
Sir,  as  you  very  juftly  obferve,  is> 
murder ;  and  your  Devil,  Sir,  is) 
here  what  we  call  an  accefiary  before 
the  fad  :  now,  Sir,  the  law  confident 
every  acceflary  in  murder  as  a  prin- 
cipal ;  and,  Sir,  give  me  leave  to> 
tell  you,  that  if  ten  men  were  to> 
concur  in  committing  one  murder,  all 
of  them  would  be  murderers  as  much, 
as  if  each  had  had  an  entire  murder 
to  his  own  (hare. 

Entry.  Well,  come  then,  Sir,  fince 
you  arc  fo  peremptory,  I'll  go  an-, 
other  way  to  work  with  you :  Here's) 
the  firft  inftigation  or  temptation 
that  ever  happened}  here's  Adam 
and  Eve,  and  the  ferpent,  or  more 
properly  the  Devil  in  the  ferpent,  for 
that  was  the  cafe.  Adaxa  i&&fett'«* 
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fuppofe  to  have  been  two  poorfimple 
naked  favages,  like  the  Catawbas  or 
Twightwces  in  America. 

Rill,  '  ir,  with  fubmiflion,  I  fup- 
pofe  no  fuch  thing  ;  I  fuppofe  A- 
dam,  Sir,  to  have  been  one  of  the 
moil  intelligent  and  moil  accom- 
pli fh^d  of  all  mankind.  Pray,  Sir, 
would  a  Catawba  or  a  Twightwee 
have  been  able  to  give  names  to  all 
the  creatures  that  were  brought  to 
Adam  ?  I'd  only  aflc  you  that ! 

E*:iry  Why,  Sir,  if  we  confider 
Jdofcs's  hiilory — 

Sel/aivay  ^ofes's  hiftory!  Sir,  I 
always  con  fid  er  the  Bible  as  the  Re- 
velation ;  and  I  am  forry  to  hear 
it  called  M"fes's  hiilory,  or  any 
man's  hiflory,  let  him  be  who   he 


will.  I  hope  nothing  will  be  Chd  iff 
this  company,  that  will  in  any  fhape 
call  the  Bible  into  que  (lion  ;  there 
are  too  many  now- a -days  that  believe 
neither  God  nor  Devil  — 

Here  another  member  of  the  club* 
nvhs  had  been  feme  time  tveary  of  the 
dijputet  called  out,  "  Come,  gentle- 
men, now  give  me  leave  to  call  upon 
Mr  Plot  for  a  fong."  He  was  joined 
by  all  prefent,  who  called  out,  Ay*t 
aye,  a  fong  from  Mr  Plot*  Mr  Plot, 
therefore,  having  laid  down  his  pipe, 
and  given  three  or  four  hems,  fung 
his  long  ;  and  the  difputants,  who 
had,  before  they  were  interrupted, 
loft  fight  of  their  quell  ion  a  fecond 
time,  joined  in  the  clap  upon  the 
table,  and  fung  a  fong  in  their  turn* 


Remarks  en  the  famous  Navigation  Aft  ;  by  Dean  Tucker. 


THE  aft  of  navigation,  folong 
confidered  as  the  palladium  of 
Britifh  commerce,  has  of  late  been 
fo  much  adverted  to  in  the  bufmefs 
of  regulating  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land that  we  trull  the  obfervations 
of  fuch  an  eminent  political  writer  as 
the  Dean  of  Glouccfter  upon  that 
fubje£t  cannot  fail  of  being  intend- 
ing to  many  of  our  readers. 

"  The  precifcidea  of  a  monopoly 
is  this,  Tliat  it  is  a  piivilege  or  ex- 
clufive  charter  granted  to  ferve  *fmv9 
at  the  expence  and  to  the  detriment 
of  the  many  according  to  this  de- 
finition, k  is  impoflible  that  that  fa- 
mous monopoly,  called  The  A 61  of 
Navigation,  can  be  vindicated  on  the 
foot:ng  of  commercial  utility  Na- 
tional prejudices,  indeed,  are  flrongly 
in  it*  favour ;  but  prejudice  and  rea- 
fon  ire  not  always  the  fame  thing ; 
and  it  doth  not  follow  that  nations, 
any  more  th  n  individuals,  have  ever 
toeeu  infallible  in  their  judgments,  or 
have  confultejd  their  own  interefts 
iti  he  courfe  of  their  proceedings. 
England  alone  can  furmlk  trai^Vc* 


without  number  of  this  melancholy 
truth.  This  being  pre  mi  fed,  we  have 
two  points  now  to  consider,  vi; .  ifl, 
Whether  it  can  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  in  general  (abftra&ed  from 
any  particular  coniiderationj,  that 
the  landed  and  trading  interefts  mould 
be  circumfcrtbed,  or  limited  by  a  mo- 
nopoly in  the  freight,  carriage,  or 
tranfport  of  their  own  goods  and 
merchandife  ?  and  then,  adly,  Whe- 
ther the  excufes  ufually  brought  for 
making  this  facrrfice,  namely,  that 
it  increajl't  the  breed  of  fa  men*  hath 
a  jull  foundation  in  fact,  or  can  be 
warranted  by  experience?  The  dif- 
cuflion  of  which  two  que  (lions  will, 
it  is  apprehended,  contain  the  whole 
fubftancc  of  what  can  be  faid  on  this 
fubjelfc  ;  I  mean,  as  far  as  reafon  and 
argument  are  to  have  any  (hare  there- 
in. Now,  refpe&ing  the  firtl  in- 
quiry, if  any  doubt  can  be  ftarted 
on  this  head,  it  mull  be  this,  That 
mankind  in  general  have  not  the  fame 
fenfe  to  judge  of  what  ii  or  k  aofc 
for  their  own  immediate  advantage  ia 
this  cafe,  as  they  have  in  all  othtrsr 
%&&\tattfaTC  ought  to  be  fobje&to 
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ihe  Teftraintt  of  tutors  and  guardians, 
to  prefcribc  terms  for  the  regulation 
of  their  conduct.  But  as  this  is  a 
proportion  too  glaringly  falfe,  and 
too  abfurd  to  be  ferioufly  maintain- 
ed, recourfe  muft  therefore  be  had 
to  the  fecond  point,  namely,  That 
the  great  body  of  the  people  muft  be 
abridged  of  their  natural  rights  and 
liberties  of  employing  whomsoever 
*hey  pltafe,  for  the  fake  of  keeping  up 
and  inereofing  the  number  offailors  to 
man  our  navy. — Now  this  is  the  firft 
inftance  which  occurs  in  hiftory  of 
monopolies  and  reftraintsbeing  j  udged 
to  be  a  proper  mode  of  multiplying 
the  numbers  of  perfons  employed  in 
the  conduct  and  execution  of  them. 
The  ufual  train  of  reafoning  hath 
been  quite  the  revtrfe :  however,  to 
give  the  matter  a  fair  hearing,  let  us 
try  the  efFc&s  of  .the  prefent  mono- 
poly, in  a  cafe  of  which  every  man  is 
a  competent  judge,  and  which  is  ex- 
actly parallel  to  this. before  us. 

"  A  merchant  (hip  is  nothing  more 
than  a  fea- waggon  for  the  exporta- 
tion and  importation  of  its  lading; 
the  ufe  of  which  is  correfpondent  .to 
the  carriage  or  re-carriage  of  goods 
by  land-waggons.  Or,  to  come  flill 
clofer  to  the  point,  it  anfwers  the 
idea  of  the  freight,  both  forwards  and 
backwards,  of  wares  and  merchan- 
dise fent  along  our  navigable  rivers 
and  inland  canals.  Now,  can  any 
man  be  fo  loft  to  common  fenfe  as  to 
maintain,  that  were  exclufive  patents 
to  be  granted  either  to  our  waggons 
by  land,  or  to  our  barges  and  trows 
by  water,  this  would  be  a  means  of 
multiplying  the  number  of  thofe  who 
(hould  be  employed  on  either  ele- 
ment ?  And  yet  this  he  muft  main- 
tain, and  prove  likewife.  before  he 
canjuftify  the  act  of  navigation  as 
a  proper  meafure  for  increafing  the 
breed  of  failors.  The  only  rational 
and  effectual  method  of  increafing  the 
numbers  to  be  employed  either  by 
land  or  water,  is  to  increafe  the  quan- 


tity of  produce  of  raw  materials,  and 
of  all  kinds  of  bulky  manufactures, 
which  require  to  be  conveyed  from 
place    to   place ;    for   thefe   will  of 
courfe  create    a   demand    for    more 
waggons    more   trows,  barges,    and 
ve litis  for  the  carriage  and  tranfpor- 
tation  of  them,  than  otherwifc  would 
.have    been    neeefTary :    whereas,    to 
begin  with  fchtmxs  to  increafe  the 
number  of  waggons,  or  .quantity  of 
ihippinnr,  without  having  a  prior  re- 
gard, or  without  giving  due  encou- 
ragement to  increafe  the  quantity  of 
goods  to  be  carried    is  fuiely  to  be- 
gin at  the  wrong  end  ;  and,  as  the 
old  proverb  exprcfles  it,  to  put   the 
cant  before  the  horfe.     In  fadfc,  every 
thing  in  trade  ought   to   be  left  to 
iind  its  own  level ;  and  no  monopoly 
or   exclufive  privilege   ought  to  be 
granted  to  one  fet  of  traders  in  pre*- 
ference  to  another.     Whtn  the  fea- 
carrier  finds  that  he  is  encouraged, 
and,  as  it  were,  exhorted  by  means  of 
an  exclufive   privilege,   to  raife    bis 
price  of  freight,  as  having  no  rivals 
to  contend  with 4  can  it  be  fuppofed 
that  he  will  not  avail  himfelf  of  this 
circumftance  •*  Or  is  there  an  inftance 
to  be  produced  of  any   number  of 
men,  when  knit  together,  and  united 
by  a  legal  monopoly,  who  faenficed 
their  own  intcreft  to  that  of  the  pub- 
lic ?  Whereas  emulation  between  ri- 
val carrier. ,  rival  merchants,  and  ri- 
'  val  manufacturers  of  every  fort  and 
kind,  operate  by  a  ratio  ju ft  the  rc- 
verfe.  The  price  of  freight,  of  goods, 
merchandifc,  labour,  wages   and  f  ro/- 
vifions,  is   then   reduced  to  its  juft 
ftaudard.     And  every  individual,  by 
ftriving  to  out-do  his  neighbour,, and 
to  get  the  mod  cuftom,  ferves  the 
public  by  his  endeavours  to  ferve  him- 
felf.    This  has  ever  been   the  fact* 
and  ever  will  be,  according  to  the 
reafon  and  nature  of  things.     Now, 
as  far  as  the  increafe  of  (hipping,  an£ 
confequently  of  failors,  is  concerned^ 
one  example,  and  a  ilrAix^  wtSfc.  a* 
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may  ferve  in  (lead  of  a  thonfand. 
Since  the  peace  has  been  concluded 
with  America,  our  trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  American  con- 
tinent hath  greatly  increafed.  And 
what  hath  been  the  confequence  ? 
More  Englifh  (hipping,  and  larger 
fhips  (1  fay  Engliih,  not  Ameri- 
can), have  been  employed  in  that 
fervice,  than  ever  were  employed  du- 
ring the  fame  fpacc  of  time  before. 
Now  this  I  aver  has  been  the  facl, 
notwithstanding  the  act  of  navigation 
itfelfhas  been  iupcrfcdtd  in  favour  of 
thefe  revolted  colonics;  and  every  in- 
dulgence hath  been  fhown  to  them, 
which  hath  been  hitherto  denied  to 
other  nations,  though  they  mod  cer- 
tainly have  a  better  claim. 

•*  However,  an  opening  is  now 
made:  and  in  the  prefect  enlight- 
ened ilate  of  thing?,  fuch  an  affair  as 
this  cannot  recede,  but  mull  go  for- 
ward. Other  nations  will  think  them- 
ftlves  extremely  ill  ufid  (and  with 
great  jullice),  uulefs  they,  our  friends 
and  bed  cultomers,  (hall  be  put  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  Americans, 
fo  lately  our  bitterctt  enemies,  and 
at  prcfent  far,  very  far,  fiom  being 


our   mn(l  punctual   pay-matters   or 
beii  cu Homers. 

But  above  all,  the  independence  of 
Ireland  will  neceflanly  give  a  coup  dc 
grace  to  this  injurious  monopoly,  as 
well  as  to  feveral  others.  The  Irifli 
are  not  bound  by  our  a 61  of  naviga- 
tion, or  by  any  oiherofour  retrain- 
ing laws.  Tlicy  arc  therefore  at  full 
liberty  to  employ  what  (hipping  they 
may  find  the  moil  conducive  to  their 
own  intereft  ;  and  the  Engliih  ad- 
venturers, who  will  have  the  chief 
(hare  in  the  fitting  out  of  fuch  fhips 
and  cargoes,  will  rejoice  to  find  that 
tht-y  enjoy  that  liberty  in  the  ports  of 
Ireland  which  is  denied  to  them  in 
their  own.  At  la  it,  indeed,  the 
Englifh  legiflatUTC  itfelf  will  grow 
wiler  by  experience  ;  and  learn,  from 
the  example  before  their  eyes,  that 
trade  ought  not  to  be  circumfcribcd, 
and  that  the  belt  and  furell  means  of 
encouraging  the  breed  of  failors,  is 
to  encourage  the  cheapnefs  of  freight, 
and  to  promote  rival ihip  and  emula- 
tion among  all  ranks  and  claflcs  in 
fociety,  more  efpecially  among  the 
commercial." 


The  GenIRaVermium,  exemplified by  various  Spfcimens  of  the  Animals  ewr- 
tained  in  the  Orders  of  the  Intcltina  et  Mollufca  Linnaei.  Drawn  from 
Nature  by  James  Barbut.     Etigtijh  and  French,  ^to.    15  s. 


"^TTHEN  we  confider  the  rapid 
progrefs  which  every  branch  of 
natural  hiftory  has  made  within*  the 
prcfent  eentury,  and  inquire  into  the 
caufe  of  it,  we  cannot  help  afcribing 
it  to  the  labours  of  the  great  Lin- 
naeus.     Before  his  time,  the  contem- 
plative naturalifl  wan  embanaficd  and 
confounded  with  the  innumerable  ob- 
jects  which   every   where  prefented 
themfeives  before  his  eyes  ;  and  Na- 
ture feemed  to  have  precluded  any 
enumeration  of  her  works,  by  their 
multiform  appearances  and  almoft 
infinite  variety.    But  when,  Vj  tta, 


k 


publication  of  the  Syftema  Nature 
the  chaos  was  reduced  to  order,  and 
the  road  to  this  delightful  fcience  was 
not  only  expofed  but  made  eafy,  the 
votaries  of  nature  returned  to  their 
favourite  fludy  with  redoubled  ar- 
dour. The  fubjefts  of  the  animal* 
vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  by 
a  methodical  arrangement,  feemed  to 
have  diminished  in  number  ;  and  by 
a  fcientifical  defcription,  in  terms  ac- 
curately defined,  feemed  to  bate  Uk 
their  complicated  appearance  aadvt- 
dillinguifhable  ▼arietioa.    ■'"—-.—•  1  \ 
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e  work  of  Lionsrcs  comprc- 
bligcd  him  to  defcribe  them 
srclt  words  pofiible.  Hence 
ptions,  though  they  are  fuf- 
the  experienced  naturalift, 
sctive  to  the  iludent,  except 
nifhed  with  a  great  number 
&.  To  remedy  this  incon- 
authors  have  undertaken 
ite  different  parts  of  his  fy- 
her  by  confining  themfclves 
icular  clafs  or  fubdivilion  of 
gement,  or  to  the  produc- 
1  particular  country  or  pro* 
>y  this  means  the  objects  be- 
ad m  it  of  a  more  extended 
>n,  their  habits  and  ceco- 
■e  more  fully  related,  and 
res  delineated  andafcertain- 
>ppcrplates.  This  practice 
•mmended  by  Linnceus  him- 
1  he  has  fumifhed  examples 
lis  Hortus  Clifibrtianu*>  and 
eral  Floras  and  Faunas  which 
hed. 

uthor  of  the  work  under  re- 
confined  himfclf  to  the  illu- 
f  two  orders  in  Linnaeus's  6th 
inimals,  viz.  the  vermes  in- 
d  millufca.     To  the  greater 
nankind  mod  of  thefe  ani- 
un known  ;  for  they  retire 
view  of  the  inquifitive,  and 
afelves  in  the  bodies  of  other 
or  in  the  depths  of  the  O- 
w  of  them  Serve  either  for 
phytic  ;  none*  of  them  con- 
o  the  luxuries  of  life ;  and 
not  remarkable  for  beauty. 
■  are  not  on   thefe  accounts 
rtant  in  the  fcale  of  being, 
citing  to  the  naturalift,  nor 
lef*  admirably  difplay  the 
il  power  and  defign  of  the 

irbut  has  ttanflatcd  Linnaeus 
ineric  characters,  and  has  not 
ift  deviated  from  hisarrangc- 
Eie  has  not  added  any  new 
>  thofe  of  his  author  except 
nus  of  mtdufa,  where  he  has 
L  three  fromBorlafe'tHiftory 


of  Cornwall,  and  two  from  Brown's 
Hiftory  of  Jamaica.  He  has  pretty  ac- 
curately defcribed  the  greateit  part  of 
the  Linnaean  fpecies,  and  figured  all 
that  he  has  defcribed.  His  tranfla- 
tion  is  clofe  and  in  general  perfpicu- 
ous.  He  has  fometimes  indeed  imi- 
tated the  cxprtfftve  brevity  of  his 
mailer,  which  he  ought  not  to  have 
attemptcd9  as  the  nature  of  his  pub- 
lication did  not  oblige  him  to  do  fo  : 
muricatutn  he  translates  muricatcd% 
verruciformehe  tran dates  verruciform* 
and  e}}cliforme>  chelifcrm ;  from  which 
no  information  is  gained  by  the  Eng- 
lifh  reader.  The  plates,  which  con- 
tain 100  figures,  reprefent  the  objects 
exceedingly  well,  and  are  as  highly 
finifhed  as  is  neccflary.  He  is  pretty 
difFufe  in  defcribing  the  manners  and 
ceconomy  of  fome  of  thefe  animals, 
as  an  inftance  of  which  we  (hall  pre- 
fent  our  readers  with  his  account  of 
the  leech.  "  The  leech's  head  is 
armed  with  a  (harp  inftrument  that 
makes  three  wounds  at  once.  They 
are  three  fharp  tubercles,  flrong  c- 
nough  to  cut  through  the  (kin  of  & 
man,  or  even  of  an  ox  or  horfe. 
Their  mouth  is  as  it  were  the  body 
of  the  pump,  and  their  tongue  or 
flefliy  nipple  the  fucker  ;  by  the 
working  of  this  piece  of  mechanifm, 
the  blood  is  made  to  rife  up  to  the 
conduit  which  conveys  it  to  the  ani- 
mal's flomach,  which  is  a  membra- 
naceous (kin  divided  into  24  (mall 
cells.  The  blood  which  is  fucked 
out,  is  there  preferved  for  feveral 
months  almofl  without  coagulating, 
and  proves  a  (lore  of  provifion  to  the 
animal.  The  nutritious  parts,  pure 
.and  already  digefted  by  animals,  have 
no  call  to  be  difengaged  from  hete- 
rogeneous fubftancts ;  nor  indeed  is 
there  an  anus  difcoverable  in  the 
leech,  mere  tranfpiration  feems  to  be 
all  that  it  performs,  the  matter  fix- 
ing on  the  furface  of  its  body,  and 
afterwards  coming  off  in  fmall  threads. 
Of  this  an  experiment  tkk^  V*.  vcvt& 

by  pulling  *\tecVuto  «!W  ^sfcw*>*> 
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life,  and  tl 
sire  found  in  clear  running  wat 
M'licy  arc  applied  to  tender  parts 
on  the  vtfTds,  in  order  to  draw 
the  infpiffatrd  blood  with  which  I 
ore  oietclisrgtd,  or  to  phteboton 
young  children.  If  the  leech  ( 
not  fallen,  a  drop  of  milk  is  pu 
the  fpnt  it  is  wiflird  to  fijt  on, 
little  blood  is  drawn  by  means  ■ 
flight  punfture  ;  after  which  it 


7 "HIS  work  was  originally 
tigncd  as  a  fkctch  of  the  zoo 
of  North  America;  but  now  con- 
alfo  a  defcription  and  hulory  of 
quadrupeds  and  birds  of  Europe 
/\fia  from  the  latitude  of  Go  del 

Before  the  author  proceeds  to 
proper  biriineh  of  his  lubjcfl,  he  j 
a  general  and  extenfive  view  of 
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fng.  Indeed  this  part  of  Mr  Pen* 
nant's  work  is  fo  full  of  matter,  that 
we  find  it  impoflible  to  give  any  fa- 
tisfa&ory  abridgement  of  it  in  a  pub- 
lication of  this  kind,  and  mult  there* 
fore  refer  to  the  book  itfelf. 

The  zoological  part  treats  of  the 
two  clafTes  of  quadrupeds  and  birds. 
The  author  has  given  no  generic  cha- 
racters; referring  for  thofe  in  the  firft 
to  his  Hiflory  of  Quadrupeds,  and 
for  thofe  in  the  other  to  his  Genera  of 
Birds.  Whether  this  zoology  is  to 
be  carried  on  thro'  the  other  clafles  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  we  are  Hill  left  to 
conjecture ;  but  from  the  prolific  pen 
of  the  author,  we  prefume  it  will  be 
completed.  We  (hall  afterwards  fe- 
le&  fuch  parts  of  it  as  we  hope  will 
afford  entertainment  and  in&ru&ion 
to  our  readers ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  we  (hall  prefent  them  with  hit 
account  of  the  Shetland  Ides. 

*  Shetland  conlids  of  feveral 
iUands.  Mainland,  the  principal,  ex- 
tends from  fouth  to  north  28  leagues, 
and  is  mod  fingularly  formed  ;  con- 
fiding of  an  infinite  number  of  pe- 
ninfulx  connected  by  very  narrow 
idhmufes.  That  called  Mavifgrind, 
which  unites  the  parifh  of  North  Ma- 
▼en,  is  only  eight  yards  broad.  But 
the  irregular  (hape  of  this  ifland  oc- 
cafions  it  to  abound  with  the  fined 
and  moil  fecure  ports,  called  here 
voes  ;  a  mod  providential  difpenfa- 
tion  in  a  fea  which  fwarms  with  fifties 
of  the  mod  general  ufe.  The  adja- 
cent iflands  are  in  general  fo  near  to 
the  mother  iflai/J  and  their  head- 
lands point  fo  exactly  to  its  corrc- 
f ponding  capes,  that  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  they  once  made  a  part  of 
the  Mainland.  The  rocks  and  dacks 
afiumc  great  variety  of  forms,  fuch 
as  ftceples  and  Gothic  cathedrals -ri- 
fing  out  of  the  water,  fleets  of  (hips, 
and  other  fancied  fhapes.  The  Dore- 
holm,  in  the  parifh  of  North  Maven, 
ii  very  fingular :  part  is  rounded;  the 
reft  feems  a  ruin,  compofed  of  a  Angle 
thin  fragment  of  rock,'  with  a  mag- 


nificent arch  within,  feventy  feet  in 
height. 

4  To  ufe  the  words  of  Captain 
Thomas  Predon,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  an  excellent  chart  of 
this  group,  '  the  land  is  wild,  bar* 
4  ren,  and  mountainous  ;  nor  is  there 
4  fo  much  as  a  bufh  or  a  tree  to  be 
4  fecn.  The  (hortsare  difficult,  and 
4  in  many  parts  inacceffible  ;  rude* 
4  deep,  and  iron-like  ;  the  fight  of 
4  which  drikes  the  mind  with  dread 
4  and  horror ;  and  fuch  mondrous 
4  precipices  and  hideous  rocks  at 
4  bring  all  brobdingnag  before  your 
4  thoughts*  Thefe  wands  lie  between 
4  lat.  60  to  61  •  In  winter  the  fun 
4  fets  foon  after  it  rifes,  and  in  fum- 
4  mer  rifes  foon  after  it  fets ;  fo  that 
4  in  that'feafon  the  nights  are  almpit 
4  as  light  as  the  day;  as  on  the  con- 
4  trary,  in  December  the  day  is 
4  nearly  as  dark  as  the  night.  A- 
4  bout  the  foldicc,  we  fee  every 
4  night  the  aurora  borealcs*  or,  as 
4  as  they  are  called  by  the  natives, 
4  the  merry  dancers,  which  fpread  a 
4  broad  glaring  appearance  over  the 
4  whole  northern  hemifphere.' 

4  They  are  the  condant  attendants 
of  the  clear  evenings  in  all  thefe  nor* 
them  iflands,  and  prove  great  reliefs 
am  id  ft  the  gloom  of  the  long  winter 
nights.  They  commonly  appear  at 
twilight  near  the  horizon,  of  a  dun- 
colour,  approaching  to  yellow :  fomc- 
ttmes  continuing  in  that  date  for  fe- 
veral hours  without  any  fenfible  mo- 
tion ;  after  which  they  break  out  in- 
to dreams  of  dronger  light,  fpreading 
into  columns,  and  altering  (lowly  in- 
to .ten  thonfand  different  fhapes,  va- 
rying their  colours  from  all  the  tints 
of  yellow  to  the  obfeured  ruffct. 
They  often  cover  the  whole  hemi- 
fphere, and  then  make  the  mod 
bi  illiant  appeat  ance.  Their  motions 
at  thefe  times  are  mod  amazingly 
quick;  and  they  altonifti  the  fpectator 
with  the  rapid  change  of  their  form. 
They  break  out  in  $la.ce&  >wN\^t^. 
none  ««t    fettk  \>eAax**  tevx^wj^ 
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briikly  along  the  heavens :  are  fud- 
denly  extinguiihed,  and  leave  behind 
an  uniform  dufky  tract.     This  a^ain 
is  brilliantly  illuminated  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  as   fuddenly  left  a  dull 
blank.   In  certain  nights  they  affiant 
the  appearance  of  vail  columns,  on 
one  fide  of  the  dcepefl  yellow,  on  the 
other  declining  away  till  it  becomes 
undillinguifhed  from  the  iky.     They 
have   generally   a    ftrong    tremulous 
motion  from  end  to  end,  which  con- 
tinues till  the  whole  vanifhes.      In  a 
word,  we,  who  only  fee  the  extremi- 
ties of   thefe   northern  phenomena, 
have  but  a  faint  idea  of  their  fplen- 
dor  and  their  motions.     According 
to  the   ftate  of  the  atmofphere  thty 
differ  in  colours.    They  often  put  on 
the  colour  of  blood,  and  make  a  mod 
dreadful  appearance.     The  ruitic  fa- 
ges  become    prophetic,   and   terrify 
the  gazing  fpectators  with  the  dread 
of  war,  peililence.  and  famine.  This 
fuperftition  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
northern  iflands  ;  nor  are  thtfe  ap- 
pearances of  recent   date.     The  an- 
cients   called   them    chafmatay    and 
trabes,  and  foiidfs,  according  to  their 
forms  or  colours.      In  old  times  they 
were  extremely  rare,  and  on  that  ac- 
count were   the  more    taken   notice 
of.     From  the  days  of  Plutarch  to 
thofcof  our  fage  hillorian  Sir  Richard 
Baker,   they  were  fuppofed  to  have 
been  portentous  of  great  events  ;  and 
timid  imagination  lhaped  them  into 
aerial  conflicts: 

Tierce  fiery  wartinrt  fight  upon  the  clouds 
In  ranks,  and  fquudruiis,  and  right  f»un  of 
war. 

After,  I  fuppofe,  a  v^ry  long  inter- 
mtflion,  they  appeared  with  great 
brilliancy  in  England,  on  March  6. 
1715-16.  The  philofophers  paid  a 
proper  attention.  The  vulgar  con- 
sidered them  as  marking  the  intro- 
duction of  a  foreign  race  of  princes. 
The  novelty  is  now  ecafed,  and 
their  caufc  perhaps  properly  attribu- 
ted to  the  greater  abundance  of  elec- 
trical matter. 


'  The  tempefls  which  reign  ovet 
thefe  iflands  during  winter  is  ailo- 
nifhing.     The  cold  is  moderate;  the 
fogs  great  and   frequent  ;    but   the 
ftorms  agitate  the  water  even  to  the 
bottom  of  thefe  comparatively  (hal- 
low feat.     The  fifh  feek  the  bottom 
of  the  great  deeps  :  and  the  herrings, 
which  appear  off  the  Shetland*  in 
amazing  columns    in  June,  perforin 
the  circuit  of  our  iiland,  and  retire 
beyond     the     knowledge    of    man. 
When  the  main  body  of  thefe  fifh 
approaches  from  the   north,  it  alters 
the  very  appearance  of  the  ocean.  It 
is  divided  into  columns  of  five  or  fix 
miles  in  length,  and  three  or  four  in 
breadth,  and  they  drive  the  water  be- 
fore them  with    a  fort  of  rippling 
current.     Sometimes  they  fink  for  a 
fmall  fpace,  then  rife  again  ;  and  in 
bright  weather  reflect   a  variety  of 
fplcndid  colours,  like  a  field  of  moll 
precious   gems.      Birds  and  fifh  of 
prey  attend  and  mark  their  progrefa. 
The  whales  of  feveral  kinds  keep  on 
the  cm tiidc,  and  deliberately  opening 
their  vail  mouths,  take  them  in  by 
hundreds.     Ganncts   and  gulls  dart 
down  upon  them ;  and  the  diving  tribe 
aid  their  persecution,  with  the  ceta- 
ceous iiihes.     Mankind  joins  in  the 
chace  ;  for  this  ufeful  fpecies  gives 
food  to  millions,  mediately  and  im- 
mediately.     Dutch,    French,    Fle- 
mings, Danes,  and  Englilh,  rendez- 
vous in  BrafTa  found  to   meet  thefe 
treafures  of  the  ocean  :  and  return  to 
di (tribute  their  booty  even  to  the  di* 
ft  ant  Antilles. 

*  Cod,  ling,  and  torfk,  furnifh  car- 
goes to  other  adventurers.  I  wifli  I 
could  fpeak  with  the  fame  fatisfac- 
tion  of  this  as  of  the  free  fifhery  of 
the  herring;  but  in  thefe  dikast 
iflands,  the  hand  of  oppreflton  reign* 
uncontrolled.  The  poor  TaflaJa  (0 
defiance  of  laws,  dill  kept  ia  bon- 
dage) are  compelled  to  Have,  aai 
hazard  their  lives  in  the  ctptoftv  tf 
deliver  their  fifh  to  their  lords  ftr  f 
vr&Ytt^  ta&i  who  fell  tbem  10  adwa 
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1  from  different  parts  at  a  high 

• 

Imong  other  {farcer  fifties  the 

is   found   in   abundance.      It 

a  filh  of  the  north  as  well  as 
>rflc :  tlie  laA  is  not  found  fouth 
i  Orkneys ;  the  former  extends 
to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 
The  birds  of  theft  iflands  are  the 
with  thofe  of  the  Orkneys,  ex- 
the  fkua,  which  breeds  only  in 
.  and  Unft.  Among  the  few  land* 
which  migrate  to  them  in  fum- 
10  the  golden-crtded  wren.  Its 
;&  flight  mull  be  60  miles,  ex- 
it mould  red  mid-way  on  Fair 

;  a  furprifing  flight  for  (b  di- 
tto a  bird  1 

Multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  of 
clutter  of  iflands  feed,  during 
safon,  on  the  eggs  of  the  birdp 
:  cliffs.  The  method  of  taking 
is  fo  very  hazardous,  as  to  fa- 
?ne  of  the  extremity  to  whicji 
oor  people  are  driven  for  want 
m).  Copiniha,  Hunda,  Hoy, 
,  and  Nofs  head,  arc  the  moft 
atcd  rocks ;  and  the  neighbour- 
ktives  the  mod  expert  climbers 
Iventurers  after  the  game  of  the 
>ice.  The  height  of  fome  is 
50  fathoms ;  their  faces  rough- 
with  fhelves  or  ledges,  fufficient 
for  the  birds  to  reft  and  lay 
eggs.  To  thefc  the  dauntlefs 
*8  will  afcend,  pafs  intrepidly 
one  to  the  other,  collect  the 
and  birds,  and  defcend  with 
me  indifference.  In  mod  places, 
ttempt  is  made  from  above  : 
ire  lowered  from  the  flope  con- 
18  to  the  brink  by  a  rope, 
imes  made  of  flraw,  fometitnes 

bridles  of  the  hog  :  they  pre- 
e  lad,  even  to  ropes  of  hemp,  as 
not  liable  to  be  cut  by  the 
iefs  of  the  rocks ;  the  former 

to  untwid.  They  truft  them- 
to  a  fingle  aflidant,  who  lets 
mpanion  down,  and  holds  the 
depending  on  his  drength  a- 

- 1.  n°  5. 


lone ;  which  often  fails,  and  the  ad- 
venturer is  fure  to  be  dafhed  to 
nieces,  or  drowned  in  the  fubjacent 
lea.  The  rope  is  often  flu'fted  from 
place  to  place,  with  the  impending 
weight  of  the  fowler  and  his  hoaty* 
Hie  perfon  above  receives  fignals  for 
the  purpofe,  his  afTociate  being  far 
out  of  fight ;  who,  during  the  ope- 
ration, by  help  of  a  ftan,  fpringsj 
from  the  face  of  the  rocks,  to  avoid 
injury  from  the  proje&ing  parts. 

'  In  Foula,  they  will  trud  to  a  fmall 
ftake  driven  into  the  ground,  or  to  a 
fmall  dagger,  which  the  natives  ufual- 
ly  carry  about  them ;  and  which 
they  will  flick  into  the  ground,  and, 
twitting  round  it  a  flfhing  cord,  de- 
fcend by  that  to  climbing  places  £ 
and,  after  fin  idling  their  hufinefs* 
fwarm  up  by  it  without  fear.  .  Few 
who  make  a  practice  of  this  come  to) 
a  natural  death.  They  have  a  com* 
mon  faying,  *  Such  a  one's  gutchcr 
went  over  the  fneak  ;  and  my  father 
went  over  the  fneak  too.'  It  is  a 
pity  that  -the  old  Norwegian  law  wa> 
not  herein  force.  It  confidered  this 
kind  as  a  fpecics  of  fuicide.  The 
next  of  kin  (in  cafe  the  body  could 
be  feen)  was  directed  to  go  this 
fame  way ;  if  he  refufed,  the  corpfe 
was  not  to  be  admitted  into  holy 
ground. 

*  But  the  mod  Angular  fpecies  of 
fowling  is  on  the  holm  of  Nofs,  a 
vaft  rock  fevered  from  the  ifle  of 
Nofs  by  fome  unknown  convulfion, 
and  only  about  16  fathoms  diflant. 
It  is  of  the  fame  ftupendous  height 
as  the  oppofite  precipice,  with  a  ra- 
ging fea  between  ;  fo  that  the  inter- 
vening chafm  is  of  matchlefs  horror. 
Some  adventurous  climber  has  reach- 
ed the  rock  in  a  boat,  gained  the 
height,  and  fadened  feveral  dakes  on 
the  fmall  portion  of  earth  which  is 
to  be  found  on  the  top :  correfpon- 
dent  flakes  are  placed  on  the  edge  of 
the  correfpondent  cliffs.  A  rope  is 
fixed  to  the  dakes  on  both  fides*  *- 
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lone  which  a  machine,  called  a  crad!et 
is  contrived  to  Hide ;  and,  by  the 
help  of  a  fmall  parallel  cord  failcned 
in  like  manner,  the  adventurer  wafts 
himiclf  over,  and  returns  with  his 
booty,  which  is  the  eggs  or  young 
of  the  black -backed  gull,  and  the  her- 
ring gull. 

4  ■  he  number  of  wild  quadrupeds 
which  have  reached  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  iflands  are  only  five  ;  the 
otter,  brown  rat,  common  moufe, 
fetid  fhrew,  and  bat.  Rabbits  are 
not  of  Britifh  origin,  but  naturalifed 
in  every  part.  In  the  <andy  iflcs  of 
Orkney,  they  are  found  in  myriads, 
and  their  fkins  are  a  great  article  of 
commerce ;  but  the  injury  they  do 
in  letting  the  unliable  foil  in  motion, 
greatly  countervails  the  profit. 

•  In  many  parts  of  thefc  iflands  are 

evident  marks  of  their  having  been 

a  wooded  country.      In  the  parifh  of 

St  /x  ndrew  in  the  Orkneys,  in  North 

Mavcn,  and  even   in   Foula   in    the 

'Shetl.i'ids,    often    large    tracts    arc 

'difcovcrcd  filled  with  the  remains  of 

'largt   trees,  which  are  ufually  found 

after  fome  violent  #empcll  hath  blown 

away  the  incumbent  ftrata  of  fand  or 

gravel   with  which  they  have  been 

covered.     They  arc  lodged  in  a  mo- 


■ 

rafly  ground,  and  often  io  feet  be- 
neath the  peat.  Some  (land  m  the 
pofition  in  which  they  grew  ;  others 
lie  horizontally,  and  all  the  fame 
way,  as  if  they  had  either  been  blown 
down,  or  overturned  by  a  partial  de- 
luge. Yet  at  prefent  no  kind  of 
wood  can  be  made  to  grow ;  and  even 
the  lowett  and  moft  common  fhrub  is 
cultivated  with  the  grcateft  difficulty. 
The  hazel,  the  herbaceous,  reticula- 
ted, creeping,  and  common  willow, 
are  the  only  lhrubs  of  the  ifland,  and 
thofe  are  fcattered  with  a  fparing 
hand.  I  (hall,  in  another  place,  con- 
fidcr  the  decreafe  of  vegetation  in 
this  northern  progrefs. 

*  The  great  quantity  of  turf  whick 
Providence  hath  bellowed  on  all 
thefe  iflands,  excepting  Sanda,  is  ano- 
ther proof  of  the  abundance  of  tree* 
and  other  vegetables,  long  fince  loft 
from  the  furface.  The  application 
of  this  huntus  vegetabiiis  for  the 
purpofe  of  fuel,  is  faid  to  have  been 
firft  taught  the  natives  by  Einar,  a 
Norwegian,  furnamed  from  that  cir- 
cumilance,  Torf-?inar9  Einar  de  Ce- 
fpite.  Had  he  lived  in  Greece,  he 
could  not  have  efcaped  deification  for 
fo  ufefal  a  difcovery/ 


An  Inquiry  into  the  Fine  Arts.    By  Thomas  Robertson,  Minifler  of  Dal* 
n$eny9  and  F.  R.  S.  E.   VoL  J.  +to.     London*  Stracban  and  CadelL 


,rFHE  object  of  our  author,  in  the 
J-     prefent  inquiry,  is  to  invefligate 

the  caufeb  of  tlu-  plcafure  ariiing  from 
"■what  has  been  called  the  Tine  Arts. 
"And  in  order  to  afecrtain  thefc 
'cauies,  he  propofis,  in  the  firft  place, 

to  lay  down  the    fads   in   each  of 

them. 

Before   entering   on  the    fubject, 

however,  he   thinks  it   neceflary  to 
-  difcuf3  the  <|utltion  fo  frequently  a- 

gitated.  Whether  that  pleafure  arifes 
'  From  their  being  merely  imitative  ? 
.Having  given  his  reafons  for  think- 
ing that  imiiat'm  fcaa  no U\k \&  \k 


confidered  as  the  principle  of  the  fine 
arts,  he  proceeds  to  lay  down  the 
plan  he  propofes  to  follow  in  this  in- 
quiry. 

As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  6ne 
arts,  Mr  Roberfon  propofes  to  divide 
them  into  fuch  as  make  an  impreffioo 
chiefly  on  the  body,  and  fuch  as  snake 
an  imprcfllon  chiefly  on  the  mind.  Un- 
der the  firft  he  comprehends  thofe  that 
refer  to  the  ear  and  the  eye.  That 
part  which  refers  to  the  ear  will  be 
employed  upon  mufic  wu&Jfcadi  *T 
jpeeck  he  means  fp9ke*nlm*gaip%  * 
oJ&\T^ii£hcd  from  cUqucoce  vfrpt- 
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ttityy  on 'the  one  hand,  and  grammar 
on  the  other.  The  part  which  re* 
fers  to  the  eye  has  to  treat  of  light, 
colour S)  ol  figure  and  of  proportion. 
And  here  the  theories  of  architeclure, 
paintings  fcu/pture,  gardening,  and 
dance  1  are  to  be  confidered.  The 
arts  that  regard  the  other  fenfes  are  to 
be  inquired  into  in  an  appendix  to 
•thefe  two  parts. 

The  doctrines  of  eloquence  and 
poetry  lie  in  the  part  which  refers  to 
mind. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
author  propofes  to  treat  his  fubject, 
we  leave  him  to  fpeak  for  himfelf. . 

*  There  have  been  chiefly  two 
modes  of  delivering  the  theory  of 
the  arts  we  fpeak  of.  The  one  has 
given  rules,  propo  fit  ions,  and  pro- 
blems ;  has  taught  how  to  read  and 
fpeak,  rather  than  how  to  under- 
ftand ;  and  has  employed,  as  if  in 
preference,  an  abftrufe  and  technical 
ilyle.  Afield  dreary  and  thorny; 
avoided,  rather  than  courted,  by  the 
feet  of  men.  The  other  has  been 
more  inviting  ;  it  has  added,  by  way 
of  example,  a  description  of  poems, 
pictures,  buildings,  and  other  fine 
productions.  But  neither  of  the 
two  is  what  we  would  afpire  at ;  for 
neither  of  them  invefligates  a  theory, 
diilinguifhes  a  tafte,  gives  a  hi  (lory, 
nor  marks  an  influence  upon  man- 
kind. Thefe,  and  fuch  general 
points,  we  would  wi(h  undertaken, 
and  addreffed,  in  liberal  writing,  to 
the  learned  at  large ;  leaving  it  dill 
incumbent  upon  individuals  to  pufh 
particular  and  minute  inquiries  into 
whichfoevcr  of  the  fine  arts  they  may 
have  chofen  to  cultivate,  from  profef- 
Hon,  or  from  choice.  This  is  a  plan, 
which,  without  derogating  from  any 
other,  might  be  termed  the  high  eft ; 
and  which  breathes  the  fpirit  of  a 
fine  art  itfelf.' 

Such  is  the  plan  which  the  author 
has  announced  to  the  public  ;  and  of 
which  a  very  fmall  portion  is  in  the 
prefeot  volume  fubmitted  to  their 


confidcration.  Whether  he  has  Cue- 
cteded  in  the  execution,  fo  far  as  he 
has  hitherto  proceeded,  it  is  now  our 
duty  to  inquire. 

The  fcience  of  mufic,  the  fubj<<9t 
of  the  prefent  volume,  lias  at  all 
times  been  wrapped  in  much  obfeu- 
rity :  And  numerous  as  the  books 
are  which  have  been  written  up- 
on it,  we  know  not  one  which  can 
alone  convey  to  an  inquirer  an  in- 
telligible account  of  the  theory  of 
malic.  It  is  from  confultt'ng  a  num- 
ber of  thefe,  and  by  fupplying  fronsi 
one  the  deficiencies  of  another,  that 
we  are  enabled,  after  much  labour, 
to  comprehend  the  intricacies  of  a> 
fcience,  which,  from  the  want  of  pro- 
per afli  (la  nee,  has  hitherto  been  ren- 
dered almoft  totally  inaccefiible. 

Mr  Robertfon,  fenfible  of  thefe 
difadvantages,  has  given  in  his  firft 
chapter  a  theory  of  modem  mufic  % 
and,  aware  of  the  difficulties  hitherto 
attendant  upon  the  fubjec"r.,  he  has 
endeavoured  to  obviate  them  as  far 
as  the  nature  of  it  will  permit.  Inr 
itfelf  it  is  confefTedly  difficult  and 
dark  ;  but  we  think  our  author  has 
fucceeded  in  making  it  more  intelli- 
gible than  any  per  Ion  who  has  for- 
merly written  on  the  fubject 

Mr  Rpbertfon  firft  enters  into  am 
invefligation  of  the  caufes  and  nature 
of  found  ;  and  having  diftinguilhed  it 
into  noife  and  mufic al found ',  he  pro- 
ceeds to  inquire  into  the  modifica- 
tions of  mufical  found;  which  he  de- 
termines to  be  three,  force%  polifh* 
and  time. 

We  bejieve  every  one  will  admit 
the  firfl  of  thefe,  the  forte  and  pi  an* 
of  mulicians,  as  a  modification  of  muuV 
cal  found.  But  we  imagine  there  are 
very  few  who  will,  like  our  author, 
think  it  is  capable  of  being  meafured 
in  any  other  way,  than  by  the  terms 
already  ufedin  ihesLrt9ofcre/cendo,/brtet 
&c.  and  wearedifpofed,  inoppofitiontQ 
Mr  Robertfoa'8  fentirnents,  to  believe 
the  attempt  to  be  wholly  impraclicable* 
The  polijb  of  Co>uv&  vtfeis&Vt  «** , 
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author  to  have  been  barely  mentioned 
by  former  writers,  but  never  to  have 
been  treated  of  bv  anv  of  them,  either 
ancient  or  modern.  We  do  not  appre- 
hend it  would  have  been  any  great 
lofs  to  the  mufical  world,  had  it  never 
been  treated  of  at  all. 

This  quality  of  found,  which  he  has 
called  polijby  fpeaking  relatively,  has 
been  termed  rough  or  fmz-oth.  It  i», 
according  to  our  author,  capable  of 
a  great  number  of  degrees  ;  as  hard, 
roughs  harjh  ;  J'*/'/*  w/kdiout,  Jiv???. 
£ven  the  re  he  thinks  may  be  mea- 
fured.  But  if  the  degrees  of  low 
3md  loud  are  incapable  of  mcnfurn- 
tion,  tbofe  of  p'ltjh  mud  certainly 
be  equally  lb.  Our  aMthor's  idcai  of 
this  quality,  which  he  feem-  to  think 
forms    the    vcrv    elR-nce    of  mufical 
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found,  appear  to  be  extremely  con- 
fufed.    In  one  place,  he  talk1;  of  it  as 
fcf  the  greatcft  confluence :   in  an- 
other, after  endeavouring  to  invtfti- 
gate  the  caufes  of  it,  he  fays,  *  On 
the  fuppofition,   however,  that    the 
caufes  of  polifli   could  be  precifely 
found  out,  the  advantage  to  practice 
might   never  become  great  ;    for  it 
might  be  extremely  difficult  to  ac- 
quire the  quality  itfelf  if  nature  had 
not  given  it,  and  almoft  impofiihlc 
to  mark  its  degrees.'      In  fhort,  he 
feems  to  have  no  precife  idea  of  what 
he  himfelf  means   by    the  polifh  of 
mufical  found,  which   he    wifhes  to 
introduce  as  a  quality  hitherto  little 
attended  to,  though  of  confiderable 
confequence  in  the  thcoiy  of  mufic. 
■    Timet  the  third  quality  of  mufical 
found,  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  actually   meafurcd  ;    and    being 
thus  brought  fo  abfolutely  under  our 
power,  has  been  modified  in  fo  many 
ways,  and  fubjcltcd  to  fo  many  ar- 
rangements, that  it  has  given  rife  to 
a  huge  and  complex  fyftem  of  rides. 

*  Time    (according   to   our    au- 
thor) naturally  falls  into  two  divi- 
fions:  the  time  that  vtany  undula- 
tion! occupy,  and  the  time  that  one 
vkiuktion  occupies.    The  Ulttt  4L* 


▼ifion  has  been  diftinguiihcd  by  the 
feparaie  name  of  tnnef  while  the  for- 
mer has  continued  under  the  genera! 
name  of  time  ;  and  in  thefe  fenfes, 
the  two  terms  fhall  henceforth  be 
ufed.  Let  t he; reader  only  keep  in 
his  mind,  what  mav  be  of  icrvice  af- 
tei wards  to  remember,  that  tune  is 
nothing  elfe  but  lime.' 

After  difc tiding  the  fubjcA  of 
time,  which  is  either  relative  or  ah  fo- 
late, our  author  proceeds  to  that  of 
tune,  in  which  the  fcale  of  mufic 
falls  to  be  conlidcrtd.  We  are  forry 
the  limits  of  our  work  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  enter  at  length  into  the 
coniidtration  of  this  part  of  our  au- 
thor's f  ubjeft.  We  mall  only  in  ge- 
neral obferve,  that  he  has  explained 
better  than  any  other  we  have  met 
with  the  two  modes  in  modern  mu- 
fic, arifing  from  the  major  and  minor 
third — the  diatonic  feale,  and  the  fe- 
rn i tonic  fcale,  or  temperament  of  the 
diatonic :  and  he  has  here,  with  much 
knowledge  of  the  fubje&,  treated 
the  queftion,  Whether  fuch  tem- 
perament has  been  of  advantage  to 
mufic  ? 

On  his  account  of  compofition  and 
modulation,  our  author  has  beftowed 
much  pains  ;  and  though'we  perceive 
nothing  new,  yet  we  find  much  in- 
formation brought  into  one  point  of 
view.  In  this  part  of  his  work,  he 
takes  occafion  to  make  fomc  obfer- 
vations  on  a  qucftion  often  treat- 
ted  by  fpeculative  writers,  Whether 
harmony  or  melody  arc  preferable? 
Thefe  we  (hall  give  in  his  own  words. 

*  There  feems  little  doubt,  if  we 
fpeak  of  mankind  in  general,  that 
melody  is  to  them  almoft  the  whole 
of  mufic.  Not  that  harmony  wants 
charms ;  for  (he  has  charms,  and  fbH 
more  powerful  than  thofe  of  melody; 
but  ftudy  and  pains  are  required  to 
underliand  them.  Harmony  h  the 
amufement  of  the  learned  and  of  the 
few :  Melody,  that  voice  which  aa* 
tions  hear  and  obey. 

\ ^Vct  why  toft  mufic  tech  tW*4 
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aft  (<d)b  filings,  dnd  at  war  within  lt- 
felf  ?  It  is  not  nature  that  has  oppo- 
sed melody  and  harmony  to  one  ano- 
ther :  for  what  elfe  is  harmony,  but 
melody  llrengthened  and  embellifhed; 
all  its  notes  uniting  to  form  one  note 
in  perfect  beauty  ?  Harmony  is  hence, 
uuquefiionably,  the  moil  perfeft  and 
excellent  mufic.     Why   then  has  it 
not  been  preferred  by  all  mankind  ? 
The  anfwer  is  too  plain  :  It  is  almofl 
impofiible  to  produce  harmony.  That 
flricl:  and  precious  unity  we  hare  been 
fpcaking  of,  can  hardly  be  maintain- 
ed by  all  the  art  of  man  ;  one  part 
is  out  of  tune  to  another;  one  inftru- 
ment   drowns  another;   or,  what  is 
worfl,  and  not  the  lcaft  frequent,  the 
compofition  itfclf  wants  unity.     All 
theie  caufes  fo  often  concurring,  no 
wonder  harmony  lofes   her  power  : 
that  power,  which,  when  in  a  happy 
moment   (he   attains,  becomes  more 
.than  magic  upon  the  hearer;  lifting 
him  up  from  earth  to  heaven.     Even 
rive   different  founds  of  inftruments 
and  of  voices,  is  enough  to  di(lrac\ 
an  ear  unaccullomed  to  a  concert ; 
And  to  make  the  fin  eft:  piece  unintel- 
ligible. It  is  required,  that  the.hcarer 
be  learned  ;  and  alfo,  that  he  come 
prepared  ;  that  is,  have  contracted  an 
artificial  deafnefs  to  bad  harmony. 
The  objections  again  (I  harmony  are 
thus  chiefly  againft  the  performance 
of  harmony  ;    for,  otherwife,  fiudy 
and  experience  would  foon  lead  on  the 
hearer  to  undcrftand  and  to  enjoy  it. 
The   fame  ftudy  is  required  in  the 
other  arts.     We  do  not  fo  readily 
underftand  an  epic  poem,  as  we  do 
an  ode  or  a  paftoral ;   yet  an  epic 
poem  is  the  mailer-piece  of  poetry  : 
and  a  well-performed  concert  is  the 
higheft  pleafure  which  mufic  can  con- 
vey to  the  ear  of  man.' 

Oar  author  having  difcufTed  the 
theory  of  modern  mufic,  proceeds  in 
his  fecond  chapter  to  confider  that  of 
ancient  mafic.  In  this  branch  of 
his  fubje&,  the  moft  intricate  and 
ebfeure    of  any,    he    has   difplay- 


td  much  erudition  5  and  his  ac+ 
count  of  the  nature  of  the  mufic  of 
antiquity,  has  at  lcaft  great  appear* 
ance  of  plaulibility.  It  would,  we  are 
afraidt  afford  little  entertainment  to 
the  generality  of  our  readers  to  enter 
upon  this  fubjedt ;  and  fuch  of  them 
as  might  receive  amufement  from  it* 
will  probably  wifh  to  confult  the 
work  itfelf :  we  (hall  only  obfervc* 
that  our  author  is  decided  in  his  opi- 
nion, that  harmony  or  mufic  in  parts 
was  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

To  this  third  chapter,  Mr  Robert- 
fon  has  given  the  title  of  Speculations m 
Mufic.  He  here  examines  the  fyftema 
of  Rameau  and  Tartini,  on  which  he 
has  made  many  judicious  and  perti- 
nent obfervations ;  and  from  what  he 
has  faid  on  the  fubjec\,  he  concludes* 
«  That  the  principle  of  mufical  fenti- 
ment  is  of  a  mixed  nature  ;  ft  an  ding 
partly  upon  numbers,  and  partly  upon 
the  ears.'  In  this  chapter  he  has  alfo 
given  an  account  of  an  EfTay  oft 
Tune,  by  Mr  Maxwell,  lately  pub* 
liihed  ;  of  which  he  fpeaks  very  fa* 
vourably,  and  not  more  fo  than  it 
well  deferves. 

From  the  hiftory  of  mufic  given 
by  our  author,  which  occupies  the 
remaining  chapters  of  this  volume* 
we  have  received  no  information  which 
former  hiftories  have  not  conveyed  to 
us  in  a  more  captivating  form.  For* 
although  he  has  evidently  fpared 
no  pains  ta  collect  all  poflible  in- 
formation upon  the  fubje&,  and  al- 
though he  feems  indeed  perfectly  ma* 
fter  of  every  part  of  it,  impartiality 
obliges  us  to  fay,  that  in  many  in* , 
fiances  he  has  conveyed  his  thought! 
to  the  public  in  a  language  (b  intri- 
cate and  involved,  fo  figurative  and 
fo  affected,  that  it  requires  no  com- 
mon degree  of  attention  to  be  able 
to  comprehend  his  meaning  on  a  firft 
perufal.  The  theory  of  mufic  is  no 
doubt  an  abftrufe  fubjecl,  and  % 
confiderable  degree  of  addrefs  w  cer- 
tainly requifite  to  treat  it  with  tabt<» 
rablc  pcrfgiCAUVj.    tuX  "  *\x^*&* 
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'  Rytlimus  was  not  in  t 
eyes  a  dry  abflraft  piece  of  ar: 
nwtic  i  but  a  human  being,  wait 
in  the  ttwatrc.  They  law  his  b 
Hnd  his  limbs  ;  maikcd  his  var 
gait ;  nnw  {talking  in  pomp  ;  i 
tripping  in  play  ;  now  moving  I 
wily  along,  in  grief,  and  pain, 
melancholy.  He  hummed,  in 
mean  while,  a  fong  ;  the  fecom 
part. 

Again,  'Rythmilsia  iftniml 
ing  on,  without  any  certain  U 
and  carried  forward  alfo,  in 
cuurfe,  in  the  mode  of  its  »ai 
genera  and  fpecin,  without  any 
tain  law. 

And  '  the  mufician  watches 


the  I 


i,  till  he  obferve  fume  cei 


portion  ot  it,  which,  from  its  lei 
andordcr,iE  fuited  to  his  purpofe: 
on  which  he  cull  it  out  of  the  ftn 
*  Beauty  dwells  over  the  b* 
ning  of  the  arts ;  and  when,  in  a 
'imn,  the  ohilofouhcr  lets  af;d< 
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'  We  (Kail  conclude  our  remarks  up* 
on  this  work,  which  in  other  refpe&s 
well  deferves  the  attention  of  every 
lover  of  mufic,  with  Mr  Robert*- 
Con's  character  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Kelly  as  a  compofcr. 

«  It  has  only  to  be  added,  that, 
to  that  fame  period  in  which  the  o- 
ther  great  men  of  Scotland  have  ap- 
peared, it  has  been  referved  to  pro- 
duce the  greateft  fecular  mufician  in 
his  line,  in  the  Britifh  iflands,  the 
late  Earl  of  Kelly.     In  hid  works, 
the  fervidum  ingtnlum  of  his  country 
burfts  forth  ;  and  elegance  is  mingled 
with  fire.     From  the  Angular  ardour 
and  impetuofity  of  his  temperament, 
joined  to  his  German  education  under 
the  celebrated  Stamitz,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  German  overture  or  fym- 
phony,  confiding  of  a  grand  chorus 
of  violins  and  wind-inftruments,  was 
in  its  high  eft  vogue,  this  great  com- 
pofcr has  employed  himfelf  chiefly 
upon  fymphmies,  but  in  a  flyle  pecu- 
liar to  himfelf.     While  others  pleafe 
and  amufe,  it  is  his  province  to  roufe, 
and  alraoft  overfet  his  hearer.  Loud- 
nefs,  rapidity,  enthufiafm,  announce 


the  Earl  of  Kelly.  His  harmonies 
are  acknowledged  to  be  accurate  and 
ingenious  ;  admirably  calculated  for 
the  effe&  in  view,  and  difcovering  * 
thorough  knowledge  in  mufic.  From 
fome  fpecimens  which  he  has  given, 
it  appears  that  his  talents  were  not  li- 
mited to  a  fingle  flyle ;  and  wljich  has 
made  his  admirers  regret  that  he  did 
not  apply  himfelf  to  a  greater  varie- 
ty of  fubje&s.  He  is  faid  to  have 
compofed  only  one  fong  ;  but  that, 
an  excellent  one.  What  appears  to 
have  been  fmgularly  peculiar  to  this 
mufician,  is  what  may  be  called  the 
velocity  of  his  talents;  by  which  he 
compofed  whole  pieces  of  the  moft 
excellent  mufic  in  one  night's  timei 
Part  of  his  works  is  (till  unpublifhed  ; 
and  not  a  little  is  probably  loft.  Be- 
ing always  remarkably  fond  of  a  con- 
cert of  wind  instruments,  whenever 
he  met  with  a  good  band  of  them, 
he  was  feized  with  a  fit  of  competi- 
tion, and  wrote  pieces  in  the  mo- 
ment, which  he  gave  away  to  the 
performers,  and  never  faw  again; 
and  thefe,  in  his  own  judgment,  were 
the  beft  he  ever  compofed.9 


The  Book  ofPfalms  in  Metre  ;  from  the  Original.    London,  fold  by  J.Johnfom^ 

St  Paul9 j  Church  yard 


AS  the  verfified  pfalms  of  David 
are  fo  univerfally  ufed  in  pub- 
lic worfhip,  it  muft  be  a  matter  of 
the  utmoft  confequence,  that  a  ver- 
fion  of  them,  adapted  to  the  common 
tunes  of  our  facred  mufic,  and  in  a 
flyle  correct  and  dignified,  fhould  be 
compofed  for  this  purpofe.  Several 
verfions  indeed  have  been  thus  defign- 
ed,  and  received  into  general  ufe; 
but  no  perfon  of  a  well-informed 
tafle  can  be  much  fatisfied  with  any 
one  that  has  hitherto  appeared  in 
Englifh.  Incorre&nefs  and  vulga- 
rity, or  quaintnefs  and  puerile  conceit, 
are  glaringly  difplayed  in  all  the 
tranfiations  which  are  now  CQinmoBly 


ufed :  and  a  verfion,  fuch  at  it  ought 
to  be,  plain  and  perfpicuous,  equally 
removed  from  mflicity  and  affe&ed 
refinement ;  with  dignity  to  pleafe 
the  beft  judges,  and  Simplicity  to  be 
relifhed  and  underflood  by  the  mul- 
titude ;  is  yet,  notwithftanding  all 
our  improvements  in  elegant  compo* 
fition,  ardently  defi red  by  every  lover 
of  religion  and  literature.— It  is  ge- 
nerally thought  by  perfons  of  half- 
form 'd  tafle,  who  are  far  the  greateft 
number,  that  the  pfalms  of  Tate  and 
Brady  are  fufficiently  elegant,  fimple, 
and  fublime  ;  but  whoever  has  a  juft 
conception  of  the  {implicit^  %xACsS- 
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thcfc  devotional  writings  of  David, 
will  be  exceedingly  difappointed  if  he 
expect  to  find  thcfc  qualities  confpi- 
cuous  in  his  ver fillers,  for  which  they 
feem  to  have  no  adequate  talents  or 
juft  tafle.     Yet  this  verfion  contains 
many  elegant  paffages,  and  generally 
fhows  very  confiderable  merit,  when 
the  fubject  is  the  iimplc  enunciation 
of  moral  truth  ;  but  when  it  becomes 
abrupt,  fplcndid,  and  fuhlime,  which 
is  very  often  the  cafe  with  the  Pfal- 
uiiit,  it  then  falls  into  puerility  or 
bombait.     With  regard  to  the  para- 
phrafc  of  Dr  Watts  (for  it  16  by  no 
means  a  tranflation),whieli  is  ufed  by 
the  Diffenters  in  England,  it   is  -fo 
difguifed  and  mctamorphofed,  that 
we  fee  very  little  of  David,  or  the 
fpirit  of  his  religion  or  compoiition. 
It  is  a  kind  of  patch-work  between 
Judaifm    and    Chriitiauity ;  leaning 
lometimcs  to  the  une  and  fom dimes 
to  the  other;  blending,  in  heteroge- 
neous mixture,  the  temporary  tenets 
regarding  the  jewiih  nation  with  the 
univerfal    precepts    of    Chriftianity. 
If  we  are  to  uic  the  pfalms  of  Da- 
vid, we  fliouid  take  them  as  they  are, 
jas  the  infpired  word  of  God,  with- 
out vainly  and  prcfumptuoufly  endea- 
vouring to  alter  or  improve   them. 
And  if  this  pious  and  ingenious  au- 
thor wanted  to  compofe  evangelical 
pfalms  for  the  ufe  of  the  churches, 
he  ihould  have  confined  himft.lf  to 
paraphrafes  from  the  books  of  the 
New  Teftament,  to  plain  and  prac- 
tical truths ;  for  which  his  natural  ge- 
nius feems  to  lead  him  more  directly, 
than  to  tranflate,  with  juft  ice,  the  e- 
minently  devout  and  (ublimc  Pfalmift 
of  Ifracl. 

The  p&lros  of  Sternhold  and  Hop- 
kins have  been  long  univerfally  known 
as  the  conftant  butt  uf  ridicule;  their 
iiyle  is  fo  vulgar  and  obfolete  (ex- 
cepting a  very  few  paflages,  which 
.are  indeed  wooderfuliyfublime),  that 
vc  may  conlider  them  as  below  critl- 
x//m. 

The  only  other  vtruorv  in  qwnb&u 
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ufe  is  that  which  it  chiefly  followed 
by  our  author  in  this  new  work,  a&4 
what  is  ufed  by  the  church  of  Scot- 
land. It  is  more  iimple,  litem!,  and 
more  in  the  fpirit  of  the  original, 
than  any  other  yet  mentioned  ;  but 
throughout  the  whole  there  are 
fcarcely  three  iianzas  together,  whtrc 
a  reader  of  ordinary- tall e  and  ac- 
quaintance with  Engiiih  verfe  will 
not  be  offended  by  the  homeliueU  aad 
harfhnefs  of  the  ftyle  and  yeifmca- 
tion.  That  this  was  at  length  reme- 
died, we  were  led  to  hope  when  we 
faw  this  new  translation  advertifed  «s 
an  improvement  on  the  old  one. 
Whether  we  have  any  rcafon  to 
congratulate  the  public  upon  thefe 
improvements,  may  be  judged  of 
from  the  following  fpecimco,  where 
the  trail  Ha  tor  had  a  fair  opportunity 
oi  ihowing  the  great c ft  beauty  and 
magnificence  of  iiyle* 

PSALM     VIII. 

HOW  excellent  in  nil  the  earth, 
LORD,  cm  LOR  I),  is  thy  Name! 
V\  in*  hrtrt  iliv  Gl.»rv  fet  oil  high. 
Above  the  (tarry  frame. 

From  br.hes  audXuckiings  mouths  'then 
the  llrcrg'h  or  prailc  ordain ,         (didlt 
The  rasing,  frif-avei:£ing  foe, 
t.»  quiet,  and  rcltiain. 

When  I  hchold  thy  heavens  high, 

the  work  thy  fingers  made  ; 
The  mwn,  an.J  ll.ir*,  all  trim'd  by  Thee , 

f.nd  orderly  array'd  : 

O,  what  is  wretched  man,  that  Thau 
i'f  h.m  fhould'ft  mindful  be! 

The  ion  of  earthy  man,  that  he 
is  v ili ted  by  Thee  ! 

For  Thou  a  little  lower  him 

haft  than  the  angels  m.ide; 
W:ih  gl»ry,  and  with  dignity, 

Thou  crowned  had  his  head. 

l.oi  d,  of  thy  hand-  works  Thou  him  mat'ft 

all  at  bis  feet  did'ft  lay, 
Hath  Iheep  and  ojcen,  and  the  beifti 
that  in  the  field  do  (tray  : 

The  fowl  and  fifli,  of  th'air  and  Tea ; 

all  patting  through  the  fame  : 
How  excellent  in  all  the  earth, 

LORD,  our  LORD,  is  thy  natal 

The  ftyle  and  veriificmUqBjnclKr 
hut  ?ery  ill  failed  to  the  i$gpaKf4 

ike 
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ibjed,  or  the  high  poetical  fpi- 
the  original ;  and  yet  a  piece 
perior  merit  is  fcarcely  to  be 
.  in  the  whole  work, 
lat  fmoothnefs  and  fimplicity 
i  ought  to  diftinguifh  the  ftyle 
Imody  fitted  for  public  ufe,  may 
fome  unexperienced  writers 
ne,  that  it  is  eafy  in  the  com* 
jn  and  attainable  by  almoftany 


ut  fibi  quivis 


ec  idem :  ludct  mull  urn,  fruftraque  la* 
borer, 
ns  idem*  Hon* 

this  is  remarkably  the  cafe  with 
1  to  pfalmody,  the  attempts  of 
reneral  Aflembly  for  more  than 
a  century  to  improve  it,  and 
rry  imperfect  ftate  in  which  it 
"mains  in  this  country,  are  a  fuf- 
L  proof.  The  colled  ion  of  tranf- 
s  and  paraph rafes  at  laft  pub* 
by  the  aflembly,  is,  upon  the 


whole,  one  of  the  belt  adapted  to 
the  purpofe  that  has  yet  appeared  in 
Englifh,  but  it  is  exceedingly  un- 
equal. In  feveral  of  the  pieces,  the 
hand  of-a  mailer  is  ftrongly  marked  t 
and  the  heart  is  lifted  for  a  little  to 
the  warmth  and  fublime  of  harmony 
and  devotion ;  but  foon  and  unex- 
pectedly is  its  rapture  damped  by  the 
interpolation  of  the  moft  flat,  un- 
mufical,  and  infipid  paflages,  which 
huddled  together  make  very  motely 
performances  of  many  of  them. 

The  hymns  of  Addifon  fubjoincd 
to  this  collection  are.  the  bed  models 
for  this  kind  of  compofition  ;  and  it 
mud  ever  be  regretted  that  he  did  not 
live  to  verfify  the  pfalms  as  he  in- 
tended ;  becaufe,  from  the  fpecimen, 
he  has  left  in  thefe  odes,  it  appears 
that  he  luckily  (truck  the  true  chords 
of  that  heavenly  harp  to  which  the 
fongs  of  religion  mould  be  fung. 


'be  Dean  <?/*  Badajoz.     (Tranjlated  and  Attend  fmm  the  Spanifh). 


£  dean  of  the  cathedral  of  Badajoz 
rat  himfelf  alone  more  learned  Chan 
i  dolors'  of  Salamanca ;  and  you 
add  thofe  of  Conimbra  and  Alcala 
Ac  understood  all  the  lun<;uages  both 
nd  living;  he  was  matter  of  every 
b"th  human  and  divine  :  hut  he  had 
fortune  (o  be  ignoraur  of  magic,  and 
*  could  coniole  him  for  this  minfor- 
He  was  informed  that  there  dwell  in 
y  of  Toledo  a  very  fltilful  magician, 
lame  was  Don  Torrihio.  He  imme-» 
orders  one  of  his  be  ft  mules  to  be 
;  he  depjrts  for  Toledo,  and  alights 
loor  of  a  mean-looking  ho  ufe,  where 
eat  man  lodged.  Mailer  Magician, 
,  addrcfliiig  him,  I  am  the  Dean  of 
:.  The  puilofopheis  of  Spain  do 
honour  to  call  me  their  matter  ;  trot 
to  afk  of  yon  a  title  Oill  more  glo- 
hat  of  your  fcholar.  Deign  to  mi- 
:  in  the  mytteiies  of  your  art ;  and 
upon  an  acknowledgment  worthy  of 
efit,  and  worthy  of  its  author. 
Torrihio  was  not  very  polite,  though 
ted  him  fell  upon  living  with  the  bed 
iy  in  the  lower  regions.  He  told  the 
rhac  he  aught  look  clfewhcre  fin*  « 
LM°J. 


matter  of  magic ;  that  for  his  part  he  wag 
tired  of  a  trade  in  which  he  had  gained  no- 
thing but  compliments  and  promifes  ;  and 
that  be  would  no  longer  dlfgracc  the  occulc 
feiences,  by  prcttituting  them  to  the  un- 
grateful. To  the  ungrateful!  exclaimed  the 
Dean  :  What!  my  Lord  Don  Torrihio,  you 
have  found  men  ungrateful !  and  will  you  be 
fo  unjutt  as  to  include  me  with  fuch  mon- 
tters  He  then  began  to  pour  forth  hit 
whole  ttock  of  moral  fayings  and  maaumi 
of  gratitude;  he  dwelt  in  the  moft  affec- 
tionate tone,  and  with  an  air  of  the  greatcft 
fincerity,  upon  all  ihofe  fentiments  of  ho- 
nour which  his  memory  could  furniih  htm  I 
in  a  word,  he  fpoke  fo  well,  that,  after  ha- 
ving thought  a  moment,  the  forcercr  con* 
feflcd  that  he  could  refufe  nothing  to  a 
gentleman  who  could  repeat  fo  many  fine 
pafTages.  Jacinth  a,  fays  he  to  his  houfc- 
keeper,  you  will  put  two  partridges  on  the 
fpic ;  1  hope  the  Dean  will  do  me  the  ho- 
nour to  fop  here.  At  the  fame  time,  he 
takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  leads  him  iuto 
his  clofct.  There  he]  touches  his  forcheadr 
muttering  at  the  fame  time  thefe  three  ray* 
fterioui  words,  whkh  we  befecchthe  rcade* 
wR  to  ferati  4t>jcltU*i  SiJtajTW  *  <>%** 
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grbvf.  'Then,  without  any  other  prepara- 
tion!, he  begins  to  explain  to  him,  with 
grcit  prccifion,  the  introductory  parts  of  the 
conjuring  book. 

The  new  fcholar  lidened  with  a  degree  of 
attention  that  fcarcely  permitted  him  to 
breathe,  when  Jacintha  ente>ed  in  a  hurry, 
followed  by  a  little  mart,  whole  boots  reach- 
ed his  middle,  and  who  was  befpattered  up 
Co  the  moulders.  This  man  defired  to  fpeak 
with  the  Dean  upon  an  affair  of  the  utmoft 
importance.  He  was  the  poftilion  of  his 
uncle  the  bifliop  of  Badajoz,  who  had  been 
Rut  exprefs  after  him,  and  who  had  rode 
poft  al!  the  way  to  Toledo,  wfhout  beirg 
able  to  orcrtake  him  :  he  came  with  the 
Acws,  that,  fome  hours  after  his  departure, 
xliy  Lord  Bilhop  had  had  an  attack  of  the 
apoplexy  fo  violent,  that  the  mod  Fatal  con- 
sequences were  to  be  dreaded.  The  Dean 
feedowed  a  hearty  enrfe,  quite  low,  how- 
ever, and  without  fcandal,  npon  the  difeafe, 
the  lick  man,  and  the  mefiengcr;  who  had 
really,  all  three  of  them,  chofeu  the  mod 
unlucky  moment  in  the  world.  He  got  rid 
of  the  poftilion,  by  telling  him  to  return 
quickly  to  Badajoz,  and  that  he  would  not 
fail  foon  to  follow  him  ;  after  which  the 
kflon  was  refumed,  as  if  there  had  been 
neither  uncles  nor  apoplexies  cxiding. 

Some  days  afterwards  frefh  news  arrived 
from  Badajoz ;  but  this  new*  was  worth  the 
hearing.  The  chief  finder  and  two  old  ca- 
nons came  to  notify  to  the  Dean,  that  his 
ancle, "the  very  reverend  Bifhop,  had  gone 
to  receive  in  heaven  the  reward  of  his  vir- 
tues ;  that  the  chapter,  canonicalry  iflcm- 
bled,  had  elected  him  to  fill  the  vac  nt 
chair ;  and  that  they  befecched  him  to  come 
and  confofe,  by  his  pre/ence,  the  chinch  of 
Badajoz,  his  new  fpoufc.  Don  Torribio, 
who  was  prefcnt  at  this  harangue  of  the  cle- 
putie?,  took  advantage  of  tlrs  upporluirty 
like  a  man  of  experience.  He  took  the  u.-w 
Uifhop  afide;  and,  after  a  little  complin. mt 
iu i ted  to  theprcfent  circunillaiiccs,  told  him, 
that  he  had  a  fun  called  Don  Benjamin, 
whom  nature  had  endowed  with  abiii.ies  as 
well  as  good  difpofitions ;  but  in  whom  he 
had  difcovcred  no  Ulte  nor  talents  for  the 
occult  fciences :  that  having  refolved  to 
make  a  good  pried  of  him,  he  had  fuccccd- 
cd,  thank  heaven,  in  this  pious  deiign ;  and 
that  he  had  the  plea  lure  to  hear  his  dear  (on 
named  as  the  mo  ft  exemplary  of  all  the 
clergy  of  Toledo :  in  (hurt,  that  lie  mod 
humbly  begged  his  Grace  to  rcfign  to  Dor 
Benjamin  the  deanery  of  Badajoz,  which  he 
coutd  not  hold  at  the  fume  time  with  his  bi- 
shopric. Alas  !  anfwered  the  Prelate,  with 
an  air  of  erabarraffment,  I  wilt  always  do 
-whatever  is  agree* bU  to  you;  yet  I  mutt 
tell  you,  that  I  have  a  relation,  whole  heir 
I  am,  an  old  eccUfuft'ic,  wi*  is  (pod  for  no- 


thing but  a  dean ;  and  that  if  1  do  not  give 
him  this  place,  1  mud  quarrel  with  my 
whole  family,  whom  I  love  even  to  a  degree 
of  wenkuefs.  But,  added  he,  with  a  more 
ah*Vc"ti<niate  tone,  will  not  you  come  to  Ba- 
ddjiix  ?  Can  you  be  fo  cruel  as  to  abandon 
mr,  at  the  very  time  I  begin  to  have  it  iu 
my  power  to  be  ufeful  to  you  ?  Believe  me, 
my  dear  matter,  let  us  fet  out  together,  aod 
think  of  nothing  hut  the  indrucliori  of  your 
fcholar.  Make  yourfclf  eafy  with  regard  to 
the  edablifhment  of  Don  Benjamin ;  I  take 
thit  upon  myfclf ;  and,  fooner  or  later,  1 
will  do  more  for  him  than  his  father  de- 
mands :  a  petty  deanery,  in  a  remote  corner 
of  Edremadura,  is  not  a  benefice  becoming 
the  fon  of  a  man  fnch  as  yon. 

There  was  fimony,  fay  the  canonidr,  in 
this  offer  which  the  prelate  made  tbe  magi- 
cian :  it  is  certain,  however,  that  the  bar- 
gain was  concluded,  without  the  lead  fcraple 
on  that  head  being  entertained  by  either  of 
thefe  two  fo  enlightened  men.  Don  Tor* 
ribio  followed  his  illudriou>  pupil  to  Bids* 
}oz  ;  a  fplendid  apartment  was  afllgned  him 
in  the  epifcopal  palace;  and  he  taw  himfclf 
rcfptcled  by  the  whole  diocefe,  as  the  fa- 
vourite of  my  Lord,  as  a  kind  of  grand 
vicar. 

Under  the  tuition  of  fo  able  a  mader.  the 
bifhop  of  hadijoz  made  a  rapid  progrefs  in 
the  occult  fciences.  He  applied  to  them,  in- 
deed, in  the  beginning  with  an  ardour  whi A 
appeared  execflive  :  but  he  moderated  by  de- 
grees this  fpirit  of  intemperance;  and  did 
fi»  well,  that  his  magical  Audits  did  not  in- 
trench upon  his  epifcopal  duties.  He  had 
convinced  himfclf  completely  of  a  maxim 
very  important  to  all  ecclefiallical  forccren, 
or  nuked  to  all  philosophers  and  literary 
men  ;  that  it  is  not  enough  to  attend  the 
noltunul  afTcmblies  of  magicians,  or  to  ad- 
orn their  minds  with  whatever  the  fciences 
divine  or  human  can  bellow ;  that  thri 
mud,  be  fide  i  all  dm,  teach  others  tbe  read 
to  heaven,  and  iniitll  into  the  souls  of  the 
fdirhtul  fd lutary  doctrine  and  pure  moral*. 
Con  dueling  himfelf  by  thefe  wife  maxian, 
the  learned  Prelate  foon  filled  all  Chriftev 
dom  with  the  fame  of  his  merit :  fo  that, it 
the  very  time  he  thought  lead  of  it,  he  ft* 
himfclf  named  to  the  archbitbopric  of  Com- 
pendia. 1  he  people  and  clergy  of  Bsdajot 
were,  as  you  may  well  believe,  in  the  deep- 
td  .fHillion  at  the  removal  of  to  excellent* 
pador ;  and  the  canons  of  the  cathedral,  al 
the  lad  mark  of  their  refpeel,  bellowed  sf* 
on  him  unammoufly  the  choice  of  his  ft** 
ceftur. 

Don  Torribio  was  not  alleep  to  thji  Csft* 
tal  opportunity  of  cdablKhiog  his  ft**  * 
ailed  the  bUhopric  from  the  sew  attkhV 
fbop.  The  new  ei?hbiQiop.|w3«tt  wH*> 
ahoprtc  i  bM  the  rtfUai 
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I  terms  imaginable.  His  veneration 
l  dear  m after  wai  fo  great !  he  was  fo 
d,  fo  afhamed,  to  refufe  him  a  thine 
appeared  auite  fimple!  but  how  could 
othcrwifc  r  Don  Fernanda  de  Lara, 
bleotf  Caftile,  afked  this  fame  hiuHopric 

>  natural  Ton.  Tho'  he  had  never  feen 
rd,  he  had,  he  faid,  private  obligation*- 
n  of. a  very  important  nature;  and, 
all,  very  ancient.  It  was,  therefore, 
lifjpienfable  duty  to  prefer  the  ancient 
ctor  to  the  new.  But  yet,  in  reality, 
ample  of  juftice  was  much  in  favour 
ii  Torribio  :  he  faw  by  this  what  he 

expect  when  his  turn  came,  and  his 
wild  infallibly  come  the  very  fir  ft  op- 
tity.  The  magician  had  the  goodnels 
eve  this  ftory  of  former  obligations  ; 
oiced  as  much  as  hec>uld  at  being  .(a- 
I  to  Don  Fernando.  Nothing  now 
lought  of  but  preparations  for  their 
y;  and  they  fet  out  to  fettle  at 
)ftelta.  But  it  was  fcarccly  worth 
for  trie  fhort  time  they  were  to  (lay 

In  a  few  months,  a  chamberlain  of 
pc  arrived  from  Rome,  with  a  cardi- 
al for  the  Archbifhop,  together  with 
honourable  brief,  by  which  his  Ho- 
nvited  him  to  come  to  aflift  him  with 
mfels  in  the  government  of  the  Chii- 
orld ;  permitting  him,  befides,  to  dif- 

his  mitre  in  favour  of  any  peribn  he 
• 

i  Torribio  was  nor  at  Compoitella 
he  courier  of  his  Holinefs  arrived; 
gone  to  fee  his  dear  Ton,  who  ftill  con* 
a  pricft  in  a  little  pariih  of  Toledo  : 
returned  foon;  and  at  his  return  he 
t  put  to  the  trouble  of  a/king  the  va- 
xhbilhopric.  The  Prelate  ran  to 
im  with  open  arms :  My  dear  matter, 
to  him,  1  announce  to  you  the  news 

fortuiute  circumftanccs  inftead  of 
our  fcholar  is  a  cardinal,  and  your 
1  foon  be  one,  or  I  iball  have  no  cre- 
lome.     I  was  defirous,  in  the  mean 

>  have  made  him  aichhllhop  of  Com- 
;  but  admire  his  misfortune,  or  ra- 
ne:  My  mother,  whom  we  left  at 
;,  has  written  to  me,  during  your 
,  a  cruel  letter,  which  breaks  all  my 
«.  She  is  bent  upon  giving  me  for 
Tor  the  archdeacon  of  my  former 

the  Licentiate  Don  Pablos  de  Sa- 
vho  is  her  intimate  friend  and  con- 
She  threatens  to  die  of  grief,  if  (he 
lin  nothing  for  this  dear  Father  in 
od  I  have  not  a  doubt  but  that  the 
sp  her  word*  Put  yourfeif  in  my 
ny  dear  m after :  Shall  I  bring  my 
to  her  grave?  Don  Torribio  was  not 
to  advife  parricide;  he  applauded 
lioation  of  Don  Pablos,  and  did  not 

iiwfclf  co  Wtlfstbe  ktft  idea** 


meat  again  ft  the  Prelate's  mother*  Thli 
mother,  if  the  reader  with  to  know,  wai 
a  good  fort  of  a  woman,  now  in  a  ftafe  of 
almoft  perfect  imbecillity  ;  whofe  only  com-* 
pany  washer  cat  and  her  chambermaid,- and 
who  fcarce  knew  the  name  of  her  confeiTor* 
Was  it  the  who  made  the  archbifhopric  be 
given  to  Don  Pablos?  Was  it  not  rather  "t 
young  lady  of  Oallicia,  a  relation  of  this1 
Archdeacon,  a  young  widow,  very  devout* 
as  alfo  very  handfome,  whom  my  Lord  ufat 
frequently  to  vifit  tor  his  edification  tract 
he  had  come  to  relide  at  Compoftdla? 

However  this  may  be,  Don  Torribio  fol- 
lowed his  new  Eminence  to  Rome ;  and 
Scarce  had  he  arrived  there  when  the  Pope 
died.  It  is  eafy  to  forefce  whither  this  event 
is  to  lead  us.  The  conclave  is  aflemblcd ;  all 
the  voices  of  the  facred  college  unite  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Spanifli  Cardinal :  he  is  chofen 
Pope.  After  the  ceremonies  of  his  inaugu- 
ration, Don  Torribio,  admitted  to  a  private 
audience,  v»ept  for  joy  at  ki fling  the  feet  of 
his  dear  pupil,  uhom  he  beheld  filling  with 
fuch  dignity  the  Papal  throne.  He  modeftlv 
reprefented  his  long  and  faithful  fervices;  he 
recalled  the  pr<>mi(cs  of  his  Holinefs ;  thofe 
inviolable  promifes,  which  he  had  renewed 
before  entering  the  conclave.  He  touched 
flightly  upon  the  hat  uhich  he  had  rcfigned 
upon  receiving  the  tiara.  But  inftead  of 
afking  this  hat  for  Don  Benjamin,  he  finish- 
ed by  a  trait  of  moderation  hardly  concei- 
vable. He  protefted,  that,  renouncing  every 
ambitious  hope,  they  would  think  them* 
felves  overpaid,  his  lbn  and  he,  if  it  plea- 
fed  his  holinefs  to  grant  them,  together  with 
his  benediction, the  imallcft  temporal  reward, 
a  penfion  for  life,  which  might  fuffice  the) 
modeft  wants  of  an  ccclefiaftic  and  a  philor 
pher. 

During  this  fhort  harangue,  the  fovereigii 
Pontiff*  was  revolving  in  his  mind  what  nc} 
fhoald  do  with  his  preceptor.  Might  he  not 
do  without  him  now;  and  was  he  nor  now 
more  (killed  in  magic  than  was  necefCny  for 
a  Pope  ?  Would  it  even  be  decent  in  him 
now  to  appear  at  the  midnight  meetings, 
and  fubmit  to  the  unfeemly  ceremonial  «hicr\ 
theie  meetings  required  ?  Having  finifhed 
his  reflections,  his  Holinefs  judged  that  Don 
Torribio  was  now  a  ufelcls  man,  and  eveii 
irkfome;  and,  this  point  decided,  he  was 
no  longer  at  a  lofs  for  his  anfwer.  Hear 
what  he  anfwered  in  his  own  words : 
••  We  have  been  forry  to  hear,  that,  under 
pretext  of  the  occult  Sciences,  you  keep  up 
an  abominable  comrr.cice  with  the  fpirit  of 
darknefk  and  lies:  Wc  therefore  give  you 
our  paternal  exhortation  to  expiate  this 
crime,  by  a  penitence  proportioned  to  its 
enormity :  moreover,  we  command  you  to 
depart  the  territories  of  the  Church  in  the 
apace  of  time  4»ft%  usudm  vita*  ^**^^\ 
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lhrered  over  to  the  fccular  arm,  tad  the  ri- 
gour of  the  flames." 

Don  Torribio,  without  being  disconcert- 
ed, repeated  backwards  the  three  myfterious 
words,  which  the  reader  mud  remember; 
and,  approaching  the  window,  cried  as  loud 
as  he  was  able,  Jacirtha,  put  only  one  par- 
tridge on  the  (pit ;  the  Dean  does  not  fup 
here.  The  pretended  Pope  wis  thunder- 
(h"uck  at  thi«.  He  returned  inftantly  from 
the  ecftafy  into  which  the  three  magical 
words  had  thrown  him  when  they  were 
firft  pronounced.  lie  law  that,  inftead  of 
being  at  the  Vatican,  lie  was  (till  at  Toledo 
in  the  clofct  of  Don  Torribio ;  he  few  even 


by  the  clock,  that  an  boar  bad  not  elapfed 
fince  he  had  entered  that  fatal  clofet,  in 
which  (o  many  fine  phantoms  had  palled  be- 
fore his  eyes.  In  lefs  than  an  hour,  he  had 
thought  frmfelf  magician,  bifhop,  archbi- 
fliop,  cardinal,  pope.  And  he  found,  when 
the  tale  was  ended,  that  he  was  nothing  but 
a  dupe  and  a  fcoundrcl.  Every  thirg  had 
been  illufion,  except  the  proofs  which  be 
had  given  of  his  treachery  and  the  hadnefs 
of  his  heart.  He  went  out  without  fpeak- 
ing  a  word ;  found  His  mule  where  he  had 
left  it,  and  returned  to  ll.id.-Mnz,  wihoitt  ha* 
ving  learnt  to  pra&ife  even  the  flighted  mi* 
gical  deception  *. 


o 
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EleBion  of  a  Von  Laureat. 

IN  confequence  of  the  general  notice  of  an 
cfen  clefUon  for  the  vacant  office  of  Pact 
Laureat  to  their  M^fflies,  on  the  terms  of 
probationary  competitions,  a  confiderablc 
number  of  the  mod  eminent  characler*  in 
the  fafhiona)>le  world  aflembled  at  the  Lord 
Chamber!  Arfs  cfficc%  Stable-yaid,  St  James's^ 
on  the  appointed  day,  between  the  hours  of 
twelve  and  two,  when  Mr  Ramat  was  im- 
mediately difpatched  to  Lord  SaliAmry*s, 
acquainting  his  Lord  (hip  therewith,  and  fo- 
Jiciting  his  attendance  to  receive  the  feveral 
candidates,  and  admit  their  refpeclive  ten- 
ders. His  Lord  (hip  arriving  in  a  (hort  time 
after,  the  following  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
were  immediately  prelented  to  his  Lord  (hip 
by  John  Calvert y  jttn.  Efj.  in  quality  of  fe- 
cretary  to  the  office ;  Jjmei  Ely,  Efq.  and 
Jfir  Samuel  Betty,  attending  alfo  as  firft  and 
tecond  clerk.  The  following  lift  of  candi- 
dates was  made  out  forthwith,  and  duly  en- 
tered on  the  roll,  as  a  preliminary  record  to 
the  fubfequent  proceeding*. 

The  Right  Rev.  Dr  William  Markham, 
JLord  Archbtfhop  of  York. 

The  Right  Hon.  Edward  Lord  Thurlow, 
£Ard  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Right  Hon.  Robert  Earl  Nugent,  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

The  Right  Hon.  Harvey  Redmont,  Vif- 
COnnt  Mountmorres,  ditto. 

The  Right  Hon.  Conftantine  Lord  Mul- 
grave,  ditto. 

Sir  Cecil  Wray,  Baronet. 

Sir  Jofeph  Ma  whey,  ditto. 

Sir  Richard  Hill,  ditto. 

The  Rev.  William  Mafon,  B.  D. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  ditto. 

The  Rev.  George  Prettymao,  D.  D. 


Peppe*-  Arden,  Efq;  Attorney  General  to 
his  Majefty. 

Michael  Angcln  Taylor,  Efq;  M.P. 

Tames  M'Pherf>n,  Eiq;  ditto. 

Major  John  Scott,  Efq;  ditto. 

Nath.  Wraxill,   Efq;  ditto. 

WiHiam  Hayley,  Elq; 

Arthur  Mutphy,  Elq; 

Richard  Cumberland,  Efq; 

Monf.  Le  Mcfurier,  Membre  do  Park" 
ment  d'Angleterre. 

M»»nf.LeTexier,  Lecleur  des  Comedies* 
The  feveral  candidates  having  taken 
their  places  at  a  table  provided  for  the  oca- 
lion,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  in  the  politeft 
manner,  fignified  his  wifh,  that  each  candi* 
date  would  forthwith  recite  fuch  faraple  of 
his  poetry  as  he  came  provided  with  fur 
the  occaOon  ;  at  the  fame  time  mod  mo- 
de ft  I  y  cinfrffing  his  own  inexperience  in  ill 
fuch  matters,  and  in  treating  their  acqvi- 
efcence  therefore  in  his  appointment  of  his 
friend  Afr  Del  pint  y  of  the  Hay- market 
Theatre,  as  an  active  and  able  afleflnr  en 
fo  important  an  occafion.  Accordingly  Mr 
Delpini  being  immediately  introduced,  the 
feveral  candidates  proceeded  to  recite  their 
cnmpofitions,  according  to  their  rank  and 
precedence  in  the  above  lift— both  his  Lord* 
fhip  and  his  aflcuW  attending  throughaQt 
the  whole  of  the  Readings  with  the  pro- 
founded  refpeel;  and  taking  no  refreshment 
whatfoevcr,  except  Tome  China  oranges  and 
bifcuit.  which  were  alfo  handed  about  to  the 
company,  by  Afr  J$bm  Seeker  Clerk  of  the 
Household,  and  Mr  William  Wife  Orooss 
of  the  Buttery. 

At  length-  the  awful  moment  miftit 
when  the  Deiur  Dirnbri  mas  finally  If  *■ 
pronounced  on  the  btifv  tabours  ef  dstdsf 
-—Never  did  Lord  5alUbary : 


•  Sans  avaic  *pnmfctafe«oXVMma\4ij^^ 
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advantage— never  did  his  aflefTor  more  a- 
mazingly  confole  the  difcomfitures  of  the 
failing  candidates— every  thing  that  was  af- 
fable, every  thing  that  was  mollifying,  was 
ably  exprefled  by  both  the  judges ;  bnt  po- 
etical ambition  is  not  eafily  allayed.  When 
the  fatal  fiat  was  announced  in  favour  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  a  general  gloom 
overl'pread  the  whole  fociety— a  (till  and  aw- 
ful file  nee  long  prevailed.  At  length  Sir  Ce- 
cil Wray  darted  up,  and  emphatically  pro- 
nounced, A  fcrutiny!  a  fcrutiny  /— Alhout  of 
nppluife  (ucceeded— In  vain  did  the  incom- 
parable Buffo  introduce  his  mod  comic  ge- 
ftures-— in  vain  was  his  admirable  leg  pointed 
horizontally  at  every  head  in  the  room— a 
fcrutiny  was  demanded— and  a  fcrutiny  was 
granted.  In  a  word,  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
declared  his  rcadinefs  to  fubmit  the  produc- 
tions oflhe  day  to  the  infpection  of  the  pub- 
lic'; referving,  neverthelcfs,  to  himfelf  and 
his'  aflefTor,  the  full  power  of  annulling  or 
cfhbli&ing  the  femence  already  pronounced. 
It  is  in  confequence  of  the  above  direction 
that  we  are  enabled  to  gratify  our  readers 
with  the  following  Probationary  Vcrfcs. 

IRREGULAR  ODE. 

The  Words  by  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  Bart. 

The  Spelling  by  Mr  GaojAH,  Attorney 

at  Law. 

JUmic!  hark!— hip!  hip!— hoh!  hoh! 

What  a  mart  of  birds  are  a  tinging! 
Athwart, — acrofs,  below, 

I'm  fure  there's  a  dozen  a  dinging ! 
4  hear,  fweet  Shells,  loud  Harps,  Urge  Lyres- 
Some,  I  trow,  are  lun'd  by  'Squires,— 
Some  by   Priefts,  and  feme  by  Lords  !— 

while  Joe  and  I 
Our  bloody  hands  hoift  up,  like  meteors,  ott 
high! 

Yes,  Jot  and  I 
Areem'lous!— Why? 
It  is  becaufe,  great  CjrsAR,  you  are  clever-* 
Therefore  we"d  fing  of  you  for  ever ! 
Sing—  ling— ung— Gng— >  ■ 
God  fave  the  King! 
Smile  then,  Cssar,  fmile  on  Wray  I 
Crown  at  laft  his  poll  with  bay  In- 
Come,  oh !  bay,  and  with  thee  bring 
Salary,  illuftrious  thing!— 
Laurels  vain  of  Covent-  Garden, 
I  don*t  value  you  a  farthing!— 
Let  fack  my  foul  cheer, 
For'tUficknffmaUbeer! 
Cjesa*!  Cjesa*  !  give  it—do! 
Great  C*sar  giv't  all.  for  mylfofc  'doreth 
you  J— 
Oh  faireft  of  the  Heavenly  Nine, 
Enchanting  £x*ttft  if  tit  dta** 


Whether  on  Pbcebns*  hoary  head, 
By  blue-ey'd  Rbadamanthus  led,  ■ 
Or  with  young  Helicon  you  dray, 
Where  mad  Parnaffus  points  the  way  :— 
Goddefs  of  Elizium'%  hill, 
Defcend  upon  my  Pawn's  quill.- 
The  light  Nymph  hears — no  more 
By  Pegafus*  meandring  (bore, 
Ambrojia,  playful  boy, 
Plumps  her  je  ne  fgaiquoi! 

1  mount ! — I  mount  !— 
I'm  half  a  Lark— I'm  half  an  Eagle! 

Twelve  ftars  I  count— 
I  fee  their  dam — (he  is  a  Beagle! 
Ye  Royal  little  ones, 
I  love  your  flefh  and  bones— 
You  are  an  arch,  reared  with  immortal 
ftoncs ! 
Hibernia,  ftrikes  his  harp  I 
Shuttle,  fly  !— woofl  web!  warp  I 
Far,  far,  from  me  and  you, 
In  latitude  North  5*,— 
Rebellion's  hufh'd, 
The  Merchant's  flu&Yd  !— 
Hail  awful  Brunfwick,  SaxeGotb*  hail ! 
Not  George,  but  Louis  now  (hail  turn  hit 
tail! 
Thus,  a-far  from  mad  debate. 
Like  an  old  wren 
With  my  good  hen, 
Or  a  young  gander, 
Am  a  bye- (hinder, 
To  all  the  peacock  pride,  and  vain  regards 
of  (rate!— 
«     Yet  if  the  laurel  prise, 
Dearer  than  my  eyes, 
Curs'd  Warton  tries 
For  to  furprife, 
By  the  eternal  God,  I'll  sc  rutin  I  zi! 


.     Oot  on  /A*  New  Year. 
JSt  Lord  M         ■  vk. 

Strophe! 

O  for  a  Mule  of  Fire, 
With  blaxing  thumbs  to  touch  my  torpid 
lyre ! 
Now,  in  the  darkfome  regions  round  the 
pole, 
Tygers  fierce  and  lions  bold. 
With  wild  affright  would  tee  the  ioow- 
hills  roll, 
Their  (harp  teeth  chattering  with  the 
cold,— 
Bat  that  Lions  dwell  not  there— 
Nor  beaft,    nor  ChrUUan— none  but  the 

White  hear! 
The  white  Beer  howls  amid  the  tempeftV 

roar, 
And  liftening  Whakt  fwim  headlojn^Cwaaw 
tfatwatM 
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Antiiteophe    ( By Brother  Ha i ft T.) 

Farewell  awhile,  ye  Cummer  breezes  ! 
What  is  the  life  of  man  ? 
A  fpan ! 
Sometimes  it  thaw«,  fom  crimes  it  (rents, 
Juft  as  ir  plcafc*  ! 
1:  Hcif'n  decrees,  fierce  whirlwinds  rend 

(he  air, 
At:d  then  again  (behold!)  'tis  fair! 
Thus  pcice  and  war  cm  earth  alternate 
reign  ! 
Aufpicinus  George,  thy  pow'rfol  word 

G  ves  peace  to  France  and  Spain, 
And  (heaths  the  martial  fword! 

Suuphl  IF.  (By  Brotbtr  Chari  es). 

And  now  gay  Hope,  her  anchor  dr<»pp»np, 
And    blue-ey'd    Peace,     and    black-ty'd 
plcafures, 
And  Plenty,  in  light  cadence  hipping, 
F^in   woold  dance   u>    Whitehead's 
mcaturis. 
But  Will  r E  u e  A D  now  in  death  repofes, 
CrMvn'd  with  laurel!  crown*d  with  role>! 
Yet  we  with  laurel  cruwn'd  his  dirge  will 

flUft, 

•  And  thus  defcrve  ficfli  UurcU  from  the 
King. 


D     U    A    N. 

In  the  tiue  Ossian  Sublimity. 
By  Mr  Mac  theison. 

Does  the  wind  touch  thee,  O  Harp? 
Or  is  it  fome  parting  Ghoft  ? 

Is  it  thy  hand, 
Spirit  of  the  departed  Scrutiny? 
Bring  me  the  Harp,  pride  of  Chatham! 
Snow  is  on  thy  hofom, 
Maid  of  the  modeft  eve  I 
A  foog  (hall  rife! 
Every  foul  fhall  depart  at  the  found! ! ! 
The  withcr'd  thilUelba  11  crown  my  head!.'!! 
I  behold  thee,  O  King! 
I  behold  thee  fitting  on  mitr! ! ! 
Thy  form  is  like  a  watery  cloud, 
Singing  in  the  deep  like  an  oyllcr ! ! ! ! 
Thy  face  is  like  the  beams  of  the  felting 
moon ! 
Thy  eyes  arc  of  two  decaying  flames ! 
Thy  nofe  is  like  the  iprar  of  RoLLo ! ! ! 
Thy  curs'  are  like  three  kWTy  fhiclds 111 
Strangers  fhall  rejoice  at  thy  chin ! 
The  gholts  of  dead  Torie.  lhall  hear  me 
Id  their  airy  Hall  1 
The  wither'd  thittle  lhall  crown  my  head! 
Brinjg  me  the  Harp, 
Son  of  Chatham  ! 
But  Thou,  O  King!  give  me  thelauncc! ! 

Ji  U  almcft  ntedlifs  p>  laform  the  TnbJm\ 

/kl  lk  Vmwfitj  *f  OxJWi  tat Amtfily 


longrdfcr  a  vifit  fnm  their  Sovereign;  anit 
in  order  tt  obtain  tbh  bontur  vi:/rut  the  fa- 
tigue *f  firms  ari  ceremonies,  they  have  pri» 
vat  fly  dt fired  the  msjrer  *f  tbejraj  bounds.  «>- 
en  /wmirr  ibe  flaw  $M  *f  the  cart,  t§  Jet  lit 
beidin  as  fir  night  a  hie  as  p*jfible%  by  tbe 
map,  'maris  'Jxfrd ;— xrex.i  probably %  on 
fime  aufpiciotts  day.  JotUhrinw  the  F'^al  Huct 
/5  the  -walls  nf  that  nty.  Tins  expedient,  cw- 
cc'tved  in  ft  »iuch  wi'drm.  as  veil  as  loyally, 
makis  tbefibjcci  of  tbe  following 

IRREGULAR  ODE, 

As  proper  for  the  aih  if  Jane  as  any  day  «f 

the  Tear, 

By  Mr  Mas uk. 

I. 
O!   green-nb'd   Goddcfs  of  tbe  ballov'd 
made 
Daughter  of  Jot  e,  to  whom  of  yore 
Thee,  lovdy  Maid,  LatoNA  bore, 
Chafte  Virgin,  Emprefs  of  the  liicnt  glade; 
Where  (hall  I  woo  thee!— Ere  tried*  wo, 
While  (till  rhe  dewy  ffliie  of  the  lawn 

Quivering  f;. angles  to  the  eye. 
And  tills  the  foul  with  nature's  harmony! 
Or  'mid  that  murky  grove's  monadic  i  igiu. 
The  tangling  net-work,  of  the  woodbine's 

gloom, 
Each  x-phyr  pregnant  with  perfume, — 
Or  near  that  delving  dale,  or  mofly  moua* 
tain's  height. 

H. 
When  Keptmtt  ft  ruck  rhe  fcientific  ground, 

From  Aiihm's  deep-heaving  fide 
Why  did  the  prancing  horfe  rebound. 
Snorting,  neighing  all  around, 
With  thundering  feet  and  flaming  eyes,-* 
Unkfs  to  (how  how  near  allied 
Bright  Science  is  to  exercife  I 
III. 
If  then  the  birfe  to  wiidom  is  a  friend. 

Why  not  the  bound!  why  not  the  h.rn! 
White  low  beneath  tbe   furrow  deeps  tbe 

corn, 
Nor  yet  in  tawny  vtft.  delights  to  bend  I 
For  Jove  himfclf  drcreed. 
Tint  D  IAS,  with  her  find  a  I  I'd  feet, 
Whitc-ankled  GodJefs,  pure  and  fleer. 
Should,  with  every  Drvud  lead. 
By  jovial  cry  o'er  diitant  plain. 
To  Engia**"*  Alliens,   Bru*fwich*%  fyhaa 
train ! 

IV. 
Di&na%  GodJefs  all  diicernlng ! 
Hunting  Is  a  friend  to  learning  1 
If  the  (lag,  with  hairy  note. 
In  Autumn  ne'er  had  ihowght  off  litft 
No  tack,  with  fwol&en  threat  ttttafcci 
With  dappled  udesfodtry'JtBsnov*— 
Ne'er  had  bngUnfi  }&^iwm. 


» * 
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Hunting,  thus,  ?$  Learning's  friend ! 
No  longer*  Virgin  Goddcfe,  bend 

0*er  Enajmion't  Tofeate  bread  ;— 
No  longer,  vine- like,  chaftly  twine 
Round  his  milk-white  limbs  divine  f— 

Yoor  brother's  car  rolls  down  the 
Eaft, 
The  laughing  hours  befpeak  the  day  ; 
With  flowery  wreaths  they  ftrew  the 


wa^ 


Kings  of  fleep!  ye  mortal  race! 
Vat  George  with  Dim, 'gins  the  Royal  chace! 

Vifions  of  Mift,  you  tear  my  aching  fight. 

Spare,  O  fpare  your  poet's  eyes! 
See  every  gateway  trembles  with  delight, 
Streams  of  glory  ftreak  the  ikies ! 
How  each  College  sounds, 
With  the  cry  of  the  hounds! 
How  Peckwater  merrily  rings! 
Founder,  Prelate?,  Queens,  and  Kings- 
All  have  had  your  hunting  day  !— 
From  the  dark  tomb  then  break  away  I 
Ah  J  fee  they  rufli  to  Friar  Bacon  i  tower, 
Great  George  to  greet,  and  hail  his  nasal 
hour! 

vn. 

Radcllffc  and  Wolfiy%  hand  in  hand, 
Sweet  gentle  fhades  there  take  their  (land, 

With  Pomfret't  learned  Dame  ;— 
And  Be  din  join'd  by  Clarendon  % 
With  loyal  xeal  together  run, 
Juft  arbiters  of  fame! 
VIII. 
That  fringed  cloud  Cure  this  way  bends,-— 
From  it  a  form  divine  defends,— 
Minerva  t  felf;~ and  in  her  rear 
A  thoufnad  faddlcd  deeds  appear  | 
On  each  (he  mounts  a  learned  fon, 
Profcflbr,  Chancellor,  or  Dean; 
All  by  hunting  madnefs  won, 

All  in  Dian  s  livery  feen. 
How  they  defpife  the  tim'rous  Hare, 
Give  us,  ihcy  cry,  the  furious  Bear  ; 
To  chace  the  Lion  how  tbey  long, 
The  Rhinoceros  tall,  and  Tyger  ftrong. 
Hunting  thus  is  Learning's  prop, 
Then  may  bunting  never  drop ; 
And  thus  an  hundred  Birth- Days  more, 
Shall  Heav'n  to  George  afford  from  its  capa* 
dous  (tore. 


SONG.    BrMrHAYLET. 

YE  cliffs,  I  to  your  airy  deep 
Afcend  with  trembling  hope  and  fear, 
To  gaze  oo  yon  e  span  live  deep, 
And  watch  if  William's  fails  appear. 

.Long  months  elapfe,  while  here  I  breathe 
Vain  Expectation's  frequent  pray'r, 

T*H»  bending  o'er  the  waves  beneath, 
i  drop  the  tear  of  dumb  Deipair. 


But  fee  t  a  gli(t*hing  fail  in  vfcwi 

Tumultuous  hopes  a  rife ; 
*TU  he  t  !  feel  the  virion  true, 

I  troft  my  confeious  eyes. 

His  protnis'd  ilgoals  from  the  mad 
My  timid  doubts  deftroy; 

What  was  your'pain,  ye  terrors  palt, 
To  this  ccftatic  joy? 


SONNET.    By  Mi/iC.  6mith. 

THE  partial  Mufe  hat  from  my  earlidt 
hours, 
Smil'd  on  the  rugged  path  I'm  doosn'd  to 
tread, 
And  dill  with  (portive  hand  has  fnatch'4 
wild  flow'rs. 
To  weave  fautaftic  garlands  for  my  head; 
But  far,  far  happier  is  the  lot  of  thofe 

Who  never  karn'd  her  dear  defafive  art; 
Which,  while  it  decks  the  head  with  many 
a  rofe, 
Referves  the  thorn— to  fefter  in  the  heart* 
For  (till  (he  bids  foft  Pity's  melting  eye 
Stream  o'er  the  ills  me  knows  not  to  re- 
move ; 
Points  every  pang,  and  deepens  every  fjgh 

Of  mourning  friend  (hip,  or  unhappy  love* 
Ahil  then,  how  dear  the  Mufe's  favours  cost. 
If  thofe  paint  forrow  bed  who  feel  it  moft! 


SONNET.    By  Mifs  Williams. 

MEEK  Twilight,  hafte  to  (hroud  the  Jo> 
lar  ray, 
And  bring  the  hour*  my  penfive  fpirit  loves; 
When  o'er  the  hill  is  flied  a  paler  day, 
That  gives  to  ftillncfs,  and  to  night,  the 
groves. 
Ah  !  let  the  gay,  the  rofeate  morning  hail. 
When,  in  the  various  blooms  of  light  ar- 
ray'd. 
She  bids  frefh  beauty  live  along  the  vale. 

And  rapture  tremble  in  the  vocal  (hade: 
Sweet  is  the  lucid  morning's  op'ning  flow'r. 

Her  choral  melodies  benignly  rife: 
Yet  dearer  to  my  foul  the  (hadowy  hour. 
At  which  her  bloflbms  dole,  her  mufic 
dies; 
For  then  mild  Nature,  while  (he  droops  her 

head, 
Wakes  the  foft  tear  this  luiury  to  (bed* 


EPIGRAM. 

MA  belli  Ami  i,  I  pr'ythee  fay, 
The  6rft  time  thou  wert  ftolen  away, 
Without  a  bonnet, 
Why  didft  thou  in  the  coach  (it quiet? 
Why  didft  thou  not  kick  up  a  riot  I 
Q  6c  upon  it ' 
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AT  Drury-Lane,  a  new  after- 
piece has  been  brought  forward, 
called  the  Hutnourifi,  or,  Who's  Who  ? 
written  by  a  Mr  Cobb  of  the  India- 
Houfe. 

The  bufinefs  of  the  piece  arifes 
from  the  whimfical  tricks  played  on 
the  fevcral  perfons  of  the  drama  by 
Frolick;  who,  in  the  language  of  the 
late  George  Alexander  Stevens,  is 
«'  a  high,  genius,  and  loves  fun**  He 
produces  a  game  at  crofs-purpofes 
between  Sir  Anthony  Halfwit,  an  old 
virtuofo,  and  his  intended  fon-in- 
law  Beaumont,  by  contriving  to  make 
each  believe  the  other  is  out  of  his 
fenfes.  Then  taking  advantage  of 
young  Beaumont  (who  is  juit  ar- 
rived in  town)  not  being  perfonally 
known  to  Sir  Anthony,  he  perfoliate  s 
the  young  lover,  and  contrives,  by 
gaining  poiTcflion  of  the  letter  which 
forms  Beaumont's  credentials,  to  pafs 
himfelf  upon  the  old  virtuofo  as  the 
man  who  is  to  pay  his  addrefTcs  to 
his  daughter.— Dabble,  an  adverti- 
iing  dentiil  (a  portrait  evidently  co- 
loured from  the  fife),  becomes  alfo  an 
object  of  Frolick's  fportive  attacks, 
as  he  procures  his  introduction  to  Mrs 
Matador e,  an  old  woman,  whofe 
whole  delight  is  in  a  pack  of  cards,  ex- 
cepting a  remaining  portion  of  vanity 
and  coquetry,  which  renders  her  a 
dupe  to  Frolick's  joke,  and  induces 
her  to  mi  (lake  Dabble  for  a  lover, 
when  he  only  attends  her  as  a  den- 
tift.  The  equivoques  between  the 
old  lady  and  her  fuppofed  lover  are 
fo  contrived,  that  (lie  remains  firmly 
perfuaded  of  the  power  of  her  charms 
over  the  poor  tooth-drawer;  the  ut- 
mofl  bouudsof  whofe  expectations  are 
merely  to  be  paid  for  his  attendance. 

After  her  perfuading  Dabble  to 
conceal  himfelf  from  her  brother  Sir 
Anthony,  whofe  difcovery  of  him 
produces  a  moft  ludicrous  fituation, 


me  appoints  the  fuppofed  dying  fwain 
to  meet  her  in  the  evening. — Upon 
Dabble* s  next  appearance  ^vn  t\ie  fe- 
cund *&)  Frolick  crown*  tYie^e*    nVihwfc.<rffca^wi 
by  paiEng  him  upon  Mr»Mt&ole»  a    T^VwVxt*^^ 


credulous  female  #  politician,  for  a 
French  fpy.  All  his  endeavours  to 
perfuade  her  of  his  real  profeflioa  are 
vain ;  and  (he  refolves  to  have  him  de- 
livered up  to  the  hands  of  Jufticc, 
'till,  at  the  intreafics  of  Mrs  Mata- 
dore  (who  ftill  imagines  him  to  be 
her  admirer),  (he  relents,  and  agrees 
to  his  difguifing  himfelf  in  woman's 
apparel,  in  order  to  effect  his  efcape. 
Frolick,  whofe  tricks  upon  Sir  An- 
thony Halfwit  and  Beaumont  are 
now  difcovered,  and  who  is  in  con- 
fequence  reconciled  to  both  parties, 
introduces  them  to  be  fpeclators  of 
the  whimfical  mi  flake  into  which  he 
has  led  Mrs  Matadore,  Mrs  Meddle, 
and  Dabble. — And  at  the  moment 
when  the  poor  Dentiitis  on  the  point 
of  making  his  efcape.  efcorted  by  his 
two  female  friends,  Frolick,  and  the 
reft  of  the  characters  of  the  drama, 
make  their  appearance,  and  enjoy  a 
laugh  at  the  credulity  of  the  female 
politician,  the  vanity  of  tke  anti- 
quated votary  of  the  four  aces,  and 
the  ridiculous  diflrefs  of  the  affright- 
ed operator  for  the  teeth. 

A  general  explanation  takes  place; 
and  every  one  at  length  discovering 
"  Who's  Who,"  the  piece  concludes 
with  the  union  of  young  Beaumont 
with  Sir  Anthony's  daughter,  and  the 
joy  of  Dabble  at  finding  himfelf  no 
longer  in  danger  of  either  being  hang- 
ed for  a  fpy,  or  married  to  an  old 
woman. 

The  author  of  this  piece  has  been 
peculiarly  fuccefsful  in  combining 
laughable  incidents,  characters,  and 
conventions  ;  and  at  the  fame  time, 
without  copying  from  former  farces, 
has  contrived  to  furprife  and  plcafe 
in  every  fcene.  The  audience  felt 
the  humour  in  its  full  force;  ne- 
ver was  approbation  more  loud  and 
general,  or  laughter  fo  irrcfiftibk. 
We  may  fet  down  the  Humourist  s* 
one  of  the  bell  after-pieccf  pt educed 
for  fome  years ;  and  iti  merit 
^^vw^\\\^\tUuna£Bftedby 
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A  STATE  of  the  Barometer  in  luetics  and  deci- 
mals, and  of  Farenheii'sTiiER'MOMETEit,  in  the  open 
air,  flinded  from  the  fun's  rays,  taken  between  twelve 
and  three  o'clock  afternoon,  and  the  quantity  of  Rain- 
water fallen,  in  inches  and  decimals,  from  the  31 A  of 
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VIEWS  in    SCOTLAND. 


Numhr  Fifth. 

1NVERARY,  a  (mail  town  in  Argylefhfre,  on  the  fide  of  Loch-fin. 
The  caftle  is  the  principal  feat  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  chief  of  the 
Campbells.  It  is  quadrangular,  with  a  round  tower  at  each  corner, 
and  in  the  middle  rifes  a  fquare  one,  glazed  on  every  fide  to  give  light 
to  the  flair-cafe  and  galleries ;  which  has  from  without  a  moil  difagreeable 
efFecY  It  is  built  of  a  coarfe  lapis  ollaris%  brought  from  the  other  fide  of 
Loch -fin  ;  and  is  of  the  fame  kind  as  that  found  iu  Norway,  of  which  the 
King  of  Denmark's  palace  is  built.  Duke  Archibald,  the  founder  of  thtf 
callle,  defigned  to  have  built  a  new  town  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  little  bay 
on  which  the  houfe  Hands  :  He  finifhed  a  few  houfes,  a  cuftom-houfe,  and 
an  excellent  inn ;  but  his  death  interrupted  the  completion  of  the  plan. 
From  the  top  of  the  great  rock  Daniquaich  is  a  charming  view  of  the  caftle, 
the  lawn  fprinkled  with  fine  beeches  and  other  trees,  a  country  fertile  in 
corn  bordering  the  loch,  and  the  loch  itfclf  (which  from  its  narrownefs  a  ad 
the  winding  of  its  mores  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  frefh-water  lake)  co- 
vered with  boats  employed  in  the  herring-fimcry* 


ANECDOTES. 


Fmn  Sheridan* 7  Life  of  Swift. 

THE  knot  of  wits  ufed  at  this 
time  to  ancmble  at  Button's 
coftee-houfe ;  and  1  had  a  fmgular 
account  of  Swift's  firft  appearance 
there  from  Ambrofe  Philips,  who 
was  one  of  Mr  Addifon's  little  fe- 
nate.  He  faid  that  they  had  for  fe- 
veral  fucceilivedays  obferved  a  ftrange 
clergyman  come  into  the  coffee- 
houfe,  who  feemed  utterly  unac- 
quainted with  any  of  thofe  who  fre- 
quented it ;  and  whofc  cuftom  it  was 
to  lay  his  hat  down  on  a  table,  and 
walk  backwards  and  forwards  at  a 
good  pace  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour 
without  fpeaking  to  any  mortal,  or 
feeming  in  the  lcaft  to  attend  to  any 
thing  that  was  going  forward  there. 
He  then  ufed  to  take  up  his  hat,  pay 
his  money  at  the  bar,  and  walk  a- 
way  without  opening  his  lips.  After 
having  obferved  thi9  fmgular  beha- 
viour for  forae  time,  they  concluded 
him  to  be  out  of  his  fenfes  ;  and  the 
name  that  he  went  by  among  them 


was  that  of  the  triad  parfin.  This 
made  them  more  than  ufually  atten- 
tive to  his  motions  ;  and  one  evening, 
as  Mr  Addifon  and  the  reft  were  ob- 
ferving  him,  they  faw  him  caft  his  eyes 
feveral  times  on  a  gentleman  in  boots, 
who  feemed  to  be  juft  come  out  of 
the  country,  and  at  laft  advance  to* 
wards  him  as  intending  to  addrefs 
him.  They  were  all  eager  to  hear 
what  this  dumb  mad  parion  had  to 
fay,  and  immediately  quitted  their 
ftats  to  get  near  him.  Swift  went 
up  to  the  country-gentleman,  and  in 
a  very  abrupt  manner,  without  any 
previous  falute,  afked  him,  "  Pray, 
Sir,  do  you  remember  any  good  wea- 
ther in  the  world  V9  The  country- 
gentleman,  after  flaring  a  little  at 
the  Angularity  of  his  manner,  and 
the  oddity  of  the  queftion,  anfwered, 
"  Yes,  Sir,  "  I  thank  God,  1  re 
member  a  great  deal  of  good  wea « 
ther  in  my  time."  "  That  is  more,'1 
faid  Swift,  "  than  I  can  fay  ;  I  ne* 
▼cr  remembet  axef  'vettaex  ^cax.  ^»** 
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not  too  hot,  or  too  cold  ;  too  wet, 
or  too  dry  ;  bur,  however  God  Al- 
mighty contrives  it,  at  the  end  of  the 
year  'tis  all  very  well."     Upon  fay- 
ing this,  he  took  up  his   hat,  and 
without  uttering  a  f)  liable  more,  or 
taking  the  lcafl   notice   of  any  cue, 
walked  out  of  the  cofFee-houle ;  lea- 
ving all  thofe  who  had  been   fpecla- 
tors  of  this  «>dd  fecne  ilaiing  after 
him,  and  ilill  m)re  confirmed  in  the 
opinion  of  his  being  mad.     There  is 
another    anecdote   rtcorded  of  him, 
of  what  pafled  between  him  and  Dr 
Arbuthnot  in  the  fame  cofFec-houfc. 
The  Doctor   had  been  fciibbling  a 
letter  in  great  haile,  which  was  much 
blotted ;  and  feeing  tin's  odd  parfon 
near  him,  with  a  dthgn  to  play  up- 
on him  faid,  "  Pray,  Sir,  have  you 
any  fand  about  you  V*  ik  No,"  re- 
plied Swift,  "  but  I  have  the  gravel, 
•md  if  you'll  give  me  your  letter  I'll 
p-ls  upon  it."  Thus  Angularly  com- 
menced   an    acquaintance    tat  ween 
thofe  two  great   wits,  whie-M  after- 
wards ripened  into  the  cloieft  friend- 
Jhip.     After  thefc  adventures  they 
faw   him   no  more  at  Button's,  till 
the  Tale  of  a  Tub  had  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  world,  when,  in  the 
pcrfon  of  the  author  of  that  inimi- 
table performance,  they  recognized 
their  mad  parfon. 

Happening  to  be  in  company  with 
a  petulant  young  man,  who  prided 
liiinfelf  in  faying  pert  things  to  the 
Dean,  and  at  la  ft  getting  up  with 
ioine  conceited  gefticulations,  faid, 
with  a  confident  air — **  You  mult 
know,  "  Mr  Dean,  I  fet  up  for  a 
wit."  "  Do  you  lo,"  fays  the  Dean; 
••  then  take  my  advice,  and  fit  down" 
again.? 

There  was  nothing  Swift  difliked 
more  than  applications  from  witlings 
mnd  poetaflers  to  look  over  their 
pieces;  and  he  generally  had  feme 
U'himiical  contrivance  to  make  them 
lepent  of  this,  which  \ieuig  \o\^> 
might  alfo  daer  others ficmOiicAikfi. 


Among  thefc,  there  was  a  poor  au- 
thor of  my  accpinintance,  who  had 
written  a  very  indifferent  tragedy,  and 
go;  himfclf  introduced  to  the  Dean  in 
order  to  have  his  opinion  of  it.    In  a 
foitnight  after  ibt  delivery,  he  called 
at  the  Deanery  to  know  how  tie  ap- 
proved of  it.    Swift  returned  the  play 
carefully  folded  up,  telling  him  he  hud 
read  it,  and  taken   fomc  pains  with 
it;  and  he  believed  the  author  would 
not  find   above   half  the  number  of 
faults  in  it  that  it  had  when  it  came 
into  his  hand*.     Poor  Daw,  after  a 
thoufand  acknowledgements  to  the 
Dean  for  the  trouble  he  had  tak«:n, 
retired  in  company  with   the  gentle- 
man who  had  iirit  introduced  him  ; 
and  was  fo  impatient  to  fee  what  cor- 
rections  Switt    had  made,    that  he 
would  not  wait  till  he  got  home,  bat 
got    under  a  gateway   in   the    next 
ltrcct ;    and,  to   his   utter   aflonilh- 
ment   and  confufion,  faw   that  the 
Dean  had  taken  the  pains  to  blot  out 
every    fecond    line    throughout   the 
whole  play  fo  carefully  as  ta  render 
them  utterly  illegible.     Nor  was  it  in 
the  power  of  the  unfortunate  author 
to  conceal  his  dif^race,  as  his  frier.d, 
from  whom  I  had  the  ilory,  thought 
it  too  good  a  joke  to  be  loll. 

Captain  Hamilton,  of  Caftle-Ha- 
milton,  in  the  County  of  Cavan,  gave 
me  the  following  account  of  his  firft 
acquaintance  with  Swift.  The  Cap- 
tain was  polfeffcd  of  one  of  the  lar- 
"tit  eft  a  tee  and  bed  houfes  in  the 
county,  where  he  conftantlv  redded, 
and  lived  in  a  mod  hofpi table  way. 
He  had  a  good  natural  underftand- 
ing,  but  utterly  unimproved  through 
a  ueglcft  in  his  education.  He  was 
cheerful,  good  naturcd,  and  gene- 
rous in  the  bigheft  degree.  A  long 
friendship  had  fubfifted  between  Sir 
Arthur  Achefon  and  him,  and  thef 
ufually  pafled  two  months  in  the  year 
at  each  others  houfe  alternately.  It 
happened  that  Captain  HamHtflfl  paid 
cro&  o\  thefe  vifiita  when  Swift  «at 
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Jiis  friend's  arrival,  ran  out  to  receive 
him  at  the  door,  followed  by  Swift. 
The  Captain,  who  did  not  foe  the 
Dean,  as  it  was  in  the  dufk  of  the 
evening,  in  his  blunt  way,  upon  en- 
tering the  houfe,  exclaimed,  that  he 
was  very  foi  ry  he  was  fo  unfortunate 
to  choofe  that  time  for  his  vifit— 
Why  fo  ? — Becaufe  I  hear  Dean 
Swift  is  with  you.  He  is  a  great 
fcholar,  a  wit ;  a  plain  country  fquire 
will  have  but  a  bad  time  of  it  in  his 
company,  and  I  don't  like  to  be 
laughed  at.  Swift  then  ilepped  up 
to  the  Captain,  from  behind  Sir  Ar- 
thur, where  he  had  flood,  and  faid 
to  him,  "  Pray,  Captain  Hamilton, 
do  you  know  how  to  fay  yes  or  no 
properly  ?"  Yes,  I  think  I  have  un- 
derstanding enough  for  that.  "  Then 
give  mc  your  hand— depend  upon  it 
you  and  I  will  agree  very  well." 
The  Captain  told  me  he  never  paffed 
two  months  fo  plcafantly  in  his  life, 
nor  had  ever  met  with  fo  agreeable 
a  companion  as  fcwift  proved  to  be 
during  the  whole  time  ;  infomuch, 
that  at  parting  he  prefTcd  him  mod 
cordially  to  pafs  the  next  fummer 
with  him  at  Cattle- Hamilton. 

When  he  was  at  Quilea,  he  went 
one  Sunday  to  the  church  at  the  di- 
fiance  of  more  than  two  hours  ride. 
The  parfonof  the  parifli  invited  him 
to  dinner;  but  Swift  excufed  himfelf 
by  fayfng,  that  it  was  too  far  to  ride 
homeward d  ;  no,  I  (hall  dine  with  my 
neighbour  Reillv  at  Virginy,  which 
is  half-way  home.  Rcilly,  who  was 
what  is  called  there  a  gentleman  far- 
mer, was  proud  of  the  honour,  and 
immediately  difpatched  a  meffengcr 
to  his  wife  to  prepare  for  the  recep- 
tion of  fo  extraordinary  a  gueft.  She 
drcfled  herfelf  out  in  her  beft  apparel ; 
the  fon  put  on  his  new  fuit,  and  his 
filver-laced  hat  adorned  his  head. 
When  the  lady  was  introduced  to 
the  Dean,  he  faluted  her  with  the 
fame  refpc&  as  if  (he  had  been  a  du- 
chefs,    making  fcveral  conge'*  down 

to  the  ground,  and  then  handed  her 


with  great  formality  to  her  feat.  Af- 
ter fume  high-flown  compliments,  he 
addrcfled  his  hofl— "  Mr  Reilly,  I 
fuppofe  you  have  a  confiderable  eftate 
here  ;  let  us  go  and  look  over  your 
demefne."  "  Eftate  !"  fays  Reil- 
ly;  "  Devil  a  foot  of  land  belongs  to 
me  or  any  of  my  generation."  I  have 
a  pretty  good  leafe  here  indeed  from 
Lord  Fingal ;  but  he  threatens  that 
he  will  not  renew  it,  and  1  have  but 
a  few  years  of  it  to  come.  ••  Well 
— but  when  am  I  to  fee  Mrs  Reil- 
ly  V*  "  Why,  don't  you  fee  her  there 
before  you  V  "  That  Mrs  Reilly  I 
impofliblc !  I  have  heard  (he  is  a 
prudent  woman,  and  as  fuch  would 
never  drefs  herfelf  out  in  filks  and 
other  ornaments,  fit  only  for  ladies 
of  fafhion.  No — Mrs  Reilly  the  far- 
mer's wife  would  never  wear  any 
thing  better  than  plain  fluff,  with  o- 
ther  things  fuitable  to  it."  Mrs  Reil- 
ly happeued  to  be  a  woman  of  good 
fenfe  ;  and  taking  the  hint,  imme- 
diately withdrew,  changed  her  drefs 
as  fpeedily  as  pofhble,  and  in  a  fhort 
time  returned  to  the  parlour  in  her 
common  apparel.  Swift  faluted  her 
in  the  moft  friendly  manner,  taking 
her  by  the  hand,  and  faying,  "lam 
heartily  glad  to  fee  you,  Mrs  Reilly. 
This  hufband  of  yours  would  fain 
have  palmed  a  fine  lady  upon  me,  all 
drcfled  out  in  filks,  and  in  the  pink 
of  the  mode,  for  his  wife  ;  but  I  was 
not  to  be  taken  in  fo."  He  then 
laid  hold  of  young  mailer's  fine  laced  9 
hat ;  with  his  pen-knife  ripped  off 
the  lace,  and  folding  it  up  in  fcveral 
papers  thru  ft  it  into  the  fire.  When 
it  was  fufficiently  burnt,  he  wrapped 
it  up  in  frefh  paper,  and  put  it  in  hit 
pocket.  It  may  be  fuppofed  that  the 
family  was  put  into  no  fmall  confu- 
fion  at  this  ftrange  proceeding ;  but 
they  did  not  dare  to  (how  that  they 
took  any  umbrage  at  it,  as  the  pre- 
fence  of  Swift  flruck  every  one  with 
uncommon  awe  who  were  not  well 
acquainted  with  him. 
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good  humour,  entertaining  them 
with  many  plcafantries  to  their  tafle 
(for  no  man  knew  better  how  to  ad- 
apt his  eonvcr fatten  to  all  claflcs  of 
people),  thty  foon  recovered  their 
fpiiiu,  and  the  day  was  pa  fled  very 
chcei fully.  When  lie  was  taking  hi3 
leave,  he  fa  id,  "I  do  nof  intend  to 
tob  you,  Mrs  Kciiiy  ;  I  fhail  take  no- 
thing belonging  to  you  away  with 
me;  there's  your  Ton's  hat-lace,  I 
have  only  chai  ged  the  form  of  it  to 
a  much  better  one.  So  God  blels 
you,  and  thanks  fur  your  good  enter- 
tainment." 

When  he  was  gone,  Mrs  Reilly, 
upon  opening  the  paper,  found  there 
were  four  guineas  inclofed  in  it,  to- 
gt-t!icr  wit  h  the  burnt  lace.  While  he 
fluid  in  the  country,  he  kept  an  eye 
upon  them,  and  found  his  lelfuns  had 
not  been  thrown  away,  as  they  were 
cured  of  their  vanities,  aud  lived  in 
a  manner  more  confonant  to  their  li- 
tuation  in  life.  In  confequencc  of 
which,  one  of  the  fir  ft  things  he  did 
on  his  return  to  Dublin,  was  to  pay 
a  viiit  to  Lord  Fingal,  and  engage 
Iiim  to  renew  Reilly '*  leale;  without 
which  the  poor  man  would,  in  a  few 
y:.ar",  have  had  nothing  for  his  own 
or  his  family's  ltipport. 


DUrinc  the  rebellion  in  the  year 
1745,  the  tragedy  of  **  Mac- 
beth" was  commanded.  Things  at 
that  time  were  drawing  near  a  crifis. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  in 
purfuit  of  the  re') el  army  ;  and  the 
fate  of  the  Hemlcof  Brunfwick  de- 
pended upon  the  event  of  a  few  days. 
In  this  iituation  of  affairs,  it  muft 
naturally  be  fuppofed  that  the  royal 
mind  could  not  be  fo  far  at  eafe  as  to 
enjoy  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  fe- 
renity  any  amufemeut.  His  Majc- 
fty,  accordingly,  determined  that  he 
would  not  go  to  the  theatre  that 
evening,  notwithstanding  the  play 
had  been  publicly  announced  as  by 
w$mm*ni*     The  reaioa  be  t\ki<t& 


to  thofe  around  him  for  this  dctermi* 
nation  was,  that  he  was  apprehenfive 
Icii  his  appearing  to  be  out  of  fpi- 
rits  during  the  reprefentation,  which, 
from  the  agitation  of  his  mind  at  that 
critical  juncture,  he  coidd  not  pof- 
libly  avoid  being,  might  tend  to  give 
the  audience  an  idea  that  he  had  re- 
ceived iomc  unfavourable  intelligence 
from  Scotland. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  was 
at  that  time  Lord  Chamberlain,  and 
in  great  favour  with  his  royal  mailer, 
faw,  however,  the  improrpiety  of 
fuch  a  refutation.  His  Grace  there- 
fore humbly  rcprcfcntcd  to  his  Ma- 
jefty,  that  his  not  appearing  at  the 
theatre,  as  it  had  been  announced, 
would  tend  more  to  alarm  the  ap- 
prchenfions  of  his  fubje&s,  than  if 
a  gloom  mould  ditfufe  itfelf  over  his 
countenance  whilft  in  their  fight. 

An  the  firil  principle  of  that  (my 
pen  had  alraoit  pre  fumed  to  write) 
dear  man's  mind  was  humanity,  and 
a  kind  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his 
fuhjcdU,  he  confented  Kofuffer  him- 
felf,  rather  than  awaken  their  fears 
by  Haying  away.  His  Majefly  ac- 
cordingly yielded  to  his  Grace's  re- 
presentation, and  entered  the  bos 
with  a  heavy  heart;  where,  as  1  have 
been  informed,  he  fat,  during  the 
two  fir  (I  a  els,  quite  ablorbed  iu 
thought. 

J  nil  as  the  fecond  act  was  finifhed, 
difpatches  were  delivered  to  his  Ma- 
jefly,  which  informed  him  of  the 
victory  gained  by  his  fon  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Culloden.  Having  haftily  per- 
il fed  the  contents  of  them,  he  imme- 
diately arofe,  and  animated  with  all 
that  majeilic  grace  which  he  fo  emi- 
nently pofleiTed,  he  held  out  the  pa- 
per, and  with  an  ineffable  fmilc  of' 
grandeur  and  beneficence,  uttered 
the  exclamation,  Oh! — Hia  manner 
was  fo  expreflive,  fo  affectionate  aad 
intuitive,  that,  like  electricity,  it  it* 
ftantly  conveyed  happinefs  to  theo* 
peeling  and  anxious  audienoe  1 
vmTnwtiatriY  farting  up» 
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jflauded,  and  by  every  mark  of  re- 
aped and  joy  congratulated  their 
much -loved  monarch. 

The  particulars  of  the  enlivening 
news  being  communicated  to  them, 
they  flopped  the  play,  although  it 
was  one  of  their  admired  Shake- 
fpcare's  ;  and  ordering  all  the  fingers 
to  unnuitcb  themfelves,  directed  them 
to  fing  *t  God  fave  great  George  our 
King."  This  long  they  encored  fo 
often,  and  repeated  fo  frequently 
their  tokens  of  loyalty  and  gratitude, 
that  it  vwa8  near  one  in  the  morning 
before  the  whole  was  concluded.  His 
Majefty  then  retired  with  all  the  af- 
fectionate tendernefs  of  a  fond  pa- 
rent ;  and  thofe  who  had  been  fo 
fortunate  as  to  (hare  in  fo  fo  ecftatic 
a  fcene,  returned  to  their  rcfpc&ive 
homes  as  happy  as  indulged  and  fa- 
voured children. 

In  the  fir  ft  year  of  the  fame  rebel- 
lion, the  fubfeription  which  was  en* 
tered  into  for  the  firpport  of  govern- 
ment being  filled  with  unexampled 
expedition,  his  Grace  of  Grafton 
congratulated  his  royal  mafter  upon 
fuch  an  unequivocal  proof  of  affection. 
To  which  his  Majefty  replied  in  his 
ufual  broken  Engliih,  "  My  good 
Lord,  my  peoples  be  my  <wife  ;  tho* 
they  quarrel  with  me  themfelves,  they 
will  not  fuffcr  others  to  do  it." 

rT^HElateSirThoma3Robinfonwas 
-*■  ufually  called  Long  Sir  Thomas, 
not  only  from  there  being  another  per- 
fon  who  bore  exactly  the  fame  name 
and  title,  but  alfo  from  his  uncommon 
tallncfs,  which  was  rendered  the  more 
confpicuous  by  his  being  almoft  as 
thin  as  a  (keleton.  To  this  was  ad- 
ded the  mod  uncoilth  and  aukward 
carriage  that  can  be  conceived.  In 
Ihort,  he  was  not  much  unlike  the  fi- 
gure which  is  fo  finely  depicted  in 
the  laft  book  of  that  beautiful  alle- 
gory *  Porfena  ;  he  feemed  to  want 
nothing  but  the  fcythe,  to  make  his 


refernblance  perfectly  fimilar  to  that 
deftroyer  of  mankind. 

The  circumftances  of  the  Baronet 
being  in  no  very  flourifhing  fituatioa 
at  that  time,  he  thought  a  journey  to 
Paris,  where  he  had  a  fifter  married  to 
a  rich  financier,  would  he  the  meant 
of  recruiting  them.  He  according- 
ly fet  out  for  France,  but  in  a  garb 
equally  as  nncouth  and  outre  as  hit 
figure.  He  wore  a  brown  fcratch 
wig,  a  ihort  riding-coat,  together 
with  a  pair  of  jack- boots  ;  and  car- 
ried in  his  hand  a  poftillton's  long- 
laftied  whip. 

Thus  accoutred,  he  arrived  at  the 
gate  of  the  h6tel  where  hi*3  brother- 
in-law  refided.  The  Swifs,  who  o- 
pened  the  door,  beholding  fuch  an 
extraordinary  being,  ftood  aghaft  ; 
and  when  Sir  Thomas  would  have 
entered,  bluntly  told  him  he  could 
not  be  admitted,  as  his  lady  had 
company.  Though  the  Baronet  did 
not  underftand  the  language  in  whick 
the  prohibition  was  conveyed,  he 
gueffed  the  purport  of  it  by  the  man'* 
countenance,  and  made  fhift  to  utter, 
in  broken  French,  her  frcref  her 
frere. 

The  porter  hearing  this,  ran  to  caB 
the  groom  of  the  chambers,  who  un- 
derftood  a  ♦little  Lngliih;  and  Sir 
Thomas  having'  made  known  to  him 
his  affinity  to  the  lady  of  the  houfe, 
his  arrival,  without  any  more obft ruc- 
tion, was  announced.  At  it  happen- 
ed to  be  dinner-time  when  this  mir- 
ror of  knighthood  arrived,  his  fifter, 
after  cordially  embracing  him,  placed 
him,  habited  as  he  was,  at  the  table, 
between  an  Abbe  and  a  Macarony* 
He  was  no  fooner  ftatcd,  than  the 
two  gentlemen  between  whom  he  fat, 
ftruck  with  the  oddity  of  his  figure, 
drefs,  and  deportment,  dared  at  him 
with  marks  of  the  greateft  aftonifh- 
ment.  At  length  the  latter,  unable  to 
t  eft  rain  his  curiofity,  laid  down  hit 
fork  f,    and    thus  addreflcd   him  : 


•  Vide  Dodlley's  Collegian. 

i  toFnmce,  a  foe k  and  fpoon  are  commonly  *fc&,  UdtaA  <&%>«&*  ^a^*** 
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WHEN  the  late  reverend  Mr 
Felton  found  that  hit  firlt  or- 
pn  concertos  were  well  received,  he 
opened  a  fubfcription  fur  a  fccond  fet, 
and  begged  of  Drown  to  folicit  Mr 
HanderspcTmiftidn  to  infcit  his  name 
in  the  lilt.  Brown,  who  had  been 
in  great  favour  with  Handel  the  win- 
ter before,  when  he  led  his  Oratorios, 
remembering  how  civilly  he  had  been 
attended  by  htm  to  the  door,  and 
how  carefully  cautioned,  after  being 
heat  id  by  a  crowded  room  and  hard 
labour,  at  the  rehearfals  in  Droolc- 
ftrcet,  not  to  ftir  without  a  chair, 
had  no  doubt  of  hi?  f litre  fs  :  but 
upon  mentioning  to  him  Felton 's  re- 
qutft,  as  delicately  as  pnllibL',  one 
morning  when  he  was  {having,  by 
telling  him  that  he  was  a  clergyman, 
who  being  about  to  pabiilh  tome 
concertos  by  fubfcription,  was  ex- 
tremely ambitious  of  the  honour  of 
-  -j ,„„,.,.  „r  a  boo]it 
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Nature  of  a  Compact  with  the  Devil. 


THIS  compact  or  agreement,  as 
grave  and  learned  authors  in- 
form us,  is  fometimes  made  exprcfsly 
with  the  great  devil  himftlf  in  pcrfon, 
corporally  prcfent  before  witncffes, 
who  takes  an  oath  of  homage  and  alle- 
giance from  his  vaffal,  and  then  en- 
dows him  with  the  powers  of  magic  : 
This  was  the  caie  with  a  certain  Ar- 
rngouefe  nobleman,  which  Hciiler* 
back  in  his  treat ife  upon  miracles  tells 
Ui  he  was  a  witnefs  to  ;  alfo  of  the 
Vidame  Theophylus  in  the  year  537, 
as  related  by  Sigifbei  t.  Sometimes  it 
tit  done  by  memorial  or  addrefs  in 
writing,  in  the  manner  of  certain 
Norman  heretics,  who  wrote  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Sybils,  as  chief  of  the 
necromancers.  This  petition  fett 
forth,  that,  "  Whereas  the  parties 
Underlining  had  entered  into  certain 
articles  and  conditions,  and  by  fo- 
Jemn  engagement  bound  themlelves 
faithfully  to  perform  the  fame  ;  they 
now  pray,  in  the  firft  place,  the  ra- 
tification of  thofe  articles  and  condi- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  fybils ;  and 
that  they  would  be  pleafed  in  confor- 
mity thereunto  to  order  and  direcT 
their  under-aeents  and  familiars  to  do 
fuit  and  fcrvice  to  the  contracting 
parties  agreeably  to  condition  ;  and 
that  when  they  were  fummoned  and 
invoked  to  appear,  they  would  be 
promptly  forthcoming,  not  in  their 
own  fhapes,  to  the  annoyance  and 
offence  of  the  contracting  parties ; 
bat  fprucely  and  handfomely,  like 
perfonable  gentlemen :  Alfo,  That 
the  petitioners  might  be  difebarged 
'from  the  ceremony  of  compelling 
them  by  the  drawing  of  a  circle,  or 
of  confining  themfelves  or  their  fa- 
.miliars  with  i  a  the  fame. 

"  Secondly,  That  the  fybils  would 
be  pleafed  to  affix  fome  leal  or  fig- 
nature  to  the  convention,  by  which 
-its  power  and  efficacy  with  their  fub- 
•    Vol.  I.  N*«. 


ferviant  familiars  might  be  rendered 
more  fecure  and  permanent. 

"  Thirdly,  That  the  petitioner! 
may  be  exempted  from  all  danger, 
which  might  other  wife  accrue  to 
them,  from  the  civil  authority  of  ma* 
giltrates,  or  the  inquifkorial  power  of 
the  church. 

"  Fourthly,  That  all  the  tempo- 
ral  undertakings  and  purfuits  of  the 
petitioners  in  the  courts  and  coun- 
cils of  princes  may  profper  and  fuc- 
ceed ;  and  that  good  luck  may  at- 
tend them  in  all  kinds  of  gaming  to 
their  fuitable  profit  and  advantage. 

"  Laitly,  That  their  enemies  of 
all  forts  may  have  no  power  over  them 
to  do  them  hurt. 

"  That  thefe  conditions  being 
granted  and  performed,  the  petition* 
era  on  their  pait  folemnly  promife 
and  vow  perpetual  fealty  and  alle- 
giance to  their  fovcrcigns  the  Sy- 
bils, as  in  the  convention  itfelf  is  more 
fully  fet  forth  ;  and  that  they  will 
faithfully,  and  fo  long  as  they  (hall 
live,  make  a  facrifice  and  oblation  of 
one  human  foul  every  year,  to  be  of* 
fcred  up  on  the  day  and  hour  of  the 
day  in  which  this  convention  (hall 
be  ratified  and  confirmed  by  the  Sy- 
billine  powers ;  provided  always,  That 
the  faid  high  and  mighty  powers 
(hall  fully  and  bona  fide  perform  what 
is  therein  ftipulated  and  agreed  to  on. 
their  parts  in  the  premiums." 

This  document  is  faithfully  tranf- 
lated  from  Father  Delrius's  Latin 
Treat  ife,  Difquifitionum  Magicarum* 
lib.  2.  qurft.  4. 

In  both  thefe  cafes,  whether  the 
parties  contract  viva  voce%  or  proceed 
by  petition,  the  conditions  are  the 
fame,  and  confift,  as  we  are  told* 
in  an  exprefs  renunciation  of  the 
Chriftian  creed ;  the  baptifmal  rites 
are  rcverfed  ;  and  the  devil,  or  hi* 
reprcicnutwc*  fcmc^s%  <.mx^-*>  ^^1 


V.»J      II  iii^  11  l>i  .  I    Vlk.K.k     v< 


v/iih  di Alain.      He  then   it^.iCits  ti.t 

tlCV.l    to    itli-vC     lil»     !U:.T»e     OJt     ot     tliO         t 

Book    ot   Life,    and    in!i'i:l;c   it    in      c 
the  Book  of  Death.    He  next  pro-     c 
snifts  to  make  monthly  or  quarterly     g 
Sacrifices  to  the  devil,  which  female     t 
magicians    or   witches  perform   by     i 
fucking  out   the  breath  of  a  new-     f 
born  male  infant :  he  proceeds  to  put     \ 
fome  fecret  mark  upon  himfclf  with     i 
the  point  of  a  needle,  as  the  fign  of     i 
the  Bead  or  Antichriit ;  in  which     I 
mark  there  is  great  potency  ;  and  in 
fome  cafes,  according  to  Irenxus,  it 
appears,  that  the  devil  iniifts  up>n 
cauterizing  his  difciples  in  the  upper 
membrane  of  the  right  car;  in-  o- 
thcrs,  according  to  Tcrtullian,  in  the 
forehead.  This  being  done,  the  magi- 
j  cian  cleft  vows  eternal  enmity  again  ft 

■  the  Euchariil,    the   Bkflld  Virgin, 

•  the  Saint  a,  the  Holy  Relicts  and  I- 
.  mages,  and  fbrfweans  confefiion  for 
I  ever ;  upon  which  the  devil  ratifies 
j    .  his  part  of  the  compact,  and  the  ma- 

*  gic  ceremony  is  complete. 
i   \  i  On  thefe  occafiont,  the  devil  fel- 

dora,  if  ever,  takes  a  terrific  form, 
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pmtpertemfaciunL}—tt&  tells  us,  that 
he  has  brought  many  witches  to  con- 
ic fa  thefe  things ;  and  though  he  ac- 
knowledges the  power  of  their  fpells 
for  producing  meats  and  viands,  that 
have  the  appearance  of  a  fumptuous 
feail,  which  the  devil  furnifhes,  dill 
he  gives  a  bad  account  of  his  cook- 
ery ;  for  that  Divine  Providence  fcl- 
dom  permits  the  meat  to  be  good, 
but  that  it  has  generally  fame  bad 
tafte  or  fmell,  raoilly  wants  fait,  and 
the  feaft  is  often  without  bread. 

Though  heretics  have  obftinately 
denied    the    copulation   of   wizards 
with  the  female  daemons  called  Sue* 
oubx,  and  of  witches  with  the  males 
or  Incubi ;  yet  the  whole  authority 
of  the  Catholic  Church  with  the  Bull 
of  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  exprcfsly  af- 
firms it  for  a  fa& — ( Communis  tamen 
bac  eft  fententia  Patrumf    Theologo* 
rum  et  Phihfophorum  doclorutn — et  pro 
eadem  pugnat  Bulla  Innocent  it  VIII* 
Pontificts  contra  mahficos*) — It  is  alfo 
an  orthodox  opinion,  that  children 
may  be  begotten  by  this  diabolical 
commerce ;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  Luther  was  the  Ton  of  an 
Incubus.     That  witches  are  carried 
through  the  air  by  certain  fpells,  is 
confirmed  by  a  ho  ft.  of  witneffes ;  and 
the  operation  is  generally  performed 
by  fmearing  the  body  with  a  certain 
ointment  prepared  by  the  daemons : 
This  ointment  fevcral  people  have  in- 
nocently made    ufe    of,  particularly 
huYbands  of  Ladies  ufing  witchcraft ; 
and  have  found  themfelves  wafted  up 
chimneys  and  through  windows  at  a 
furious  rate,  and  transported  fome- 
times  an  hundred  miles  from  their 
own  homes.     Many  curious  in  fiances 
of  magic  powers  might  be  enume- 
rated ;  but  I  (hall  mention  only  the 
following : 

The  firit  is  the  cafe  of  an  heretical 
woman  in  the  town  of  Paderborn,  who 
brought  forth  a  male  infant  in  a  par- 
fon's  gown  and  beaver— falliatum  et 
pi/eat  urn,  modo  eccte/iafticorum—whot 
ffim  hi*  najuraj  antipathy  to  PapiiU, 


always  reviled  them  wherever  he  met 
them.  This  Father  Delrius  affures  us, 
was  a  fa&  of  general  notoriety,  and 
a  juft  judgment  from  God  on  the  hc- 
refy  of  the  mother.  Niderius,  in  the 
chapter  upon  witches  in  Formica  rio9 
fays,  That  an  heretical  young  witch 
at  Cologn,  by  the  help  of  a  daemon*, 
took  a  handkerchief,  and  in  prefence 
of  a  great  company  of  noble  fpec- 
tators  tore  it  into  pieces,  and  imme- 
diately afteiwards  produced  it  whole 
and  entire.  This  wicked  jade  then 
took  up  a  glafs,  threw  it  againft  tbj? 
wall,  broke  it  into  a  thouiand  frag* 
ments,  and  inflantly  (hewed  it  to  the 
company  as  whole  as  at  Hrft.  Nide- 
rius  concludes,  with  juli  indignation 
againil  fuch  diabolical  practices-,  that 
this  girl  was  well  handled  by  the  Fa- 
thers of  the  Inquifition,  where  her 
tricks  could  (land  her  in  no  (lead  ; 
which  indeed  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  as  the  devil  himfelf  would  not 
choofe  to  venture  before  that  tri» 
bunal. 

There  was  one  Zedekiah  a  Jew 
phylician,  who,  in  prefence  of  the 
Emperor  Lodowich  the  Pious,  in  the 
year  876  f wallowed  a  prize-fighter  on 
horfeback*  horfe  and  ail,.  ( Hopbma,? 
chum  e  quit  em  dtvoravit.) — Nay,   he 
did  more,  he  f wallowed  a  cart  loaded 
with  hay,  horfes,  and  driver,  [cur rum 
quoque  onuftum  fosno  cum  equis  et  auri- 
ga:) — he  cut  off  people's  heads,  hand* 
and  feet,  which  he  fattened  on  again* 
in  the  eyes  of  all  the  court,  whilft; 
the  blood  was  running  from  them  * 
and  in  a  moment  the  man  fo  maimed 
appeared  whole  and  unhurt :  he  cau- 
fed  the  Emperor  to  hear  the  found 
of  hounds  in  full  chace,  with  fhoute 
of  huntfmen  and  many  other  noifea 
in.  the  air  ;  and  in  the  midft  of  whi- 
ter mowed  him  a  garden  in  full  bloom) 
with   flowers  and  fruits,   and   birds 
finging  in  the  trees  :  a  mod  deteft- 
able  piece  of  magic,  and  very  unwor- 
thy of  an  emperor  to  pafs  over  with 
impunity ;    for  he  fuffettd.  v\\s.  \w 
Doctor  to  clct^. — KaSfc\**B««5^ 


:t   I  (;- 


when  tlie  ii.'n,  'i::ant<  o:  C.-.'s-.:.:  v 
have  perfuadt-d  him  to  let  them  li. 
him  quietly  and  contentedly,  fl 
conjurer  and  heretic  ought,  ti 
eounfcl  of  the  devil,  and  cjwoi 
ftcw  away  to  Byzantium,  by 
ihorttft  pafla.fe  through  the  air,  to 
great  di  ("appointment  of  the  fpe> 
tor*  :  being  purfued  by  the  ofiicei 
juftice,  notind-red  tlimiyh  the 
hut  as  juftice  is  accuftomi-d  to  tr 
pedt  ctaadi,  he  took  a  fecorid  flij 


CtmdufnnofBr  Blagden's  Ohfi 
Metevi 


of  the  c 

luch  app 


THE  inveftljratic 
which  can  prodi 
incea  at  an  elevation,  wheie,  il 
ttmofphcrc  cannot  be  faid  abfrju 
to  hare  ecafed,  it  is  yet  to  be  ci 
dkred  as  next  to  nothing,  tmift  n 
Tally  be  an  object  of  great  curi> 
to  philofnphera. 
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and  To  prefent  the  phenomenon  of 
two  different  meteors  at  the  fame 
time  receding  from  one  another  in  a 
direct  line. 

Thefe  difficulties  gave  birth  to  a 
third  hypothecs,  that  meteors  are 
permanent  folic]  bodies,  not  raifcd 
up  from  the  earth,  but  revolving 
round  it  in  very  eccentric  orbits.— 
But  to  this  too  there  are  many  itrong 
objections. 

( 1 . )  Meteors  are  moft  commonly 
defcribed,  not  as  looking  like  folid  bo- 
dies, but  rather  like  a  fine  luminous 
matter,  continually  changing  its  fhape 
and  appearance.— To  obviate  this, 
many  defenders  of  the  opinion  fup- 
pofe  that  the  revolving  body  gets  a 
coat  or  atmofphere  of  electricity,  by 
which  it  becomes  luminous ;  but  in 
Dr  Blagden's  opinion,  whoever  con- 
fiders  the  various  accounts  of  fire- 
balls, and  efpccially  that  of  Auguft 
1 8th,  when  it  divided,  will  perceive 
that  their  phenomena  do  not  corre- 
fpond  with  the  idea  of  a  folid  nucleus 
invelopcd  in  a  fubtile  fluid,  nor  with 
that  of  meteors  becoming  luminous 
by  means  of  a  contained  fluid,  which 
occafmnally  explodes  through  the 
thick,  folid,  outer  (hell. 
.  (2.)  A  prodigious  number  of  fuch 
bodies  is  nccefTary  to  anfwer  all  the 
appearances.  Such  a  regular  grada- 
tion is  obferved  from  the  largcit  me- 
teors to  the  minute  fires  calledyfc**/-* 
ing  florid  which  appear  in  great 
numbers  every  clear  night,  that  it 
feems  impoflible  to  draw  any  line  of 
diilinction  between  them,  or  deny- 
that  they  are  all  of  the  fame  nature. 
Now  it  is  fcarce  poflible  to  conceive 
that  fuch  a  crowd  of  revolving  bodies 
fhould  not  meet  or  joflle  fometimea 
near  the  earth,  or  fall  to  it  in  confe- 
quence  of  various  accidents ;  at  leaft, 
we  might  expect  they  might  be  feen 
in  the  day-time,  either  with  the  na- 
ked eye  or  a  telefcopc,  by  fomc  of 
the  numerous  obfervers  who  are  con- 
tinually watching  the  heavens. 

(3.)  A  body  faUiDf  from  iafinitc 


fpace  towards  the  earth,  could  have 
acquired,  when  it  came  within  50 
miles  of  it,  a  velocity  of  only  feven 
miles  in  a  fecond  ;  whereas  thofe  me- 
teors feem  to  move  at  leaft  three  timet 
fader:  and  this  objection,  if  there  be 
ii o  miilake  in  regard  to  the  velocity 
of  thofe  meteors,  which  probably 
there  is  not,  abfolutely  overthrows 
the  whole  hypothecs.  Dr  Blagden 
therefore  concludes,  that  the  only  a- 
gent  in  nature  capable  of  producing 
fuch  phenomena  is  electricity. 

"  1  do  not  mean  (fays  he),  that 
by  what  is  already  known  of  that 
fluid,  all  the  difficulties  relative  to 
meteors  can  be  folved;  as  the  laws  by 
which  its  motions  on  a  large  foale 
are  regulated  in  thofe  regions  fo  near* 
ly  empty  of  air,  can  fcarcely,  1  ima- 
gine, be  invciligatcd  in  our  fmall  ex- 
periments with  exhaufted  veflels;  but 
only,  that  feveral  of  the  facts  point 
out  a  near  connection  and  analogy 
with  electricity  ;  and  that  none  of 
them  are  irreconcileablc  to  the  dif- 
cove red  laws  of  that  fluid. 

**  1.  Electricity  moves  with  fuch 
a  prodigious  velocity,  as  to  elude  all 
the  attempts  hitherto  made  by  phi- 
lofophers  to  detect  it ;  but  the  fwift- 
nefs  of  meteors,  ftating  it  to  be  20 
miles  a  fecond,  is  fuch  as  no  experi- 
ments yet  contrived  could  have  disco- 
vered, and  which  feems  to  belong  to 
electricity  alone.  This  is,  perhaps* 
the  only  cafe  in  which  the  courfe  or 
direction  of  that  fluid  is  rendered 
perceptible  to  our  fenfes,  in  confer 
quence  of  the  large  fcale  on  which 
thefe  lire-balls  move— 

«  2.  Various  electrical  phenomena 
have  been  feen  attending  meteors. , 
Lambent  flames  are  defcribed  as  fet- 
tling upon  men,  horfes,  and  other 
objects :  and  fparks  coming  from 
them,  or  the  whole  meteor  itfelf,  it 
is  faid.  have  damaged  mips,  houfes, 
flee,  in  the  manner  of  lightning. 
Thefe  facts,  I  mult  own,  are  but 
obfeurcly  related  ;  v*t  fc^x  ^k^  ^ 
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tson.  If  there  be  really  any  hilling 
Koifc  heard  while  meteors  are  parting, 
it  feems  explicable  on  no  other  iiip- 
po fit  ion  than  that  of  dreams  of  elec- 
tric matter  ifluing  from  them,  and 
reaching  the  earth  with  a  velocity 
equal  to  that  of  the  meteor,  namely, 
in  two  or  three  ftconds.  According- 
ly, in  one  of  our  late  meteors,  the 
fciiTir.g  was  compared  lo  that  of  elec- 
tricity i duing  from  a  conductor.  The 
fparks  flying  off  fo  perpetually  from 
the  body  of  fire-ball?,  may  puflibly 
fcave  fomc  connection  with  thefc 
ft  reams.  In  the  tame  manner  the 
found  of  explofions  may  perhaps  be 
brought  to  us  quicker,  than  if  it 
were  propagated  through  the  whole 
<Siila;ice  by  air  alone.  Should  thefe 
ideas  be  well  founded,  the  change  of 
direction  which  meteors  iecm  at  times 
to  undergo,  may  poffibly  be  influen- 
ced by  the  llate  of  the  furface  of  the 
earth  over  which  they  are  pa  fling, 
and  to  which  the  (I  reams  are  fuppo- 
fed  to  reach.  A  fimilar  caufe  may 
occafion  the  apparent  expiation,  the 
cpctiing  of  more  channel*  giving  new 
vent  and  motion  to  the  electric  iluid. 
May  not  the  deviation  and  explofion 
which  appear  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  fire-ball  of  the  18th  of  Auguft 
over  Lincoln  (hi  re,  have  been  deter- 
mined by  its  approach  towards  the 
Fens,  and  an  attraction  produced  by 
that  large  body  of  moillure  ? 

"  3.  A  further  argument  for  the 
elc&ric  origin  of  metu>rs  is  deduced 
from  their  conn  eft  inn  with  the  nor- 
thern lights,  and  the  refemblancc 
they  bear  to  thefe  electrical  pheno- 
mena, as  they  are  now  almolt  uni- 
verfally  allowed  to  be,  in  feveral  par- 
ticulars. Inftanccs  are  recorded, 
where  northern  lights  have  been  feen 
to  join  and  form  luminous  balls, 
darting  about  with  great  velocity, 
and  even  leaving  a  train  behind  like 
the  common  tire-balls.  This  train  1 
take  to  be  nothing  but  the  rare  air 
left  in  fuch  a  highly  electrified  ftate 
33  to  be  luminous-,  and  fomt  ftxtssus 


of  the  northern  lights  are  very  mock 
like  it.  i  he  aurora  borealis  appears 
to  occupy  as  high,  if  not  a  higher, 
region  above  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
as  may  be  judged  from  the  very  di- 
ftant  countries  to  which  it  has  been 
vilible  at  the  fame  time ;  indeed,  the 
great  accumulation  of  electric  mat* 
ter  feems  to  lie  beyond  the  verge  of 
our  atmofphere,  as  eftimated  by  the 
ccfTation  of  twilight,  rilfo  with  the 
northern  lights  a  hiding  noife  is  faid 
to  be  heard  in  fome  very  cold  cli- 
mates :  Gmelin  fpeaks  of  it  in  the 
moft  pointed  terms,  as  frequent  and 
very  loud  in  the  north-caftern  parts  of 
Siberia ;  and  other  travellers  have  re- 
lated iimilar  fa&s. 

"  But,  in  my  opinion,  the  moft 
remarkable  analogy  of  all,  and  that 
which  tends  moft  to  elucidate  the 
origin  of  thefc  meteors,  is  the  direc- 
tion of  their  courfe,  which  feems,  in 
the  very  large  ones  at  leaft,  to  be 
confiantly  from  or  toward  the  north 
or  north- we  It  quarter  of  the  heavens, 
and  indeed  to  approach  very  nearly 
to  the  prefent  magnetical  meridian. 
This  Is  particularly  obfcrvable  in 
thofe  meteors  of  late  years  whofe 
t rafts  have  been  afcertained  with  moft 
cxa&nefs  ;  as  that  of  November  26. 
1 758,  defcribed  by  Sir  John  Pringle; 
that  of  July  17.  1771,  treated  of  by 
M.  Le  Roy  ;  and  this  of  the  1 8th  of 
Augult  1 783.  The  largeft  proportion 
of  the  other  accounts  of  meteors  con- 
firm the  fame  observation,  even  thofe 
of  a  more  eaily  period  ;  nay,  I  think, 
fome  traces  of  it  are  perceivable  in 
the  writings  of  the  ancients.  Whe- 
ther their  motion  (hall  be  from  the 
northern  quarter  of  the  heavens  or 
toward  it,  feems  nearly  indifferent, 
as  the  numbers  of  thofe  going  each 
way  are  not  very  unequal :  1  confi- 
dcr  them,  in  the  former  cafe,  as  maf- 
fes  of  the  ele&ric  fluid  repelled,  or 
burfting  from  the  great  coUeded 
body  of  it  in  the  north  ;  and,  m 
the  latter  cafe,  as  mafles  attmflei 
Wir&&  \Jb*x  lAcumulatioa  t  .»  di» 
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ftinctiori,  probably,  much  the  fame 
in  effect  as  that  of  pofitive  and  ne- 
gative electricity  near  the  furface  of 
the  earth. 

"  This  tendency  towards  the  mag- 
netic meridian,  however,  feems  to 
hold  good  only  with  regard  to  the 
largeft  fort  of  fire-balls  ;  the  fmaller 
ones  move  mote  irregularly,  perhaps 
becaufe  they  come  further  within 
the  verge  of  our  atmofphere,  and 
are  thereby  more  expofed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  extraneous  caufes.  That  the 
fmaller  fort  of  meteors,  fuch  as 
{hooting  ftars,  are  really  lower  down 
in  the  atmofphere,  is  rendered  very 
probable  by  their  fwifter  apparent 
motion  :  perhaps  it  is  this  very  cir> 
cumftance  which  occafions  them  to 
be  fmaller,  the  electric  fluid  being 
more  divided  in  more  refilling  air. 
But  as  thofe  maffes  of  electricity, 
which  move  where  there  is  fcarcely 
any  refiftance,  fo  generally  affect  the 
direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian, 


the  ideas  which  have  been  entertained 
of  fome  analogy  between  thefe  tw# 
obfeure  powers  of  nature  feem  not  al- 
together without  foundation. 

"  If  the  foregoing  conjectures  be 
juft,  difkinct  regions  are  allotted  to 
the  electrical  phenomena  of  our  at- 
mofphere. Here  below  we  have 
thunder  and  lightning,  from  the  un- 
equal diftribution  of  the  electric  fluid 
among  the  clouds ;  in  the  loftier 
regions,  whither  the  clouds  never 
reach,  we  have  the  various  gradations 
of  falling  ftars ;  till  beyond  the  li- 
mits ot  our  crepufcular  atmofphere 
the  fluid  is  put  into  motion  in  fum> 
cient  maffes  to  hold  a  determined 
courfe,  and  exhibit  the  different  ap-* 
pearances  of  what  we  call  fire-balls  ; 
and  probably  at  a  ftill  greater  eleva- 
tion above  the  earth,  the  electricity 
accumulates  in  a  lighter,  lefs  conden- 
fed  form,  to  produce  the  wonderfully 
diverfified  ftreams  and  corufcations  of 
the  aurora  borealis" 


Singular  Mean,   of Perfuafion* 


FROM  the  Memoirs  of  the  Baron 
de  Tott,  of  which  there  have  ap- 
peared two  different  tianflationsalmoft 
at  the  fame  time,  we  prefent  our  rea- 
ders with  the  following  extract. 

"  The  Pruth  feparates  the  Pacea- 
lick  of  Kotchim  from  Moldavia. 
Ali- Aga  *  had  fwam  over  to  the  op- 
pofite  more  the  night  before,  and 
got  together,  by  dint  of  his  whip, 
near  300  of  the  neighbouring  Molda- 
vians, and  had  employed  them  the 
whole  night  in  forming  with  the 
trunks  of  trees  an  ill-contrived  raft, 
on  which  he  had  repaffed  to  our  fide 
of  the  river ;  but  all  that  did  not  fa- 
tisfy  m:  of  its  folidity.  i  prepared 
myfelf,  however,  to  facrifice,  if  ne- 
ceffary,  my  carriage,  and  every  thing 
upon  it.  I  only  fecured  out  of  it  my 
pocket-book,  fully  determined  not  to 
•xpofe  myfelf  to  fo  evident  a  perfonal 
dapger  i  nor  would  I  f uffer  my  own 


attendants  to  go  over,  but  referred 
them  for  a  fecond  voyage,  in  cafe 
the  fir  ft  fucceeded.  Meanwhile,  my 
conductor,  proudly  exulting  at  ha- 
ving accomplifhed  fo  wonderful  a 
work,  p relied  me  to  get  into  my 
carriage. — "  How,"  faid  I,  vexed 
at  his  ftupidity,  "  will  you  ever  con- 
*•  trive  to  get  it  down  to  the  river  i 
*•  —How  will  you  afterwards  keep 
**  it  on  your  paltry  raft,  which  it 
"  fcarce  large  enough  for  it,  and 
"  muft  infallibly  fink  under  its 
«  weight.'*  "  How  ?"  faid  he, 
*'  why,  with  thofe  two  inftruments;" 
(bowing  me  his  whip,  and  upwards 
of  1 00  fturdy peafants  he  had  brought 
from  the  other  fide:  "  Don't  be  un- 
"  eafy  ;  I  would  make  them  bear  the 
"  univerfe  on  their  moulders.  And  if 
<(  the  raft  finks,  thefe  follows  can  all 
4<  fwim ;  they  fhaiV  Va*^  \\-  >s^\ %^ 
you  \ofe  \k*  ^ Am*  A  *  Y^J^ 
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*  The  JSarou'*  conductor  at  gti&u 


"  Thc'fipMl  for  the  wmkmcn  to  at 
begin  *vs  then  ninn  l.y  pn.ii.niii-  w 
cing  the  name  of  God,  followed  by  i» 
feveral  fraack*  of  his  whip.     They  la 
undid  the  tracts  of  my  carriage,  and  CC 
carried  it  in  their  arms  to  the  brink  to 
of  the    precipice,    where    they    h„d  A 
formed  with  their  pickaxes  a  rough  g< 
fort  of  (helving,  to  facilitate  its  dc-  to 
{cent ;  but  it  was  not  without  (hud-  of 
drring,  that  1  law  them  on  the  point 
of  being  cruIHcd  by  the  weight  of  tl 
my   coach ;  which  they  got  down,  p 
however,  on  the  raft,  where  it  could  d 
only  be   placed   diagonally  ;  and  to  f 
keep  it  fteady*iii  that  poiition,  four  i 
of  thefe  wretches  were  clapped  under  C 
the  wheels,  the  leaft  motion  of  which  J 
would  have  carried  the  whole  equi- 
page to  die  bottom  of  the  river.  ;\(-  t 
tcr  this  operation,  which  had  made  f 
that  part  of  the  raft  next  the  L.ml  1 
fink  into  the  mud,  and  had  plunged  i 
it  (even  or  eight  inches  deep  under 
water  on  the  other  Gde,  they  Hill 
had  to  work  to  get   it   afloat,  which. 
the    IOO    men    at    length    effected. 
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this  discipline  until  your  arrival  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  ? 

"  £*/*».  Yes ;  I  think  that  the 
fear  alone  of  being  beaten  would 
have  made  them  db  all  this:  but, 
however  that  may  be,  we  have  no 
more  rivers  to  pafs;  the  pofl  fiip* 
plies  ua  with  horfes,  we  want  no- 
thing but  provisions,  and  that  is  my 
affair)  for  I  will  own  to  yon,  my 
dear  Ali,  that  fiich  at  you  procure 
for  me  by  blows,  are  hard  of  dige- 
ftian :  let  me  pay  for  them ;  that  is* 
all  I  defire. 

"  AU-Agm.  You  certainly  take 
the  fareft  way  not  to  have  an  indi- 
geftioo ;  for  your  money  will  not  even? 
get  you  bread. 

"  Baron.  Never  fear ;  Pil  pay 
them  Jo  w*Uf  that  I  (hall  have  the 
bed  of  every  thing*  and  with  more 
certainty  than  you  could  get  it  your- 
self. 

"  Ali-Ag*.  You  will  not  have 
bread,  I  tell  you :  I  know  the  MoIp 
davtantf;  they  require  beating;  be- 
fides*  I  am  ordered  to  defray  your 
sjspences  every  where,  and  thefe  raf* 
qally  infidels  are  rich  enough  to  bear 
the  heavieft  charges.  This  is*  trifling 
one ;  and  provided  we  beat  there, 
they  will  be  contented. 

"  Baron.  Do  not  refute  me,  I 
beg  of  yon,  my  dear  Ali-  Aga ;  I  do 
not  wifti  my  expences  to  be  defray- 
ed, and  1*11  anfwer  for  it*  they  do 
not  wifti  to  be  beaten,  provided  we 

Ciy  them ;  I  take  that  upon  myfelf— * 
t  me  do  as  I  think  proper. 

"  AU-Aga.  But  we  (hall  die  with 
hunger. 

'*  Baron.  At  any  rate,  let  us  make 
a  trial  j  it  is  my  fancy. 

w  Ali-Ag*.  Since  you  are  deter* 
mined,  I  confent:  Try  your  expe- 
riment, which  appears  neccflary  to 
give  you  fame  idea  of  the  Mohia* 
vians :  but  when  you  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  them,  remember  that 
it  it  not  right  1  mould  go  to  bed 
without  my  fupper ;  and  wheayour 

VoLI.  N?& 


money  and  your  rhetoric  have  both 
failed  you,  you  will  allow  me,  I  hope* 
to  make  ufe  of  my  method. 

"  Baron.  Be  it  fo  }  and  fince  we 
are  agreed,  I  (hall,  when  we  arrive} 
at  the  village  where  we  fltep,  addrefs 
myfelf  to  the  primate,  in  order  to 
treat  with  him  in  a  friendly  way  for 

Jftrovifions,  and  a  good  fire,  under* 
bme  cover,  where  we  may  pais  the 
night  without  having  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  inhabitants,  and  be  free 
from  the  danger  of  the  plague,  which* 
has  juft  broke  out  in  Moldavia.  "  In> 
this  cafe,"  (aid  AH- Aga,  "  I  need 
not  go  any  farther;99  and  he  imoie* 
diately  ordered  one  of  his  people  to> 
follow  my  directions,  repeating,  with 
a  fmile,  that  "  he  would  not  go  to* 
bed  fupperlefe." 

••  We  did  not  arrive  till  after  fun- 
fet  at  the  village  where  we  intended  to 
halt ;  and  we  discovered  our  lodg- 
ings by  a  fire  they  had  prepared  for 
us. 

«*  My  conduftor,  in  order  to  keep 
to  his  engagement  with  me,  went  to 
warm  himfelf  on  alighting,  and  fat 
down  with  his  elbow  leaning  on  hia 
(addle,  and  his  whip  in  his  hand,  to 
enjoy  the  diverfion  he  expected  K 
mould  afford  him.  I  was  no  lefs  de- 
firous  of  procuring  my  provifions  front 
that  fpirtt  which  produces  a  mutual 
exchange  of  necefiaries.  I  inquired 
for  the  primate,  whom  they  pointed 
out  to  me.  I  went  up  to  him,  and 
prefenting  him  with  twenty  crowns* 
(about  twoguineas  and  a  half, )  which 
I  laid  upon  the  ground,  fpoke  to 
him  firft  in  Turkifh,  then  in  Greek, 
in  thefe  terms  faithfully  tranflated. 

"  TbiBarofh  (inTurkifh.)  Ther% 
my  friend,  is  money  to  buy  the  pro- 
visions we  (hall  want.  I  have  always 
loved  the  Moldavians,  and  cannot 
bear  they  (hould  be  ill-treated,  t 
hope  you'll  lofe  no  time  in  procuring 
me  a  (beep,  and  fome  bread ;  keep 
the  reft  of  the  money  to  drink  my 
health. 
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u  The  Moldavian*  (feigning  not 
to  underftand  Turkifti).  He  not  un- 
der iland. 

"  Barcn.  What,  don't  you  un- 
derftand Turkifh  ? 

"  The  Moldavian.  No  Turk  ;  he 
not  underitand. 

"  The  Bann,  (in  Greek.)  Well, 
let  us  talk  Grtek  then :  Take  this 
money,  bring  me  a  iheep  and  bread ; 
that  is  all  I  aflc  of  you. 

"  The  Moldavian,  (ftill  feigning 
not  to  underftand,  and  making  figns 
to  exprefs  that  there  is  nothing  in  his 
tillage,  and  that  they  are  ftarving.) 
Not  bread;  poor;  he  not  under- 
ftand. 

•*  Baron.  What,  have  you  no 
bread  ? 

'*  Moldavian.  No  bread  ;  no. 
4*  Baron.  Ah !  wretches,  how  I 
pity  you ;  but  at  lead  you  mould  not 
be  beaten  ;  that  is  fome  confolation. 
It  is  undoubtedly  very  hard  to  go  to 
bed  without  any  fupper  ;  yet  you  are 
a  proof  that  many  honeft  men  are 
obliged  to  do  fo.  (To  the  guide.) 
You  hear  what  they  fay,  my  dear 
Ali ;  if  money  can  get  nothing  here, 
you  will  own  at  lead  that  blows 
would  have  been  fuperfluous.  Thefe 
poor  creatures  have  nothing,  and 
that  grieves  me  more  than  having  no- 
thing ourfelves  to  cat  for  the  pre  fen  t. 
We  fhall  have  a  better  appetite  to- 
morrow. 

"  Ali  Aga.  For  my  part,  it  is  im- 
pofiible  to  have  a  better  appetite  than 
i  have  to-day. 

"  Baron.  It  is  your  fault ;  why 
did  you  make  a  (top  in  a  poor  vil- 
lage, where  there  is  not  even  bread  ? 
You  fhall  fail  for  your  puniihment. 

'*  Ali-Aqa.  A  poor  village.  Sir ! 
A  poor  village !  if  the  darknefs  of 
the  night  did  not  prevent  you  from 
feeing,  you  would  be  delighted  with 
it.  it  is  a  little  borough  that  abounds 
in  every  thing.  One  may  find  even 
cinnamon  here* 

"  Baron.  So,  I  fee  that  your  de» 
6rc  of  beating  is  returning  u^ou  ^ou* 


"  Ali-Aga.  No  indeed.  Sir;  it  is  ■ 
only  my  defire  of  fuppiog,  which  I 
certainly  cannot  get  rid  of;  and  to 
fatisfy  it,  and  convince  you  that  I  am 
better  acquainted  with  the  Molda- 
vians than  you  are,  let  me  talk  with 
him. 

"  Baron.  Can  you  fatisfy  your 
hunger  by  beating  him  ? 

"  AU  Aga.  Yes,  I'll  anfwer  for 
it ;  and  if  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  you 
have  not  a  moft  excellent  fupper,  you 
may  return  me  the  blows  I  /hall  give 
him. 

"  Baron.  On  this  condition  I  con- 
fen  t,  and  take  you  at  your  word;  but 
remember,  that  if  you  beat  him  with- 
out reafon,  I  fhall  lay  on  you  mot 
heartily. 

**  Ali-Aga.  As  long  as  you 
pleafe ;  but  be  as  quiet  a  fpedator 
as  1  have  been  during  your  negocia- 
tion. 

"  Baron.  That  is  but  fair  ;  I  wul 
take  your  place. 

"  Ali-Aga.  (rifes,  puts  his  whip 
under  his  coat,  and  advancing  care- 
lefsly  towards  the  Greek,  pats  him 
in  a  friendly  way  upon  the  moulder.) 
Good  day,  friend;  how  are  you? 
Well — fpeak— don't  you  know  Ali- 
Aga,  your  friend?  Come; — why 
don't  you  fpeak? 

"  The  Moldavian.  No;  henotknow. 

"  Ali-Aga.  He  not  know!— Ah! 

ah!  that  is  aftonifhing.  What, friend, 

ferioufly,  you  don't  underftand  Turs> 

ifh? 

"  Moldavian.  No ;  he  not  know. 

"  Alt*  Aga,  (knocks  down  the 
primate  with  his  fift,  and  kicks  him 
as  he  is  rifing.)  There,  fcoundrd, 
that  is  to  learn  you  Turkifh. 

"Moldavian*  (in  good  Turkifh.) 
Why  do  you  beat  me  ?  Don't  yos 
know  ihat  we  are  poor  people,  and 
that  our  princes  hardly  leave  m  the 
air  we  breathe  in  ? 

«  Ali-Aga.  Well,  Sir ;  yon  fit 
that  I  am  a  good  knguafttf-vaterf 
he  already  fpeaks  Turkifh  i  ■■!■■■/ 
ly.    Wc  can  now  talk  tcwetkrst 

loll 
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leaft;  that  is  fotnething.  (To  the 
Moldavian*  leaning  on  his  (houlder.) 
Now  that  you  know-  a  little  Turkiih, 
tell  me  how  you  and  your  wife  and 
children  all  do  f 

"  Moldavian.  As  well  as  people 
can  do,  who  are  often  in  want  of  the 
necefTaries  of  life. 

44  Ali-Aga.  You  are  facetious,  my 
friend  ;  you  only  want  a  little  more 
beating;  but  all  in  good  time:  let 
us  come  to  the  point ;  I  muft  have 
immediately  two  fheep,  twelve  chic- 
kens, twelve  pigeons,  fifty  pound  of 
bread,  four  oques  of  butter,  fome 
fait,  pepper,  nutmegs,  cinnamon,  le- 
mons, wine,  falad,  and  good  oil  of 
olives,  and  plenty  of  each  of  them. 

«*  The  Moldavian,  (crying.)  I 
have  already  told  you  we  were  poor 
people,  who  had  not  even  bread, 
where  would  you  have  us  get  cinna- 
mon ? 

"  Als-Aga,  (pulling  out  his  whip 
under  his  coat,  and  beating  the  Mol- 
davian till  he  runs  away. )  Ah  !  raf- 
cally  infidel,  you  have  nothing!  I  (hall 
take  the  fame  method  of  enriching 
you  that  I  did  to  learn  you  Turkiih. 
(The  Greek  runs  away ;  Ali-Aga 
returns  and  fits  by  the  fire. )  You  fee. 


Sir,  that  my  receipt  is  better  than 
your's. 

44  Baron.  To  make  the  dumb 
fpeak,  I  confefs ;  but  not  to  get  a 
fupper :  and  I  believe  I  (hall  have 
fome  blows  to  give  you  in  your  turn, 
for  your  method  does  not  procure 
provifions  any  more  than  mine* 

•«  Ali-Aga.  Provifions!  Oh!  we 
fhall  be  in  no  want  of  them :  and 
if  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  all  1  have 
ordered  be  not  here,  take  my  whip 
and  return  me  all  the  blows  I  have 
given  him. 

44  In  fad,  the  quarter  of  an  hour 
was  not  expired,  before  the  primate,, 
affifted  by  three  of  his  countrymen, 
brought  us  all  the  provifions,  without 
forgetting  the  cinnamon. 

44  After  this  example,  it  was  im- 
poffiblc  to  deny  the  efficacy  t£  Alt'* 
receipt ;  and  it  was  fufficient  to  cure 
me  of  my  obftinate  humanity,  la 
fatt,  unaccountable  as  it  appeared,  I 
was  evidently  wrong;  and  1  was  com- 
pelled, though  reluctantly,  to  leave 
to  my  guide  the  care  of  fupplying 
me  with  provifions  in  future,  with* 
out  difputing  with  him  about  the 
means." 


Cujlonu  common  to  America  and  the  North  of  Asia. 


WE  are  indebted  to  our  naviga- 
tors for  fettling  the  long  dif- 
pute  about  the  point  from  which  the 
population  of  America  was  effc&edf. 
They,  by  their  difcoveries,  prove*, 
that  in  one  place  the  diflance  be- 
tween continent  and  continent  is  only 
39  miles,  not  (as  a  celebrated  cavil- 
ijft  *  would  have  it)  800  leagues. 
This  narrow  ftreight  has  alfo  in  the 
middle  two  iflands,  which  -would 
greatly  facilitate  the  migration  of  the 
Afiatics  into  the  New  World,  fup- 
pofing  that  it  took  place  in  canoes, 
'after  a  convuMion  *had  rent  the  two 
continents  afundcr.    Bcfides,  it  may 


be  added,  that  thefe  ftrcights  are* 
even  in  the  fummer,  often  filled  with 
ice ;  in  winter,  often  frozen  2  in  ei- 
ther cafe  mankind  might  find  an  eafy 
paffage ;  in  the  lad,  the  way  was  ex- 
tremely ready  for  quadrupeds  to- 
crofs,  and  ilock  the  continent  of  A* 
merica.  I  may  fairly  call  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  volcanoes  to  tear  away  the 
other  means  of  t ran  fit  farther  to  the 
fouth,  and  bring  in  to  my  afilflance 
the  former  fuppofttion  of  folid  land 
between  Karntfchatka  and  Oonah/cha9 
inftead  of  the  crefcent  of  iflands,  and 
which,  prior  to  the  great  cataftrophc, 
would   have   greatly    catat^A   >^ 


*  Tbctmbosol  Mtctochu  Mi*/*fsty*iS«r  Ui  AmcruiU^  V  *a** 
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means  of  migration ;  but  die  cafe  is 

not  of  that  difficulty  to  require  the 
(olutioii.  One  means  of  paflage  is 
indifputably  eilablifhed. 

But  where,  from  the  vaft  expanfc  of 
the  north-eaflern  world,  to  fix  on  the 
fcrii  tribes  who  contributed  to  people 
the  new  continent,  now  inhabited  ai- 
med from  end  to  end,  is  a  matter 
that  baffles  human  reafon.  The  learn- 
ed may  make  bold  and  ingenious  con- 
jectures, but  plain  good  fen  ft  can- 
not always  accede  to  them.  As  man- 
kind increafed  in  numbers,  they  na- 
turally protruded  one  another  for- 
ward. Wars  might  be  another  caufe 
of  migrations.  I  know  no  reafon 
why  the  Afiatic  north  might  not  be 
an  offirfna  viwutHi  as  well  as  the  Eu- 
rasian. The  overtecming  country, 
to  the  eaft  of  the  Ripbesan  mountains, 
muft  find  it  necefTary  to  difcliargc  its 
inhabitants:  the  iirlt  great  wave  of 
people  was  forced  forward  by  the 
next  to  it,  more  tumid  and  more 
powerful  than  itfclf:  fucceflive  and 
pew  impulfts  continually  arriving, 
fhort  reit  was  given  to  that  which 
fpread  over  a  more  caftern  trait ;  di- 
flurbcd  again  and  again,  it  covert d 
frefh  regions;  at  length,  reaching 
the  farthelt  limits  of  the  Old  World-, 
found  a  new  cne,  with  ample  fp~ce 
to  occupy  unmolcited  for  ages;  till 
Colnmbus  cur  fed  them  by  a  difcovery, 
which  brought  again  new  fins  and 
new  deaths  to  both  worlds. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Nkw  do 
not  confiit  of  the  offspring  of  a  Angle 
nation:  different  people,  at  fevcral 
.prnods,  arrived  there  ;  and  it  is  ira- 
poflible  to  fay,  that  any  one  is  now 
to  be  found  on  the  original  fpot  of 
its  colonization.  It  is  impoflible, 
with  the  lights  which  we  ltave  io  re- 
cently received,  to  admit  that  A*u~ 
pica  could  receive  its  inhabitants  (at 
leail  the  bulk  of  them)  from  any  o- 
ther  place  than  eattern  Afia.  A  few 
proofs  may  be  added,  taken  from  cu- 


floms  or  drefirt  eoauBon  to  the  In- 
habitants of  both  worlds:  fane  have 
been  long  extinft  in  the  old,  others 
remain  in  both  ia  full  force. 

The  cuftom  of  fcalping  was  a  bar- 
barifm  in  life  with  the  Scythians, 
who  carried  about  them  at  nil  times 
this  favage  mark  of  triumph :  they 
cut  a  circle  round  the  neck,  and 
ftripped  off  the  flcin,  aa  they  would 
that  of  an  ok  ••  A  little  image, 
found  among  the  Kalmmcs,  of  a  7V* 
tmrian  deity,  mounted  on  a  horfe, 
and  fitting  on  a  human  fkin,  with 
fcalps  pendent  from  the  breaft,  folly 
illuiirates  the  cuftom  of  the  Scythia* 
progenitors,  as  defcribed  by  the  Greek 
hiiiortan.  This  ufage*  as  the Emn* 
peans  know  by  horrid  experience,  is 
continued  to  this  day  in  America 
The  ferocity  of  the  Scythians  to  their 
prifoners  extended  to  the  remote! 
part  of  Afia.  The  Ka?ntfch*tk*ns9 
even  at  the  time  of  their  difcovcry  by 
the  RujfUnu9  pat  their  prifoners  to 
death  by  the  moft  lingering  and  ex- 
cruciating inventions  s  a  practice  is 
full  force  to  this  very  day  among 
the  aboriginal  Americans.  A  race  a 
the  Scythians  were  ftyled  Anthnp^ 
phagiy  from  their  feeding  on  human 
flefh.  The  people  of  sXestka  Sswd 
ft  ill  make  a  repafl  on  their  fellow- 
creatures  :  but  what  is  more  wonder- 
ful,  the  favage  allies  of  the  BrittSb 
array  have  been  known  to  throw  tot 
mangled  limbs  of  the  French  prifoners 
into  the  horrible  cauldron,  aiid  devour 
them  with  the  fame  relifh  aa  thofcof 
a  quadruped. 

The  Scythians  were  faid,  for  s 
certain  time,  annually  to  transfbna 
thcmielvcs  into  wolves,  and  again  to 
rcrfume.the  human  fiupe.  The  acw- 
difcovered  Americans  about  Netfka 
Sound,  at  this  time  difjguUe  them- 
Xelves  in  dreffes  made  of  the  (kins  of 
wolves  and  other  wild  beafta,  and 
wear  even  the  heads  fitted  to  their 
own.    Thefc  habits  tbty  «fe  iathe 


*  HtroJotos.  lib.  4  — Compare  \Ve  wcecratt.  ^it*  V|  >a*  h&orUa  with  lot  Moa* 
icuncuin,  in  Dr  )?al  Las'  t  Ttevth*  !•**■%••% 
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cfcace,  to  circumvent  the  animals  of 
the  field*  But  would  not  ignorance 
or  fupcrftition  aicribe  to  *  fuperoa- 
turnl  inctamorphafie  tbcfc  temporary 
expedients  to  deceive  the  brute  crea- 

tK»? 

In  their  marches  the  Kamtfcbai- 
Aaru  never  went  abrcaft,  but  followed 
one  another  in  the  dame  track.  The 
feme  cuftom  is  cxa&ly  obfenred  by 
the  Americans. 

The  Tungujtf  the  molt  numerous 
nation  refident  hi  Sibiria*  prick  their 
facet  with  fmall  punctures,  with  a 
needle,  fn  various  flmpes ;  then  rub 
into  them  charcoal,  4b  that  the  marks 
beoome  indelible.  This  cuftom  if 
ftill  obfierved  in  feveral  parts  of  Ame- 
rica. The  Indians  on  the  back  of 
Muffin9*  bay ,  to  this  day  perform  the 
operation  exactly  in  the  fame  man* 
ner,  and  pun&ure  the  (kin  into  va- 
rious figures ;  as  the  natives  of  Ntw 
Zealand  do  at  nrefeat,  and  as  the  an- 
cient BriUns  did  with  the  herb  Gla- 
Jtum9  or  Woad ;  and  the  Virginians  f 
on  the  firft  difeovery  of  that  country 
by  the  Englifh. 

The  Tuugufi  ufe  canoes  made  of 
birchobark,  dxfteaded  over  ribs  of 
wood*  -and  nicely  fewed  together. 
The  Canadian*  and  many  other  Am- 
ricam  nations,  ufe  no  other  fort  of 
boats.  The  paddles  of  the  Tungufi 
are  broad  at  each  end  \  thofe  of  the 
people  rnear  Cook's  river,  and  of  Oo* 
mnbfcha,  are  of  the  fame  form. 
.  in  burying  of  the  dead*  many  of 
the  America*  nations  place  the  eorpft 
ol  fuU  length,  after  preparing  it  ac- 
cording to  their  cuftoms ;  others 
place  tt  in  a  fitting  <f>oftttre,  and  lay 
by  it  the  moil  valuable  cloathingt 
avampum,  and  other  matters.  The 
Tartars  did  the  &me:  and  both 
people  agree  in  covering  the  whole 
with  earth,  fo  as  to  form  a  tumulus, 
barrow,  orcarnedd. 

Some  of  the  American  nations 
hang  their  dead  in  trees.  Certain 
of  -VM  Tungu/i  obferve  a  $m3ar  cu> 
tfbm. 


I  can  draw  fane  analogy  froam 
drefs :  conveniency  in  that  article 
muft  have  been  confulted  on  both 
continents,  and  originally  the  mate*, 
rials  muft  have  been  the  lame,  the 
fkins  of  birds  and  beafts.  It  is  lingu- 
lar, that  the  conic  bonnet  of  the  <5to- 
nefe  ftiould  be  found  among  the  peo- 
ple of  Nootka.  I  cannot  give  into 
the  notion,  that  the  ^//^contribu- 
ted to  the  population  of  the  Near 
World ;  tyit  I  can  readily  admit,  thai 
a  fbipwreck  might  furniih  thofe  A~ 
mtricans  with  a  pattern  for  that  part 
of  the  drde. 

.  In  refpeft  to  the  features  ant 
form  of  the  human  body,  almofc 
every  tribe  found  along  the  weftern 
ooaft  has  fomc  fimilituiy  to  the  Tar* 
tor  nations,  and  ftill  retain  the  Iktie 
eyes,  (mail  noies,  high  cheeks,  anal 
broad  faces*  They  vary  in  fixe 
from  the  lufty  Calmucs  to  the  lktlo 
Nogaians.  The  internal  America*** 
fuch  as  the  Five  Indian  nations,  who 
are  tall  of  body,  robuft  in  make* 
and  of  oblong  faces,  are  derived  from 
a  variety  among  the  Tartars  them* 
(elves.  The  fine  race  of  Tfcbutfld 
feem  to  be  the  ftock  from  which  thofe 
Americans  are  derived.  The  Tjcnat/H 
again,  from  that  fine  race  of  Tartartp 
the  Kabardinjkh  or  inhabitants  of 
Kabarda. 

But  about  Prince  William's  Sound 
begins  a  race,  chiefly  diftiaguiflied  by 
their  drefs,  their  canoes,  and  their 
tnftruments  of  the  chace,  from  the 
tribes  to  the  fouth  of  them.  Hero 
commences  the  Efkmaux  people*  or 
the  race  known  by  that  name  in  the 
high  latitudes  of  the  eaflern  fide  of 
the  continent.  They  may  be  divided 
into  two  varieties.  At  this  place 
they  are  of  the  large!  fixe.  As  they 
advance  northward  they  decrcafe  in 
height,  till  they  dwindle  into  the 
dwarfiih  tribes  which  occupy  feme  of 
the  coafts  of  the  ley  $e*>  and  the 
maritime  parts  of  Hudjon't  bay,  uf 
Greenland)  and  Terra  de  L+br&dnt* 
The   famwa  jfajanefe  xnx^  <<£*£*» 


kimaux   u  very  prob.iDle  ;  wnuiu,   ... 
eomparift.n  of  thcmfelves,  they  might 
juflly    diltinguiih    by   the    name    of 
A  _     .  dv/arft.    The  reafon  of  their  low  tla- 

■1   '    i  ture  it  very  obvious :  thefe  dwell  in 

:    ,  a.  molt  feverc  climate,   amid/l  penury 

I    -    I  of  food )  the  former  in   one  much 

)  more  favourable,   abundant  in  provi- 

!  fion* ;  circumftaneea  that  tend  to  pre- 

vent the  degeneracy  of  the  human 
frame.      At  the  ifland  of  Oonalafcba 
'  a  dialed  of  the  Ejiimaux  it  in  ufe, 

which  was  continued  along  the  whole 
coatt,  from  thence  northward.  I 
have  before  mentioned  the  limiUrity 
in  the  inftrumentt  between  the  jimt- 
ricani  of  thit  fide  of  the  coail  and  the 
EJkimaux,  which  is  continued  even 

to  Greenland. 

The  continent  which  flocked  d- 
meriea  with  the  human  race,  poured 
in  the  hrute  creation  through  the 
lame  paflage.  Very  few  quadrupeds 
continued  in  the  peninfula  of  Kantt- 
febatka.  I  can  enumerate  only  25 
which  are  inhabitants  of  land  1  for  I 
tnuft  omit  the  marine  animal*,  which 
had  at  til  timet  power  of  c 
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Table  of  Quadrupeds;  'exhibiting  a  View  of  thofe  which  inhabit  North 
America,  and  are  either  peculiar  to  it,  or  are  wet  with  in  othgr  Coun* 
tries  ;  by  T.  Pennant. 


d. 


JlNUS, 


)x. 


Bifon,    N°i. 


Sheep. 


DlER. 


Mufk, 


Argali, 


Moofe, 


Rein, 


Stag, 


2. 


H      O      O      F      B 

Old  World.         |        New  World. 
In  parts  of  Lithuania,  nndTo  the  weft  of  Canada, 


about  mount  Caucafut; 
except  there,  univerfal- 
ly  domefticatcd. 

A  variety  in  the  interior 

parts  of  Guinea,   and 

the   fouth   of  Africa. 

See  Hift.  Quad.  i.  n°  9. 

and  in  New)  Mexico* 
Sardinia.  Corfica.   Crete.  Sufpeded  to  be  found  in 


Virginian^  6. 


Mexican     1 
Roe,  7.5 


*oef 


and  as  low  as  Louifia- 
na.  In  New  Mexico, 
on  the  weftern  fide  of 
North  America. 
To  the  north  of  Hudfin't 
Bay,  from  Churchil  ri- 
ver to  lat.  739  and  a- 
mong  the  Chriftinaux, 


North  of  India.  Per* 
fan  Alps.  About  the 
Onon  and  Argun,  in  Si- 
hiria.  Mongalia,  to 
lat.  60.  Eaft  of  the  Le- 
na, and  quite  to  KamU 
fchatka. 

Norway.  Sweden*  to  lat. 
64.  Rujpa.  Sibiria,  as 
low  as  lat.  53.  As  far 
eaft  as  Lake  Baikal; 
and  in  the  north  of 
China  to  the  north  of 
Corea.  lat.  45. 

Lapland.  Norway.  Sa- 
moiedea.  Along  the 
ArQic  coafis,  toKamt- 
fchatka.  In  the  Ural- 
Han  mountains  to  Kun- 
gur,  in  lat.  57.  10. 
About  Lake  Baikal. 
Spitzbergen.  Greenland. 

Norway,  and  moft  part 
of  Europe  to  the  fouth. 
In  the  north  of  Afa. 
China.  Barbary.     E. 


California;  but  not  on 
the  beft  authorities. 


Hudfon's  Bay.  Canada. 
Nova  Scotia.  New 
England;  and  near  the 
northern  part  of  the  ri- 
ver Ohio* 


Hud/onfs  Bay.  Northern 
parts  of  Canada.  La* 
bra  dor.  Iflandof  New- 
foundland. 


From*  Canada,  over  all 
parts  of  North  Ameri- 
ca.   Mexico. 


8. 


From  the  provinces  foutH 
of  Canada  to  Florida. 
Perhaps  in  Guiana. 
Interior  north  •  weftern 
partsof  America?  Afrx- 
ico. 

Norway.  Swede*.    MoftlAccording  to  Charlevoix% 
part  of  Europe,  except     in  Canada?' 
fiufia.    Scotland.       \  , 


T>v 


mark.     Nortl: 
.    Kamtfcb 


,     1H*  ill   part*  oi 
F«,  li.ll    ****&)& 

K**tfei*ttw, 
furthcft  iflo. 


P*T- 


3«7. 


Bay  Lynx.  16 

Nfaantaiui  t? 


orefts  <rf  * 
Ewtft,  »n< 
Aefoul.lt.  5j 
of  .^fe.awi 
tains  in  tb 
/Ww. 
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Genus. 


Badger. 


Oppos- 

SUM 


:! 


Weesel, 


Wolverene,  2 1 


Raccoon,  22. 


*3 


Old  World. 
Arabia.  Barbary.  Cey- 
lon. Kamtfcbatka* 

North  of  Norway*  Lap- 
land.  North  of  Sibiria. 
Kamtfcbatka. 


Virginian%  24. 


Common,  25. 


Stoat,        26. 


In  the  fouth  of  Norway* 
and  all  the  more  fouth- 
ern  parts  of  Europe.  In 
the  temperate  parts  of 
AJia,  as  far  as  China 
eaftward.    E. 


New  World. 
merica.  About  Nootka 
Sound.     On  the  Audit 
of  Peru. 

As  far  north  as  the  Cop- 
per River,  and  fouth 
as  the  country  between 
lake  Huron  and  Supe- 
rior. On  the  weftern 
fide  of  North  America. 

From  New  England  to 
Florida*  Mexico.  Iflea 
of  Maria,  near  Cape 
Corientes,  in  the  South 
Sea. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hud  fori  s  Bay.  Terra 
de  Labrador,  and  as 
low  as  Penfylvania* 


Pine   Mar 
tin,    2 


;:} 


Dtter. 


Pekan, 

Vifon, 

Sable, 


28. 

29 
3° 


Fifher,       3 1 . 

Striated,    32. 
Skunk,      33. 

Common,  34* 

Lefler, 


Sibiria,  Kamtfcbatka.  Ku- 
ril ifles. 


r 


Sea, 
V01. 1.  N*  6. 


35> 


S* 


in  France.  Only  in 
the  weft  of  Sibiria.  In 
China*     E. 


As  far  north  as  Canada* 
and  from  thence  to  the 
BraJiU  and  Peru. 

Hudf oris  Bay.  Newfound- 
land. As  far  fouth  as 
Carolina. 

Hud  fori  s  Bay,  and  as  low 
as  Newfoundland  and 
Canada. 


Moft  parts  of  Europe.  Si* 

biria.        Kamtfcbatka. 

Barbary.     E. 
All  the  northern  parts  of 

Europe  and  Afia  ;  and 

as  far  as  Kamtfcbatka 

and  the  Kuril  ides.   E. 
North  of  Europe*     Rare  Northern  parts  of  North 

America,  quite  to  the 
South  Sea. 

Hudferis  Bay.    Canada, 

Canada. 

Canada. 


Jia.  Kamtfcbatka.     E. 


Kamtfcbatka.  Kuril  He*. 


Hudfirit  Bay.  NcwEng* 

land.  Penfylvania. 
Penfylvania  to  Louijiana. 
From   Hudforis  Bay    to 
Peru. 
Northern  Eur  op*  and  ^-iFrom   Hudfirit   Bay   to 


Louifiana. 


About  the  banks  of  the|From  New  Jerfey  to  Ca- 
Taik.  Poland*  Lithua- 
nia. Finland. 


rolina. 
Weftern  coaftsof America 


—•  1 


\* 


\>« 


\ 


Y\' 


m 

t 

i  - : 


i  ■:  .. 


:■■    r  • 


n 


■\ 


<l  i ;  ■ 

r>  t  ■■ 


Bearer.  lUattor, 


£L-J    |0^(""1,,""'*■" 

Cjjan%   an 

7W. 


PofcCTJ 


pm 


::! 


]anada,    4*  I  — "" 


Mfiirjr/tim»,44  ' 

[Hoary,      45 
'ail-lefs,  46.I  t— 

gary  v* 
vcr  the  fc 
of  5/i/ 
jfakutz. 


..JjGrey 


eel. 


Black, 
IFlying, 


49. 

50,| 
5' 


Hooded,  ^  5»« 
|S*w»  ■  ri-  ? 
ver,    5$-S  . 

Do*-    7  Striped.    54-g*""^ 
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tt» 


Gurus. 


Shrew. 

Mole. 


Field,       61. 
Virginian,  62. 


Old  World.         I         New  World. 
All  Europe.   Not  bejon&lHudfon's  Bay.  New  Tor  A* 
the  Urallian  chain.  E. 


T 
Labrador  1  63. 

Hudfon'jy   64.. 

Meadow,  65. 'Sweden.  All  tempctate 
I  RuJJia.  In  Sibiria  only 
I     to  the  Irtifcb.   E. 

Hare-tail-   ]L...  . 

ed,     66.  j- 

Fetid,         67 .Europe.    Sibiria.    Kamt- 

fchatka*     E. 
Long- tail-  7 
ed,     68.  J 
Radiated,  69. 
Brown,      70* 


Virginia. 

Hud/on* j  Bay*  Labrador*. 
Same  places. 

HuJJbn'j  Bay*  Newfound* 
land* 

Hudfon's  Bay. 

Hud/on* s  Bay*    Carotin*. 

NewTork.  Interior  parts 

of  Hudfon's  Bay* 
New  York* 
New  fork* 


Walrus. 


Seal. 


Manati. 


D    I    V.      III. 

Arftic*       jl.Spitzbergen.     Greenland. 

Nova    Zemfja.      The 
coaft  of  the  Frozen  Sea. 


Common,  72. 


Hud/en's  Bay.  Gulph  of 
St  Laurence.  On  the 
weftern  fide  of  America*) 


Northern  (en  of  America* 


And    on    the   Afiatic     as  low  at  lat.  58. 42* 

fide,   to  the  fouth  of 

Bering's  ftreights,    as 

low  as  lat.  6a.  50. 
All    the' '  European    and 

northern  Afiatic  feas, 

even   to    the    fartheft 

north  Kamtfchatka.  E. 
Greenland    and     Kami" 

chatka.  E. 

'bite  Sea.  Iceland.  Spitz- 

bergen.    Kamtfchatka. 


Great,       73 

/ 
Leporine,  75.  Wbi 

I     bergen.   iLammaatta* 
Harp,        77.  Spitsbergen.     Greenland. 

I     Iceland.       White    Sea 

I    Kamtfchatka. 
Urfine,      79.  Kamtfcbatka.   New  Zen- 

I    land. 

Leonine,   So.KamtJcbatka* 


Whalc-tafl-  7 
ed,  81.3 
Sea  Ape, 


Bering9*  ifle,  and  near  the 
Me  of  St  Mauritius,    I 

—  —         iWeft  of  America. 


Weft  of  North  America. 

There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  every  fpeciea  of 
Seal  is  found  on  the 
American  coaft. 


Weft  of  Amerfca%  and 
from  the  ifle  of  Gallic 
pagos  to  New  Georgia* 

Weft  of  America.  Streightt 
of  Magellan*  State** 
land.  Falkland  ifles. 

Weft  of  America. 


D    I   V      IV. 
Bat*        \New  Torkfit  .[New  Zealand*  \New  TorL 


[Long-hair 


>ng-hair-  > 
cd.    83.5 


I    cd, 
iNoOaU 


—  — •  [Carolina. 


>  -^^rtUKi.  £% 


Wt 


I 


Upon  viewing  tin-  fiipem  monn.  i 
mcnts  which  I.o  vpi  Hill  po.'.vllr;.  the  i 
tra\clliT   cannot  fal  to  c-...;c  ;>;>lav, 

(with  admiration,  the  grcatmii  i»f  :i     1 
people,  whofe  works  alone  of  all  the     c 
I  nations  of  antiquity  have  braved  the     i 

I    **   4  ravages  of  time  ;  of  a  people,  who     ' 

fecmed  to  labour  only  for  immnrta-     i 
t  lity,  and  from  whom  Orpheus,   Ilo-r     J 

mer,  Herodotus.  Plato,  derived  all 
that  knowledge  with  which  they  en- 
riched their  country. 

E£ypt»  as  every  body  knows,  is 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower.  In 
this  lall  divifion  is  fituated  the  Del- 
ta. Of  old  it  was  fertilized  hv  means 
of  canals,  which  arc  now  dried  up  ; 
it  is  now  nothing  but  a  Tandy  defart; 
and  through  the  whole  extent  of  that 
j  Delta,  formerly  fo  renowned,  only  a 

'  few  wretched  hamkts  arc  to  be  feen, 

\  furrounded  with  date  trees  and  bar- 

\  ten  fields.     The  /•/>/   i-i  it  ill   found 

i  there;  and  this  plant  Curves  for  food 

j-     f  to  thofe  who  dwell  on  the  hanks  of 

f    j  -  thelakeofMer.es.     The  cdibufh  is 

j'  1    ■        '.  alfo  feen  there,  and  fugur  cares ;  but 

'    "j   i  t  thefc  laft  'do  not  feem  to  be  the  na- 
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ing  capitals  in  the  world.  Within  cious  fentimenta  of  nature,  fenti- 
its  circumference  you  can  reckon  ments  which  are  not  taught  by 
nearly  300  mofques  ;  feveral  of  them  books,  thefc  he  knows,  thefe  he  rc- 
with  minorcts,  or  very  elevated  fpires,  veres,  and  enjoys, 
that  produce  a  fine  effect.  The  caille  Egypt,  like  Italy,  has  her  improvi- 
is  fituated  on  a  fteep  lock;  and,  until  fa  tori  ;  and  they  form  there  a  cele- 
the  invention  of  gun-powder,  was  brated  focicty  :  they  are  &y\ed/4/wef 
deemed  impregnable.  Here  were  fi-  or  Learned  Ladies.  To  be  admitted 
tuated  the  palaces  of  the  Egyptian  into  this  fociety,  it  is  neceffary  to 
ful  tans,  now  aim  oil  buried  in  ruins,  poflefa  a  fine  voice,  to  know  the  Ian- 
Cupolas  overthrown,  numbers  of  guage  accurately,  to  under  ftand  the 
gildings  and  paintings,  whofe  colours  iu!es  of  poetry  ;  and  to  be  able  to 
have  withftood  the  attacks  of  time,  compofe  and  fing  extempore^  couplets 
with  a  few  proud  columns  of  marble  adapted  to  the  fituation.  Thefc 
ftill  llandir.g,  but  mod  of  them  great-  girls  know  by  heart  all  the  new  fongs, 
ly  damaged,  is  all  that  remains  of  its  and  a  vaft  number  of  elegies.  There 
ancient  magnificence.  The  bafha  is  no  kind  of  feftival  or  rejoicing  to 
relides  in  a  large  building  of  mean  which  they  are  not  invited.  They 
appearance.  He  is  the  reprefenta-  are  placed  in  a  gallery,  where  they 
tive  of  the  Grand  Signor  ;  but  the  fing  during  the  whole  time  of  the  en- 
powerful  Beys  hold  him  as  a  prifo-  tertainment  j  they  then  defcend  into 
ner.  The  authority  which  thefe  the  hall,  and  amufc  the  company 
Beys  aflame,  and  the  defpotifm  which  with  dancing  to  the  found  of  mufical 
they  exercife,  have  banilhed  the  arts  inflruments.  They  are  alfo  called 
and  fciences  from  this  delightful  into  the  hardms%  where  they  enter- 
country  ;  nothing  now  is  feen  but  tain  the  women  with  their  fongs9 
an  ignorant  and  barbarous  populace,  poems,  and  geftures. 
who  trample  them  under  their  feet.  The  women  are  confined  in  thebo- 
In  a  Turkifh  family,  the  father  en-  fom  of  their  family  ;  the  circle  of 
joys  all  the  titles  which  nature  has  their  life  does  not  extend  beyond  do- 
given  him.  He  is  their  fovereign,  medic  occupations.  The  education 
their  judge,  their  pried;  he  com-  of  their  children  is  their  ft  r  ft  duty  ; 
mands,  he  is  the  arbiter  of  their  of  thefe  they  are  all  defirous  of  ha- 
difpntes.  The  children  arc  brought  ving  a  great  number,  becaufe  the 
up  in  the  apartments  of  the  women,  more  they  have  the  more  they  are 
and  are  never  feen  in  the  hall,  efpe-  eileemed;  even  the  beggar  lifts  his 
cially  when  (here  arc  ft  rangers ;  the  eyes  to  heaven,  and  prays  for  a  nu- 
young  people  apptar,  but  obferve  the  merous  pofterity.  When  the  women 
ftri&eft  iilencc  ;  the  full  grown  men  are  barren,  they  have  recourfe  to  ad- 
may  mingle  in  converfation,  but  they  option.  They  generally  fuckle  their 
are  fileut  the  moment  the  head  of  the  own  children ;  but  when  circumftan- 
family  or  fchcic  begins  to  fpeak :  cea  oblige  them  to  hire  a  nurfe,  (he 
They  rife  when  he  enters  an  afTem-  is  not  regarded  as  a  ftrangcr,  (he  be- 
\>\y  ;  the  feat  of  honour  i3  yielded  to  comes  a  member  of  the  family,  and 
him  in  all  public  places,  and  he  every  pafles  the  reft  of  her  days  in  the  midffc 
where  meets  with  the  mod  marked  of  thofe  children  whom  (he  has  nou- 
con  fide  ration  and  refped.  Thefe  an-  rimed :  (he  is  honoured  by  them, 
tiquc  manners  have  been  preferved  in  and  cherifhed  like  a  fecond  mother, 
this  country,  while  they  have  been,  The  Egyptian  women,  though  for  - 
totally  loft  among  more  poliihed  na-  the  mod  part  timorous  and  mild,  be* 
ppns.  The  Egyptian  is  ignorant  of  come  bold  and  violent  ^*V*xv  v\-j 
fur  arts  and  fcieocei ;  but  the  deli-  ftrong  afttOuou  W  V&sa.  ^dk&»* 
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of  their  hearts :  then  neither  bolts, 
■or  guards,  nor  even  death  itfelf, 
though  it  were  to  flare  them  in  the 
face,  is  fufheient  to  re  drain  th^m 
from  endeavouring  to  accomplifh 
their  deiigns. 

Two  leagues  fouth  of  the  pyra- 
mids is  a  little  village  called  M?ttff 
where  was  iituated  the  ancient  Mem- 
phi?.  It  is  about  fix  leagues  from 
Grand  Cairo :  there  are  ilill  to  be 
found  Come  monuments  and  remains 
of  tliufe  lakes  which  are  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  and  Strabo.  The  in- 
habitants of  Memphis  were  obliged 
to  crofs  the  re  lakes,  in  order  to  trans- 
port their  dead  into  the  plains  where 

IS  Annie  Littcralre. 


the  kings  had  ereded  their  tombs. 
The  beauty  of  the  plains  which  are 
beyond  this  vaft  defart  of  fand,  the 
canals  which  water  them  and  pre- 
ferve  a  perpetual  verdure,  furniftied 
to  the  Greeks  their  images  of  Styx, 
Lethe,  and  the  Elyfian  Fields. 

Almoft  all  the  writeis  upon  E- 
gypt  have  confounded  the  ancient 
Damietta  with  the  modern.  The 
prefent  city  is  not  that  which  was 
taken  by  St  Louis.  The  Arabs,  fa- 
tigued with  guarding  a  place  which 
drew  upon  them  the  arms  of  the  moft 
warlike  nations  of  Europe,  deliroycd 
it  from  the  foundation,  and  rebuilt  it 
higher  up  the  country. 


Biographical  Sketches  ^celebrated  Musicians. 


N°  £.  Alfonso  Ferabosco. 

ALfonso  FtRABOsco  is  fa  id  to 
have  been  born  at  Greenwich 
fq  Kent,  of  Italian  parents  *.  Al- 
though he  is  ranked  among  the  firfl 
muikians  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
be  docs  not  appear  to  have  arrived  at 
any  academical  honours  in  the  facul- 
ty of  mufic,  or  to  have  had  any  em- 
ployment in  the  Chapel  Royal. 

He  appears  to  have  lived  in  great 
friendfhip  with  Bird. — Morley  fays, 
that  in  a  virtuous  contention  betwixt 
them,  they  made  above  forty  waits, 
as  he  terms  it,  upon  the  plain  fongof 
a  certain  wifenre,  and  could  have 
made  infinite  more  at  their  pleafure. 
— Peacham  alfo  fpeaks  of  another 
between  the  fame  perfons,  who  fhould 
be  ft  fet  the  words  of  a  certain  ditty, 
M  The  nightingale  fo  pleafant  and  fo 
say ;"  in  which  Fcrabofco  fucceeded 
m  well,  that  in  the  judgment  of 
Peacham,  this  compofition,  and  an- 
other of  his,  "  I  faw  my  lady  weep- 
ing/1 for  five  voices,  cannot  be  bet- 
tered for  fweetnefs  of  air  and  depth 


of  judgment.  They  are  both  printed 
in  the  Mufica  Tranfalpina, 

He  had  a  fon  of  the  fame  Chri- 
ftian  name,  who  is  often  miftaken 
for  him. 

Alfonfo  the  elder  was  the  author 
of  a  book  with  this  fimple  title, 
"  Aires  by  Alfonfo  Ferabofco," 
printed  in  folio  1609,  to  which  are 
prefixed  commendatory  verfesby  Ben 
Johnfon  and  Dr  Thomas  Campion. 


Dr  J  An  BulL 

John  Bull  was  born  in  Somer- 
fetfhire  about  the  year  1563,  and,  as 
it  is  faid.  was  of  the  Somerfet  famflyt* 

He  was  educated  under  WOham 
Blytheman,  one  of  the  organiftsof 
Queen  Elizabeth's  chapels  wbofc 
performance  on  the  organ  was  great- 
ly admired,  though  bis  merit  as  a 
mufician  cannot  now  he  known, 
there  being  none  of  his  compofitioBl 
extant. 

Bull  having  pra&ifcd  die  feritf 
of  mufic  for  1 4  years,  waa  ajbrifttft* 
Bachelor  of  Mafic  in  thc.1 

\WA*Vt. 
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©f  Oxford  9th  July  1586  #.  In 
i  592  he  was  incorporated  Doctor  of 
Mafic  in  that  univerfity,  having  ta- 
ken his  degree  in  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge,  according  to  Wood,  on 
account  of  his  meeting  with  clowns 
and  rigid  puritans  in  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford,  who  could  not  endure 
church-mufic  f . 

Dr  Bull  was  appointed  organift  in 
the  Queen's  Chapel  in  1591,  on  the 
death  of  his  matter  Blythcman  $. 

He  was  the  firft  Greiham  profef- 
for  of  mufic.  However  fkilful  he  may 
have  been  in  his  profeffion,  we  have 
no  great  reafon  to  have  a  high  opi- 
nion of  his  learning.  The  lectures 
to  be  read  by  the  profeffors  in  that 
college,  being  otdered  by  the  or- 
dinances made  in  1 597  to  be  read 
both  in  Latin  and  Englifh,  an  ex- 
ception is  made  with  refpect  to  Dr 
Bull,  who  did  not  understand  Latin. 
Thefe  ordinances  are  preferved  at 
large  in  Strype's  edition  of  Stow, 
vol.  it.  app.  2.  p.  2.  and  alfo  in  the 
Preface  to  Ward's  Lives  of  the 
Grefham  Profeflbrs.  What  relates  to 
the  mufic-lecture  is  in  thefe  woids  : 
"  The  folemn  mufic  is  to  be  read 
twice  every  week,  in  manner  follow- 
ing, viz.  the  theorique  part  for  half 
an  hour,  or  thereabouts;  and  the 
practiquc  by  concert  of  voices  or 
of  inftruments  for  the  reft  of  the 
hour;  whereof  the  firft  lecture  to  be 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  the  fecond  in 
the  Englifh  tongue.  The  days  ap- 
pointed for  the  (blemn  lectures  of 
mufic  are  Thurfday  and  Saturday,  (af- 
terwards altered  to  Saturday  in  the 
law  terms)  in  the  afternoon,  between 
the  hours  of  three  and  four ;  and  be- 
cause at  this  time  Mr  Doctor  Bull  is 
recommended  to  the  place  by  the 
Queen's  moil  excellent  Majefty,  be* 
ing  not  able  to  fpeak  Latin,  his  lec- 
tures are  permitted  to  be  altogether 
in  Engltfh,  fo  long;  as  he  (hall  con- 
tinue the  mufioledurcr  there/1 


In  the  year  1601,  he  went  abrosA 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  which 
at  that  time  was  declining. — During 
his  abfence,  he  was  permitted  to  fub* 
ftitute  Thomas  Bird,  a  fon  of  W3- 
liam  Bird,  to  read  the  mufic- lecture 
for  him  in  Greiham  college  ||.J 

He  travelled  incognito  into  France 
and  Germany  $.  He  is  faid  to  have 
met  with  a  famous  mufician  belong*' 
ing  to  a  certain  cathedral  at  St  O- 
mers,  to  whom  he  applied  himfelf  as* 
novice  to  learn  fomething  of  his  art* 
— After  having  fome  difcourfe  with 
him,  the  mufician  conducted  Bull  to 
a  veftry  or  mufic  fchool,  where  he 
fhowed  him  a  leflon  or  fong  in  40 
parts;  and  then  made  a  vaunting 
challenge  to  any  perfon  in  the  worUL 
to  add  one  part  more  to  it. — Bull  de- 
fired  the  ufe  of  ptn,  ink,  and  mufical 
paper  ;  prayed  the  mufician  to  lock 
him  up  in  the  fchool  for  two  or  three 
hours. — The  mufician  having  done 
fo,  not  without  great  difdain,  Bull, 
in  that  or  lefs  time,  added  40  parti 
more.  The  mufician  being  called  in, 
viewed  it,  tried,  and  retried  it ;  at 
laft  he  burft  into  a  great  ecftafy,  ant 
fwore  by  the  great  God,  "  that  h£ 
that  added  thefe  40  parts,  muft  ci« 
ther  be  the  Devil  or  Dr  Bull."— — 
Whereupon,  fays  Wood,  Bull  disco- 
vering himfelf,  the  mufician  fell  dowm 
and  adored  him  **. 

Whilft  he  continued  abroad,  his 
performances  became  fo  much  admi- 
red, that  he  was  courted  to  accept  of 
anyplace  or  preferment  fuitable  to  ha 
profeffion,  cither  within  the  domi- 
nions  of  the  Kmperor,  the  King  of 
France,  "r  the  King  of  Spain: — but' 
the  Englifh  court  having  got  notice 
of  thefe  tran factions,  he  was  ordered 
home  by  Elizabeth  f  f . 

On  Queen  Elizabeth's  death  he 
was  appointed  chief  organift  to  King 
James  1.  f  J ;  and  he  was  alfo  in  the 
fervtce  of  Prince  Henry,  hit  name 
standing  firft    in  the  lift  of   that 
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Prince'?  muflchr.s  :n  i£ii,  with  a 
falary  of  ac!.  /rr  aK'.uw  *. 

On  the  I  ^r.h  Jar*  iary  l^cy,  be:ng 
free  of  t!.:  Mirchi-r.t  fayLrs  Ccm- 
p&r.y:  h':  had  thv  ::mi  #ur  -■>  e'itcrt;«.  m 
Lis  Maj-rtv  and  Prince  Htnrv,  who 
that  flay  di;;cd  with  the  Co-r.pany  at 
Mcrciia-.t  T.:'.io*»  hail,  "  with  rx- 
ctll'.Tit  rn ■  Irj'f  !•*  i.'iO'.  a  imall  pa.r  uf 
organ »,  j/idCcd  il;t.«.  for  that  p  rpofc 
cnlic  f." 

in  1613,  Bull  rp-itted  I*nglan«l, 
and  went  to  re  fide  in  the  Ncthtr- 
landa  whirc  ht  was  admitted  i::t  ) 
the  Icrviceof  the  Archdukc£.  Wood 
fays  h»j  died  at  Hamburgh,  or  ra- 
ther, bsotht-r.-,  who  remembered  the 
in  an,  have  fuid,  .'it  Luhcc  .  His 
picts'i-:  ij  yet  remaining  in  the  muiic 
fthool  at  Ox foid. 

'I  he  only  works  of  Hull  in  pri:.t, 
arc  lcflons  in  the  collection  called 
•*  Parthcuia." — An  anthem  of  his, 
-l  Deliver  ne,  O  C-od,"  is  to  be 
found  in  Halliard's  Collection  of 
Church  Mulic. 

A  long  lift  of  com pofi lions,  both 
vocal  and  inftrumental,  by  l)r  Bull 
in  the  collection  of  Dr  Pcpufch,  arc 
given  by  Dr  Ward. 

From  fome  of  the  lefTons  in  the 


Part  r.  en  *  a,  we  are  \tiz  1  fnrsi  a  high 
id-i.  *A  hi?  p  f*.cer»  c:  =  x-cu;!j-.  Dr 
Pwp'^tch  pUw.d  his  kfLr.s  in  a  very 
hi^h  rank  r.ct  e-  ly  f.r  th-  r.2mony 
a-  d  c  >:»:  rivar.ee.  b  .:  fj:  i:»-  air  and 
nr-dtila'.]  n  He  v.-;*  pufTtiT.  1  of  a 
collection  of  them,  ir»  2  h»».k  very 
richlv  bo.i.d,  wh^ii  Lad  once  be- 
lor.g-.-d  to  C^'ijn  Michel?!.  Ma:iT 
of  th^.:n  \v:;c  fo  very  difaciit,  that 
hardly  any  ma::er  of  the  D^ct-jr'* 
time  c  juld  j.lay  then;  — Dr  Pcpufch 
h-i.i.g  married  the  famuus  op.ra- 
ling.r  Signor*  Margarita  Dc  la  Pi.*, 
who  had  a  very  hue  hand  on  iut 
harpfichord,  he  prevailed  on  her  to 
pr  idtifc  thefc  !ciTj:.s  ;  in  which  ihe 
fuccitdcd  fo  well,  as  to  excite  :re 
curioiity  of  numbers  to  refort  to  his 
houfc  to  hear  them.  Tlure  are  :j-i 
rennini::g  evidence*)  of  her  unwt-ar'ed 
application  i.i  order  to  attain  that 
degiec  of  excellence,  which  it  is 
known  lho  arrived  at,  but  the  book 
itfclf  yet  in  being  ;  which  in  fume 
par  Lb  of  it  ib  fo  difcolouied  with, 
perpetual  life,  as  to  enable  us  to  di- 
ilinguifh  with  the  utmoil  degree  of 
certainty  the  very  lefTons  with  which 
(he  was  molt  delighted  § . 

L. 


R    I    R, 

IN  giving  names  to  the  (hips  of  the 
royal  navy,  I  conceive  that  the 
original  intention  mult  have  been,  ei- 
ther to  compliment  fome  hero  of  our 
own  time ;  or,  by  affixing  to  a  ftiip 
the  name  of  an  ancient  warrior,  to 
keep  feamen  perpetually  in  remem- 
brance of  his  virtues  ;  or,  laftly,  to 
keep  them  in  remembrance  of  fome 
virtue. 

Taking  the  matter  in  this  light, 
Sir.  I  will  venture  to  fay,  in  oppo- 
fition  even  to  the  gentlemen  of  oppo- 
Jition,  that  no  nation  ever  poffeffed  a 


On  the  Nomenclature  of  Ships. 

navy  equal  to  ours.  Wc  have  every 
hero  great,  or  good,  or  good  for 
nothing,  that  ever  exifled  in  hiftory 
or  fable,  or  in  the  poet's  bruin,  which 
you  know,  Sir,  has  long  been  a  noted 
rep  o  fit  or  y  for  ideal  perfection  and 
fpi ritual  wonders. 

In  the  firft  place,  Sir,  to  begin 
with  the  gods  and  goddeffes,  we  hare 
of  them  as  follows  :  Mars,  Jupiter* 
Eolutf  Juno,  Minerva,  Venus*  and 
a  few  more,  who  may  be  fpoken 
with  any  time  at  the  point  at  Portf- 
mouth.  Nay,  have  we  not  in  our  fer- 
vice  Cerberus %  the  keeper  of  Hdl ;  anrl 

CAt- 
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Aharon,  the  Stygian  boatman  ?  Tb 
be  furc  we  have  employed  both  theft 
rather  too  much  during  the  laft  war. 
Thunder  and  Lightning  too  have  been 
occafronally  employed;  but  lam  forry 
to  find  that  Providence  it  at  prefent 
not  in  commrfion. 

By  a  happy  contrivance,  we  hare 
formed  alliances  with  fome  of"  the 
great  eft  heroes  of  antiquity —  a  fcheme 
particularly  prudent  at  a  time  like 
this,  when  heroes  are  rb  fcarce ;  we 
have  Ajax,  Alfred,  Heclor,  Romulus, 
&c  and  even  Alexander  ferves  a 
better  purpofe  than  to  be  bung  to  a 
beer-barrel,  which  you  know  Shake* 
fpeare  makes  him. 

The  ladies,  too,  Sir,  feem  altoge- 
ther to  havefhaken  off  the  effeminacy 
of  the  fex  ;  and  although  the  Prince 
of  Wales  be  out  of  commijjion ;  yet  it 
is  well  known  Admiral  Rcnx>lcy  wai 
never  able  to  do  any  thing  without 
the  afliftance  of  the  Princefs  Royal, 
who  ufually  carries  ninety -eight  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  her  country. 

Nor  is  the  Princefs  Amelia  behind 
hand,  as  Captain  Macartney  can  te* 
ftify.  We  have  an  Amazon  too  in 
bur  fervice — and  Queen  Elizabeth  a- 
gain  joins'  with  herrriend  Raleigh  to 
protect  our  coafts. 

Then  as  for  virtues*  We  fend,  a- 
gainft.  the  French,  (hips  which  are 
Formidable,  Inflexible,  IfitrepU,  In- 
vincible, and  Magnificent*  and  they 
afford  us  Defence;  and  by  ufingZ)/ 
Hgencf  and  Refilutioni  procure  Fame 
and  Triumph.  Vengeance  is  like  wife 
in  our  power;  and  there  is  a  Rcfource, 
which  the  French  cannot  deprive  us 
of.  We  have  Affurance  of  Viftory 
—and,  in  imitation  of  our  northern 
neighbours,  we  have  even  ufed  Sul- 
phur to  annoy  our  enemies. 

Laitly,  Sir,  for  I  mean  not  to  take 
Op  much  of  your  valuable  time,  be 
pleafed  to  fee  what  a  precious  collec- 
tion of  tvil-l  beafti  his  Majefty  ha* 
been  pleafed  to  let  loofe  among  hit 
feet ;  the  Buffalo,  Centaur ,  Dragon^ 
-Vbi*I.JN°fc 


Antelope,    Camel,    Dromedary,    and 
Porcupine,  with  many  others. 

Let  nb  man  defpair  then  It  it 
impoflible  that  a  country  fhould  fall, 
while  protected  by  gods,  heroes,  dcviU* 
ladies,  virtues >  and  nvild  beafls. 

I  am,  fire. 

NoMENCLATOft* 


Extraordinary  inf.ance  of  maternal 
Affeclion  in  a  faiage  Animal*  ta 
nvbich  fever  a  I  of  the  Gentlemen  and 
Seamen  belonging  /&*  Carcass  Fri~ 
ga/et  which  nitent  out  ^  Jliort  time 
fmcc  to  make  Difcoveries  towards  the 
North  Pole,  *were  eye-witnejes. 

TTTHILE  the  Carcafs  was  locked 
y*     in  the  ice,  early  one  morning 
the  man  at  the  maft  head  gave  no- 
tice,   that   three    bears    were    ma- 
king their  way  very  fafl  over  the 
frozen    ocean,    and    were   directing 
their  courfe  towards  the  Chip.    They 
had)  no  doubt,  been  invited  by  the 
fcent  of  fomc  blubber  of  a  fea-horfe 
the  crew  had  killed  a  few  days  befor  e, 
which  had  been  fet  oh  fire,  and  was 
burning  on   the   ice  at   the  time  of 
their  approach.      1  hey  proved  to  be 
a  (he-bear  and  her  two  cubs  ;  but  the 
cubs  were  ma;ly  as  »argc  as  the  dam. 
They  ran   cagtriy  to  the  lire,  and 
drew  out  from  the  flames  pa»t  of  .he 
flefh  of  the  fea-horfe  that  ren  a»ned 
unebnfumed*  and   eat  it  voracio»:fly. 
The  crew  from  the  fhip  threw  great 
lumps  of  the  flelh  of  the  fea-horfe* 
which  they  had  ilill  left,  upon  theicef 
which    the  old    hear    fetched    away 
fingly,  laid   every   lump    befuic  her 
cubs  as  (he  brought  it,  and  dividing 
it,  gave  each  a  fhare,  refervi ng  hut 
a  fmall  portion  to  herfclf.     As  (he 
was  fetching  away  the  laft  pieces  thef 
levelled  their  mufktts   at  the  cubs* 
and  /hot  them  both  dead;  and.  in  her 
retreat,  they  wounded  the  dam,  but 
not  mortally.     It  would  have  drawn 
tears  of  pity  from  any  but  unfeeling 
minds,   to  have  marked  the   affeo 
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tionatc  concern  e  xprciTcd  by  this  poor 
beaft  in  the  dying  moments  of  her 
expiring"  y<wng.  Though  fhc  was 
furely  wounded,  and  could  but  juft 
craw!  to  the  p!ac?  where  they  lay, 
flu*  cirried  the  lump  of  flelh  (lie  had 
fetched  a\vayf  as  (lie  h.td  done  the 
others  before,  tore  it  in  pVces,  and 
laid  it  down  before  them  ;  and  when 
file  faw  that  they  refund  to  e^t,  (he 
laid  her  paws  finl  upon  one,  and  then 
upon  the  other,  and  endeavoured  to 
Taife  them  up :  all  thi3  while  it  was 
pitiful  to  hear  her  moan.  When  fhc 
found  (he  could  not  flir  them,  (lie 
tvent  ofT;  and  when  (he  h«d  got  at 
fomc  diltancc, looked  back  and  moan- 
ed; and  that  not  availing  her  to  entice 


them  away,  (he  returned,  and  fmct 
ling  round  them,  began  to  lick  their 
wounds.  ivhe  went  off  afccondtitnc 
as  before  ;  and  having  crawled  a  few 
peecs,  looked  again  behind  her,  and 
for  fome  time  liood  moaning.  But 
ftill,  her  cubs  not  rifing  to  follow 
her,  (he  returned  to  them  again,  and, 
with  figns  of  inexprclUhle  fond  net  % 
went  round  one,  and  round  the  o- 
ther*  pawing  them  and  moaning. 
Finding  at  laft  they  were  cold  a  id 
lifclefs,  (he  rai£ed  her  head  towards 
the  (hip,  and  growled  a  curfe  upon 
the  murderers,  which  they  returned 
with  a  volley  of  mufquet  balls.  Sht 
fell  between  her  cubs,  and  died  lick* 
iiig  their  wounds. 


Nuptial  DIaxoguts. 


S 


Dialogue  Fir/l, 

ScrNt— /tf  parlour,     Mr    MfcKXTAL 

reading. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

IR,  my  miflref*  wonders  you  do 
not  drefs  for  the  opera  to- night 
—(he  waits  you. 

The  opera  to- night! — what  again? 
•^tell  her  it  is  not  in  my  power:  I 
Lave  been  fiom  home  tlufc  fix  nights. 
and  until  five  o'clock  the  day  fol- 
lowing, at  her  operas  and  rout^,  and 
one  thing  or  i«tiitr  ;  my  head  is 
quite  coiifulcd Tell  her  Vd  be  ob- 
liged to  h.-r  if  (he  woul-i  put  it  oft. 

Vc8,   Si:,  [Exit  Servant • 

Men  rat  pint.  Thio  it  is  to  be 
married  O  !  Flavia,  was  it  for  this 
I  facrificed  my  cafer  my  pleafuies, 
my  wonted  fooicty,  to  gain  your 
affections.  a*.d  have  you  bcitowed 
thiin  on  diffipatim  without  end,  or 
gratification*  without  fatisfac\ion,on 
variety  without  entertainment?  But 
here  (becomes.  W  hat,  my  dear  Mrs 
Me.ital*  are  you  really  going  to  the 
opera  to-night! 


Certainly,  Mr  Mental ;  and  I  as 
furprifed  to  find  you  refufe  to  ao- 

c  mpany  me yi-u  might  have  feat 

me  a  civil  anfwer  by  the  maid. 

1  know  not,  my  dear,  how  the 
maid  may  have  reported  my  an- 
fwer :  but  it  was  civilly  to  this  pur- 
p.ifc,  that  my  health  is  infufficient 
to  ferve  me  for  life,  if  I  purfueplca- 
fure  at  the  rate  I  have  done  fomo 
time  pall. 

You  make  a  deal  to  do  about 
your  health — do- not  I  go  through  as 
much  fatigue  ?  Is  my  health  the  work 
for  it  ? 

If  you  would  lift  en  to  reafom  I 
mould  tell  you  that  it  is.  Are  not 
the  rofes  faded  from  your  cheek;  have 
not  your  eyes  loll  their  lutkre,  your 
map?  its  full ae fs  and  elegance,  and 
your  mind  its  happinefs  io  itfelf  ? 

O  Lord !  now  I  am  to  he  tcafed 
with  the  old  cant-— well,  you  may  do 
as  you  pleafe*  Lady  Wmkefml  kst 
route  to-night  after  the  opera;  ami 
if  you  do  not  choofe  to  accompany 
me,  you  may  flay  at  home  and  raafi 
with  the  maids. 

You  are  pleaJant,  my  devj-t* 
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-tally  at  you  pleafe if  I  could  on- 
ly prevail  with  you  to  take  fomc  plea- 
sure in  domeftic  retirement. 

O!  no— no — no— my  plcafures 
are  foreign. 

Yes,  Madam,  they  are  foreign- 
foreign  to  your  peace  and  mine — and 
foreign  to  the  purpofe  for  which  I 
married  you 

Poor  foul !  what  a  paffion  it  is  in. 
Why  don't  you  engage  to  play  tra- 
gedy at  Drury-lanc  ?  you  might  turn 
a  penny  that  way. 

There  is  no  great  occafion  to  go 
to  Drury-lane — I  have  tragedy  e- 
nough  at  home.  Pray,  what  company 
have  you  at  her  Ladyfhip's  to-night  ? 

The  ufual  fet,  I  believe— I  think 
they  fay  Sir  George  Gofling  is  to  be 
there,  your  new  acquaintance. 

My  new  acquaintance !  I  never 
faw~ the  gentleman- in  my  life  but  one 
night  at  the  opera,  when  he  was  fo 
officious  about  you ;  and  I  care  not 
much  if  I  never  fee  him  again. 

He  is  very  polite. 

lie  is  an  arrant  coxcomb. 

He  pays  the  greateft  attention  to 
the  ladies— 

Who,  111  be  fworn,  pay  very  little 
attention  to  him. 

Your  pardon,  Mr  Merital,  you  are 
xniftaken. 

Am  1  ?  Then  the  ladies  are  worfe 
than  I  took  them  to  be.  I  wim 
the  gentleman  would  confine  his  at* 
tention  to  the  unmarried  part  of  your 
fcx. 

Surely,  whrn  you  are  fo  fafhion- 
able  an  hufband  as  never  to  be  fcen 
with  your  wife,  you  have  no  caufe  to 
complain,  if 

Harkee,  Mrs  Merital,  I  am  forry 
to  fay  it— but  wives,  now  a- days,  go 
to  company  where  a  man  of  fenfe 
would  blufh  to  be  found. 

Well,  you  fecm  fo  happy  in  your 
own  opinion,  that  I  think  it  would 
be  cruel  to  deprive  you  of  it — You 
Juve  no  commands  ? 

jCoiomaodfl,  Madam!  no ;  I  never 


commanded.  I  have  intreated,  indeed  \ 
but  to  little  purpofe. 

Bccaufe  what  you  have  alked  is  un- 
reafonable. 

I've  done,  Mi  dam,  I've  done.  G6 
to  your  favo  .rite  amuftments,  an£ 
leave  the  houfe  and  huiband  whom 
you  defpiie. 

■Dialogue  Second. 

FILL  me  another  difh  of  .tea— 
You  don't  fecm  well,  Mr  Love-* 
more. 

Don't  1  ? — do  as  I  bid  you. 

You  are  always  iick,  my  dear,  a& 
ter  having  fpent  the  evening  with 
S*r  Harry  Bumper — you  complained 
of  the  wine  the  lall  time  you  were 
with  him. 

Did  I  ? — then  I  was  d— n*d  im- 
pertinent-; and  iti  that,  wife,  you  and 
I  agree. 

1  am  -forry  you  think  me  imperti- 
nent, Mr  Lovemorc — 

I  am  forry  too,  Mrs  Lovcmore  t 
but  every  man  has  his  trials. 

I  am  fure,  my  dear,  I  have  never 
deviated  from  the  llridt  attention  of 
a  fond  wife. 

Ay,  there's  the  curfc— afond  wife 
is  a  Ironblefome  thing. 

I  think,  my  dear,  that  if  I. may 
judge  by  compwfon,  my  tbndnefa 
does  not  exceed  the  bounds  whic& 
make  fondnefs  agreeable.  1  ni 
neither  too  officious,  nor  affectedly 
•negligent. 

I  wHh  to  God  you  would  hold  your 
tongue. 

The  time  was,  my  dear,  when  my 
tongue  would  not  have  been  Itoppca 
by  you  at  leaf*. 

1*11  be  d — nM  if  all  the  men  in 
the  kingdom  can  (top  it,  wheu  once 
it  is  fct  a-going  -  Hand  me  the  toaft 
— D— nation  !  is  this  the  way  t* 
ferve  toaft  but  nt  as  black  as  a  pa- 
rifti  bible  ? 

My  dear  Mr  T.ovemore,  it  is  at 
you  always  have  it,  and  choofe  vu 

1^  %  — 
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Then,  once  for  all,  I'll  have  none 

of  it— 

Would  you  choofe  any  thing  elfe  ? 
1  am  fiii  e  I  mould  col  liavc  it  if  I 

did 

Do  but  mention  what  you  like,  my 
dear  '  r  Lovemore,  and  it  (hall  be 
here  in  a  moment. 

Then  I  like  nothing — and  let  it  be 
here  in  a  moment. 

Nay,  now,  my  dear,  you  are  jo- 

cul-ir. 

I  jocular? — pretty  time  for  me  to 
be  jocular — D — n  Sir  Harry's  wine 

— r.  ■#*•] 

Y«»  i  h.ive  no  appetite — take  ano^ 
ther  di(h  of  tea. 

Tea,  do  y»#u  call  it  ? — rotgut,  or 
I — but  it  dots  not  fignify  wafting 
vord'i.  I  in  ay  as  well  preaeja  to  the 
monument. 

Well,  Mr  1  .ovt  mere,  I  have  done. 
I  will  ii»t_.*  up*  y-  u  no  longer — my 
days  cf  j-!ealin6  .;v  ovei,  it  feems. 
!But  I  can  rcr.un.L^r  when  1  was 
your  goddefs,  your  angel,  your  bea- 
ten. 

Yes  ;  but  you  was  not  my  wife. 

That  circ  11  m dance  may  hive  chan- 
ged you,  Mr  Love  more,  but  I  am 
ftill  the  fame. 

Ay,  there  is  the  curfe,  you  never 
will  mend. 

Had  you  been  as  diligent  to  point 
out  my  failings  before  marriage,  as 
you  were  to  give  me  nrnny  imagi- 
nary qualities,  neither  of  us  would 
have  been  fo  egregio u(\y  deceived ; 
but  in  deceiving  me  you  deceived 
yourfelf. 

Deceive  you,  ma'am! — d  —  n  ye, 
what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Can  you   deny  the  charge  !  Are 

Cu  the  man  you  *eve!  No — you 
vc  loll  every  fenfc  of  tenderness — 
your  heart  T  hope  ftill  is  found,  but 
your  head  ft  ems  to  be  altered. 

I  would  not  advife  you  to  add  any 
thing  to  my  head*  however. 

Spare  your  brutality,  Mr  Love- 
more  j  at  lcait  I  have  not  deferved 


I  don't  know,  not  I,  what  pa* 

have  deferved — but  if  every  woman 
got  her  defcrts,  many  of  them  would 
not  get  bu (bands. 

Say  rather,  Sir,  they  ivtulJ  get 
hufbandU ;  for  furely  the  fevered  pu- 
niftiment  is  a  bad  hufband — Well, 
Mr  Loyemore,  you  may  a  fie  A  this 
difrefpect  for  me;  but  1  hepe,  nay,  I 
am  fure,  you  ftill  have  that  fmcerity 
which  you  pro  fe  fled  for  me,  when  you 
guarded  every  look  and  every  word — 
I  was  then  your  oracic. 

My  oracle — yet— faith  I  believe 
you  were,  for  you  never  gave  me  a 
direct  anfwer  in  your  life. 

O  !  my  dear,  would  you  but  imi- 
tate the  amiable  pattern  fet  by  Sir 
Gorge  Belmont — he  is  a  hulb.iid  in- 
deed 1 

Harkee,  wife,  T  defire  you  to  for- 
bear vifito  in  ti.at  hoiife.  Lady  Bel- 
mont is  a  captious,  cenfurious,  d — n'd 
tatiliiig  gipfey — and  Sir  George  1 
mere  milk- lop. 
Fo  shear  myvifits! 
Ye8?,  Madam,  forbear  your  vulu ; 
I  have  my  reafons  for  it. 

Yon  know,  my  dear  Mr  Love  more, 
I  comply  in  ever)'  iuftance  with  your 
pleafure.  If  it  can  be  any  fatisfce- 
tion  to  you,  I  will  forbear  my  viiks 
to  that  amiable  farciOy. 

Amiable  iiddleiticks!  I  don't  know 
what  your  amiabU  families,  as  you 
call  them,  are  fit  for. 

Do  you  dine  at  home,  my  dear? 
Yes ;  I  dine  with  Lord  Squander 
at  his  country-feat,  and  there  I  fhatt 
be  unite  at  bow?. 

Then  1  fuppofe  I  need  not  cxped 
you  until  evening. 
No. 

When  may  1  expeft  the  plcafurc 
of  your  company  ? 

Whenever  you  are  difpofed  to  take 
pleafure  in  it. 

I  am  fure,  my  dear*  there  it  at 
company  I  prize  fo  highly — o*  mj 
word  there  is  not— cannot  be— Bat 
1  have  loft  your  001 
VLcrc  me  no^. 

Ah 
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f  Ay  |  it  would  be  a  fine  world  in- 
deed,  if  one  were  to  believe  every 
thing  a  woman  fays. 

.  I  hope,  my  dear,  you  can  recollect 
1)0  inftance  in  which  my  actions  and 
my  words  did  not  correspond. 

Words  and  actions!  God  knows  I 
have  enough  of  your  words  and  ac- 
tions, [fiifiug* 

So  you  are  going,  my  dear  ? 
Going;  what  (hould  I  do  (laying? 
Well,  I  wifti  you  a  pleafant  day—? 


but  wont  you  come  home  in  time  for 
the  concert — your  favourite  perfor- 
mer will  be  there. 

Pihaw  ;  d— n  your  concerts* 

I  can  recoiled,  Mr  Lovemore* 
when  mufic  was  your  favourite  a* 
mufement ;  you  then  taught  me  many 
of  your  mo(l  favourite  airs. 

Egad,  that  was  a  fuperfluou* 
work — you  have  airs  enough  in  all 
conscience.  [£x//  grumbling* 

T.  &  C.  M. 
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Madam, 

IT  is  at  once  the  duty  and  confola- 
tion  of  the  banifbed,  wherever 
they  are  thrown  by  fate,  religioufly 
to  celebrate  the  Llemnitiea  and  feafts 
of  their  ouutry.  You  know  how 
(acred  the  Tutfdays  have  ever  been 
Iq  inc.  I  can  r.o  longer  celebrate 
them  w  ith  you,  but  1  join  body  and 
mind  with  thofe  who  enjoy  that  hap- 
plnefs.  I  alio  recall  to  memory  cer- 
tain Mondays,  the  objects  of  very 
fcrupulous  attention  ;  and  the  week 
appears  very  long,  fince  it  has  thofe 
two  days  lein  in  it. 
•  If  you  take  intereft  enough  in  us 
to  be  defirous  of  knowing  news  of 
our  navigation,  you  will  forgive  the 
length  and  nonfenfe  of  this  lcter,  and 
will  bear  in  the  lump  what  you  would 
have  borne  by  pieces  on  the  Tucf- 
days,  if  we  had  remained  together* 
Our  voyage  was  very  fortunate. 
The  wind  carried  us  to  Malta  in  five 
days,  by  the  fineft  fea,  and  under 
the  fine  ft  iky  imaginable  1  was  very 
curious  to  fee  this  city ;  its  fuperb 
port,  its  grrat  white  walls  (which 
in  a  week  would  have  made  me  quite 
blind),  and  its  fine  (treets  paved  with 
hewn  ft  ones,  which  for  mi  beautiful 
ftaiicaies,  by  which  you  afcend 
them,  flruck  me  with  admiration; 
<feut  I  was  ftill  more  ddirous  to  be 


acquainted  with  its  manners  and  coft* 
ftitution. 

We  left  Malta  for  a  more  barba- 
rous, but  more  intereft ing  country* 
the  beautiful  land  of  Greece ;  where 
regrets  are  at  hail  a  little  fattened 
by  recollections.  The  firft  ifland  wc 
meet  with  is  Cerigo,  fo  well  known 
by  the  name  of  Cythera.  It  muft 
be  allowed,  that  it  ill  deferves  its  re* 
putation.  Our  writers  of  romances 
and  operas  would  be  a  little  furpri* 
ftd,  if  they  were  to  know  that  this 
ifland,  Which  is  fo  delightful  in  their 
writings,  is  only  a  barren  rock*  la 
truth,  he  did  well  who  firft  placed 
the  temple  of  Venus  there  ;  for 
without  a  little  love,  there  would 
have  been  no  great  amufement  in  the 
place. 

The  other  ifland*  deferve  their  «• 
putation  better ;  the  fruitfulnefs  of 
their  foil,  the  advantage  of  their  po» 
fition,  the  beauty  of  the  iky,  and  the  . 
foftnefsof  the  climate,  heightened  by 
every  thing  that  is  intereft  ing  in  my- 
thology and  hiftory,  prefent  one  of 
the  moft  fplendid  fpectacles  that  ever 
ftruck  the  human  eye  :  but,  alas,  I 
could  not  enjoy  it  as  the  reft  did  s 
and  all  my  companions  increafed  my 
affliction,  by  describing  to  me  the 
beauties  which  they  law.  There* 
Jaid  they,  u  the  country  of  Ss^m*» 
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ef  Anacreon,  of  Homer.  Alas !  I 
tvcs  blind  like  the  latter,  and  never 
h:.d  felt  m.irc  cruelly  the  lofs  of  my 
fight  ;  itill,  however,  1  made  flhift  to 
make  out  the  licua-iun  of  places,  and 
f.'.w  t;ii  .^s  a  little  better  than  I  had 
doi.e  iii  my  hooks. 

Fin. illy,  a  o»:.trary  wind  obliged 
us  to  p  .t  in  ;  :f  that  can  be  called  a 
contra*  y  wind  which  gave  us  time 
tj  fee  .A  tin  »s. 

I  w.ll  iii.t  att'.'cipt  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  plealn:  e  i  experienced  on 
fettiug  fo  t  on  liii"  cvi-.  hratcd 'and. 
I  wipt  f>r  j^y.  I  fa w  what  1  had  hi- 
thcrt'io:ii)  read  ;  !  lecog'iizcd  what 
1  had  known  from  infancy  ;  all  was 
Et  once  familiar  a;ld  ntw  to  me  ;  but 
what  1  iliall  never  forget  is,  the  iVn- 
fatiwii  I  cxpe.icncid  uii  the  f:ght  of 
the  ^r it  in  jnument  of  Cti\&  evcr-inte- 
rciiing  country. 

You  in;iy  have  ohferved,  Madam* 
that  when  wc  read  all  the  wonders 
told  us  of  the  ancients,  a  mixture  of 
inert dul ity,  at  lead  of  meruit, creeps 
in,  which  tpoils  our  pliaiurc,  and 
tnakes  us  uncafy  under  our  admira- 
tion; the  very  great  nefs  of  the  things 
is  a^aiuit  them  ;  and  we  are  apt  to 
think  that  there  may  b:  a  little  more 
fable  than  history  in  what  we  aic  told. 
In  confcqueitce  of  this  prrpufTcfljon, 
many  a  traveller  has  gone  into  E- 
gypt,  with  doubt  of  all  that  had 
been  tuld  him  concerning  its  ancient 
magnificence  : — but  the  pyramids  are 
{lauding  ;  they  bear  fitficient  witnefs 
to  all  the  red;  and  there  ic  no  incre- 
dulity which  thcic  enormous  blocks 
do  not  Oliver  to  pieces. 

Such  were  my  feelings  at  Athens. 
It  is  lefs  gigantic  indeed  in  its  mo- 
numents, but  more  truly  great  than 
£gypt.  It  is  true  that  the  manners,, 
the  cuiloms,  the  government,  alas  ! 
even  the  city  of  the  Athenians,  are 
only  now  to  be  gucfied  at  by  a  few 
xuins  ;  yet  hardly  had  i  beheld  thefe 
ruins,  than  an  idea  of  grandeur  im- 
prttted  .it (elf  .on  all  I  had  not  feen, 
md  ob  all  1  could  no  \ongtt  fet% 


The  three  only  remaining  column* 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  rendered 
every  thing  1  had  read  of  probable 
to  me  ;  lo  linking  are  thefe  remains 
for  their  magnificence  and  (imp licit y« 
I  could  never  be  fatisfied  with  look- 
ing on  thefe  great  and  beautiful  co- 
lumns, of  the  moil  beautiful  marble 
of  Paros;  fo  intercfting  by  their  own 
beauty,  by  that  of  the  temples  they 
decorated,  by  the  remembrance  of 
the  fpler.did  pciods  they  remind  us 
of;  and  more  particularly  becaufc  the 
more  or  lifs  exact  imitation  of  their 
line  proportions  ever  has,  and  ever 
will  be,  the  jult  meafurc  of  goo  1  and 
bad  tafte  in  all  times  and  with  all 
people.  I  ran  over  them,  1  touched 
them,  1  mcafnred  them  with  infa- 
tiablc  avidity :  it  was  in  vain  that 
they  had  filltn,  and  were  falling  to 
ruin;  1  could  not  help  believing  thcrn 
imperifhable.  /  truftsd  to  make  the 
fortune  of  viy  nu?r:e9  Ay  engraving  it 
on  tbeir  marble  ;  but  I  foon  percei- 
ved my  miitake :  thv  fe  precious  re- 
mains have  more  than  one  enemy, 
and  time  is  not  their  moft.  terrible 
foe.  The  barbarous  ignorance  of  the 
Turks  fometimes  deliroys  in  a  day 
what  a^eb  had  refpected  :  I  faw  one 
of  the  fine  columns  1  have  juft  been 
mentioning  to  you,  ftretched  out  be- 
fore the  door  oi  the  commandant; 
an  ornament  of  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter, was  about  to  decorate  his  ha- 
rem !  The  temple  of  Minerva,  the 
fiu.it  work  of  antiquity,  the  magni- 
ficence of  which  made  Peiicles,  who 
had  built  it.  unable  to  lay  his  so 
count  -  b'  fore  his  countrymen,  is  (hut 
up  in  a  citadel,  partly  built  at  its  ex- 
p. nee:  we  went  up  to  it  by  a  ftair- 
cafe  compofed  of  its  ruins.  As  wc 
walked  upon  baffo  relievos,  worked  by 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  I  walked  ob 
the  edge,  _  or  took  four  fteps  toge- 
ther, in  order  not  to  be  an  accom- 
plice in  this  profanation.  Near  thr 
temple  is  a  magazine  of  jrun-posedcQ 
which  blew  up  in  the  left,  war  wick) 
tat  Nctttianti  anil  threw  dewo  ft- 
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*eral  eolumns,  which  till  then  had 
been  in  perfect  prefcrvation.  What 
put  me  aimoit  out  of  my  fenfcs,  was 
the  order  given,  as  we  were  coming 
down,  to  fire  the  canon,  in  honour 
of  the  ambaflador;  1  was  fearful,  left 
the  commotion  occafioned  in  the  air 
ihould  finifh  the  temple,  and  M-  de 
Choilcul  was  in  a  tremour  with  the 
honours  that  were  paid  him  The 
temple  of  Thefeus,  which,  but  for 
fome  columns  that  have  been  moved 
a  little  out  of  the  perpendicular  by 
an  earthquake,  united  all  the  frefh- 
sefs  of  a  new  building,  to  all  the  in- 
to eft  of  the  moil  venerable  antiqui 
ty,  has  fallen,  as  we  are  told,  a  prey 
to  the  fame  baibarity.  Its  beautiful 
marble  pavement*  refpectcd  by  io 
many  ages,  and  trod  by  fo  many 
gieat  men,  hat;  been  taken  away,  by 
order  of  th.*  fame  commandant,  who 
is  much  too  ignorant  to  know  the 
anifchie?  he  is.  doing. 

Be  fides  thefe  temples,  one  dill  fees 
with  pLafure  17  columns  of  fine 
marble,  the  remains  of  110  which 
fupported,  as  it  s  faid,  the  temple 
of  Adrian.  Near  thefe  is  a  thrift* 
ing  floor,  which  is  paved  with  the 
magnificent  ruir*  of  this  monument. 
There  one  difcovers,  with  infinite 
grief,  numberlefs  fragments  of  the 
fuperb  fcuipture  which  adorned  the 
temple. 

Between  two  of  thefe  columns, 
there  refilled,  fix  years  fince,  a  Greek 
hermit,  who  was  proudei  of  the  ho- 
mage «>f  the  populace,  who  fed  him, 
than  the  Miltiadess  and  The  mi - 
ftocles  had  ever  been  of  the  ucla- 
matons  of  all  Greece.  <  he  columns 
themfelves  call  for  pity,  a  mid  It  their 
magnificence.  I  ar  ed  who  had  thus 
mutilated  them,  for  it.  was  eafy  to 
fee  that  the  devaftation  was  n  t  the 
bare  effects  of  time  ;  !  was  told  that 
they  made  lime  of  thefe  ruins.  1 
wept  for  rage. 

The  fame  caufe  of  grief  obtains  all 
over  the  city.  Not  a  pillar,  nqt  a 
£air?  not  a  door-threihoiifl,  but  what 


is  of  antique  marble  which  has  been 
torn  by  force  from  fome  ancient  mo- 
nument. Every  where  the  whim  of 
the  modern  buildings,  is  a  fingular 
contrail  to  the  iiiagnificence  of  the 
antique.  I  faw  a  mechanic  retting  a 
bad  deal  board  on  columns  which 
had  fupported  the  temple  of  Auguf- 
tus.  1  he  couits,  public  places,  and 
Greets,  aie  ftrewed  with  thele  ruins* 
The  walls  are  built  of  them  As  yoi* 
walk  aloi-g  the  city,  you  are  alter- 
nate y  ftruck  by  an  intercfling  in- 
fcription,  by  the  epitaph  of  a  great 
n  an,  the  figure  of  a  hero  or  a  head 
or  foot  which  belonged  10  a  Minerva 
or  Venus  :  here  the  head  of  a  horfe 
wliuh  (till  bieathes,  there  iuperb  Ca- 
ryatides  locked  into  the  wall  like 
common  (loucs*  At  I  was  pafiing 
along,  I  faw  a  marble  fountain  in  a 
coiut  This  tempted  me  in,  and  I 
found  it  an  ancient  fepulchre,  orna- 
mented with  fit  c  fcuipture.  This  put 
me  on  my  knees,  and  I  luffed  the 
tomb.  Unluckily,  in  th?  madnefs  of  - 
my  admiration,  1  overturned  the  pit* 
cher  of  a  child  who  was  laughing 
at  my  frolic  The  accident  turned 
his  laugh  into  a  cry;  and  as  unluckily 
J  had  nothing  about  me  to  appeafa 
him,  he  would  not  have  been  com* 
foited,  had  not  fome  good-natured 
Tutks  threatened  to  beat  him  to 
make  him  eai'v. 

0 

I  mufl  tell  you  another  fuperfti- 
tion  arifing  from  my  love  for  anti- 
quity. In  the  fiift  moment  of  my 
enteiing  Athens,  its  fmalleft  relica 
appeared  facred  to  me  You  know 
the  hiftory  of  the  lavage,  who  had 
never  feen  any  ilones.  I  did  like 
htm.  I  filled  the  pockets  of  my 
coat,  then  thofe  of  rr.y  waiitcoat, 
with  fragments  of  maible  ;  and  when 
1  had  done,  threw  them  all  away  like 
the  lavage,  but  with  n.oie  regret  than  - 
be.  To  finiOi  all,  the  AlLar.efe  hare 
lately  made  a  fatal  invafion  on  thefe 
coalts.  Walls  were  neccflary  for  de- 
fence.    Poor  antiquity  was  taxed.**- 

gaia,  ai^vl*fatera<&  <&*.*»«  ^vX\_ 
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eoft  the  oH  one  more  than  one  trea- 
sure. 

Kxcufe,  Madam,  this  long  ac- 
count ;  the  djlneft  of  which  will,  I 
fcjr,  caufc  y  ">u  to  hat«  the  country 
whi.h  1  wo;ld  make  yoj  love:  but 
in  order  to  nake  your  peace  w!:h  it, 
you  w!!i  foori  receive  wine  from  thefe 
fine  i;lar. !,,  made  of  grape*  rip.ncd 
by  *!  i:  ti'ie  fun.  Remember  mc 
v/tiLA  you  drink  it  with  your  friends. 


M.  de  CboifeuQ  defires  yoor  hof- 
band,  whom  he  i»  better  acquainted 
with  than  he  is  with  you,  to  make 
yo*i  accept  of  a  fmall  fiaik  of  ef- 
fence  of  r^fe;.  More  rofes  have  gone 
to  miike  it  th^r.  there  are  in  zU 
the  girdcri*  I  have  fung.  My  un- 
happy light  grow*  dim  again  ;  I  can 
write  no  mere,  and  it  make*  me  a 
little  dull. 


OrHtul  Letter  of  the  Poet  DavDEW. 


Madame, 

IF  you  have  received  the  lines  I 
fent  bv  the  reverend  Levite,  I 
doubt  ncit  but  they  have  exceedingly 
wrought  upon  you  ;  for  beeing  fo 
long  in  a  clergyman's  pocket,  af- 
furcdly  they  have  acquired  more  fanc- 
tiiy  than  thrire  anthour  meant  them. 
Ala  Or,  v1«rlam  !  for  ought  I  know, 
they  may  become  a  fcrmon  'ere  they 
could  arrive  at  you  ;  and  believe  it, 
having  you  for  the  text,  it  could 
fcarccly  prove  bad,  if  it  light  up- 
on one  that  could  handle  it  indif- 
ferently. But  1  am  fo  mifcrablc  a 
|ir«*a-:]ier,  that  though  I  have  fo 
fwrct  and  copions  a  fubjedt,  1  Hill 
fall  fltort  in  my  expreflions ;  and  in- 
flea'!  of  an  ufe  of  thankfgivcing,  I  am 
allwnys  makeingone  of  comfort,  that 
i  may  one  day  againe  have  the  hap- 
pineffcs  to  kiflc  your  fa i re  hand;  but 
that  is  a  menace  I  would  not  fo  wil- 
lingly do  by  letter  as  by  word  of 
mouth.  This  is  a  point,  I  muft  con- 
fefrc,  I  could  willingly  dwell  longer 
on  ;  and  in  thin  cute  whatever  1  fay 
you  may  confidently  take  for  gofpcll. 
Hut  1  mull  halL'ii.  And  indeed,  Ma- 
dame, (beloved  1  had  aimed  faid) 
lice  had  need  hail  en  who  treats  of 
you  ;  for  to  fpeake  fully  to  every 
part  of  your  exccltcncycs,  requires 
a  longer  houre  then  moft  perfons 
have  allotted  them.  But,  in  a  word, 
yourfelfe  hath  been  the  belt  expo- 
"tor  upon   the  ten  of  ywc  wrw 


worth,  in  that  admirable  comment 
you  wrote  upon  it ;  1  mean,  your  in- 
comparable letter.  By  all  that's 
good  (and  you,  Madame,  are  a  great 
part  of  my  oath),  it  hath  put  me  fo 
far  befides  mvfelfe,  that  1  havefcarce 
patience  to  write  profe,  and  my  pen 
is  Healing  into  verfe  every  time  I 
ki fie  your  letter.  I  am  fure  the  poor 
paper  fmarts  for  my  idolatry,  which 
by  wearing  it  continually  neere  my 
breall,  will  at  (aft  be  burnt  and 
martyr'd  in  thofe  flames  of  adora- 
tion which  it  hath  kindled  in  me. 
But  I  forget,  Madame,  what  ran t yes 
your  letter  came  fraught  with  be- 
lidea  words.  You  are  fuch  a  deity 
that  commands  worfhip  by  providing 
the  facrificc.  You  are  pic  aft  J.  Ma- 
dame, to  force  mee  to  write,  by  fend- 
ing mec  materialls;  and  compell  mee* 
to  my  great e ft.  happinefle.  Yet  thof 
I  highly  value  your  magnificent 
prefentc,  pardon  mee  if  I  muft  tell 
the  world  they  are  but  im  per  feci  em- 
blems of  your  beauty  ;  for  the  white 
and  red  of  waxe  and  paper  arc  but 
(haddowes  of  that  vermillion  and 
fnowc  in  your  lips  and  forehead.  And 
the  filvcr  of  the  inkhorne,  if  it  pre- 
fume  to  vye  in  whiten effc  with  your 
purer  fkinnc,  muft  confefic  itfclfc 
blacker  than  the  liquor  it  con- 
tains. What  then  do  I  more  then* 
retrieve  your  own  gifts?  snd  pit- 
fent  you  that  paper  adoltercd  wMf 
Vfatat  ^chkh  ^on-  gave  -fpbtfc&l    * 
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For  finee  t'was  mine  the  white  hath  loft  its 
hue, 

To  (how  t'was  ne'er  itfelf  butwhilft  in  you. 

The  virgin  wane  hath  blufht  itfelfe  to  red 

Since  it  with  mee  hath  loft  its  maydenJicad. 

You  (faired  nymph)  are  waxe;  oh!  may 
you  bee 

As  well  in  foftnefle  as  in  purity, 

Till  fate  and  your  own  happy  choice  re- 
Yea  le 

Whom  you  Co  farre  fha'.l  bleiTe  to  make 
your  feale. 

Faircfl  Valentine,  .the  unfeigned 
wifhe  of  your  humble  votary* 

JO.  D&YDtN. 

Camb.  May  13. 7 
1  6*  4     .      J 

The  Kings  Cock-Cronusr. 

THERE  was,  till  within  the  pre- 
fent    century,    retained   within 
the  precincts  of  the  royal  palace  of 
Weftminfler,  a  folemn  officer,  flylcd 
the  kings  cock-crower  ;  whofe  duty, 
during  the  whole  feafon  of  Lent,  was 
to  crow  the  hour,  inilead  of  crying 
it,  as  is  the  practice  of  watchmen; 
Whether  that  venerable  function  was 
abolished  by  the  late  bill  for  the  re* 
formation,  as  it  was  called,  of  the 
Royal  Houfchold,  I  am  ignorant.  I 
do  know  that  in  moil  fcafons,  where- 
in a  pretended  rage  for  reformation 
prevails,  many  cuiloms,  whofe  ori- 
gin did  in   reality  aim  at  reforming 
our  manners  and  lives,  are  confound- 
ed with  abufes,  and  levelled  indifen- 
minatcly.     The  intention  of  crowing 
the  hour  of  the  night  was  undoubt- 
edly to  remind  waking  finncrs  of  the 
augufl  effect  the  third  crowing  of  the 
cock  had  on   the  guilty  apoftle  St 
Peter  :  and  the  limitation  of  the  cu- 
ftom  to  the  feafon  of  Lent  was  judi- 
cioufly  adopted ;  as,  had  the  practice 
continued  throughout  the  year,  the 
impenitent  would  become  as  habitua- 
ted and  as  indifferent  to  the  crow  of 
the  mimic  cock,  as  they  are  to  that 
of  the  real  one,  or  to  the  cry  of  the 
watchman.     The  adaptation  to  the 
mecinc^s  of  the  court  feems  alfo  to 
have  had  a  view,  as  if  tfre  i n ft i tutor 
{probably  the  Royal  Confcffor)  had 
*  VoU.  N°& 


confidered  that  the  greater  and  more, 
obdurate  finncrs  redded  within  the 
purlieus  of  the  palace. 

Many  rcafons  concur  for  rcfto- 
ring  the  office  of  royal  cock-crower, 
if  abolifhed.  One  is,  that  it  would  not 
now  be  a  finecure  :  as  we  have  turn- 
ed night  into  day,  the  officer  in  que- 
flion  could  not  deep  on  his  poft. 
As  courtiers,  too,  do  not  at  prcfent 
retire  to  reft  till  morning,  the  cock- 
crower  would  have  much  more  chance 
of  finking  terror  into  their  guilty 
minds,  as  happened  to  St  Peter,  than 
by  giving  his  warning  to  men  fafl  a- 
fleep ;  the  only  miflake  which  the 
inflttutor  feems  to  have  made  in  fo 
religious  an  eftablifhment !  How  aw- 
fully would  it  itrike  a  noble  lady, 
paffing  through  the  flrects  with  a  row 
of  footmen  and  torches  before  her 
chair,  to  hear  a  chanticleer  of  fono- 
rous  lungs  crow,  "  Pad  four  o'clock, 
and  a  cloudy  morning!"  Peter  weptj 
her  ladyihip  might  drop  a  tear. 

As  the  national  concerns  too  are 
often  agitated  in  the  fenate  pall  mid- 
night, might  not  the  venerable  Ccna- 
tors  themfelvcs  receive  devout  me- 
mentos of  their  mortality,  on  meet- 
ing in  the-  broad- way  at  Whitehall, 
a9  they  return  from  their  duty,  a 
body  of  cuck-crowers  iterating  the 
pail  hour:  could  we  fuppofe  that  any 
of  thofe  leg i flat ors  had,  like  St  Pe- 
ter, been  denying  their  mailer  ;  or* 
like  his  comrade  Judas,  been  felling 
their  conference  for  a  bribe  ?  But  I 
recollect,  that  the  office  remained 
in  force  long  fince  debates  tailed  paft 
midnight,  and  even  fincc  bribery  and 
corruption  had  taken  root ;  and  yet 
it  ifi  not  recorded  that  any  member 
of  either  houfe  ever  imitated  St  Pe- 
ter at  the  voice  of  his  M^ajefly's  cock- 
er owe  r,  and  repented. 

I  am  founded  in  this  bold  afTer* 
tion  by  an  anecdote,  dated  foon  af- 
ter the  acceffion  of  the  prcfent  royal 
family  Qn  the.  firft  Afh-Wednefday 
9t  night,  as  hit  late  Mayed*^  vW^ 
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a  pcrfon  advanced,  before  the  chap- 
lain faid  grace,  and  crowed,  "  Pad 
ten  o'clock."  The  altonifhed  prince, 
rot  under  (landing  Englifh,  and  mif- 
taking  the  tremulation  of  the  crow 
for  mocker)-,  concluded  that  this  ce- 
remony was  an  infnlt,  and  was  ri- 
fmgfrom  tahh-  in  great  heat,  till  in- 
formed, that  what  his  Royal  Hignefs 
took  for  an  affront  was  nothing  but 
an  etiquette  of  the  palace,  which  had 
hn-n  practifed  in  the  prefencc  of  all 
pit-ceding  Prince ^,  Plantagenets,  Tu- 
dorc,  and  Stuarts.  However,  the 
pra&ice  was  difcontinucd  from  that 
time  within  the  walls  of  St  James's, 
and  no  more  performed  than  our  fo- 
v^rcigns  wafh  the  feet  of  the  poor  on 
Maunday  Thurfday  in  pcrfon. 


I 


Biographical  Dtfidsrata. 

Have  been  lately  very  much  a- 
mufed  with  the  new  edition  of  the 
Biographical  Dictionary ;  but  was 
rather  difappointed  in  not  finding 
fome  account  in  it  of  the  following 
writers  :   Abcrcromhy,  author  of  the 


Martial  Achievements  of  the  Scotch 
Nation  ;  Bailyf  author  of  the  Eng- 
lifh Dictionary  ;  Barber  %  Bind  Har- 
ry, Sir  David  Lindfay,  Ganvine  Donv- 
glat.  Alexander  Montgomerie,  and  Al- 
lan Rjmfa;f  thofe  celebrated  Scotch 
poets;  Maitlandt  Guthrie,  Ruddi- 
tnan;  and  Dune  an  y  who  wrote  the 
excellent  Treatife  of  Logic  which 
is  publifhed  in  the  Preceptor.  1  da 
not  think  every  compiler  of  a  book, 
or  writer  of  a  ballad,  intitled  to  i 
niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame ;  but 
furely  the  above  writers  are  eminent 
enough  to  be  £aken  notice  of  in  fome 
future  edition  of  the  Biographical 
Dictionary.  Perhaps  fome  of  your 
correfpondents  may  contribute  mate- 
rials for  that  purpofe,  which  can  be 
no  whcie  better  preferved  than  in 
your  valuable  Magazine.  Abtrcrcm- 
iy9  if  I  have  not  been  mifinformed, 
was  a  phyfician  at  Forfar.  Guthriu 
the  latter  part  of  whoft  life  muft 
have  been  fufficiently  known  to  the 
bookfellers,  was  born  at  Brechit% 
where  his  father  was  minifter  of  the 
epifcopal  chapel. 

Gent.  Mag.  J.  B. 


17 VERY  one  feems  to  be  fatisfied 
•■-1  that  warm  colouring  is  efTential 
to  a  good  pi&ure  :  but  what  is  warm 
colouring  is  not  determined.  Some 
have  joined  the  idea  of  warmth  to 
yellow,  others  to  red,  others  to  the 

compound  of  both,  the  orange they 

alfo  differ  in  the  degrees  of  each.  A 
warm  picture  to  fome,  is  cold  to  o- 
others  ;  and  vice  verja.  Lambert's 
idea  of  warmth,  was  to  make  his  pic- 
tures appeal  as  if  they  were  behind  a 
yellow  glafs.  Vanbloom's  have  a  red 
tflafs  before  them.  Both's  an  orange 
colour.  Each  has  its  admirers,  who 
condemn  the  reft. 

Who  fliall  dccMc  when  doflor»  degree? 

Nature.    All  thefe  hue*  in  tv^ht  as 
particulars,  but  wrong  is  tjntoerjali. 


On  Warm  Colouring. 


Let  us  examine  the  different  ap- 
pearances of  light  from  the  dawn  to 
noon.  The  firit  break  of  day  is  a 
cold  light  in  the  eaft— this,  by  de- 
grees, is  tinged  with  purple,  which 
grows  redder  and  redder  until  the 
purple  is  loft  in  orange — the  orange 
in  yellow;  and  before  the  fun  is  two 
degrees  high,  the  yellow  is  changed 
to  white.  Invert  the  order  of  thefe* 
and  it  is  the  coming  on  of  the  even- 
ing. AH  thefe  hues  then  exift  in  na- 
ture, and  one  is  juft  as  right  as  the 
other. 

It  is  ncccflary  to  diftinguift  be- 
tween the  painter's  *warmth9  tad  the 
Tenfation.  A  pifture  that  has  ndk 
warmth  of  colouring  repreTejits  Alt 

<\TK.Qt  ^toej  <«tai  ire  led  fa* 
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A  true  representation  of  noon  muft 
nave  no  tinge  of  yellow  or  red  in  the 
iky ;  and  yet  from  its  being  noon, 
one  might  be  led  to  imagine  it  muft 
be  *warm.  It  is  the  critic,  and  not 
the  artift,  which  confounds  the 
meaning  of  thefe  terms.  In  like  man- 
ner, fummer  and  winter,  in  refpe& 
to  light,  are  juft  the  fame :  the  fun 
rife*  and  fets  as  gorgeoufly  in  De- 
cember, if  the  weather  be  clear,  as  in 
June.  I  remember  feeing  two  pic- 
tures of  Cuyp,  companions—- one,  a 
cattle-piece  in  fummer ;  the  other, 
winter  with  figures  fkaiting.  The 
iky  in  both  was  equally  iuarm}  for 
which  the  painter  was  much  cenfured 
fey  an  auction- con  noi  four,  who  de- 
clared that  it  was  impofftble  the  iky 
could  be  wart*  in  winter. 

I  believe  it  is  a  common  miftake 
to  apply  the  red  and  purple  tints  to 
the  morning,  and  the  orange  and 
yellow  to  the  evening.  We  hear 
.pictures  of  Claude  called  mornings 


and  evenings,  which  may  be  either. 
It  is  really  odd  enough,  that  there 
mould  not  be  a  fingle  circumftance 
to  diftinguifh  the  morning  from  thje 
evening,  unlefs  it  be  in  a  view  of  a 

particular  place in  this  cafe,  the 

reverting  of  the  light  ihows  the  dif- 
ference. In  a  picture,  there  is  no  d{- 
itindtion  between  going  to  work,  or 
milking,  or  returning  from  it — men 
ride,  drive  cattle,  are  timing,  &c.  a* 
well  early  as  late. 

Thefe  con  fide  rat  ion  8  mould  foften 
the  peremptory  flyle  of  fome  judge*, 
and  extend  their  tafte,  which  at  pre- 
sent feems  much  confined.  We  have 
feen  that  there  are  more  natural  hues 
than  one  or  two.  I  will  allow  theni 
to  fay,  that  a  picture  is  too  warm,* 
too  cold,  too  red,  too  yellow,  tp 
pleafc  them ;  but  let  them  not  deny 
that  thefe  hues  are  all  in  nature,  and 
that  well- managed  they  are  all  pi&u*» 
refque.     . 


Letter  from  Ruffiat  in  the  Reign  of  Peter  IT.  By  the  late  Mrs  Vigor.    AV- 

ver  before  publifljed. 


Dear.  Sister, 

TH I  S  is  the  la  ft  letter  you 
will  be  plagued  with  from  the 
Ruffian  Bear  till  the  fummer,  as 
this  is  the  lad  (hip  for  'this  fcafon, 
,and  we  are  now  .preparing  for  the 
winter,  and  I  own  that  the  appara- 
tus frights  me.  Mr  Ward  yeiterday 
brought  me  home  fome  very  hand- 
fume  fcarlct  dainafk,  I  thought,  for 
a  night-gown;  but  before  i  could 
-thank  him,  out  came,  from  the  fame 
parcel,  a  great  fur,  like  a  petticoat 
in  fhape,  but  to  all  appearance,  of  a 
weight  that  no  animal  with  only  two 
legs  could  carry.  This,  he  told  me, 
was  for  a  foubc,  or  gown,  to  travel 
in,  or  to  wear  in  any  place  where 
.ceremony  is  not  required.  For  more 
.ceremonious  occafions  there  was  cam- 
ion velvet,  and  ermine  to  line  it,  for  a 
.cloak*  and  a  broad  ibxc- head  cloath, 


of  black  velvet,  lined  with  fattin, 
and  a  muffler  under  the  chin,  that  is 
fattened  to  it  on  the  temples ;  fo  that 
only  eyes,  mouth,  and  nofe  are 
feen.  It  is  fo  contrived,  that  it  may 
be  worn  with  the  head  full* drafted, 
without  disordering  the  hair  or  cap  4 
but,  when  I  travel,  I  am  to  have  a 
fur  cap  over  it,  and  no  other  head- 
drefs.  At  it  is,  I  an>  fo  difguifed 
you  would  hardly  know  me  |  for  at 
your  brother's  defirc,  I  went  into 
the  drefs  of  the  country  very  foon 
after  I  got  here,  and  found  that  he 
judged  right,  as  it  prevented  much 
Aaring  at  me.  At  the  wedding  of 
our  Governor,  I  obferved  a  lady, 
with  a  picture  of  the  Emprefs  Ca- 
therine hung  .to  a  blue  ribbon  on  her 
left  fide,  ornamented  with  diamond*. 
After  dancing  a  minuet  «v\k^^v^ 
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faid,  fn  rather  broken  Englifh,- 
•  Madam,  pray  give  me  leave  to  in- 
troduce my  wife  to  you,  who  would 
have  been  to  wait  on  you  before  now, 
but  me  has  been  ill,  and  this  is  the 
firft  day  of  her  going  out.'  He  then 
brought  this  picture  lady  to  mc,  who 
entertained  me  very  politely,  and 
told  me  who  all  the  company  were, 
and  made  me  a  viiit  the  next  dav,  and 
tvc  are  become  as  intimate  as  the  di- 
ll a  nee  between  us  will  admit  of,  (he 
living  chiefly  at  Cronftadt,  her  huf- 
hand  being  a  fea- officer.  She  is 
daughter  to  the  clergyman  to  whom 
the  Emprefs  Catherine  was  a  fervant 
when  {he  married  her  firll  hufband, 
the  Swedifli  corporal.  When  flic 
xame  to  be  emprefs,  me  fent  for  this 
clergyman  and  his  family,  and  gave 
them  a  pcnlion ;  and  often  went  to 
-fee  them,  and  took  his  daughter  a- 
"bout  hcrfclf,  and  always  fliowed 
great  love  for  her.  The  Emperor 
married  her  to  this  gentleman,  and 
gave  her  a  fortune  ;  and,  on  her 
marriage,  flic  had  this  picture  pin* 
ned  on  her  breait  by  the  Emprefs. 
They  are  both  good  fort  of  people  ; 
?nd,  I  believe,  a  very  happy  couple. 
This  furprifing  woman,  who,  from 
being  the  wife  of  a  corporal,  became 
that  of  a  monarchy  has  fo  far  raifed 
my  curiofity,  as  to  make  me  very  in- 
quilitive  as  to  any  anecdotes  about 
ber;  and  bv  all  the  information  I 
can  get,  I  think,  that  if  ihe  had 
died  four  or  five  years  before  the 
great  Peter,  (he  would  have  made  a 
great  figure  in  hiilory  ;  for  gallantry 
with  a  monarch,  or,  more  properly 
fpeaking,  the  gallantries  ihe  had  had 
•before  her  marriage  with  him,  would 
have  been  overlooked.  But  you  fay, 
why  don't  I  tell  you  her  hiilory,  as 
1  have  heard  it  here :  .  Now,  though 
.this  will  fpin  out  this  letter  to  an  uo- 
-reafonable  length,  I  tell  you  thatfhc 
was  fervant  in  the  family  of  a  clcr- 
-gymao  in  Finland,  as  nurfery-maid 
to  this  above-mentioned  lady-  She 
married  a  Swcdifii  cargmX,  axA 


taken  by  a  party  of  Ruffians,  fame 
fay,  on  the  wedding-day,  others  fay, 
the  next  day.  No  one  knows  what 
was  the  fate  of  her  hufband.  She 
was,  by  Gen.  Baure,  who  command- 
ed the  party,  given  to  prince  Menzi- 
koff,  as  were  many  more  Swedifli  fe- 
male prifoners.  He  was  fo  fond  of 
her  as  to  be  jealous,  and  kept  her 
very  clofe.  Somebody  told  the  em- 
peror what  a  beautiful  Swedifli  girl 
Menzikoff  had,  but  that  he  fuffered 
no  one  to  fee  her.  The  Emperor 
faid,  he  would  go  dire&ly  to  Meozi- 
koff's,  and  tell  him  he  wanted  one  of 
his  Swedifli  girls  to  get  up  his  linen, 
and  that  his  informer  fholild  make 
him  fuch  a  fign  when  the  perfon  he 
mentioned  appeared.  They  went 
that  moment.  The  monarch  made 
his  propofed  requeft  ;  feveral  were 
produced,  without  the  fign  being 
made.  On  which  the  Emperor  faid, 
"  I  am  fure  you  have  more,  and  I 
infift  on  feeing  them  alL"  She  was 
then  produced,  and  he  took  her  home 
with  him  ;  and  after  fome  years  coha- 
bitation with  her,  atlatl  made  her  his 
wife  ;  and  continued  very  fond  of  her 
till  he  difcovered  an  intrigue  between 
her  and  one  of  her  attendants,  who 
was  taken  up  on  fome  other  pretence, 
and  condemned  to  lofe  his  head. 
This  fentence  was  executed,  and  the 
Emperor  carried  her  In  a  clofe  coach 
to  fee  him  fuffer.  I  leave  you  to 
form  to  yourfclf  the  fitoation  into 
which  that  fight,  and  his  upbraiding* 
mull  put  her.  However,  he  fliowed 
no  outward  refentmentt  on  his  clul- 
-  drens  account :  but  it  was  generally 
Fuppofed,  that,  as  fboa  as  they  were 
married,  (he  would  have  feverely  fck 
his  refentment;  and  her  veTydiflb- 
lute  life,  after  his  death,  made  every 
one  fay,  that  (he  merited  any  ic«e- 
rity  he  could  have  mown  her.  Sosse 
years  before  this,  a  man  was  admit- 
ted to  the  pretence  of  the  Emperor; 
whom,  after  be  bad  talked  with  ana 
fome  time,  he  locked  into  bk  apatt- 
muX*  am\  wta&  bimfelf  to  that  if 
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the  Emprefs :  after  fome  flay  there, 
ihe  came  out  with  him,  and  went  to 
hits  in  great  commotion,  where  (he 
was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  It  is  he  !" 
and  in  the  courfe  of  three  hours,  that 
they  two  and  this  unknown  man  were 
together,  (he  was  heard  to  weep 
much,  and  often  repeat,  «•  You  pro- 
mife  me,  he  (hall  not  be  hurt."  He, 
without  any  paffion,  anfwered,  "  I 


do«promife,  on  my  honour;  and  pity 
him  enough  to  do  every  thing  for 
his  eafe  and  advantage."  This  man 
was  fent  away  in  the  night,  and 
was  fuppofed  to  be  the  corporal 
[her  hufband].  She  was  in  ftrong 
hyiterics  all  that  night,  and  he  very 

tender  over  her. But  you  mult 

be  glad  that  my  paper  ftands  your 
friend." 


Experiments  and  Obfervathns  made  nuitb  Argamd's  Patent  Lamp, 

dinal  threads  are  much  the  thickeft, 
is  adapted  nearly  to  fill  the  fpace  in* 
to  which  the  oil  flows*  It  is  fo  con- 
trived that  the  wick  may  be  raifed 
or  deprefled  at  pleafure.  When  the 
defirous  of  making  ufe  of  it,  pro-  -wick  is  confiderably  raifed,  it  is  feen 
vided  its  advantages  were  clearly     of  a  tubular  form  ;  and  by  the  fitua- 

tion  of  the  tubes  already  defcribed  is 
acceflible  to  the  air,  both  by  meant 
of  the  central  perforation  and  the 
fpace  between  the  exterior  and  fe- 


S  I  R, 
As  the  attention'  of  the  world  has 
been  much  excited  by  the  power- 
ful  effects  of  Argand's   Lamp; 
and  as  there  are  many  who  are 


afcertained ;  i  prefume  the  fol- 
lowing defcription  of  the  intlru- 
ment  and  its  effects  will  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  the  public.  Your**, 
&c  N. 

THE  apparatus  confifts  of  two 
principal  parts,  a  fountain  to 
contain  the  oil,  and  the  lamp  itfelf. 
Of  the  former  it  is  unneceffary  to 
fpeak  :  the  lamp  is  conftructed  as 
■  follows.  The  external  part  confifls 
of  an  upright  metallic  tube  one  inch 
and  fix-tenths  in  diameter,  and  three 
inches  and  a  half  in  length,  open  at 
both  ends.  Within  and  concentric 
to  this  is  fixed  another  tube  of  about 


cond  tube.  When  the  wick  is  light- 
ed* the  flame  is  confequently  in  the 
form  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  and  is  ex* 
ceedingly  brilliant.  It  is  rendered 
fomewhat  more  bright,  and  perfectly 
fteady,  by  adapting  a  glafs  chimney 
whofe  dimenfions  are  nearly  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  exterior  tube  firft 
defcribed. 

I  hope  this  fhort  defcription  will 
be  fufficient  to  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the   inftrument,    and   fhall 


one  -inch  in  diameter,  and  nearly  of    therefore  proceed  to  mention  its  cf- 
cqual  length  ;    the  fpace  between    feds.     If  the  central  hole  be  flop- 


thefe  two  tubes  being  left  clear  for 
the  paffage  of  the  air.  The  interior 
tube  is  clofed  at  the  bottom,  and  con- 
tains another  fimilar  tube  a  little  more 
than  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  This 
.  third  tube  is  foldered  to  the  bottom 

•  of   the    fecond.     it    it  perforated 
throughout  ib  as  to  admit  a  current 

*  of  air  to  pa&  through  it,  and  the 
fpace  between  this  tube  and  that 

-which  environs  it  contains  the  oiL 
,  An  ingenious  apparatus,  containing 


ped,  the  flame  changes  from  a  cylin- 
drical to  a  pyramidical  form,  becomes 
much  lefs  bright,  and  emits  n  consi- 
derable quantity  of  fmokc.  If  the 
whole  aperture  be  entirely  or  nearly 
flopped,  the  combuftion  becomes  ftiU 
more  imperfect.  The  accefs  of  air 
to  the  external  and  internal  furfaces 
of  the  flame  is  of  fo  much  import- 
ance, that  a  fenfible  difference  is  per- 
ceived when  the  hand  or  any  other 
flat  fubftance  is  held  ctc*  %jl  <&r.  *£v- 


a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  whofclougir^u-  .  ftai&c  pi  a&  \u&  foflt  ^^wt:t 
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perture*  There  is  a  certain  length 
-of  wick  at  wluch  the  effect  of  the 
lamp  is  the  buft.  If  the  wick  be  too 
much  deprefled,  the  flame!  though 
.white  and  brilliant,  is  fliort ;  if  it  be 
raifed,  the  flame  becomes  longer,  and 
confequently  the  light  more  inteitfe 
and  vivid.  A  greater  incrcaie  of  the 
length  increafes  the  quantity  of  the 
light;  but  at  the  fame  time  the  up- 
per part  of  the  flame  a  (Tunics  a  brown 
hue,  and  fmoke  is  emitted. 

The  lamp  was  filled,  with  oil  and 
weighed ;  it  was  then  lighted  and 
jfaffered  to  burn  fo  as  to  produce  the 
greatcft  quantity  of  light  without 
linoke.  After  burning  one  hour  and 
52  minutes  it  was  extinguished,  and 
found  to  have  loft  5  89  grains  of  its 
weight.  Now  a  pint  of  the  oil 
weighs  6520  grains,  and  cofts  fix- 

Scnce  three  farthings  in  retail :  the 
imp  therefore  con  fumes  oil  to  the 
value  of  one  penny  in  three  hours. 
Jt  remains  to  be  fhown  in  what  rate 
per  hour  the  fame  quantity  of  light 
.might  be  obtaiued  from  the  tallow 
.caudle*  commonly  ufed  in  families. 

The  candle  called  a  middling  fix, 
weighing  upon  an  average  the  iixth 
•part  of  a  pound  avoirdupois,  is  10* 
inches  long,  and  2  inches  and  t^  hi 
circumference.  1  have  chofen  to  make 
my  comparifon  with  this  candle,  as 
•being,  I  imagine,  tnoft  commonly 
ufed.  It  is  to  be  underitood  that  the 
lamp  gave  its  maximum  of  light  with- 
out fmoke. 

The  bed  method  of  comparing 
.two  lights  with  each  other,  that  I 
.Jtnow  of,  is  tiiis :  Place  the  greater 
light  at  a  considerable  diftancc  from 
.a  white  paper ;  the  lefs  light  may  be 
moved  nearer  or  farther  from. the  pa- 
per accordingly  as  the  experiment 
requires.  If  now  an  angular  body,  as 
the  moil  convenient  figure,  be  held 
Jbefore  the  paper,  it  will  projeft  two 
Jhadows  ;  thefe  two  Jhadows  .can  co- 
incide only  in  pact,  and  their  angu- 
.Jar  extremities  will  in  all  ^pofitioas 
.but  one  he  at  fame  cj&u&t  hsm\ 


each  other :  the  fhadowi  being  made 
to  coincide  in  a  certain  part  of  their 
magnitude,  they  will  be  bordered 
with  a  lighter  fhadow,  occasioned  by 
the  exclufion  of  the  light  from  each 
of  the  two  luminous  bodies  refpec- 
tivdy.  Thefe  lighter  fliadows  in 
fad  are  fpaces  of  the  white  paper  il- 
luminated by  the  different  luminous 
bodies,  and  may  with  the  greateit 
cafe  be  compared  together,  becaufe 
at  a  certain  point  they  actually  touch 
one  another.  If  the  fpacc  illumina- 
ted by  the  lefs  light  appear  brightcit, 
that  light  is  to  be  removed  farther 
off;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  he 
the  mod  obfeure,  that  light  muft  be 
brought  nearer  the  paper.  A  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  prccifion  may  be 
obtained  by  this  method  of  judging 
of  lights ;  and  by  this  method  the 
following  comparifon*  were  made. 

The  candle  was  fuffered  to  burn 
till  it  wanted  fnulfing  fo  much,  that 
large  lumps  of  coaly  matter  were 
formed  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
wick.  The  candk  then  at  the  di- 
ftance  of  24  inches  gave  a  light  equal 
to  that  of  the  lamp  at  the  diftanceof 
129  inches  :  from  this  experiment  it 
is  deduced,  that  the  light  of  the  laap 
was  equal  to  about  2  8  candles.  The 
candle  was  then  fnuffed,  and  it  be- 
came ncceflary  to  remove  it  to  the 
diftancc  of  67  inches,  before  its  light 
was  fo  much  diminifhed  as  to  equal 
that  of  the  lamp  at  the  befoxemen- 
tioned  diftancc  of  1 39  inches.  From 
this  experiment  it  is  deduced  that  the 
light  of  the  lamp  was  equal  to  not 
.quite  four  candles  frejh  fnuffed.  An- 
other trial  with  tie  lamp  at  the  di- 
stance of  131  inches  and  a  half,  and 
another  candle  of  the  fame  fixe  at  the 
diftance  of  55  inches,  gave  the  lights 
equal.  The  candle  was  fuftued  to 
bum  for  fome  time,  but  did  not  teem 
to  want  fnulfing,  yet  .the  light  of  the 
.-lamp  then  a^eand  tobcthcfbmg- 
jer.  The  candle  -when  newly  2W- 
led,  the  diftances  remaining  dpslhsJc* 

^$hk&  xtthec  to  hate  the*Vp- 
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tage  of  the  lamp.    Thefe  numbers 
give,  5^  candles  for  the  light  of  the 
lamps  and  I  imagine-  the  lamp  to  be 
rather  better  than  this  upon  an  ave- 
rage, becaufe  candles  are  fuffered  to 
go  a  much  longer  time  without  fn of- 
fing, and  therefore  in  general  give 
lefs  light  than  was  exhibited  in  thefe 
trial*.     Another  trial  with  the  lamp 
railed  fo  as  to  fmoke  a  little,  and  the 
candle  wanting  fnuf&ng,  though  the 
form  of  the  wick  had  not  as  yet  be- 
gun to  change,  gave  the  proportion 
of  the  lamp  to  the  candle  as  about 
8  to  1 .     We  may,  therefore,  I  pre- 
fumc,  take  6  middling  fixes  of  tallow 
candles  as  an  equivalent  in  light  to 
the  lamp.    I  tried  the  lamp  againft  4 
candles  lighted  up  together,  placed 
on  a  diftant  table  with  the  lamp.    I 
retired  till  I  could:  ju ft  difcern  the  let- 
ters of  a  printed  book  by  the  light 
of  the  candles,  the  lamp  being  co- 
vered.    I  then  directed  my  afmtant 
to  intercept  the  light  of  the  candles 
And  fuffer  the  lamp  to  fhinc  on  the 
book ;  the  lamp  was  the  brighteft. 
It  feemed  by  trials  of  this  kind  to  be 
rather  better  than  five  candles ;  but 
I  was  not  at  that  time  aware  of  the 
difference   of    the   light   of   tallow 
candles,  according  as  they  have  been 
more  or  lefs  recently  fnuffed;  and  as 
this  method  does  not  appear  capa- 
ble of  that  degree  of  exa&nefs  and 
facility  the  other  poffefles,  I  did  not 
purfue  it. 

From  thefe  trials,  it  is  evident, 
that  where  light  beyond  a  certain 
quantity  is  wanted,  at  a  given  place, 
thefe  lamps  mull  be  highly  advanta- 
geous :  for  the  tallow  candle  being 
of  fix  in  a  pound,  and  burning  not 
quite  feven  hours,  the  lamp  is  equi- 
valent to  a  pound  of  thefe  candles 
lighted  up  for  feven  hours.  Now, 
the  expence  of  the  lamp  for  feven 
hours  is  lefs  than  two  pence  half- 
penny, and  that  of  the  candles  eight 
pence ;  and  if  the  proportion  between 
wax  and  tallow  candles  be  attended 
to,  it  will  be  fcen,  that  the  *dvan- 


ttges  of  this  lamp  for  iHnminating  9 
theatre  are  very  great.  The  wax-> 
candles  in  Covent-Garden  theatre  are 
about  80  in  number  in  the  fconccs, 
and  by  eflimation  may  be  worth  a- 
bout  2 1.  Sterling.  An  equal  quan- 
tity of  light  would  be  afforded  by  14 
of  the  patent  lamps :  for  the  candles' 
ufed  at  the  theatre  do  not  gvrc  quite 
fo  much  light  as  a  tallow  candle  of  fix 
in  a  pound.  The  expence  of  the  14 
lamps  for  five  hours  will  not  exceed 
2  s.  according  to  the  foregoing  de- 
duction. 

Mr  Argand  is  certainly  imftled  to 
all  the  honour  which  his  talents  for 
philofophical  combination  have  gain- 
ed  ;  and  in  the  prefent  inftance,  his 
claim  as  an  inventor  ought  not  to  be 
difputed,  though  it  mould  appear 
that  the  principle  of  his  lamp  was 
known,  and  even  applied  to  ufe  long 
ago.  Every  one  is  acquainted  with 
the  obfervation  of  Dr 'Franklin,  con* 
cerning  the  increafe  of  light  produ* 
ced  by  joining  the  flames  of  two 
candles ;  and  double  candles  have  ac* 
tually  been  made  for,  and  ufed  by 
ihoemakers,  from  time  immemorial. 
The  lamp  of  many  wicks  ranged  in  a 
right  line,  and  ufed  by  watchmakers, 
gives  a  very  great  light  for  the  fame 
reafon,  namely,  becaufe  the  flame 
being  of  noconfiderable  thicknefs,  has 
accels  of  air  throughout,  and  the 
combuflion  is  perfectly  maintained : 
whereas,  in  a  thick  flame,  the  white 
heat  or  perfect  ignition  extends  only 
to  a  certain  dillance  from  the  exte- 
rior furface.  This  is  exemplified 
in  a  Unking  manner  in  thofe  large 
flames  which  iffue  from  the  chimnies 
of  furnaces.  Thefe  are  luminous  onw 
ly  to  a  certain  diftance  inwards,  and 
the  interior  part  confrfts  of  vapour, 
hot  indeed,  but  not  of  fire  ;  (b  that 
if  paper  be  held  in  the  centre  of  the 
flame  by  means  of  an  iron  tube  pafied 
through  the  exterior  burning  part, 
the  paper  will  not  be  fet  on  fire.  Mr 
Argand  has  propofedtk*.^£^^***w^, 
*  rijUvYuveA  ^tu&.  %vsS»  %  tax***" 
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one :  whether  this  be  an  advantage 
or  no,  except  fo  far  as  concerns  the 
convenience  of  having  a  longer  range 
of  conjoined  flames  within  a  lefs 
fpace,  I  was  defirous  of  afce naming. 
The  refult  of  my  trials  are  thefc. 

I  took  one  of  Mr  Argand's  wicks, 
which,  when  cut  open  longitudinally, 
will  form  a  light  at  the  extremity 
propofed  to  be  lighted,  mcafuring 
about  two  inches  and  fix-tenths. 
This  wick  was  placed  in  a  brafs 
trough ;  fo  that  the  upper  edge  of 
the  wick  was  held  perpendicular  by 
the  ftrait  edge  of  the  trough  into 
which  oil  was  put.  The  wick  was 
then  lighted;  and  it  was  eafy  to  raife 
or  lower  it  above  the  metallic  edge 
at  plcafure,  becaufe  it  adhered  by 
means  of  the  oil  to  the  fide  of  the 
brafs  veffel.  I  thus  obtained  a  flame 
in  a  right  line  equal  in  length  to  the 
periphery  of  Argand's  flame;  and,  as 
is  the  cafe  in  that  lamp,  I  found  it 
eafy  to  lengthen  or  fhorten  the  flame, 
to  caufe  it  to  fmoke  or  burn  clear* 
as  has  been  before-mentioned.  The 
lamp  and  this  right-lined  flame  were 
placed  near  each  other,  and  at  the 
fame  height,  the  glafs  chimney  being 
taken  off  the  former :  the  flames  of 
both  were  adjulied  fo  as  to  emit  a 
fmall  quantity  of  fmoke,  and  their 
lights  tried.  The  experiment 'being 
made  by  means  of  the  fhadows,  as 
before -  described,  their  lights  proved 
exactly  the  fame:  but  to  the  eye, 
looking  at  both  lamps  together,  the 
intenftty  of  Argand's  flame  appeared 
confiderahly  the  great  eft ;  that  is 
to  fay,  it  dazzled  more,  and  left  a 
Itronger  impreffion  when  the  organ 
of  fight  was  directed  to  fome  other 
objeS. 

Before  I  made  this  experiment,  I 
bad  fome  expectation  that  the  long 
flame  would  be  preferable  to  the 
circular  one;  becaufe  I  fuppofed  the 
interior  furface  of  the  circular  flame 
could  not  throw  out  fo  much  light 
«f  it  would  have  done  if  it  had  been 
developed  and  cxpofed.    1  irai  ctta 


inclined  to  imagine,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  light  of  Argand's  lamp  is 
furnimed  by  the  external  furface  of 
the  flame.  But  the  equality  of  the 
lights  in  the  circular  and  the  right- 
lined  flames  (hows  that  this  opinion 
was  ill- founded  ;  and  that  flame  is  in 
a  very  high  degree  tranfparent.  I 
therefore  directed  my  attention  to  the 
fhadow  of  a  lighted  candle  ;  and  ob- 
served, that  when  the  candle  does 
not  fmoke,  the  fhadow  is  nearly  the 
fame  as  if  the  candle  were  not  light- 
ed; that  is  to  fay,  as  if  there  was  no 
flame.  But  if  a  piece  of  glafs  be 
held  up  in  the  fame  light,  it  will 
give  a  fhadow  fufEciently  fenflble;  it 
therefore  intercepts  more  of  the  light 
than  flame  does.  This  obfervattoo 
accounts  for  the  fuptrior  bright nefs 
or  dazzling  of  Argand's  lamp.  For 
the  light  which  falls  on  a  given  por- 
tion of  the  retina  of  the  eye  from 
Argand's  lamp  is  much  more  denfe, 
becaufe  it  confiits  not  only  of  the 
light  from  the  anterior,  but  like  wife 
from  the  poiterior  part  of  the  flame. 
My  ideas  on  this  fubject  were  farther 
confirmed  by  an  experiment  I  made 
with  the  two  lamps :  I  placed  the 
right-lined  flame  iu  fuck  a  direction 
that  it  fliould  not,  as  it  did  before, 
fhine  on  the  paper  by  its  broad  tide, 
but  in  the  direction  of  its  length: 
the  compai  ifon  of  its  light  with  that 
of  Argand's  lamp  ftill  exhibited  e- 
quality.  But  the  long  flame  was 
then  much  more  dazzling  and  bright 
than  that  of  Argand.  This  cir- 
cumftance,  which,  though  highly  cu- 
rious, has  not,  as  1  know  of,  been 
before  noticed,  at  leaft  with  that  at- 
tention it  deferves,  may  be  applied 
to  many  valuable  purpofes;  one  ia 
particular  occurs  to  me  that  I  can- 
not help  mentioning.  '  It  mould 
feem  that  any  proportion  of  Jigat 
may  be  had  for  microfcopic  .pwpft- 
fes,  by  means  of  a  long  flanc.fitaafi 
in  the  direction  of  the  axil  of  the  9* 
luminating  lent. 

\\x*&^  tranfpaftPtr  .c£  lib 
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long  flame,  placed  at  right  angles,  to 
the  ray  of  Argand's  lamp :  it  gave  no 
fhadow:  but  when  its  length  was 
placed  in  the  direction  of  the  ray,  it 
gave  a  lhadow  bordered  by  two 
broad,  well  defined  bright  lines, 
which  I  have  not  yet  fufficiently  ex- 
amined to  be  able  to  give  any  con- 
jecture refpecting  them ;  tho*  they 
are  undoubtedly  owing  to  fome  opti- 
cal deviation  of  the  rays  which  pais 
in  the  vicinity,  or  through  the  Jub- 
ilance of  the  flame. 

Thefe  observations  on  the  tranfpa- 
rency  of  flame  fugged  an  improve- 
ment, of  which  Argand's  lamp  is 
fufceptible.  Inftead  of  one  ring  of 
flame  there  may  be  two,  three,  or 
more  concentric  rings,  with  air- 
paiTages  between  them.  The  inner 
rings  will  fhine  through  the  outer 
with  more  facility  than  the  prefent 
flame  does  through  the  glafs  chim- 
ney ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  current  of  air  will  be  in- 


creased in  a  high  proportion  between 
thefe  tubes  of  flame,  fo  as  to  in- 
creafe  the  vehemence  and  quantity 
of  the  ignition,  and  caufe  more  light 
to  be  emitted  than  would  anfwer  to 
the  mere  increafe  of  the  line  of  wick* 

P.  S.  Upon  looking  over  this 
paper,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  the 
Angular  fact  of  the  fame  candle  that 
gave  only  one  28th  part  of  the  light 
of  the  lamp,  becoming  fo  bright  on 
being  fnuffed,  as  to  give  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  fame  light  it  was 
compared  with  (which  is  feven  times 
as  bright  as  before),  might  feem  er- 
roneous, or  founded  in  miftake.  I 
have,  therefore,  made  feveral  other 
experiments  with  fnuffed  and  anfnuf- 
fed  candles;  and  am  well  aflured,  that 
a  candle,  newly  fnuffed,  gives  in  ge- 
neral more  light  than  eight  or  even 
nine  candles  that  have  been  fuffered 
to  burn  undifturbed  for  an  hour  in  a 
(till  place. 


Reflexions  on  the  prefent  Matter/  in  difpute  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire* 
land;  and  on  toe  Meant  of  converting  thife  Articles  into  mutual  Benefits  to 
both  Kingdoms*    By  Dean  Tucker. 


THE  found  fenfe,  perfpicuity,  and 
perfect  freedom  from  party  that 
diftinguifh  the  writings  of  Dean  Tttc- 
ker9  have  juflly  excited  a  great  de- 
gree of  curiofity  in  the  public  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  his  fentiments 
on  every  topic  of  national  import- 
ance ;  and  this  curiofity  feldom  meets 
with  difappointment.  The  prefent 
performance  is  introduced  by  a  (hort 
preliminary  advertifement,  giving  his 
reafons  for  coming  forward  on  the 
prefent  occafion.  He  concurs  with 
the  miniiter  in  thinking  a  general 
friendly  plan  of  commercial  inter- 
courfe  mould  be  adopted  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  but  be- 
lieves "  matters  are  not  yet  *  ripe  e- 
nough  for  either  country,  to  avail  it- 
felf  of  thofe  advantages  which  mar 
be  enjoyed  on  both  fides,  in  the  courie 
Vol.  I.  N*  6. 


of  10  or  1 5  years,  were  every  thing  to 
remain  till  then  \x\Jlata  quo,  &c.  were 
the  confideration  of  the  whole  affair 
to  be  poitponed  to  that  period." 
'*  New  light  would  then  arife,  new 
intereft  and  connections  be  formed, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
mod  violent  oppofers  of  a  real  union 
would  then  be  the  moil  zealous  to* 
promote  it."  What  degree  of  fat  is  - 
faction  the  propofit'^ns  in  the  pre- 
fent date  of  mens  mi  rids  are  likely 
to  give  to  the  popular  party  in  Ire- 
land, may  be  conceived  by  what  All 
from  Mr  Flood  in  hisfpeech  the  12th 
of  May,  on  the  Irifh  Parliamentary 
reform.  He  faid,  "  the  commercial 
propofitions,  if  they  pafs,  arc  an  evil; 
if  they  do  not,  are  an  impoiition." 

Ireland  being  now  an  independent 
kingdomf  is-asmuchttL\v>Jtt&A»vc*k*. 
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to  any  foreign  country  as  England 
hcrfclf. 

Confequently  (he  hath  a  right  (or 
foon  will  have,  when  her  own  ill- 
judged  act  of  fubjecting  herfelf  to  the- 
re  ft  net  ion  8  of  the  Eail-  India  Com- 
pany (hall  expire)  to  trade  to  all  the 
countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  particularly  to  Indoilan 
and  to  China. 

She  has  alfo  a  full  right  to  trade 
to  Egypt,  and  to  all  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Archipelago,  and 
the  Levant ;  not  to  mention  the  Ruf- 
fian dominions  bordering  on  the 
Black  Sea. 

Being  now  no  longer  bound  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  Englilh  monopolies  of  fugar, 
rum,  &c  &c.  (he  is  free  to  rrforttoany 
market  whatever,  for  the  purchafe  of 
thefe  commodities,  in  (lead  of  being 
confined  to  the  Englifli  plantations, 
the  dearefl.  in  the  known  world. 

She  is  totally  at  liberty  to  employ 
whatever  (hipping,  Englifli  or  fo- 
reign, (he  may  find  the  moil  condu- 
cive to  her  mercantile  intereil,  for 
exportation  or  importation  of  any 
goods  or  manufactures,  being  hap- 
pily releafed  from  thofc  burdens  and 
impofitions  on  a  free  trade  which 
arc  contained  in  that  famous  mono- 
poly, called  the  Acl  of  Navigation. 

She  is  not  now  hampered  by  any 
Englifli  laws  (and  it  is  her  own 
fault  if  (he  will  hamper  herfelf )  re- 
lative to  the  exportation  or  importa- 
tion of  grain ;  but  is  at  full  liberty 
to  confult  the  general  intereil  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  not  the  partial 
intereil  either  of  the  corn -grower  or 
of  the  corn-dealer. 

Laftly,  Ireland  is  net  as  yet  in- 
fected with  that  flrange  phrenzy 
which  has  infected  the  whole  Englifli 
nation  for  fo  many  ages,  viz.  that 
all  people,  nations,  and  languages, 
ought  to  acknowledge  England  to 
be  the  fole  mi  lire fs  and  fovercign  of 
the  feas,  and  to  pay  homage  and 
fubmiflGon  to  her  pavilion.  Ireland 
is  hitherto  uuuiutc4\\iv\\  ttat  foe-. 


cies  of  madnefs,  and  confequently 
has  provoked  no  other  maritime  power 
to  retaliate  the  affront  upon  her. 

Now  all  thefe  fortunate  circum- 
(lances,  freedoms,  and    exemptions, 
might  foon  be  made  to  operate  to  the 
general  advantage  of  both  kingdoms, 
were  a  judicious  application  to  be 
made  of  felf-interell,   the  ftrongeil 
piinciple  in  human  nature.     But  the 
benefits  from  hence  arifmg,  and  every 
other  benefit,  mull  hare  been  fur- 
rendered  up  on  the  part  of  Ireland, 
without  obtaining  any  other  compen- 
fation  than  what  was  fuppofed  to  be 
contained  in  thofe  imaginary  favduri, 
fpecified  in  the  bill  which  lately  pafc- 
cd  the  Irifli  Houfe  of  Commons: 
but  which  the  Englifli  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  mod  happily  for  Ire* 
land,  have  oppofed  with  much  vio- 
lence  and   indignation.     Thefe  fa- 
vours may  be  truly  flyled  imaginary 
been  life  they  are  chiefly  of  fuch  a  na- 
ture as  make  it  impoflihlc  (in  a  com- 
meicial  fenfe)  for  the  Irifli  nation  to 
avail  itfelf  of  them.   In  (hort,  they  are 
no  equivalent  for  what  was  to  be  fur- 
rendered  up  ;  and  they  grant  nothing 
which  can  be  reduced  to  practice  for 
at  kail  a  century  to  come.     On  the 
contrary, 

7kg  Firil  Monopoly  to  Is  opened  fsr 

the  Benefit  of  both  Kingdoms  %  wilt 

fan  be   a  frsc  Trade   to  all  the 

C'tUKiriej  beyond  the  Cape  of  Gvd 

Hcpe. 

The  mod  fortunate  circumliance 
which  could  have  happened  for  Ireland 
13,  that  the  is  hitherto  unencumbered 
with  reductions  on  her  foreign  trad:, 
unfettered  by  joint-ilock  companies, 
or  ex cluiive privileges;  confequently, 
as  Ireland  has,  or  foon  will  have,  a 
free  navigation  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  the  extremities  of 
China,  there  is  not  a  doubt  to  be 
made,  but  that  many,  perhaps  mo4 
of  thofe  Englilh  merchants  and  on* 
nufacturers  who  are  the  moft  zea- 
lous agatnll  the  Iri(h  bill,  will  be  a* 
mong  the  forcmoft  to  fit  out  Engfifc 

ftipi 
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(hips  and  cargoes,  and  to  clear  and 
visual  from  tame  of  the  ports  of  Irc«t 
land,  in  order  to  trade  under  the 
fan&ion  of  the  Irifh  flag.  In  fuch  s 
iiiuation,  the  face  of  things  will  be 
changed  ;  no  evils  will  be  foreboded 
to  fall  on  poor  old-  England,  even 
though  the  merchants  of  London,! 
Briftol,  Liverpool,'  and  1  Glafgow^! 
and  the  manufacturers  of  Binning* 
ham,  Manchefter,  Etruria,  and  Ftif-r 
lejf  mould  fend  their  goods  to  A*- 
r-abia  and  Perua,  to  the  Eaft- India* 
and  China,  markets,  through  this  ne*& 
channel :  nor  will  there  be  any  great 
lamentation,  fbould,  the  returns  bp 
made  in  tea  and  china-ware,'  ia  raw* 
filk,  cotton* wool,  camel*  hair,  ivoqrv 
drugs,  indico, .  fak-petrc,  a  ad  va- 
rious other  articles  aecefiary  for  the 
manufactures  of  this  kingdom.  In 
fad,  when  thefe  goods  and  raw  ma- 
terials fhall  be  once  landed  in  Ire-i 
land,  the  ncceflary  confequencea  wil| 
foon  be  felt  in  England;  for  our  mo- 
nopolizing Eaft-  India  Company  will 
be  compelled  either,  to  lower  theft 
prices  on  the  like  article*  to  an  equal 
flandard,  or  to  become  bankrupt* 
And  no  honeft  man,  no  lover  of  his 
country,  or  of  mankind,  can  truly 
fay,  that  cither  of  . thefe  alternatives 
would  be  the  woift  thing  that  could! 
have  happened  either  to  Afia  or  to 
Europe. 

A  Second  Monopoly  to  be  opened  for  the 
Benefit  offoth  Kingdoms  is,  A  free 
Trade*  tQ  Egypt,  the  Levant*  6fV. 
The  fame  observations  which  were 
made  relative  to  the  reft  rid  ions  of  the 
Bail- India  Company,  may  be  made 
nefpe&ing  our  Englifh.Turkey  Com- 
pany; with  this  only  difference,  that 
whereas  the  Eaft- India- Company  do 
4iot  fo  much  as  pretend  to  grant  a 
permiffion  to  any  mips  to  trade  from 
any  port  but  from  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, the  Turkey  Company,  when 
the  laft  ftmggle  was  made  for  open- 
ing that  trade,  were  obliged  to  grant 
a  permiffion  of  a  free  tiade  in  words, 
but  took  care  to  clog  it  with  fuch  dif- 


ficulties as  rendered  it  impracticable 
is  faQ.  The  Irifh  nation  is  not 
bound  by  any  of  thefe  reftridive 
claufes ;  and  though  not  capable  of 
profiting  greatly- hcrfelf  on  her  own 
flock,  yet  (he  can  transfer  an  entire 
freedom  to  any  Englifh  advehturec 
(and  -thereby  obtain  an  intermediate 
profit  to  hcrfelf),  who  mail,  with  a 
proper  affortment. of 'Englifh  manu* 
fadures,  clear  out  from  fome  Irifh; 
port, .  and  hoift  the  Irifh  flag*  Herey 
therefore,  let'  k  be .  aflcedV  were  tlria 
to  prove  a  lucrative  branch  of  com- 
merce, Who*  or  which  among,  our 
mod:  violent-^/*/  #  -  IriJhPatriots>wtitb& 
rcfufe  to  fubmit  to  the  indignity  of 
trading  under  borrowed  colourst  ■ :  ■  ■ 
Nay,  nvht,  or  which  of  our  Englifh 
merchants  ;  or  manufacturers,  made 
any  fcruple  of  doing'  the  like,  when 
the  profped  of  grain  was  before  their 
eyes  ?  The  writer  of  this  paper  long 
ago  foretold,  that  -the  Englifh  and 
American  traders  would  foon  be  re- 
conciled to  each  other,  not  with  ft  and- 
Log  their  violent  and  hoftile  declare* 
tionsy  when  felf-intcreft  became  the 
load- (lone  of  attraction.  His  opU 
nion  was  then  treated  as  a  foolifh  pa? 
radox ;  the  mercantile  people,  almoft 
to  a  man,  were*  pleafed  to  fcout  at 
it :  but  the  event  has  fhown,  that 
he  was  not  fuch  a  dreamer,  or  fo  wild 
in  his  conjectures,  as  they  imagined 
him  to  be.  i  .    1 

A  Third  Monopoly  to  he  opened*  fir 
the  Benefit  of  both  Kingdoms  f  nviU 
he  A  free  importation  of  £«- 

gare,  and  of  other  Produfls  of  the 
warmer  climates*  from  /^cheapeft 
Market,  wherever  it  can  be  found* 
and  by  that  means  a  foundation  Is 
laid  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  the 
.    prefent  inhuman  Slave  Trade* 

It  was  obferved  in  the  foregoing 
article, '  that  felf-intcrcft  eafily  re- 
conciles all  differences,  and  quickly 
cxtinguifhes  national  antipathies.  If 
it  went  no  further,  it  would  do  no 
harm ;  nay,  it  would  be  an  ckc^IWl 
t ucccdai&uta  \a  vrwe,  «a&.  ^wi\^t\«r 
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nevolcnce.  But,  alas!  it  often  goes 
much  too  far ;  it  often  fleets  the 
heart  again  ft  the  cleared  convictions 
of  honour  and  confeience.  Jn  fa&, 
the  plained  dictate  of  morality,  viz. 

1)0  AS    YOU    WOULD    BE    DONE   BY, 

lnfcs  its  influence,  in  many  cafes, 
when  oppofed  by  felf-interetL  There 
is  not  a  man  that  breathes,  who  would 
approve  of  his  being  made  a  flave  in 
the  manner  that  the  Englifh  carry  on 
the  flave- trade  on  the  coaft  of  Afri- 
ca, and  then  tranfport  thefe  poor 
wretches,  to  fell  them  to  the  Weft- 
India  planters.  The  murders  com- 
mitted in  the  courfe  of  this  practice, 
reckoning  from  the  beginning  of  it 
to  the  prefent  hour,  almoil  exceed 
the  power  of  numbers  to  afcertain. 
Yet  reafon  and  humanity  recoil  in 
vain.  For  the  fame  trade  in  human 
blood  is  ft  ill  carried  on,  not  only  with 
impunity,  but  alfo  with  the  confent, 
approbation,  and  even  affiftance  of 
the  Britifh  legislature.  Nay,  I  will 
venture  to  foretel,  that  the  fame  will 
for  ever  be  carried  on,  till  fome  other 
method  can  be  devifed  for  fupplying 
Europe  with  fugars,  and  with  other 
produce  of  the  fouthern  climates,  at 
a  cheaper  rate  than  what  we  receive 
thro'  the  medium  of  flavery.  Cheap- 
nefs  alone  would  work  a  furp fifing  al- 
teration in  the  thoughts  and  difpo- 
fitions  of  mankind  on  fuch  fubje&s. 
For  felf-intcrtft  (which  in  the  pre- 
fent cafe  is  only  another  name  for 
buying  cheap)  would  do  more  to- 
wards exciting  a  ftrong  avcrfion  to  the 
prefent  monopoly  of  labour  in  our 
plantations,  and  to  an  abhorrence  of 
the  various  cruelties  attendant  on 
flavery,  than  all  the  reafon ings,  moral 
arguments,  or  eloquence  in  the  world. 
Therefore,  as  lowering  the  price  of 
fugars,  rum,  cotton,  &c.  flee,  is  the 
grand  objeft  to  be  attended  to,  let 
us  fee  whether  the  prefent  ftate  of 
Ireland  can  afford  us  any  profpccl 
towards  attaining  this  important  end; 
that  is,  whether  the  independence 
of  that  kingdom  can,  or  cannot*  \* 
made  fubfervient  to  tYit  cautt  ol  W 


inanity,  by  being  ufed  as  i  means 
for  procuring  fugars,  &c.  cheaper  at 
an  European  market  than  otberwife 
they  would  have  been. 

One  thing  is  fo  notorious  that  it 
cannot   be   denied,  viz.    That  the 
Englifh  planters  in  general  (doubt- 
lefs  there  are  exceptions)  treat  their 
(laves,  or  fuller  them  to  be  treated, 
with  a  greater  degree  of  inhumanity 
than  the  planters  of  any  other  Euro- 
pean nation.     The  reafon  of  which 
excels  of  barbarity  is  too  eafily  ac- 
counted for.    As,  i  ft,  The  Englhn 
planters  in  general  have  greater  num- 
bers of  flavcs  on  their  plantations  than 
others  have;  and  the  greater  the 
number,  the  more  feverity  muft  be 
ufed  to  keep  them  in  awe,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  combining  toge- 
ther in  favour  of  that  paffion  for  li- 
berty which   nature  has  implanted 
in  every  bread,     idly,  The  Englifh 
planters  are  more  their  own  matters, 
their  own  law-givers  in  their  affem- 
blies,  alfo  the  interpreters,  the  judges 
(as  jurymen),  and  the  executioners 
of  their  laws,  than  thofe  of  any  other 
nation.     The  very  form  of  the  Eng- 
UJh  conflitution,  originally  calculated 
fir  the  prefcrvatim  of  liberty,  tends, 
in  this  inflance,  to  deflroy  it.     Con- 
fequently  the  Englifh  planters  can  in- 
dulge them f elves  in  a  greater  degree  ef 
paffion  and  revenge,    than   nuould  be 
permitted  under  the  abfolute  govern- 
ments  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  or 
Denmark.      [See    particularly    the 
Code  Noir  of  France.      Mot  cover, 
the  regulations  of  the  Spanifh  go- 
vernment   refpc&ing    negroc- flavcs, 
are  dill  more  humane,  laying  a  foun- 
dation for  the  fober  and  induitrious 
among  them,  by  allowing  them  the 
profits  of  two  days  labour  in  each 
week,  to  purchafe  their  own  liberty 
in  the  courfe  of  a  few  yean.    And 
it  may  be  obferved  in  general,  that 
though  abfolute  governments  asc  ty- 
rannical themfelves,  yet  they  are  a 
great  check  on  the  tyrannr  of  thefe 
V&\CTtt\t&aSut  fahfafibi;  being  readf 
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prcffed  by  any  but  themfelves.  Thit 
it  remarkably  verified  in  the  cafe  of 
tbofe  (laves  who  live  under  the  Ruf- 
fian, Pruflian,  and  Auftrian  govern- 
ments, compared  with  the  hard  fate  of 
others  who  (till  groan  under  the  bon- 
dage of  the  nobles  of  Poland.]  3dly, 
Many  of  the  Engliih  planters  con- 
ftantly  refide  in  England,  and  there* 
fore  confign  the  care  of  their  eftatea 
to  tbofe  tyrants  at  fecond  hand*  call- 
ed bailiffs  or  overfeers.  Now  this 
race  of  mortals  hath  a  ftronger  inte- 
reft  than  any  others,  to  (tiffle  all  com* 
plaints  againft  themfelves,  and  to 
keep  their  principals  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  poflible,  refpc&ing  the  ma- 
nagement and  profits  of  their  own 
cftates.  Add  to  this,  4thly,  That 
the  planters  themfelves,  knowing  that 
they  have  a  monopoly  againft  the 
mother-country,  becaufe  we  are  not 
permitted  to  refort  to  any  other  mar« 
ket,  will  keep  up  the  price  of  fu- 
gars,  and  of  the  other  produce  of 
their  own  lands,  as  high  as  poflible : 
at  the  fame  time,  that  they  do  not 
think  themfelves  hound  to  purchafe 
corn,  provifion,  or  any  other  mer- 
chandize at  an  Englifh  market,  if 
they  can  buy  the  like  articles  cheapeT 
in  America,  or  any  where  elfe. 

From  all  thefe  circumftances,  no 
man  can  be  at  a  lofs  to  know  the 
true  reafon,  how  it  comes  to  pais, 
that  the  fugars,  and  other  produce  of 
the  Britifli  planters,  are  much  dearer 
than  thofe  of  any  other  nation ;  not- 
withftanding  that  our  planters  have 
many  advantages  in  the  purchafe  of 
their  negroes,  of  their  boilers,  their 
mills,  and  of  various  utenfils,  which 
others  have  not. 

But  the  matter  of  faQ  puts  this 
affair  beyond  the  poffibOity  of  a 
doubt.  For  nubile  the  common  price 
of  fugars  in  the  Britijh  iflands*  in 
times  of  peace,  it  generally  found  to 
be  about  25  s.  Sterling  the  CW.-— 
that  0/ the  French  is  about  16s.— 
that  of  the  Pertwuefe  about  12  s.— 
and  that  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  as  I  have 
been  cr&lUjr  informed,    no  more 


than  as.  6d  ; — being,  N.  B.  raifed 
or  manufactured  by  freemen  only. 

Now,  though  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  are  tied  down  at  pre- 
fent  to  fuch  exorbitant  prices,  as  the 
monopolifing  planter  or  his  agent 
(hall  be  pleated  to  extort  from  them  % 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  are  totally 
free,  and  may  at  any  time  refort  to 
the  cheapeft  market:  consequently, 
by  a  judicious  ufe  and  application  of 
this  freedom,  thej  may  become  the 
means  not  only  of  emancipating  the 
unhappy  natives  of  Guinea  from  their 
prefent  galling  yoke  (though,  I  own, 
by  (low  and  almoft  imperceptible  de« 

Eees),  but  may  alfo  convince  man- 
nd  in  general  of  the  momentous 
truth,  not  yet  thoroughly  underftood, 
That  of  all  monopolies,  flavery  is  the 
moft  prejudicial  to  the  true  interefta 
of  a  trading  nation. 

Suppofe,  therefore,  that  (hips  were 
fitted  out  for  Cork  or  Waterford,  or 
from  any  other  Iri(h  port,  with  car- 
goes of  Englifh  manufactures  (be- 
caufe the  Engltth  are  by  far  the  beft 
aad  cheapeft  that  can  be  got,  and 
may  be  procured  on  the  hngeft  cre« 
dil),  and  properly  forted  for  the 
French,  SpamAi,  Portuguefe,  Da- 
ni(h,  or  Dutch  plantations;  or  in- 
deed for  any  of  the  newly  ere&ed 
free  ports  in  thofe  feas ;  in  that 'cafe, 
is  there  a  doubt  to  be  made,  but  that 
the  EnglHh  merchants  and  manufac-  . 
turers,  with  their  large  capitals,  would 
be  the  principal  adventurers?  and  can 
you  imagine,  that  the  difference  in 
the  rcfpe&ive  prices  between  25  s. 
161.  and  12  s.  per  Cwt.  would  not 
be  a  ftrong  temptation  to  them  to 
make  the  trial  ?  not  to  mention  the 
additional  circumftance  arifing  from 
the  greater  profits  to  be  made  on  the 
(ale  of  the  manufactures  or  outfets 
wlpn  fent  to  thefe  new  markets. 
A  Fourth  Monopoly  to  be  opened 
fir  the  Benefit  of  both  Kingdoms  % 
will  be  a  free  Navigation*  exemp- 
ted from  thofe  Clogt  um&  KcJkvVOtant 
nuhich  are  required  Vj  the  f •**«»» 
AH  of  Nmri£Otion*  \?** *  ^Sek 
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Upon  the  whole,  it  is  evidently 
for  the  intend  of  both  kingdoms, 
that  the  prefent  bill  mould  be  de- 
ferred. Matters  are  not  yet  ripe  e- 
nough  for  either  country  to  avail  it- 
fclf  of  thufc  advantages  which  may 
be  enjoyed  on  both  tides  in  the  courfe 
of  10  or  15  years  hence,  were  every 
thing  till  then  to  remain  \nfiatu  quo, 
and  were  the  confideration  of  the 
whole  affair  to  be  poftponed  to  that 
dittant  period.  New  lights  would 
then  atife ;  new  intercfts  and  con- 
Me&ions  would  be  formed ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable,  but  that  the  moll 
violent  oppofers  of  a  real  union 
would  be  then  the  moil  zealous  to 
promote  it.  At  prefent,  an  alliance, 
fitch  as  in  propofed  by  the  bill  now 
depending,  may  be  truly  faid  to  hattg 
nut  falie  colourn  to  both  nations :  for 
it  buoys  the  Irifli  up  with  delufive 
hopes,  which  cannot  be  lealized  ac- 
cording to  the  fyilem  now  propofed; 
and  it  fills  the  Englifh  with  terrors 
and  panics,  which  have  no  founda- 
tion but  in  the  artifice  of  the  /env, 
and  the  credulity  of  the  many.  Hap- 
pily for  the  world,  it  is  the  preroga- 


tive of  Providence  to  bring  good  out 
of  evil.  This  may  be  clearly  feen  in 
a  thoufand  inilanccs  ;  and  it  will  be 
our  faults  (I  include  the  In  In  as  well 
as  Englim),  if  we  do  not  turn  to 
our  own  profit  and  advantage  the 
evils  which  is  now  before  us. 

A  real  union  and  incorporation 
with  Ireland  is  certainly  a  moft.  de- 
ferable thing ;  but,  according  to  the 
prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  and  mens 
tempers  and  difpofitions,  this  is  an 
event  more  to  be  wifhed  for  than 
to  be  ex  peeled.  Ncvcrthelefs,  when 
many  of  thofe  obftacles,  which  now 
appear  fo  formidable,  mall  be  fmooth- 
ed  by  the  lenient,  hand  of  time,  and 
when  a  mutual  intcroourfe  between 
England  and  Ireland  (according  as 
above  defcribed)  ihall  confer  mutual 
benefits  on  each  other ;  it  will  then 
be  found,  that  the  only  thing  re- 
maining towards  completingthe  com- 
mercial and  political  fyftcm>  and  to- 
wards giving  ftreugth  and  fecurity, 
con  fi  Hence  and  ft  ability  to  the  whole, 
will  be  to  unite  under  one  legifluture, 
to  form  one  pailiament,  and  to  be* 

COme  ONE  PtOFlB. 
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he  pkllonu'iKg,  fsngular  Adventure  is  related  as  a  Fad  in  La  Nouvclle  Biblio- 
thequc  de  Societc  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  happened  in  one  if  the  Pi  evinces  :/ 
France.     It.  h  related  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend. 


rI"*H  E  adventure  which  I  am  go- 
-*•  ing  to  1  elate  to  you,  my  deaf 
friend,  is  of  fo  ft  range  and  dreadful 
a  nature,  that  you  are  the  only  per- 
fon  to  whom  I  muft  ever  difclofc  the 
ftcrct. 

The  nuptials  of  Mademoifellc  de 
Vildac  were  celebrated  ycfterday  ;  at 
which,  as  a  neighbour,  cuftom  and 
good  manners  required  my  attend- 
ance* You  are  acquainted  with  M. 
de  Vildac :  he  has  a  countenance 
which  never  pleafed  me;  his  eyes 
have  often  a  wild  and  fufpicious  glare, 
M  /bmething  which  has  always  given 
me  difagreeable  fenhuont  far  ^YC\cN\ 
I  could  no  wav  account.  luM&noV 


help  obferving  yeflerday,  that,  in  tlie 
midft  of  joy  and  revelry,  he  partook 
not  of  plea  Cure  :  far  from  being  pe- 
netrated with  the  happinefs  of  bis 
new  fon  and  daughter,  the  delight 
of  others  fecmed  to 'him  a  fecrct  tor- 
ment. 

The  feaft  was  held  at  his  ancient 
cattle  ;  and,  when  the  hour  of  red 
arrived,  I  was  conducted  to  a  cham- 
ber immediately  under  the  Old  Tower 
at  the  north  end.  I  hidjuft  falkt 
into  my  firft  fleep,  when  1  was  sin* 
kened  and  alarmed  by  a.  heavy  kM 
of  noife  over-head.  I  liftened,  and 
Wxd  very  diftin&rf  the  fbotftcpt<? 
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dragging  chains  that  clanked  upon  lifted  up  his  hands  to  heaven— *  Hat 

^he   it  aire.     The  noife  approached*  Vildac  a  daughter!  and  it  (he  mar* 

and  presently  my  chamber- door  was  ried  !  Almighty  God  grant  (he  may 

opened  ;  the  clanking  of  the  chains  be  happy  !  grant  (he  may  never  know 

redoubled,  and  he  •  who  bore  them  guilt!'  He  paufed  for  a  moment— » 

went  towards  the  chimney.     There  *  Learn  who  I  am,'  faid  he.     *  You 

were  a  few  embers  half  extinguithed;  fee,  you  fpeak  to — the  father  of  ViU 

thefe  he  (craped. together,  and  (aid,  daci  —  the  cruel  Vildac  1  Yet  what 

in  a  fepulchral  voice-*-4  Alas  !  how  eight  have  I  to  complain  !  Should  I 

long  it  is  fince  I  have  feen  a  (ire!9  I  -Should  I  call  man  or. tyger cruel!* 

own,  my  friend,  I  was  terrified:  I  -— •  What!'  exclaimed  I  'with  atoo^ 

feixed  my  fword,  looked  between  my.  nifhment,  «  is  Vildac  your  fbn  I  Vil* 

curtains,  and  faw  by  the  glimmer  of  dac !  the  monfler!  (hut  you  from  the 

the  embers  a  withered  old  man;  half  fight  of  man  !  load  youtwith  chains  ! 

naked,  with  a  bald:  head  and  a  white  And  lives  there  fuch  a  wretch  r* 

beard..  He  put  his  trembling  hands  *  Behold,'  faid  he,  *  the 'power, 

to  the  woody  which  began  to  blazes  the  deteftable  power  of  riches.     *  he 

and*  foon  afterwards  turned  towards  hard  and  pitylcfs  heart  of  my  irahap- 

the  door  by  which  he  entered,  fixed  py  fon  is  impenetrable  to  every  ten-* 

his  eyes  with  horror  upon  the  floor,  der  fentiment :  infenfible  to  love  and 

as  if  he  beheld  fomcthing  moft  dread*  friendmip,    he  is  alfo  deaf  to  the 

ful;  and  exclaimed  withagony, '  Godf  cries  of  nature  ;  and,  to  enjoy  -  my 

God!9                                                  '  lands  ■  has  hung  thefc  eating  irons 

My  emotion  caufed  my  curtains  to  on  me., 
make  a  noife,  and  he  turned  affright*  *  He  went  one  day  to  vifit  a  neigh* 
ed.     '  Who  is  there  V  faid  he.  '  Is  bouring  young  nobleman,  -who  had 
there  any  one  in  that  bed  ?'— 4  Yes,9  lately  loft  his  father;  him  he  few  en- 
1  replied:  '  find  who  are  you  V  Con-  circled  by  his  vaflals,  and  occupied  in 
tending  paffions  would   not  for   a  receiving   their    homage  and  their 
while  fufter  him  to  fpeak  ;  at  laft  he  rents :  the  fight  made  a  (hocking  im- 
anfwered,  *  I  am  the, moft  miferable  predion  upon  the  imagination  of  ViU 
of  men.   This,  perhaps,  is  more  than  dac,  which  had  long  been  haunted 
1  ought,  to  fay ;  hot  it  is.fo  long,  fa  with  a  ftrong  defire  to  enjoy  his  fit- 
many  years,  fince  1  have. feen  orfpo-  ture  patrimony.     I  obfeivcdi  at  hit 
ken  to  a  human  being,  that  I  cannot  tfeturu  a  degree  of  thoughtfulnefs  and 
reft fL     Fear  nothing ;'  come  towards  gloom  about  him  that  was  unufuaL 
the  fire  ^  liftcn  to  my  farrows,  and  Fife  days  afterwards  1  was  feixed  du- 
for  a  moment  f often  my  fufferings !'  ring  the  night,  carried  off  naked  by 
My  fear  gave  place  to  pity  ;  I  fat  three  men  maiked,  and  lodged  in  this 
down  by  him.-     My  condefceniion  tower.     I  know  not  by  what  means 
and  my  feelings  .moved  him ;  he  took  Vildac  fpread  the  report  of  my  death ; 
my  hand,  bathed  it  with  his  tears,  but  I  guefied,  by  the  tolling  of  the 
and  faid—*  Generous  man  !  let  me  bells  and  funeral  dirges/more  folemn 
delire  you  fir  ft  to  (atisfy  my  curio-  than  for  inferior  perfons,  they  were 
iity*     Tell  me  why  you  lodge  in  this  performed  for  my  interment.     The 
chamber,  where  no  man  has  lodged  idea  was  horrid;  and  I  intreatcd  moft 
before  for  fo  many  years \  and  what  earneftly  to  be  permitted  to  fpeak, 
mean  the  rejoicings  I  have  heard  ?  but  for  a>,momcnc»  to  my  fon 5  but 
what  extraordinary  thing  has  hap~    in  tain :  thofe  who  brought  me  ray 
pened  to-day  in  the  caftle  ?'       '    l    .  food;  no  doubt,  fappofcdme.a  cri- 
Whcn  J  had  informed  him  o*"  die  mintd.  condemned  to  perifh  in,  ^?vC<q*» 
marriage  of  Vildac's  daughter,  he  ItHt^ow  VMCaV)  ^tw^tosfc  *^,|,w 
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firft  confined  here.  I  perceived  this 
morning  that  my  door  was  not  (ecu* 
red,  and  I  waited  till  night  to  profit 
by  the  accident :  yet  I  do  not  wi(h 
to  efcape;  but  the  little  liberty  of  a 
few  yards  more  is  much  to  a  prifb- 
ncr.f 

*  No !'  cried  I ;  «  you  (hall  quit  that 
difhonourable  habitation.  Heaven 
has  deftined  me  to  be  your  deliverer, 
defender,  fupport,  and  guide.  E-" 
very  body  deeps ;  now  is  the  time ; 
let  us  be  gone !' 

4  It  muft  not  be  !'  faid  he,  after 
a  moment's  filen?e.  '  Solitude  has 
changed  my  ideas  and  my  princi- 
ples. Happinefs  is  but  opinion.  Now 
that  I  am  inured  to  fuffer,  why 
(hould  I  Ay  from  my  fate  ?  What  is 
there  for  me  to  wi(h  in  this  world  ? 
The  die  is  thrown,  and  this  tower 
muft  be  my  tomb  !* 

*  Surely  you  dream,'  anfwered  I. 
*  Let  us  not  lofe  time ;  the  night  is 
advanced :  we  (hall  prefently  have 
but  a  moment.    Come !' 

•  1  am  affeded,'  replied  he ; « but 
cannot  profit  by  your  kindnefs.  Li- 
berty has  no  charms  for  my  (mail  re- 
mains of  life.  Shall  I  diJhonour  my 
ion  ;  or  which  way  has  his  daughter 
given  me  offence,  to  whom  I  was  ne- 
ver known,  by  whom  1  was  never 
feen?  Thefweet  innocent  deeps  hap- 
pily in  the  arms  of  her  hufband,  and 
(hall  I  overwhelm  her  with  infamy  ? 
Yet  night  I  but  behold  herl  might 
I  but  lock  her  in  thefe  feeble  arms, 
and  bedew  her  bofom  with  my  tears  1 
Tis  in  vain !  It  cannot  be  I  I  never 
muft  look  upon  her ! 

•  Adieu!  Day  begins  to  break, 
and  we  (hall  be  furprized.  I  will  re- 
turn to  my  priibn.9 

4  No,'  faid  I,  flopping  him ;  ( I 
will  not  fuffer  that,  slavery  has  en* 
feebled  your  foul ;  I  muft  infpire  you 
with  courage.  Let  us  be  gone  %  we 
will  afterwards  examine  whether  if. 
be  proper  to  make  the  matter  pub- 
lic. My  houfe,  my  friends,  my  for- 
tune, are  at  yout  fernct.    wi  *m 


(hall  know  who  you  are ;  and,  fines 
it  is  neceflary,  Vildac*s  crime  (hall  be 
concealed.   What  do  you  fear  ?' 

4  Nothing !  I  am  all  gratitude  \ 
But,  oh,  no  !  it  cannot  be  !  Here  I 
muft  remain !' 

*  Well,  ad  as  you  pleafc ;  but  if 
you  refufe  to  fly  with  me,  I  will  go 
immediately  to  the  governor  of  the 
province,  tell  him  who  you  are,  and 
return  armed  with  his  authority  and 
his  power,  to  wreft  you  from  the  bar- 
barity of  an  inhuman  child.9 

*  fie  ware  what  you  do  !  abufe  not 
my  confidence.  Leave  me  to  pcrift. 
You  know  me  not.  I  am  a  monfter ! 
Day  and  the  Mefied  fnn  would  ficken 
at  my  fight.  Infamous  I  am,  and 
covered  with  guilt— guilt  moft  hor- 
rible !  Turn  your  eyes  upon  that  wall; 
behold  thefe  boards ;  fprinkled  with 
blood,  a  father's  Mood  !— murdered 
by  his  fon ;  by  me  ! — Ha !  look ! 
behold !  do  you  not  fee  him  !  He 
ftretches  forth  his  bleeding  arms!  he 
begs  for  pity!  the  vital  ftream  flows 
out !  he  falls !  he  groans!  Oh,  hor- 
ror !  madnefs !  defpair!' 

The  miferable  wretch  fell  convul- 
fed  with  terror  to  the  floor;  and 
when  fear  and  paffion  in  part  fubfid- 
ed,  he  durft  not  turn  his  guilty  eyes 
towards  me,  where  I  ftooa  transfixed 
with  honor.  As  foon  as  he  had  the 
power,  he  approached  the  door  :— 
4  FareweV  (aid  he;  '  be  innocent,  if 
you  would  be  happy!  The  wretch 
who  fo  lately  moved  your  pity,  is 
now  become  deteftable  to  you  as  well 
as  to  himfdf :  he  goes  unlamented  to 
the  dungeon,  whence  alive  he  never 
(hall  return  I9 

I  had  neither  the  power  to  Ipeak 
or  move.  The  caftk  was  become  a 
place  moft  abominable ;  and.  I  de- 
parted in  the  morning.  I  moft  leave 
the  neighbourhood}  Icannot  bear  the  . 
fight  of  Vildac,  nor  the  retaemjbraacc 
of  this  night.  How,  my  friend)  isk 
poffible  that  humanity  can 
wickednefs  fo  intolerable  and ' 
tiLV 
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Remark t  on  the  Hiftory  of  Ruflia;  by  M.  le  Clerc. 


TT7HEN  vvc  read  the  hiftory  of 
*  *  Ruilia,  we  arc  every  now  and 
then  ftruck  with  the  pernicious  con- 
fequcncesof  the  defpotifm  with  which 
that  extenfive  country  is  opprefTed, 
equally  fatal  to  fubjects  and  fovereigns; 
while  it  crufhes  the  former,  it  keeps 

'  the  latter  in  continual  terror,  by 
holding  up  to  them  the  mod  fright- 
ful pictures  of  danger.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  expedled  that  the 
Ruffians  can  arrive  at  perfect  civi- 
lization, io  long  as  they  remain  un- 
der fuch  a  fervile  yoke. 

It  is  not  enough  that  princef 
Jay  down  magnificent  and  promifing 
plans :  they  mull  likewife  choofe  per- 
sons that  arc  capable  of  executing 
them;  and  fuch  pcrfonsare  ftldom  to 
be  found  among  a  nation  of  flaves. 
It  i$  only  Once  the  extinction  of  feu* 
dal  tyranny  that  France  and  Eng- 
land have  feen  commerce,  agricul- 
ture, and  other  arts,  begin  to  flou- 
rifli.  The  earth  herfclf  feems  willing 
to  pour  out  her  trcafures  to  the  fons 
of  Freedom  only  ;  fhe  denies  her  gifts 
to  the  wretch,  who  himfelf,  Jike  the 
ox  whom  he  conduces,  obeys  the  rod 
of  a  m after.  But  perhaps  it  would 
be  at  difficult  to  dellroy  the  fpirit  of 
fervitude  in  Ruflia,  as  to  eftablim  it 
in  other  ftates.  Liberty  is  a  bleffing 
which  the  Ruffians  have   never  yet 

-  been  in  a  condition  to  relim,  and 
which  fcems  as  if  above  their  capaci- 
ty. They  all  of  them,  more  or  lefs, 
refrmble  a  certain  Ruffian  woman 
who  complained  of  not  being  loved 
by  her  hufband,  becaufe  he  was  not 
continually  beating  her.  Therefore 
time  only  can  put  this  vaft  empire,  in 
point  of  civilization,  on  a  footing 
with  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 
The  happinefs  of  the  people,  toge- 
ther with  the  tranquillity  of  the 
throne,  will  gradually  be  eltablifhed; 
and  the  fovercign  power  will  no 
longer  be  expofed  to  tbofe  coavul* 
Voj..  L  N°  6. 


fions  which  hitherto  have  fo  often 
fhaken  it  to  the  foundations.  What 
better  proof  can  there  be  of  the  in- 
ftability  of  defpotic  power,  than  the 
revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in 
Ruflia  lince  the  ^  reign  of  Peter  the 
Great  ?  We  behold  princes  pulled 
in  a  moment  from  the  throne,  and 
banrthed  or  call  into  prifon  ;  while 
others,  in  the  fpace  of  a  night,  have 
taken  poffeffion  of  their  place,  with 
hardly  the  fmalleft  diflurbance  or 
commotions.  Thefe  dethronements, 
which  any  where  elfc  would  occa- 
sion torrents  of  blood  to  be  (hed,  arc 
effected  here  in  the  mod  peaceable 
manner,  and  feem  only  ordinary  or 
natural  events.  A  court-intrigue  if 
fecretly  fet  on  foot ;  200  or  300  fol- 
diers  appear  before  the  imperial  pa- 
lace ;  and  without  even  the  trouble 
of  forcing  the  guard,  the  gate  is  im- 
mediately opened  to  them  ;  they  en- 
ter the  prince's  apartment,  carry  him 
off,  and  the  Mofcovites,  who  went 
to-bed  under  the  reign  of  Ivan  An- 
tonitz,  awaken  fubje&s  of  Eliza* 
beth,  and  think  no  more  of  the 
matter. 

The  bare  relation  of  fuch  t  ran  fac- 
tions affords  a  ftriking  proof  of  the 
dangers  and  fatal  consequences  of  ar- 
bitrary power.  There  is  no  occafion 
to  enter  into  long  difcuffious :  let  us 
only  take  a  (light  view  of  the  reigns 
from  Peter  the  Great,  till  the  era  of 
Catharine  II. 

Upon  the  death  of  Peter  the 
Great,  the  fceptre  palled  into  the 
hands  of  Catharine  I.  or  rather  in* 
to  thofe  of  Mentchicof,  her  favou- 
rite. Thus  the  daughter  of  obfeure 
parents,  who  in  her  youth  earned  her 
livelihood  by  felling  little  pyes  and 
tans,  gave  laws  to  one  of  the  greateit 
empires  in  the  world.  In  proportion 
as  Catharine  was  beloved  by  the  RuU 
iions,  Mentchicof  was  dete&cd..  VCv% 
ambition  uwct&?£eA  W\>2tvYckfc  W^t, 
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power  to  rcad-r  her  condition  com- 
jijctdy  mifcrable.  Cui.fji.td  to  the 
gloomy  horrors  of  a  diir^eon,  with 
im  other  domett:;:  but  ai.  i::i''rm  old 
v.^man,  who  was  rather  a  burden 
lip').,  her  than  of  anv  advantage,  (he 
who  reduced  to  thj  cruel  ntc.iTuy  of 
bt  taking  lurfi'lf  to  the  meanril  em- 
ployments;  ..ml  fjr  fear  that  religion 
mirht  offer  her  any  conlblation,  fhc 
wr.s  denied  the  afliltancc  of  a  prielt, 
whom  Ihe  earrn.it  y  afked  for,  in  or- 
der io  adminiiLr  to  her  the  facra- 
irenti  (if  the  chun.h.  It  wa»  Count 
To'ilof  who  waj  charged  with  cxe- 
ciitii.g  thefe  ordcts,  «r.J  the  I''mpref<i 
Lad  every  reafon  to  be  iati&Hed  with 
hio  /cal  in  the  cxeeutiuu  of  them. 

Catharine  I*  did  not  long  enjoy 
either  her  vengeance  or  the  throne. 
•She  dii;d  6th  <»f  May  1727,  after  a 
reign  of  two  years  and  a  few  months; 
having  named  for  her  fiicceflbr  Pe- 
ter Alcxievitz,  grui.-dibn  of  Peter  the 
Great. 

'i  he  firil  care  of  Mentchicof,  after 
the  1'lmprcfs  expir<-dt  was  to  make 
liiinfclf  mailer  of  the  per  ion  of  the 
young  Emperor,  and  to  jjij  himiVlf 
ditl.in  d  Krgcnt,  in  fpite  of  the  will 
of  Catharine,  who  had  cttabliihcd  a 
Counjrl  of  regency. 

It  i\  the  ciiilom  in  RufTia,  that  up- 
on every  change  of  government,  the 
ntw    fovercign    inunedlatcly    recals 
iicuTi    c.\ile  tluifc  pevfce/a  vA\o  V\x\t 
fcceJi  prolcribcd  utida  l\v.  ^\tv:^\w^ 


r:  zt..  I-.d*r;:ni;rtIv  cf  this  c«- 
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r?:  rr.f  r.st'^re  ir..:  cor/ing-.r/.ty  pkjd- 
cd  drorz'.v  in  the  :.  =  irt  ct  Peter  il. 
f  r  the  hhcrty  cf  ths  i-rrp-c"*  E'j- 
di  :.:2.  :.:?  Lr"-"  dr:*c:S:r  :  a>  l.kcwifs 
f  }7  :?-e  -s-^il  cf  thr  friends  and  rcb- 
t:>r.:  of  !u"s  ^ri:ctl"s,  wh-j  had  bm 

tl.!*  nca!  W2-  by  c*-  :r.r»:nf  a~Teeab!e 
to  V-r.r  ;:"c  >t,  *  et  J  <r  dunl  ;t«'t  nrtrlT 
o;-.p_.f»;  .*t  :  lie  therj.fo.cr  prercridedto 
cr.ii .:."::  h.'*  Dr:-c:;*!.»  :  and,  all  st 
c::cj,  this  ir/.pi-.cahie  cremy  of  Eu- 
cl'X'?.,  w.jo  h;jd  periVc.it'jd  h?r  with 
fo  rriucli  cruelty,  vifhtd  low  toapp.-ar 
the  ii.iir.irr.ent  cf  hcrdthverancc,  a?.d 
tohiing  her  back  to  that  coart  font 
which,  d.:rinjr  the  preceding  rcgrs 
it  had  bcLti  his  ctJiitiiiiiul  endeavour 
to  remove  h^-r.  He  difpstched  tt 
h-;r  two  jer.tlerr.cr,,  one  of  them  lur 
kin  fir.  an,  to  annvuive  the  ekvatioa 
of  her  grand  ion  to  the  throne,  «nd 
to  demand  lier  confent  :o  the  mar- 
riage of  th^  young  Lnipeiorwiihoue 
of  hi^  daughters. 

The  young  tit  daughter  of  prince 
Mcntchicof  was  betrothed  to  Pe- 
ter II. :  but  it  was  rt marked,  that 
during  the  ceremony  the  young  mo- 
narch paid  no  attention  to  his  brick-; 
wh  ch  icems  to  prove  that  he  was 
already  apprized  of  the  part  which 
Mentchicof  had  taken  in  the  repu- 
diation and  bauiihment  of  his  grand- 
mother, as  well  as  in  the  disherit- 
ing and  condemnation  of  Lis  father 
Alexis. 

This  contempt,  fo  publicly  fhownby 
theyoungtmpcror,f*ir  from  rendering 
Mentchicof  more  circumfptcfc,  only 
rendered  him  more  bold  and  impla- 
cable toward  thofe  who  were  objccti 
of  his  fufpicuni.  This  fuhaitcm  ty- 
rant once  more  filled  Siberia  with  0- 
luftrious  exiles ;  and  the  infolence  of 
Ins  proceedings  even  forced  the  Duke 
and  Duchefs  cr  Holitcin  to  abaodoi 
KufTia. 

If  any   example  whatever  ccmU 

C^tve  for  a   warning  to  tyrMBT  vA 

•^^vvv^w^  \\  YEkv^ax^  >uMlaubtediy»  be 
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that  of  Mcntchicof.  This  once  fo 
po wet ful  man,  that  for  years  had 
made  all  Ruflia  tremble,  was  ar- 
retted in  an  inltant,  (tripped  of  hi# 
wealth,  and  banifhed  to  Berefof,  up- 
on the  moll  remote  frontiers  of  Si- 
beria, where  he  ended  his  days. 

Mentchicof  was  endowed  with  great 
qualities,  but  with  faults  dill  greater. 
Brave  even  to  rafhnefs,  he  was  equal- 
ly devoted  to  his  mailer  and  to  his 
country  ;  he  adopted  invariably  the 
maxims  of  Ptttr  1    for  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Ruffians.      Although  he 
had  never  got  any  education,  he  was 
well  acquaiiktcd  with  its   full  value. 
In  general,   his  manners  were   blunt 
and  rough  ;  but  he  could  appcat  gra- 
cious and  polite  to  ilrangers  ;  and  he 
treated  with  complaifance   all  thofe 
who  had  the  prudence  not   to   (how 
more  underftanding  than  himfclf,  and 
who  knew  how  to  fuit  themfelves  to 
his  humour.     He  never  forgot  a  fer- 
vice    done    h.m ;    and    he    was    the 
friend  of  all  thofc  who  were  devoted 
to  his  inteiefts.   Thcfc  were  his  good 
qualities;  but  he  had  alio  many  bad 
ones.   His  unbounded  ambition  could 
neither  bear  a  fupcrior  nor  an  equal. 
He  joined  the  iniolencc  of  an  upltart 
to  the  haughty  pretentions  of  adefpoi. 
An  implacable  enemy,  he  never  for- 
gave* thofc  whofe  inteiefts  jarred  with 
his  own. 

Peter  II.  feemed  to  announce  a 
peaceable  and  happy  reign  ;  but  un- 
fortunately he  was  ft  i  zed  with  the 
Xmall  pox,  and  died  29th  January 
1730.  This  lofs,  although  felt  by 
all  the  Ruffians,  was  particularly  fo 
by  the  family  of  Dalgorouki.  The 
young  Emperor  had  nevi-r  been  able 
to  live  without  prince  Dalgorouki, 
who  was  much  about  his  own  age; 
and  he  had  declared  his  marriage 
with  the  priucefs  Catharine,  his  fa- 
vourite's lifter.  Already  the  contract 
had  been  celebrated;  and  it  wa*onthe 
very  evening  of  the  marriage  that  he 
was  attacked  with  the  difeafc  which 
brought  him  to  the  grave.    Wc  now 


proceed  to  obferve  with  wlrat  reverfe 
of  fortune  this  illuftrious  family  was 
attended  after  thefe  marks  of  royal 
favour. 

After  the  death  of  Peter  II.  the 
grandees  of  the  empire  afTemblod  with 
the  vi(  w  of  electing  a  new  fovcrcign. 
Tl.  ir  choice  fell  upon  the  princefs 
Anne,  Juchefs  of  Courland,  daugh- 
ter of  Czar  Ivan,  eldeil  brother  of 
Peter  1    in   preference  to  the  eldefl 
filler   the  Duchefs  of  Mccklenburgh, 
then  living  at  Mofcow.     But  refol- 
ved  to  profit  by  this  circumftance,  in 
order,  if  pofiible,  to  humble  defpo- 
tifm,  they  added  conditions    which 
had    a    tendency    to    limit    abfolutc 
power.     They  left  to  Anne  nothing 
bit  the  name  of  fovei  eign  ;  the  coun- 
cil had  all  the  authority.     Among 
the  articles,  one  in  particular  was  fa- 
tal to   thofe  who  propofed  it.       •  he 
new  Emprefs  had  for  a  favourite  one 
named  Bircn,  gtandfon  of  a  groom. 
They  had   extorted  a  promife  from 
her  not  to  bring  him   into   Ruflia. 
Inftrufted   by   Count  Tagoujinjh.   a 
member  of  the  council,  the  emprtfs 
promikd    and    iigned    every    thing 
they  defired.      But  fcarccly  had  fhe 
aictnded   die  throne,  than  fhe*  cau- 
fed  to  be  erafed  by  a  national  coun- 
cil, the   treaty  which  fhe  had  con- 
cluded, and  rendered  herfclf  equally 
abfolute  with  her  predecciTors.     Her 
firfl  act  of  authority  was  to  call  to  her 
prefencc  her  favourite  Bircn,  whom 
fhe  appointed  her  chamberlain. 

This  revengeful  favourite,  cruel  to 
excefs,  and  unworthy  in  every  re- 
fpccfc  of  the  favour  which  he  enjoyed, 
thought  only  of  the  means  to  dclti oy 
thofe  who  had  dc fired  to  have  him 
left  in  Courland.  Anne  was  weak, 
and  fufccpiible  of  every  impreflion  ; 
fhe  abandoned  the  Dalgorouki  fami- 
ly to  the  fur)'  of  Bircn,  who  calily 
found  means  to  get  crimes  laid  to 
their  charge.  The  princes  Valili  and 
Ivan,  who  had  the  grcatefl  fhare  of 
credit,  were  broke  upon  thewlvoilvfcwi. 
the  o\\it\b  W&  iWvt  V»&&  ^fcO*^^ 
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From  that  time  Bircn  net  with  no 
©bltaclc  to  his  ambition,  r.or  kept 
any  rein  upon  his  ven^ea:irc.  Ab'-j- 
lutc  matter  of  the  Emprcis,  lie  pre- 
vented her  from  marrying,  in  fpite  of 
the  willies  of  the  whole  empire.  He 
Lad  the  fame  bold  \iews  as  Mcatchi- 
cof,  without  having  his  merit.  It  is 
faid  of  him,  that  hr  fpoke  to  men  like 
a  horfc,  and  to  l.o;Ks  like  a  man. 
Supported  by  the  R«:fT:an  rrccps,  he 
forced  the  CV.irlai.d  i:«»bi:itv,  who 
were  alwavs  a\crlc  U»  admit  him   in- 

4 

to  their  ccirp:-,  to  elect  him  in  qua- 
lity of  the;r  iovenign  ;  nr.d  wIiolvi  r 
dared  to  coir  plain,  was  immediately 
feu  I  into  Sibciia. 

This    favourite   had    a    particular 


when  people  faw  him  in  the  Ar«t«,  it 
was  cuiromery  to  crv,  "  Here  is  Bi- 
n.n,  let  u*  take  care  of  ouri'tltcs." — 
In  fr.urt,  he  trode  in  the  vt_rv  fx>t- 
ficps  r*f  Mfr.tchicc*f ;  and  he  rr.tt  with 
almoil  the  fame  fate.  Tiic  i-rtiaM- 
tions  he  had  taken  to  perpetuate  \v\ 
a::tho"ity,  and  to  piiTcla  the  regency 
under  T:ie  fallowing  reigr,  were  equal- 
ly fiiiitltfs.  Tiie  prirce  Ivan  A ut li- 
cit 7.  while  oiilv  in  hi*  cradle  wa» 
recognized  Emperor.  It  behoved  to 
appear  very  ft  range  to  \:\%  father  tie 
prince  nf  Biunfviick,  ar.d  to  t^ie  prin- 
ce is  Anne  his  muther,  to  fee  thiir 
Il-ii  m  thf  hai  d?  of  a  itran^tr;  to 
fee  a  m:*fi  who  had  been  bved  a  groi-ra 
at  Mitt  in,  pcfTefling    a    rank   which 


way  of  preventing  'he  execution   i.f     nature  and  the  laws  letmed   to  grar.t 


fiich  order*  ar»  were  not 
to  hi  in :  lie  took  care  that  thefc 
vho  were  pofTcHid  of  thtfe  orders 
(hould  be  arreiled  by  pcrfons  in  mafk$; 
who,  without  ceremony,  threw  them 
into  covered  waggons,  and  conduc- 
ted them  into  the  moil  remote  pro- 
vinces of  Kiiflla  Among  the  num- 
ber of  iuftanccs  of  this  kii.d  that 
happened  during  the  three  years  that 
Duke  Lrncfl-John  reigned,  there  is 
one  deftrves  particular  notice  for  its 
{insularity. 

A  gentleman  named  S.rcif»f  one 
evening  at  the  garc  of  his  country - 
houle  was  ft i zed  by  ftranger3,  and 
]>ut  into  a  covered  waggon.  He  was 
caiiied  about  for  the  fpace  of  two 
yean  from  province  to  province,  with- 
out feeing  a  living  foul,  not  even  his 
conductors,  but  with  their  faces  co- 
vered. At  the  end  of  this  peiiod, 
they  unyoked  the  horfes  in  the  night- 
time, and  left  him  afleep  in  his  wag- 
gon ;  where  he  remained  at  his  tafe 
till  the  morning.  When  he  awakened, 
lie  heard  feveral  perfons  fpeaking  the 
Courland  language  ;  and  upon  his  o- 
peuing  the  waggon,  he,  to  his  gieat 


to  them  alone.  The  incidence  cf  this 
u  pi*  art  could  not  hut  irritate  them 
it  ill  more.  Bircn  had  dared  to  far 
publicly,  that  if  the  princefs  Anne 
attempted  to  raife  any  mutiny,  he 
would  fend  back  both  her  and  h;r 
prince  to  Germany,  and  would  ciil 
in  the  Duke  of  Hollltin,  and  place 
him  on  the  throne.  And  he  un- 
doubtedly would  have  executed  this 
proji-dl  if  he  had  g»jt  time  for  it ;  for 
in  order  to  place  his  own  pofterity  up- 
on the  throne,  he  had  formed  the  d;- 
fign  of  marrying  his  eld  eft  fun  to  the 
princefs  Elizabeth,  and  his  daughter 
to  th*  Duke  of  Holftcin. 

It  was  in  the  m id il  of  thefe  flat- 
tiling  hope*  that  the  moment  of  his 
difviace  arrived.  General  Munich 
had  been  the  inftrument  of  his  ele- 
vation to  the  regency ;  he  was  now 
the  inirrument  of  his  fall.  The  28th 
of  November  1 74c,  a  band  of  foi- 
dicrs  entered  the  apartment  of  Biren, 
while  he  was  in  bed  with  his  wife. 
In  fpite  (if  the  efforts  he  made  to 
efcape  from  their  hands,  they  laid 
hold  of  him,  thru  ft  a  handkerchief 
into  his  mouth,  tied  his  hands  bchitd 


furprife,  found  himfelf  at  the  gate  cf    his  back  with  a  fcarf,  and  carried 

Ai*  own  houfe.  him  before  the  corps  degmrde.    TV 

Biren  was  fo  AttefteA,  an&i\\\\t    cotbwAWATiei  appointed  to  proceed  o*. 

{dine  time  To  univtrfaWv  dttaAt&iXtart.   W»  \t\A*  ^Atsra&^aLto^citBj 
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the  princefs  Anne,  however,  having 
become  regent,  changed  the  puni(h- 
ment,  and  contented  herfclf  with  ba- 
niihing  him  to  Siberia ;  a  punish- 
ment far  too  mild  for  a  monfter  who 
had  exercifed  fuch  horrible  cruelties. 
This  new  fituation  of  affairs  was 
not  of  long  duration.  Within  a  few 
month?  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  by 
the  afliflance  of  a  Frenchman  named 
Leftocke,  feized  upon  the  throne  ; 
the  prince  and  princefs  of  Brunfwick 
were  tranfported,  firft  to  Oranien- 
bourg,  and  then  to  Kolmegori  in  an 
ifland  of  the  Dwina.  The  young 
Emperor  was  taken  from  his  parents, 
and  confined  to  Schluffelbourgh  } 
where  he  was  murdered  after  a  confine- 
ment of  22  years,  and  without  ever 
having  been  charged  with. a  crime. 

Beiides  the  title  of  daughter  of 
Peter  the  Great,  Elizabeth  pofleflcd 
qualities  which  made  her  adored  by 
her  fubjects.  The  following  charac- 
ter of  her  is  drawn  by  Marefchal  Mu- 
nich, who  had  fome  caufe  to  complain 
of  her  behaviour  to  him. 

*  Elizabeth  was  born  with  thofe 
eminent  qualities  which  rendered  her 
reign  fo  dear  to  the  nation.  I  had 
the  honour  to  fee  her  when  (he  was 
1 2  years  of  age  ;  (he  was  then  well 
made,  and  very  handfome.  Full  of 
health  and  vivacity,  (he  walked  with 
fo  brifk  a  pace,  that  the  women,  her 
attendants,  had  difficulty  to  keep  up 
with  her  :  (he  was  bold  on  horfeback, 
and  did  not  even  fear  to  rum  into 
any  water.  Her  genius  was  a&ive, 
lively,  and  penetrating.  Befides  the 
Ruffian  language,  which  (he  fpoke 
in  perfection,  (he  was  midrefs  of  the 
French,  German,  and  Swedi(h.  She 
wrote  well,  and  in  fine  characters; 
was  fond  of  magnificence  ;  and  in 
particular  had  a  pafiion  for  building 
palaces  and  churches.  She  diligently 
cultivated  and  encouraged  the  art 
military  :  hence  her  armies  gloriouf- 
ly  combated  and  conquered  the  Pruf- 
£an  troops  then  fo  much  loaded  of$ 


and  hence  the  court  of  Ruffia  has  be- 
come one  of  the  mod  brilliant  in  Eu- 
rope, by  introducing  the  French  lan- 
guage, tade,  pblitenef8,  and  man- 
ners. This  princefs  was  mod  gra- 
cious and  engaging,  and  far  removed 
from  every  fpecies  of  cruelty  ;  but 
fuch  an  excefs  of  goodnefs  in  fove- 
reigns  becomes  often  a  weaknefs* 
when  they  leave  themfelves  to  thct 
conduct  of  others. 

4  Defcendedfroma  voluptuous  race, 
Elizabeth  was  voluptuous  to  excefs  : 
J:  nefuii  contcnte  qu'autant  que  jefuit . 
amoureufe*  (he  ufed  to  fay  to  her  con- 
fidents. With  this  natural  propenfity 
to  love,  (he  was  inconftant  in  her  a- 
mours,  and  continually  changing  fa- 
vourites. This  weaknefs  is  generally 
accompanied  with  a  confiderable  de- 
gree of  complaifance  ;  and  accord- 
ingly her  favourites  for  the  time  were 
freely  permitted  to  a&  as  fuited  their 
own  perfonal  intereits.' 

The  man  the  mod  favoured  un- 
der this  reign,  and  fucceffor  to  Ment- 
chicof  and  Biren,  was  Count  Beftu" 
chef.  His  afcendant  over  the  mind 
of  Elizabeth  rendered  this  princefs 
ungrateful  to  France,  to  whom  (he 
owed  fo  much;  and  alfo  to  Leflock, 
who  paved  her  way  to  the  throne* 
She  formed  connections  with  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  1,  on  don,  whofe 
ambafTadors  formerly  had  tried  to 
ruin  her  by  giving  information  of  her 
projects  to  the  princefs  Anne;  and 
this  emprefs,  mild  in  character,  and 
furnamed  the  Clement)  had  the  weak- 
nefs to  banifh  the  man  who  had  fo  ef- 
fentially  fcrved  her,  and  allowed  him 
to  be  dripped  of  all  his-effe&s. 

But  the  author  of  his  difgrace, 
Bcdtkchef,  was  foon  degraded  in  his 
turn.  The  eyes  of  the  Emprefs  were 
opened  to  the  conduct  of  her  unwor- 
thy favourite,  who  had  continually 
deceived  her  from  the  time  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  mini  dry. 
He  was  banimed  to  Goretovo^Cs^JiL 
towtt  ax  t\xc  $&»&»  &  \v*  y** 
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fromMofcow,  where  with  the  greateft 
difficulty  he  was  permitted  to  build 
for  himitlf  a  place  of  habitation. 

Elizabeth  in  the  mean  time  was 
employed  in  regulating  the  order  of 
fucceffion  to  the  throne  of  Ruflia. 
She  made  choice  of  the  young  prince 
Holilein  Gottorp,  fon  of  her  tided 
filer,  declared  him  Grand  Duke, 
and  made  him  efpoufe  the  princefs 


Sophia  Augufta  of  Anhalt-Zcrbft, 
who  took  the  name  of  Catharine  A- 
lexUvna.  It  was  ordered  that  flic 
fhould  fuccted  to  the  crown  if  the 
Emprefs  and  the  Grand  Duke  died 
without  heirs.  Peter  III.  only  reign- 
ed fix  months ;  and  it  is  his  ennfort, 
Catharine  II.  who  now  poficfles  the 
throne  of  Ruflia. 


Roman  Altar* 


SIR, 

1"  H  E  Roman  altar,  of  which 
the  etching  annexed  is  a  tole 
table  exact  rcprcfentation,  was  late- 
ly found  in  digging  among  the  ruins 
within  the  caitie  of  Tynemouth  near 
Ncwcaftle.  The  inscription  (hows  it 
to  be  an  altar  erc&td  to  Jupiter  by 
iElius  Kufus,  the  commanders  of  the 
fourth  cohort ;  but  a  great  part  be- 
ing defaced,  it  is  impoflible  to  fay  up- 
on what  occafion.  1  he  figures  prove 
it  to  have  been  erected  for  Sacrificing 
and  probably  to  commemorate  fome 
great  event. 

N°  1.  is  the  front;  n°  2.  the 
right  fide;  and,  n°  3.  the  left — 
There  is  nothing  on  the  fourth  fide, 
as  it  pofiibly  has  flood  a  gain  ft  the 
wall  in  fome  temple  or  other  edifice 
in  this  fpot. 

Hdin.  June*. 7  A.  C. 

1  7  *  S-     S 
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N    your    magazine    for   March, 
p.  240,  it  is  laid,  *  At  the  union 


of  the  kingdoms  (Scotland  and  Eng- 
land) all  the  Scott ifh  coin  was  call- 
ed in,  and  recoincd  at  Edinburgh, 
with  the  mark  L  under  the  bull,  ta 
diilinguifh  it.' 

If  this  be  the  fad,  I,  as  well  at 
many  of  my  acquaintances,  have  been 
greatly  mifinformed.  We  were  taught 
to  believe,  that  the  filver  coin,  bear- 
ing the  bull  of  the  laft  of  the  Muart 
race,  and  diflingutfhtd  by  the  alpha- 
betic letter  alluded  to,  was  fent  us  by 
our  good  neighbours  the  Engli th,  at 
the  time  of  the  union,  in  name  of  E- 
quivalent  Money;  great  part  of 
which  was  divided  among  that  infa- 
mous majority  of  the  Scott  ifh  parlia- 
ment, who  complete  •  a  bufinefs  at- 
tended with  fo  many  blefled  confe- 
quenccsto  this  country. 

Your  publishing  this  may  perhaps 
be  a  means  of  having  more  light 
thrown  upon  the  fubjetl,  either  by  the 
writer  of  the  article  referred  to,  or  by 
Come  of  your  correspondents. 


Letter  from  Paris,  dated  May  6tb. 

THE  celebrated  authors  of  the  juft  and  were  at  the  fame  time  enter- 
Spc&ators  thought  it  not  be-  taining*.  If  1  might  be  permitted 
ncath  their  dignity  to  take  notice  of  to  tread  in  the  fame  path,  without  af- 
fome  abfurditles  and  other  more  pro-  fuming  any  other  merit  than  that  of 
per  devices  which  appeared  in  thofe  filling  up  a  corner  of  your  Magi* 
days  upon  the  figns  of  federal  ttadef-  sine,  1  would  prefent  to  yon  fome 
mens  (hops in  London*,  an&+A\t\tcr\-  ^cn^vm\  <A  the  kind,  .which  I 
tfcifms  on  thefe  £ ubje&i  feemeAbtftb.    «a&*  ^\w^  *^o&  w|  vm^    Vwat 

•  This  bring*  to  in*  feint  to*  iuunm  «*  KVX\>T*tS5*A*** 
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4opped  one  day  in  my  carriage  in  a 
narrow  ftreet  of  Paris  by  fomc  tem- 
porary obftructions ;  and  looking  out, 
I  was  puzzled  by  a  1  ati .  inferip 
tion  which  appeared  over  a  larce 
forte  cochere ;  the  words  were  Ex 
Morte  Vita  ;  and  notwithftanding 
I  had  been  detained  for  the  above 
reasons  more  than  ten  minutes,  I 
could  not  explain  this  riddle.  At  lad 
a  man  opened  the  gate,  in  the  h  ibit 
of  a  butcher,  when  I  could  not  help 
fmiling  at  the  conceit ;  and  upon  in- 
quiry 1  found  out  that  it  was  aconfider- 
able  flaughter-houfe.  At  another  time 
I  obferved  over  a  watch-houfe  for  the 
ufe  of  the  Guct,  «»  No6fce  Die  que 
Fidcles ;"  alluding  to  their  being 
upon  duty  both  by  day  and  night. 
A  Perruquier,  to  eftablifh  the  utility 
of  his  bag-wigs,  caufed  the  hiftory 
of  Abfalom  to  be  painted  over  his 
door  *.  Some  of  the  coffee -houfes 
are  diftiftinguimed  by  very  pompous 
names ;  fuch  as,  Le  Caffe  des  Beaux 
jfrtsy  Caffe  des  Sciences ,  Caffe  du 
vrai  Merite*  &c.  Thefe  titles  ex 
cited  my  curiofky ;  but  I  was  greatly 
difappointed,  on  finding  the  company 
which  frequented  them  was  made  up 
of  Moufqutt  aires,  Abbe's,  and  petits 
Avscdtf.  I  really  thought  there  was 
fome  wit  in  the  milliner  of  La  Rue  St 
Ho  nor  e,  who  placed  over  her  door, 
Aux  Traits  galants\;  and  another  in 
that  neighbourhood,  who  chofe  to 
live  au  Jar  din  de  L'amsur.  La  belle 
C-nffeufi  did  not  pleafe  me  fo  well,  as 
k  founded  too  much  of  her  own  va- 


nity ;  but  I  dare  fay  you  will  approve 
of  the  lady  in  the  Fauxbourg  de  Saint 
Germain  who  took  for  her  device, 
A  la  Rofe  fans  eptne.  It  is  a  known 
fa&,  that  the  lower  clafs  of  people  in 
France  are  very  illiterate  :  to  remedy 
this  evil  in  fome  meafure,  there  are 
at  Paris,  Rationed  in  the  ftrect s,  pub* 
lie  feribes  ( if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expreifion),  or,  as  I  read  it  over  one 
of  their  little  bureaux,  Ecrivains  pub~ 
liques  pro  bono  publico.  Thefe  Rails 
are  upon  wheels,  consequently  may 
be  moved  from  place  to  place,  and 
are  large  enough  to  contain  two  or 
three  perfons.  Hither  the  unletter- 
ed laqueys,  frifeurs,  porters,  water- 
carrier*  &c  apply  for  letters,  either 
on  bufinefs  or  gallantry  ;  and  Mon- 
fieur  with  an  air  of  fuperior  confe- 
quence,  tranfafts  their  petite s  affaires 
for  the  fmall  tribute  of  five  or  fix 
fols.  But  as  in  all  trades  competi* 
tors  will  arife.  I  obferved  fome  time 
after,  that'  Moniieur  de  la  Plume 
had  a  rival ;  and  how  far  his  reflec- 
tion on  the  reft  of  the  feathered  pro* 
ftfiion  was  juft,.I  (ball  not  undertake 
to  determine  ;  but  he  farcaltically 
WTOtc  over  his  maifonnette,  *  Scriberc 
fciunt  Multi,  fed  componere  Fauci.9 
I  if  thefe  remarks,  which  are  not  fie* 
titiout,  are  thought  worthy  of  a 
place  in  your  Magazine,  I  may,  per- 
haps, at  a  future  time,  recoiled  fome 
more,  which  at  prefent  have  efcaped 
my  memory. 

Yours, 

Observatok* 


In  the  Manner  of  a 

The  laft  dying  Speech  and  Confefion, 
Bir/h,  Parentage,  and  Education, 
lsife%  Characler,  and  Behaviour, 
of  the  noted  Bob  Booty,  alias  Bloody 
Bob,  nuho  was  executed  this  morn* 
ing  at  Tyburn,  To  which  is  added 
a  Copy  of  a  Letter,  which  he  Jen  t  to 


Critical  Review. 

his  IVife  the  night  before  his  Etecw* 
tion. — Single  Jheet  foil),  price  \d. 
Printed  for,  and  fold  by  the  Street 
Bookfellers  in  London  and  IVefl- 
tninfler. 
r"Ti  to  1 S  elegant  little  work  is  ad- 
•*»    ©rued  with  a  beautiful  wooden 


•  Similar  to  this  is  a  harber'sinfcrtption  tt  t  townWKon\am^\ATto&«0*  t^fc****^ 
thoo  worn  j  porriwij,  chpu  hM  not  btcu  hingtd." 
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front  ifpitce,  representing  the  fatal 
catailrophe,  in  Chiaro  Ohfcuro.  The 
drapery  in  particular  of  the  Ordinary 
of  Newgatf's  gown  is  admirable. 

The  author  ve ry  finely  obferves  in 
his  moral  introduction  to  thi*  wo;k, 
that  **  the  pitcher,  that  goe;  often  to 
the  well,  will  be  broke  at  lad  ;"  and 
concludes  with  this  noble  reflection, 
•«  He  who  is  born  to  be  hanged, 
will  never  be  drowned  "  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  true  :  for  the  hogs 
that  were  drowned  in  the  inundation 
tit  Chelmsford,  fome  years  ago,  were 
afterwards  hung  up,  and,  we  are  told, 
made  excellent  bacon. 

This  little  hiilory  may  be  compa- 
red to  a  regular  drama ;  in  which  is 
©bferved  a  hrjming,  a  tn ilJle,  and 
an  end.  Our  hero,  it  fcems,  was 
born  of  parents. — that  is  the  fogtn- 
mh%  ;  he  was  feduced  by  lewd  wo- 
men,— that  is  the  middle;  he  was 
hanged, —  that  is  the  end. 

His  dying  fpeech  is  arnafler-piece 
of  oratory  ;  and  we  cannot  help  fu- 
fpe&Ing,  that  fome  parts  of  it  mutt 
hsLve  been  dictated  by  the  Ordinary 


him  felf,— particularly  the  correlation, 
in  which  the  good  people  arc  ft;  pathe- 
tically adviled  to  take  warning  by 
his  untimely  end,  and  not  to  go  en 
Sundays  to  a  church  <wiib  a  c'rw.cy 
in  it. 

The  letter  to  his  wife  is  fo  very 
atfifli/:gtt\uit  we  fhall  take  the  liber- 
ty of   transcribing  the   whole   of  it 
for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers. 
My  deareit  Wife, 

As  I  am  going  to  lanch  into  eter- 
nity, 1  hopes  you  will  forgive  your 
unhappy,  who  has  been  a  mud  un- 
dutiful  hufband  to  y«»u  and  your  jure 

children. Pray  God  bleb  us  all, 

and  our  children  after  us,  as  long  as 

we    live My    deareit   wife,  dunt 

be  feduced  by  bad  women,  which 
fa rl inly  brings  a  man  to  dc.il  ruction 

at   la  ft. The   Lord   have   mercy 

upon  my  pore  fowlc — my  iiends,  I 
hope,  will  take  my  body.  So  no 
more  at  prefant  from 

Your  loving  hufband  tell  death, 

Robert  Booty. 

Condemned  Ole,? 
Sept.  19.       £ 


Letter  from  M.  de  Luc  to  Madame 


■,  on  the  Natural  Benevolence 


of  Mankind. 


I  Begin  to  experience  the  effects  of 
the  fimplicity  of  the  inhabitants, 
in  the  decency  of  their  manners,  and 
the  little  cagcrncl's  they  difplay  for 
money.  I  dined  very  well  at  Pop- 
fol,  myfolf  and  my  pollilion,  and  I 
payed  only  five  Dutch  fus  and  a  half, 
which  are  worth  about  twelve  French 
fruit  o\- fnf.t.ce  Englifh.  .Thtfe  are 
but  trifles,  it  is  true,  but  they  arc 
character  ill ic  trifles. 

I   experience   be  fides   a  thousand 
little  attentions,  which  are  very  a- 
greeable,  without  ever  being  tiouble- 
fome  ;  and  I  even  perceive  that  1  am 
indebted  for  fome  of  them  to  my  be- 
ing ignorant  of  the  language  of  the 
country.     It  is  a  conhAeT*\>\e  Ume, 
£ace  1  made  tlut  ubfarcauaut  *\u!^ 


ferves  to  give  us  a  very  favourable 
im predion  of  human  nature.  IV 
man  who  makes  himfelf  tinderftooi 
with  difficulty,  in  (lead  of  difgufting, 
intertfts  us.  He  is  not  viewed  bvthofe 
whom  he  addrelTes  in  that  ordinary 
way  which  habit  and  private  iiiicrclt, 
fo  adverfe  to  icntiment,  infpite;  he 
it,  fo  to  fpeak,  txan  in  the  aiJirM; 
a«  1  human  nature  indulges,  with  re* 
gard  to  him,  its  own  natural  propca- 
ifity. 

I  have  always  been  inclioed  to  idy 
trpon  this  natural  difpofition  of  man- 
kind ;  and  I  have  never  had  casfc  10 
repent  it.  I  do  not  fpeak  here  of  ci- 
ties, where  too  complicated  «*  haftge 
V*  ^x^cqx.^\  though  even  there.* 
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tountrf  people  only*  arid  thofe  who* 
are  commonly  ftyled  favages  or  rude 
men.  As  I  have  often  made  excuN 
fions  out  of  the  common  roads,  I 
have  found  my fclf  frequently  in  fitua* 
tions  very  different  in  appearance, 
and  have  yet  never  experienced  any 
difference  with  regard  to  this  natucal 
propenfity;  Under  the  influence  of 
this  general  observation,  1  have  fire* 
quently  left  the  cities  of  Italy;  to  bu- 
ry myfelf  ia  the  heart  of  thofe  coun- 
tries that  are  .reported  to  be  infa- 
mous for  aflaflinationf,  and  for  the 
cruelty  and  treachery  of  their  inha* 
bitants  in  general.  I  paid  no  regard 
to  the  friendly  remonftrances  of  thofe 
who  were  ftruck  .with  facts*  but  whd 
had  never  inveftigated  their  eaufes.  £ 
bad,  perhaps,  dived  no  deeper  into 
thefe  eaufes  myfelf,  had  I  not  relied 
upon  that  general  rule  eftabkihed  by 
experience  $  He  nuho  gives  others  ne 
caufe  to  fear  bitx,  is  ahaayt  the  moft 
ficure.  I  do  not  fpeak  here  of  great 
reads,  or  great  cities;  a  distinction 
which  rauft  not  be  loll  fight  of* 

The  jargons,  or  provincial  dialects 
of  Italy,  are  fo  various,  efpecially  a* 
mong  the  country  people,  that  al- 
though one  knows  the  grammatical 
language,  yet  he  is  almoft  every 
where  a  ftranger,  and  with  difficulty 
can  make  himfelf  underftood*  Far 
from  thinking  this  an  inconvenience* 
I  -efteemed  it  a  great  advantage ;  I 
was  but  a  man ;  they  had  no  pre* 
poueffion  again  it  me.  Above  all,  I 
had  no  fear :  and  if  it  be  true,  that 
fear  often  creates  danger,  it  is  parti- 
cularly true  in  this  cafe.  1  would  not 
have  recoiled  though  1  had  even  met 
with  cannibals  *  for  they  kill  and  eat 
only  their  enemies,  and  they  would 
difcover  in  a  moment  that  I  was 
none. 

.  Diftruft  generates  diftruft f  -and 
when  it  grafts  itfelf  upon  a  violent 
temper,  its  effects  have  no  bounds* 
Excite  it  not ;  and  thefe  very  tern* 
pen,  violent  as  they  are,  .will  be 
warm  only  in  your  fcnricV  The  nua 
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wh6  affumei  the  afpeft  bf  difrru&S 
and  who  keeps  himfelf  upon  hie 
guard;  is  almoit  always  conlidcred  as* 
a  man  who  is  himfelf  to  be  dreaded  y 
and,  with  this  difpofition,  the  more 
courage  he  poficfies,  the  greater  his 
danger  ;  the  terror  of  a  coward. ex* 
cites  fometimes  no  fentiment  but  pity  * 

1  infill  fonxewhat  on  this  fubjecV 
becaufe  I  have  feen;  in  the  courfe  of  N 
my  life,  'very  difagreeable  confequen-* 
ces  refiilting  from  this  want  of  confix 
dence ;  while  I  have,  on  the  other 
hand*  experienced  a  thoufand  advan- 
tages from  an  oppofitc  conducY.  I 
infift  upon  it  alio,  becaufe,  in  read-; 
ing  the  accounts  of  cruelties  exercifed 
upon  Europeans  by  favage  nations* 
fads  which  are  commonly  cited  to 
prove  the  innate  malice  of  mankind; 
I  have  for  the  mod  part,  in  thefe 
very  relations,  discovered  the  eaufes 
of  thofe  dangers  to  which  men  have 
expofed  themfelves,  and  of  all  the  fub- 
fequent  misfoi tunes  which  they  have 
fuffered.  1  infift  upon  it,  in  a  word* 
becaufe  I  think  1  can  refcue  huma- 
nity from  many  of  thofe  accufationi 
with  which  it  is  loaded. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  many  fa- 
vage nations  are  guilty  of  barbarities* 
the  very  relation  of  which  makes  us) 
fhudder ;  and  it  is  equally  true,  that 
in  fome  parts  of  Italy  there  stre  peo- 
ple who,  if  not  cannibals,  are  at 
lea  ft  too  like  favages*  It  is  among 
thefe  very  people  that  I  have  ftudicd 
chiefly  the  eaufes  of  the  untoward 
appearances  of  the  nature  of  man.  I 
have  frequently  been  among  them* 
and  without  any  Companion  ;  and  I 
have  conftantly  observed,  that  thefe 
barbarous  actions  arofe  either  from 
diftruft  or  revenge.  Not  one  of  thefe 
people  was  ever  the  aggreflbr  willing- 
ly  and  knowingly  i  when  an  attack 
was  in  reality  made,  it  was  either 
when  they  were  afraid  of  being  them- 
felves aflaulted,  or  when  they  were  - 
fired  by  a  fentiment  of  revenge  :  it 
was,  in  a  word,  an  emit  a«»»(l^ 
sitd  wirioi  to»  ^\Wi^\**  It  *u  ^ttw 
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to  get  thflart  of  one,  than  U  allow 
one  to  be  beforehand  ninth  us,  I  ex- 
cept a  fecond  time  the  higknvays  and 
great  cities  ;  the  caufes  there  are  too 
complicated* 

Thofe  fentimcatt  of  mutual  hatred 
which  refult  from  a  feriee  of  hoftiu- 
ties  carried  on  from  generation  to 
generation,  are  the  frefti  feeds  of 
frefti  difcords,  and  alter  to  fuch  a 
degree  the  national  character,  that 
even  the  ties  of  blood  are  no  longer 
refpt&ed,  and  the  whole  paflions  are 
thrown  loofe.  Notwithstanding  this, 
however,  the  original  fentiments  of 
humanity  are  not  cxtiuguifhed.  "  We 
mult  arm  ourielves,"  ( laid  the  per* 
fon  who  had  the  goodnefs  to  conduct 
mc  into  thefe  countries,  as  interefting 
for  the  natural  hiftorian  as  for  the 
ftudy  of  mankind),  ««  thefe  men  are 
devils  incarnate  ;  among  them  bre- 
thren are  flaughtered  by  brethren, 
and,  if  our  fearch  after  foffils  mould 
lead  us  to  their  habitations,  we  Can 
hope  to  be  refpe&ed  only  with  pi* 
Hols  in  our  hands."  Upon  this  he 
proceeded  to  recount  many  dangers 
which  he  had  experienced  :— "  Let 
us  arm  ourftlvcs,  then,"  (aid  I,  ma- 
king my  head,  "  but  I  think,  that, 
by  indemnifying  thofe  to  whom  we 
do  any  damage,  wc  may  render  our* 
l'clvesfufficiently  fecure." — "  Doubt- 
lefs,  if  a  reafonahle  recompence  would 
fatisfy  them  ;  but  for  what  is  worth 
only  a  penny  they  will  afk  a  crown/4 
"  Perhaps  becaufe  they  are  offendtd« 
But  let  us  be  armed  lince  you  will 
have  it  fo." 

We  made  a  confiderable  tour  toge- 
ther in  Piedmont ;  and  we  did  indeed 
experience  many  obftaclesand  inconve- 
niences. We  fufiered  even  from  hun- 
ger, ourfclvts  as  well  as  our  horfes : 
but  what  was  the  rcafon  ?  becaufe  we 
liad  to  procure  fubfillcncc  with  arms 
in  our  hands.  This  was  the  north 
•mind  getting  into  the  traveller's  cloak. 
My  companion,  a  good  and  amiable 
man,  who  had  cv<ft  (aAntd  warm 


friends  in  the  country,  had  com* 
there  at  firft  prejudiced  agaiaft.  the 
national  ohara&er.  He  had  wilhed 
to  make  hrmfelf  feared,  becaufe  he 
was  a  man  of  courage:  but  thefe  peo- 
ple did  not  fear  him  ;  they  were  men 
of  courage  as  well  as  he.  The  confe- 
quence  was,  he  involved  himfelf  in 
many  violent  quarrels;  and  the  more 
he  proceeded  in  this  way,  the  more 
caufe  had  he. really  to  be  apprthen- 
five  of  danger.  I  endeavoured  to 
convince  him  of  this ;  but  his  heart 
was  wounded,  and  he  wifhed  for  no* 
thing  but  what  he  carried  by  the 
fword. 

I  acquired  in  this  firft  tour  a  know* 
ledge  of  the  country,  and  a  {matter* 
injr  of  the  idiom  of  the  language;  hot 
chiefly  I  learned  upon  what  account 
we  had  experienced  fo  many  incon* 
veniences  ;  and  I  refolved,  that  when 
I  made  my  next  vifit,  i  fhould  be 
alone.  Since  that  time  I  have  been 
there  frequently,  and  in  many  other 
fimilar  countries*  My  firft  precau- 
tion was  always  to  ufe  none,— to 
arms,  no  diftruft.  At  the  (ante  time 
I  never  allowed  myfelf  to  forget  thtt 
man  is  haughty,  and  wifhes  to  be 
refpe&ed  in  every  situation ;  and* 
that  he  who  has  a  favour  to  aft* 
ought  by  no  means  to  give  oftenos. 
As  foon  as  I  had  got  into  the  corns- 
try,  1  took  one  of  the  natives  alotg 
with  me;  I  only  required  of  him 
that  he  mould  oondu&  ma  wherever 
I  wiflied  to  go ;  and  I  concerned  my- 
self about  nothing  clfe.  I  chatted 
with  my  guide  upon  the  roadi  1  »p* 

E eared  eager  to  accuftotn  myfelf  w 
is  language,  and  he  loon  became  as 
eager  to  inttrud  me.  I"  told  him 
what  I  wanted;  and  thus  afforded 
him  the-  pleafure  of  feeling  that  he 
ajfifted  me.  If  it  was  uectflary  to  ca- 
ter a  vineyard  or  an  indofttre,  I  sent 
him  to  aflc  permiffioa.  He  often  *£ 
fnred  me  there  was  no  nteewkf  Is* 
this,  and  that  he  would- 
aoe  if  the  prop  tittor 
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I  alfo  took  care  to  learn  all  the 
1  of  falutation  inufc  in  the  counr 
and  I  always  added  gefture  to 
fcmufe  I  wifh  to  fee  this  part  of 
h  preferred  among  all  men.  It 
oft  me  much  to  habituate  my- 
j  the  indifference  of  the  inhabi- 
of  great  cities,  and  to  pafs  a 
is  I  would  pafs  a  ft  one. 
'  thefe  fimple  means,  I  found 
ng  but  affection,  fupport,  af- 
ie,  and  attention,  every  where 
:fe  countries  fo  much  railed  a- 
:.  I  owe  them  this  acknow- 
jent,  and  I  pay  it  willingly, 
rem  a  principle  of  juftice  racre- 
ut  from  a  l'entimcnt  of  real 
jre,  which  I  experience  when* 
trtcal  them  to  my  memory.  /- 
k  has  been  faid,  is  a  paradife 
Hid  by  dtvils*  But  whoever 
j  thus,  knows  nothing  of  its 
titants.  It  is  true,  that  no 
t  had  I  gained  the  confidence 
r  guides,  than  I  found  them  aj- 
alwayt  fecretly  armed  with  ftU 
1  and  piftola,  in  fpite  of  the  laws 
te  country.  But  it  was  not  a- 
fc  me,  nor  was  it  for  me  that 
had  any  fear ;  but  they  were 
1  left  they  Jhmrid  meet  their  c- 
ps,  or  perhaps  they  wifhed  not 
(e  an  opportunity  oi  revenge.  I 
ited  them  never  to  think  of 
things  while  they  were  with  me, 
hey  would  throw  my  (hells  and 
1  into  diforder ;  they  laughed  at 
eafon,  and  forgot  the  ftiletto. 
ice  in  particular  (it  was  in  the 
pric  of  Torfrna)  I  had  for  my 
:,  during  feveral  days,  a  man  who 
aered  himfelf  to  me  to  be  a  fugi- 
for  having  killed  another  in  his 
defence.  It  was  at  AVtv,  where 
is  fecure,  that  I  hired  him.  He 
d,  contrary  to  my  inclination, 
m  liimfelf  with  a  fuui,  under  the 
■cc  that  there  were  robbers,  and 
it  would  be  neceflary  fometimes 
iwel  by  night  to  avoid  the  heats 
:4ty»    In  this  manner  he  made 


me  pais  the  frontier,  keeping  always 
upon  the  hills.  He  confefTed  hit 
motive  afterwards  very  ingenuoufly? 
(howing  me  at  the  fame  time  in  a 
girdle  he  wore  under  his  veil  five  tin 
cartridges,  with  a  ball  fbldered  to 
the  end  of  each  ;  with  thefe  he  af- 
fured  me  lie  could  have  charged  and 
difcharged  his  piece  in  lefs  than  two 
minutes,  and  without  one  (hot  mif- 
fing. He  wifhed  to  avoid  fuch  a  nccef- 
fity  if  poffible,  but  he  did  not  (brink 
from  it.  He  made  the  tour  of  the 
country  with  me  in  this  manner ;  we 
vifited  his  family,  where  I  was  recei- 
ved with  all  the  hofpitality  imagi- 
nable, and  we  returned  together  to 
Novi. 

In  all  thefe  excursions,  far  from 
being  obliged  to  pillage  for  my  fub- 
fiftence,  I  had  frequently  coutefts  of 
a  very  different  fort  to  be  allowed  to 
pay  for  it;  and  more  than  once  it 
happened,  that  I  was  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge the  obligations  I  had  re- 
ceived by  little  prefents  which  T 
thought  might  pltafe  them. 

There  is  doubdefs  much  evil  in 
this  country  \  but  it  does  nut  all  arife 
from  the  fault  of  the  people.  They 
follow  blindly  an  unhappy  propenfi- 
ty,  from  which  it  is  neceffary' to  en- 
deavour to  draw  them  by  gentle 
means  Unhappily  thisis  not  attemp- 
ted: for  they  do  nothing  but  punim; 
and  ia  order  to  punim  them  the 
more  readily,  they  render  them  dill 
more  corrupt,  by  pardoning  infor- 
mers. What  an  objc&  is  here  pre- 
fented  for  humane  and  enlightened 
miniften  !  How  many  Cervices  done 
to  a  country,  tho*  perhaps  more  bril- 
liant, are  far  lefs  meritorious  than 
refcuing  thefe  people  from  their  un« 
fortunate  fituation. 

I  return  to  my  text :  Mmn  it  nm~ 
turjUy  good.  And  he  who  relies  fully 
unon  this,  is  right  twenty  times  to 
one  againft  him  whodiftmfts  it ;  pro* 
vided  he  it  jvft  and  tolerant.  It  is 
-not  m  what  is  commonly  c&sA.  crueU 
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tyf  that  we  difcover  the  greatcft  de- 
pravation of  man  ;  it  is  in  deceit  of 
every  kind.  I  wo'J'd  choofe  rather 
fo  herd  with  cannibals,  than  mingle 
yrith  fome  that  are  named  honefl  tnen. 
Here  I  am  neither  with  the  one  nor 


the  other ;  I  am  with  good  country 
people  ;  and  I  feel  myfclffo  much  at 
my  cafe,  without  either  hearing  them, 
or  being  heard  by  them,  that  my 
mind,  full  of  contentment,  wifhe*  only 
to  exprefs  it. 


Drfcription  of  the  Cabals  in  Holland ;  by  M.  de  Luc. 


HOlland  is  fo  low  a  country, 
that  were  it  not  fur  rounded  with 
dikes,  the  fea  and  the  rivers  would 
cover  its  whole  furface.  But  it  is  fe- 
cured  on  the  greateil  part  of  the  fea* 
coaft  by  natural  dikes,  or  downs ; 
where  thefe  are  wanting,  and  all  a- 
long  the  rivers,  the  land  is  defended 
by  artificial  dikes;  and  thus  cxifts 
below  the  level  of  the  rivers  and  the 
fea. 

But  here  a  queftion  naturally  ari- 
fee,  What  becomes  of  the  rain-water  ^ 
in  a  country  which  can  never  be  drain- 
ed ?  This  is  the  grand  hydraulic  pro- 
blem which  has  beep  folved  in  Hol- 
land. Were  the  wind- mills  to  ceafe 
from  pumping,  were  the  people  lefs 
diilgent  in  watching  the  dikes  and 
{luices,  this  flourifhing  country  would 
become  a  vaft  morafs.  But  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  thus  fecure  their 
country  by  art,  thefe  waters  that 
threaten  its  deftruclion,  have  been 
Converted  to  a  thoufand  uftful  pur- 
pofes;  it  is  to  them  that  Holland 
owes  its  fertility,  and  a  facility  almoft 
incredible  for  every  kind  of  inland 
carriage* 

The  name  of  Mevfe  is  given  only 
fo  that  river  which  is  formed  by  one 
pf  the  ajrms  of  the  Meufe  properly  fo 
called,  and  a  branch  of  the  Rhine. 
Jt  runs  along  the  weft  part  pf  Hol- 
land ;  and,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
pccafions  its  greateft  danger,  lays 
open  an  extenfive  commerce  in  the 
Jicart  of  {he  country.  The  art  with 
which  this  dangerous  river  is  mana- 
ged, is  one  of  the  moft  interefting 
things  evejr  executed  tyr.  any  nation. 


Its  banks  are  all  fortified  with  dikef 
made  of  clay,  drawn  from  the  bed 
of  the  river,  upon  the  iflands  which 
it  there  forms.  Thefe  dikes  are  at 
their  bafe  from  20  to  about  50  feet 
in  breadth,  according  to  their  po- 
rtion, and  the  force  with  which 
the  river  prefles  again  (I  them  :  their 
height  is  from  20  to  24  feet,  rec- 
koning from  the  level  of  the  ground 
inclofed  by  them.  They  are  placed, 
wherever  it  is  poflible,  at  fome  di- 
ftance  from  the  river,  in  order  to 
give  it  an  opportunity  of  widening 
before  it  ftrike  again  ft  them.  Uu- 
luckiry  they  have  been  built  without 
any  general  plan,  fo  that  the  court 
of  the  river  is  very  crooked ;  and,  by 
this  means,  while  it  damps  violently 
a  gain  ft  them  in  fome  places,  it  rum 
(lowly  in  others  where  there  are  any 
confiderable  bending!  of  its  courfei 
and  there  it  depofites  mud  fo  as  to 
contract,  its  channel.  This  is  an  evil 
almoft  without  remedy;  but  of  whick 
the  confluences  hitherto  have  only 
been  an  increafe  of  labour. 

But  in  railing  dikes  againft  the 
external  waters*  it  was  neceuary  to 
get  rid  pf  the  rain  water.  This  too 
has  been  effected  by  means  of  wind- 
mills* and  large  canals  which  ter- 
minate at  the  dikes.  Thefe  camisi 
which  they  call  b*cjemty  arc  the  prin- 
cipal veins  of  the  country.  They  are 
formed  by  a  double  bank,  more  or 
lefs  broad,  which  they  name  JsWr, 
(little  dike)  1  and  their  level  is  every 
where  railed  at  leaft  four  feet  above 
the  higheft  groand  in  the  uuaatry* 
They  reaeh  the. river  at,  tJsjr  ffe* 
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where  there  are  ports,  which  are  in 
this  refpeft  like  itroog  holds  upon  the 
frontier ;  for  the  falvation  of  the 
country  depends  upon  them.  Thefe 
keys  of  the  continent  of  Holland, 
on  the  fide  of  the  Meufe,  are  chiefly 
at  Rotterdam,  Delft  haven,  Schiedam, 
and  Maajlandfluys.  In  thefe  cities 
the  grand  dike  is  open  ;  hut  with 
every  precaution  neceflary  to  render 
them  mailers  of  this  opening.  It  is 
ftrongly  walled  *,  and  gates  of  vafl  fo- 
il dity  keep  the  paiTage  as  they  plcafe, 
/either  open  or  (hut. 

Thefe  paflages  are  called  fiuys 
(fluices)  ;  and  hence  are  derived  all 
the  names  with  this  termination ;  as 
Helvcetfluyt,  and  Maajlandjluyj.  The 
particular  dike  which  feparates  two 
waters,  as  an  interior  arm  of  a  river 
from,  the  river,  itfelf,  is  called  Dam  $ 
and  this  is  the  origin  of  thofe  names 
which  end  in  dam;  as  Amfterdatn  and 
Rotterdam,  where  the  Amftel  and 
Rotter  aie  Separated  from  the  exte- 
rior water.  There  are  alfo  fluices  in 
thefe  dams* 

The  double  gates  of  the  fluices 
ferve  to  admit  fmall  veflels  or  let 
them  out.  Do  they  come  from  the 
Meufe,  which  is  often  higher  than 
the  higheft  canals,  the  outer  fluice 
is  opened  ;  they  are  brought  in  be- 
tween the  two  gates,  and  are  there 
(hut  up ;  a  wicket  is  then  opened  in , 
the  inner  door,  through  which  the 
water  of  the  little  bafon  (inks  to  the 
level  of  the  canal :  the  gate  is  then 
opened,  and  the  bark  enters.  Do 
they  come  from  the  inland  country, 
they  are  inclofed  in  the  fame  manner 
between  the  two  gates;  a  wicket  is 
ppened  on  the  fide  of  the  Meufe,  the 
water  rufhes  in,  the  veflel  rifes;  and 
when  it  is  on  a  leyel  with  the  river, 
the  gate  is  opened  for  it,  a#d  it  fails 
out. 

Each  of  fhefe  fluices  it  thus  the 
outlet  of  one  of  the  hoefcuu  or  canals. 
The  laft  canal,  which  terminates  at 
this  outlet,  if  the  re-union  of  a  num- 
ber of  other*  which  have  paflcd  thro9 


a  large  diftrift. '  Each  floice  then* 
belongs  to  a  feparate  fyftcm  of  ca«v 
nals,  which  it  dtfchargef ;  and  yet 
as  all  thefe  diftinft  combinations  muft- 
terminate  in  one  another,  in  order  to> 
facilitate  the  inland  navigation,  com* 
munications  are  eftabliihed  by  mean* 
of  the  locks;  which  ferve  to  keep 
all  the  different  fyftems  of  canals 
in  their  proper  level,  by  preferving 
the  means  of  making  vcflels  pafs 
from  one  to  another.  It,  is. always 
in  a  little  bafon,  and  betwixt  two 
gates,  that  the  veflel  is  raifed  or  dc- 
prefled,  according  as  it  mould  either 
rife  or  fall,  in  order  to  enter  a  new 
canal.   . 

Thefe  canals  are  thus  veins  raifed! 
upon  the  foil  of  Holland,  like  the 
veins  upon  tbe  under  part  of  leaves  } 
and  yet  it  is  by  them  that  the  rain* 
water  mud  be  drained  off  the  whole 
furface  of  the  country.     To   effect 
this,  it  is  cut  by  ditches  (flooten)9 
which  enter  likewife  into  one  ano- 
ther, but  only  by  di drifts,  called  pol- 
ders.    Thefe  diftri&s  are  furround- 
ed  with  little  dikes,  which  divide 
them  from  each  other  ;  and  each  of 
them  difcharges  its  waters  by  itfelf 
and  at  its  own  expence.    The  little 
ditches  of  each  of  thefe  di drifts  ter- 
minate in  one  or  more  ditches ;  and 
thefe  again  in  a  canal,  where  the  wa- 
ter is  raifed  by  one  or  more  wind- 
mills, according  to  the  extent  of  the 
polder.  Although  the  If  nd- holders  in 
each  of  the  diilrifts  are  obliged  to 
drain  them  for  their  own  private  ad- 
vantage, yet  the  State  watches  o?er 
their  operations.    Without  this  pre* 
caution,  that  indolence,  which  often 
renders  men  negligent  in  their  own 
affairs,  might  be  very  detrimental  to 
the  public.  They  are  there  fore  obliged 
to  drain  the  water  from  the  pc/der/f 
whenever  there  is  more  than  is  necef* 
fary  for  the  ufe  of  the  country ;  that 
is,  more  than  is  neceflary  for  fept- 
rating  different  eftates,  adorning  the 
meadows,  and  tranfporting  the  little 
•  boattj  which  ferve  all  the  purpofes  cf 
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carriage  that  aflricnltore  and  the  ne- 
ceifi'.r  of  the  inhabitants  demand. 

By  th^ii  getting  rirl  of  the  interior 
water  i,  the  eaficft  navigation  if  every 
where  pr:jcurcd.  There  are  ai  many 
canals  in  this  country  as  there  are 
road*  in  others.  The  largrfl  canals 
form  the  highways  ;  the  JcfTer  form 
private  roads  for  tue  benefit  of  the 
country. 

By  mean*  of  thefluices  which  are 
at  the  mouth  of  thefe  canah  towards 
the  river,  the  interior  water  is  kept 
at  fuch  an  elevation,  that  the  river, 
which  is  fubject  to  the  movements  of 
the  tide,  is  lower  than  the  canals  at 
low  water.  This  is  the  momeat 
seized  upon  for  opening  the  fluues9 
in  oider  to  discharge  the  water  of  the 
canals  which  has  been  railed  by  the 
mills.  But  as  foon  as  the  tide  rifes, 
the  fluke  is  (hut,  or  it  (huts  of  it- 
felf ;  and  then,  although  the  water 
of  die  river  rife<»  above  the  level  of 
the  canals,  it  cannot  enter  them. 

It  often  happens  in  fpring,  when 
it  is  necefTary  to  drain  the  furface  of 
the  meadows  quite  dry,  that  the  ri- 
ver is  not  low  enough  during  the 
ebb  to  prrmit  the  ordinary  canals  to 
empty  themftlves  into  it.  They  have 
pout  rived  a  refuurcc  for  this.  Near 
fome  of  the  grand  fluices,  at  Rotter- 
dam for  in  fiance,  there  are  bafons  mi- 
fed  from  four  to  five  feet  above  the 
ordinary  canals,  which  are  called  high 
canals,  in  which  windmills  raife  the 
water  flill  higher,  which  may  then 
difchargc  itfelf  into  the  river  at  the 
moment  that  it  is  loweft. 

Such  then  it  tLe  general  mccha- 
nifm,  by  which,  of  a  country  that 
otherwise  would  have  remained  in  the 
bofum  of  the  ocean,  the  mod  po- 
pulous and  fertile  region  has  been 
formed.  The  rain- water,  and  that 
which  fometimes  flows  out  by  acci- 
dental breaches  in  the  dikes,  is  col- 
lected in  the  ditches,  raifed  by  the 
wind-mills  in  the  canals,  and  difT 
charged  by  the  fluices*  on  one  fide 
into  the  Meufe}  on  ibt  ottat  \«\o Cn£ 
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enough  for  the  level  of  the  ©rdi- 
r  canal t,  the  wjtrr  is  raifed  foar 


ZvJ*rzit%  at  two  periods  of  tie  dif 

in  which  the  exterior  water  blow  by 
the  reflux  of  the  tide.    And  if  it  ebb 
not 
■ary 

or  five  feet  at  their  estremxty  into 
the  high  canals  ;  which  again  if  ac- 
complished by  large  wind-mills. 

Some  attention,  no  doubt,  b  ee- 
ceflary  to  contain  the  water  within 
the  canals,  and  to  furnifh  the  coun- 
try with  a  fume  tent  quantity  of 
wind-mills;  but  thegreateft  vigilance 
is  required  f>r  the  fl*:icea  and  the 
dikes,  as  well  thofe  of  the  rivers  as 
thofe  of  the  fea,  in  the  places  where 
there  are  no  dvwif  formed.  There 
is  reafon  to  dread,  that  the  bed  of 
the  rivers  may  be  raifed  fo  high  by 
the  mud,  that  the  dikes,  which  mutt 
be  raifed  in  proportion,  (hall  not 
be  able  to  refill  them  in  a  great  in- 
creafc  of  water.  This  is  an  enemy 
continually  to  be  combated.  If  the 
weft  winds  have  continued  to  drive 
for  any  time  the  waters  of  the  Atlan- 
tic into  the  Noith  Sea,  and  the  north 
winds  accumulate  them  upon  the 
coalls  of  Holland,  the  XmUerza  and 
the  Mrufg  rife,  their  waves  beat  a- 
gainft  the  dikes,  and  the  fate  of  all 
Holland  depends  upon  the  rcfillancc 
of  thefe  ramparts  which  are  fo  fu* 
rioufly  attacked.  Hence  nothing  is 
fpared  to  render  them  impenetrable. 

Dreadful  inundations  happen  from 
time  to  time  in  confequence  of  par- 
ticular dikes  giving  way.  A  defe- 
ction enfues  hardly  conceivable ;  the 
fea  and  the  river  united  fecm  to  ruffe 
with  combintd  fury  upon  that  cool- 
try  which  has  been  torn  from  then. 
When  the  water  runs  over  a  dike,  it 
falls  from  fuch  a  height  on  the  in- 
fide,  that  it  forms  a  well  of  a  mon- 
ftnmt  depth  ;  and  the.  beds  of  day 
being  pierced,  the  water  of  the  river 
rjfes  up  front  die  bottom.  It  bin  vast 
to  endeavour  to  (ill  it  op  ferlsap-' 
ing  materials  upon  kf  no -mid  lav 
can  be  formed;  which  tip;  wvttrtft* 
^Ya^m^s^-iritt  Wat  ^6ssttMtt  ?** 
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only  fttborce  is,  to  (unround  it  with  below  it,  being  depofited  there,  byr 

dikes,  when  the  fall  of  the  water  in  the  rivers,  is  a  foil  quite  ready  for 

the  river  will  allow  it*  the  production  of  plants.     The  wa« 

But  this  if  not  the  greateft  dan*  ter,  in  flhort,  which  penetrates  evtryf 

ger.     Were  nothing  to  be  dreaded  part  of  the  foil,  and  with  which  it 

but  the  water  which  runs  over  the  can   be  covered  when  oceafion  nv 

dike,  the  country  ta  fufficicotly  ex*  quires,  bellows  upon   vegetables  of 

tan  live,  and  fufficiently  provided  a*  every  kind  a  vigour  unknown  in  dry* 

gainft  accidents,  to  receive  this  with-  countries. 

out  any  effential  damage;  for  all  thole        The    foil  inclofed    betwixt    the' 

who  apprehend  any  danger    from  downs  and  the  dikes  is  of  different 

the  exterior  waters  are  upon  their  kinds,  and  requires  different  modes 

guard  againft  them.     The  openings  of  cultivation.    In  thofe  places  where 

in  the  dikes  thcmfclvcs  are  to  be  the  clay  appears  on  the  furface,  or 

dreaded.      Thefe   dikes,   confiding  covered  with  a  little  fand  or  peat* 

only  of  an  earthy  clay,  when  the  you  may  make  of  it  what  you  pteafc 

water  gets  above  any  particular  part  in  a  moment;  gardens*  corn*  lands* 

of  them  that  has  funk  thro1  time,  the  or  meadows,    only  by  mixing  it  a 

ftrtfatn  running  over  tears  the  dike  ;•  little.     But  when  there  is  much  fand 

and  as  foon  at  its  thin  covering  of  or  peat,  the  Dutchman,  who  is  nc- 

turf  is  carried  off,  a  breach  is  made,  ver  content  with  a  moderate  fertility*  m 

through  which  the  water  nifties  with  carries  off  the  fupeitfluity. 
increaiing  force,  rendering  its  pafr         They  give  the  name  of  dtffMtmenk 

fage  every  moment  wider  and  deeper,  to  that  operation,  by.  which  the  conn™ 

How  much  care  then  is  required  to  try  behind  the  downs  covered  with 

maintain  them  every  where  impene-  rand  rs  brought  to  a  high  degree  of 

{rable,  and  of  a  fufficient  height !  fertility ;  and  under  this  (and,  blown 

The  water  which  fills  the  canals  there  by  the  winds  from  the  fea,  ii 

and   the  ditches  is  almoft  entirely  found  either  pe*t  or  clay.     This  def- 

itagnant.     The  only  circulation  is  fablcmcnt  defrays  its  own  expences9 

caufed  by  the  rains,  which  fall  on  when    performed    with     ceconomy. 

the  whole  furface,  and  which  at  lad  Ditches  are  dug  around  the  ground* 

are  carried  off  by  the  fluices.     This  which  terminate  at  the  great  canals  j 

h  a  great  inconveniency  to  the  cities  by  this  means  the  fand  is  tsanfport* 

in  fummcr  :  For  by  the  multitude  ed  in  boats,  as  alfo  the  fuperfluous 

of  thtir  canals  the  water  circulates  peat,  which  fell  at  a  high  price  in 

there   more    flowly  than    in   other  the  cities. 

places;  and   I   cannot  comprehend         In  thofe  places  where  the  peat  ia 

how  the  police  of  Holland,  fo  ilrict  found  immediately  on   the  furface* 

in  fo  many  other  refpects,  have  hi*  but  too  deep  to  permit  a  high  dc« 

therto  enacted  no  fcvere  laws  againft  gree  of  cultivation,  a  great  part  of  it 

throwing  into  the  canals  the  filth  of  is  carried  off,  almoft.  down  to  the 

the  cities  $    for  that    increafes  very  clay  or  fand  which  forms  the  ground 

oonfiderably  the  uawholcfbmenefs  of  of  it ;  and  this  operation  does  much 

thefe  (tagnant  waters.  more  than  defray  itfelf,  fincc  the  peat 

Thtfc  lands  reicued  from  the  fea  Serves  for  fuel  throughout  all  Hoi* 

are  exceedingly  valuable  from  their  land.     But  then  it  is  ntctflary  that    . 

great  fertility.    The  peat  which  co-  thefe  places  be  dried  ;  for  they  are 

tera  a  great  part  of  them,  it  an  ample  dug  lower  than  the  lowed  natural  lc- 

ttrovifion  of  vegetable  fubftaace ;  and  aei  of  any  part  of  the  country, 

ihe  clay  wbieh  fapplies  its  place  in  -  The  ponds  formed  V*j  xWix.  v**-- 

othe*  -qiartcfti  and  it  often  fiauoA  pou  Jttt  caRrA  wmtr.  %  a^  ^^V 
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they  dram  frequently  in  order  to  pro- 
fit of  the  foil  by  cultivation.  They 
are,  for  the  mod  part,  too  deep  to 
be  drained  by  one  range  of  wind- 
mills ;  for  thefe  machines  a&  only  by 
wheels  revolving  in  a  narrow  box,  and 
throw  the  water  only  four  feet  or 
four  feet  and  a  half  higher  into  the 
canal*  which  carry  it  off  the  country. 
If  then  the  centre  of  the  marfh  is 
•  more  than  four  feet  and  a  half  below 
the  level  of  the  large  canals,  the  wa- 
ter mull  be  raifed  as  many  times  by 
new  mac! lines  as  there  are  f paces  of 
four  feet  and  a  half  below  the  level. 
They  begin,  then,  by/urrounding  the 
whole  pond  with  a  fmall  dike,  and 
lower  the  water  four  feet  and  a  half 
by  the  fir  ft  range  of  mills.  A  dry  fur- 
face  is  then  formed  all  around  the  iii- 
fide  of  the  firft  dike,  or  only  in  fome 
part  of  it.  Then  a  fecond  little  dike 
is  made  on  the  infide  ;  and  new  mills, 
throwing  t!ic  water  .into  a  ditch  be- 


twixt the  two  dikes,  to  be  taken  up 

again  there  by  the  firft  mills,  lowers 
the  water  four  feet  and  a  half  more. 
They  thus  multiply  the  range  of 
dikes  and  mills  until  fuch  time  as  the 
pond  be  drained.  They  then  dig 
ditches  on  the  ground  to  collecl  the 
rain-water,  and  they  fpread  upon  it 
the  earth  taken  from  the  ditches, 
which  raifes  it  fomewhat. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Holland,  which 
has  fo  great  occafiou  to  raife  her  foil, 
mould  be  obliged  to  fink  it  in  order 
to  get  peat.  It  is  much  to  be  wilh- 
ed  that  they  would  encourage  the 
plantation  of  trees  in  the  iminenfe 
heaths  of  Gueldcrland,  in  order  to 
have  a  provifion  always  renewed  of 
combuftible  materials  to  fupply  the 
place  of  peat ;  the  removal  of  which 
augments  the  danger  of  Holland,  as 
it  can  never  be  reproduced ;  iince,  by 
drying  the  country,  they  dcilroy  its 
principal  caufc. 


I 


A  Narrative  of  a  Memorable  Tranfaclion  between  King  Charles  II.  and 
George  Downing,  Efq;  drawn  vf  by  — —  LoMart,  Author  eft  be  Mt* 
7noir$  of  Scotland. 

i 

have  them  ready  at  a  certain  place 
and  time  of  the  next  enfuiug  night 
by  his  Majefty  appointed  ;  that  Fie* 
ming  with  thefe  horfes  mould  re- 
main alone  till  he  heard  from  the 
King.  At  the  time  appointed,  the 
King  (having  gone  to  bed,  and  af- 
terwards drefTed  himftlf,  and  pri- 
vately gone  out  at  a.  back-door,  and 
leaving  only  a  letter  to  fome  one  of 
his  fervants  in  whom  he  confided* 
with  an  account  of  his  having  gone 
from  thence  for  a  few  days,  and  with 
directions  to  keep  his  abfence.as  fecret 
as  poflible,  under  pretence  of  beisg 
indifpofed)  came  to  the  placet  where 
he  found  Fleming  with  the  horfes  at 
he  had  directed.    He  thco  acQuaiat- 


T  is  very  fir  a  age,  that  amongft  fo 
many  dangers  to  which  King 
Charles  II.  was  cxpofed,  and  from 
which  he  was  furprifingly  and  mira- 
culonfly  delivered,  neither  Lord  Cla- 
rendon, nor  any  other  author  I  have 
met  with,  takes  the  leail  notice  of 
one  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature 
which  happened  to  him  at  Holland, 
and  was  as  follows : 

The  King,  when  at  BrufTds,  be- 
ing di'uiou*  and  revived  to  fee  his 
filter  the  Princefs  of  Orange,  but 
withal  under  a  neceffity  to  make  the 
journey  with  the  utmoft  fecrecy,  did 
communicate  his  design  to  no  perfou 
what  foe  ver.     He  ordered Fle- 


ming, a  fervant  of  the  Earl  of  Wig- 
ton,  who  was  in  his  fervice,  and  of  ed  Fleming  .of  his  deiign  to  Let  ia* 
whofe  fidelity  he  neither  then  nor  lifter,  at  the  Haguej  and  oottfgaiJ- 
ever  after  did  doubt,  tcetttl*  to  ^to-  ing  the  hazards  be  flight  bt  tjsfsjssl 
vide  u  good  cougk  o£  Yuri***  *$A   \»%  vs^X*^^  witk  tto^sjfo 
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equipage  and  attendance,  travelling 
through  the  mod  fecret  bye-ways, 
and  contriving  it  fo  that  he  came  to 
the  Hague  by  fix  id  the  morning, 
and  alighted  at  a  fcrub  inn  in  a  re- 
mote part  of  the  town,  where  he  wat 
confident  none  would  know  him  un* 
der  the  difguife  he  was  then  in*    He 
immediately  fent  Fleming  to  acquaint 
his  Oder  where  he  was,  and  to  leave 
it  to  her  to  contrive  the  way  and 
manner  of  having  accefs  to  her  fo  as 
Dot  to  be  known.     Fleming  having 
difpatched  his  commiffion  in  a  very 
fhort  time  (in  led  than  an  hour),  was 
no   fooner  returned    to    the    King 
(whom  he  found  in  the  room  where 
he  had  left  him,  and  where  he  had 
been  ft  ill  alone)  than  an  unknown  per* 
fon  came  and  afked  of  the  landlord, 
if  two  Frenchmen  had  not  alighted 
at  his  houie   that   morning.      The 
landlord  replied,    that   indeed   two 
men  had  come,  but  of  what  country 
he  knew  not.     The  ftranger  defired 
him  to  tell  them  that  he  wanted  to 
fpeak  with  them  i  which  he  having 
done,  the  King  was  much  furpfifed, 
but  withal  inclined  to  fee  the  perfon. 
Fleming  oppofed  it ;  but  the  King 
being  pofitive,  the  perfon  was  intro- 
duced, being  an  old   reverend-like 
man,  with  a  long  grey  beard  and  or- 
dinary grey  clothes;  who  looking  and 
fpeaking  to  the  King,  told  him,  he 
was  the  perfon  he  wanted  to  fpeak 
to,  and  that  all  alone,  on  matters  of 
importance.     The  King  believing  it 
might  be  perhaps  a  return  from  his 
lifter,  or  being  curious  to  know  the 
refult  of  fuch  an  adventure,  defired 
Fleming  to  withdraw;  which  he  re* 
fufed,  till  the  King  taking  him  a- 
fide,  told  him  there  could  be  no  ha- 
zard from   fuch   an  old  man,   for 
whom  he  was  too  much,  and  com- 
manded him  to  retire.  They  were  no 
fooner  alone,  than  the  ftranger  bolt- 
the  door,  (which  brought  the  King 
to  think  on  what  might  or  would 
happen),  and  at  the  fame  time  falling 
down  on  his  knea,  pulled  off  tut 
Vol.  I.  N*  6. 


very  nice  and  artificial  maflc,  and 
discovered  himfelf  to  be  Mr  Down- 
ing (afterwards  well  known  by  the 
name  of  Sir  George,  and  Ambaffa* 
dor  from  the  King  to  the  States  af- 
ter his  reftoration),  then  Envoy  or 
Embauador  from  Cromwell  to  the 
States,  being  the  fon  of  one  Down* 
ing  an   independent  miniftef,   who 
attended  fome  of  the  parliament- men 
who  were  once  fent  td  Scotland  to 
treat  with  the  Scots  to  join  again  ft 
the  King,  and  who  was  a  very  ac- 
tive virulent  enemy  to  the  royal  fa- 
mily, as  appears  from  Lord  Claren- 
don's hiftory.     The  King,  you  may* 
cafily  imagine,  was  a  little  furprifed 
at  the  difcovery ;  but  Downing  gave 
him  no  time  for  reflection,  having 
immediately  fpoke  to  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  That  he  hoped  his 
Majefty  would  pardon  him  for  any 
(hare  he  bad  a&ed,  during  the  rebel- 
lion, againfl  his  royal  in  te  reft  \  and 
aflured  him,  that  though  he  was  juft 
now  in  the  fervice  of  the  Ufurper,  he 
wifhed  his  Majefty  as  well  as  any  of 
his  fubje&s,  and  would,  when  an  oc- 
casion offered,  venture  all  for  his  fer- 
vice ;  and  was  hopeful  what  he  was 
about  to  fay  would  convince  his  Ma- 
jefty of  his  fincerity.     But  before  he 
mentioned  the  caufe  of  his  coming  to 
him,  he  mult  infift  that  his  Majefty 
would  folemnly  promife  him  not  to 
mention  what  had  happened,  either 
to  Fleming  or  any  other  perfon  what- 
soever, till  it  pleafed  God  to  reftore 
his  Majefty  to  his  crown,  when  he 
faid  he  fhould  not  defire  it  to  be  con- 
cealed ;  though  even  then  he  muft 
likewife  have  his  Majefty's  promife 
not  to  afk  him,  or  expect  he  fhould 
dif cover,  how  or  when  he  came  to 
know  of  his  being  there.   The  King 
having  folemnly  protefted,  and  en- 
gaged on  the  terms  required,  Down- 
ing proceeded,  and  told  him,  That 
his  mafter,  the  Ufurper,  being  now 
at  peace  with  the  Dutch,  and  the 
States  Co  dc^t&tacx  vg&  ^fc*a?»w^ 
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dcfired,  had,  with  thegreatefl  fecrecy, 
in  order  to  make  it  more  effectual,  en- 
tered into  a  treaty,  by  which,  among 
other  trilling  matters  agreed  to  bine 
inJ?>  the  chief  and  indeed  main  end 
i'f  the  negotiation  was,  that  the 
States  ilood  engaged  to  feize  and  de- 
liver up  to  the  Ufurper  the  perfon  of 
Iiis  Majefly,  if  fo  be  at  any  time  he 
ihould  happen  by  chance  or  dclign 
to  come  within  their  territories,  when 
required  thereto  by  any  in  his  name; 
and  that  this  treaty  having  been  fign- 
cd  by  the  States,  was  fent  to  Lon- 
don, from  whence  it  had  returned  but 
yefteiday  morning,  and  totally  fi- 
riifhcd  ycfterday  night  betwixt  him 
and  a  fecret  committee  of  the  States. 
He  reprefented  his  mailer'*  intelli- 
gence to  be  fo  good,  that  a  difcovery 
would  be  made  even  to  himfelf 
(Downing)  of  his  Majclly's  being 
there  ;  and  if  he  neglected  to  apply 
to  have  him  frized,  his  mailer  would 
refmt  it  to  the  highclt,  which  would 
infallibly  colt  him  his  head,  and  de- 
prive  his  Maieity  of  a  faithful  fervant. 
And  being  defirous  to  prevent  the 
rnifVnible  confequencesof  what  would 
follow,  if  his  being  here  were  diico- 
*-ered,  he  relulved  to  communicate 
the  danger  he  was  in;  and  for  fiarof 
a  dilcovei  y,phe  had  difguifed  himfelf, 
being  refolved  to  truit  no  perfon  with 
the  firrtt.  He  then  propofed  that  his 
Majefly  Ihould  immediately  mount 
his  horfes,  and  make  all  the  difpatch 
imaginable  out  of  the  States  terrico- 
rics :  that  he  himfelf  would  return 
home,  and  under  pietence  of  Jick- 
nclV  lie  longer  a-bed  than  ufual;  and 
that  when  he  thought  his  Majelly 
was  fo  far  off  as  to  be  out  of  danger 
to  be  ovei taken,  he  would  go  to  the 
•States  and  acquaint  them,  that  he 
under  flood  his  M:;jclty  wii>  in  town, 
•md  require  his  bting  fei/cd  on  the 
terms  of  the  late  treaty  :  that  he 
knew  they  would  comply,  and  fend 
to  the  place  dire&ed  ;  but  on  finding 


his  Majefly  was  pone  off  fo  far  as  t* 
be  fafc,  he  would  propofe  to  make 
no  further  noife  about  it,  left  it 
mould  difcover  the  treaty,  and  pre- 
vent his  Majefly 's  falling  afterwards 
into  their  hands.  ;  he  King  imme- 
diately followed  his  advice ;  and  he 
returning  home,  every  thing  was  ac- 
ted and  happened  as  he  propofed  and 
foretold.  The  King  having  thus 
efcaped  this  imminent  danger,  moll 
religioufly  performed  what  he  had 
promifed,  never  mentioning  any  part 
of  this  hillory  till  after  his  reitera- 
tion, and  not  then  defiring  to  know 
how  Dowuing's  intelligence  came, 
(which  he  never  difcovcrcd)  though 
he  (the  King)  often  faid  it  was  a 
my  (I  try.  For  no  perfon  knew  of  his 
dt-fign  till  he  was  on  h  or  ft  back ;  and 
that  he  could  not  think  Fleming 
went  and  difcovered  him  to  Down- 
ing :  befide,  hejfo  foon  returned  from 
his  filler,  he  could  not  have  time; 
Downing  having  come  much  about 
the  time  Fleming  returned. 

I  have  heard  this  flory  told  by  fe- 
veral  who  frequenttd  King  Charles*! 
court,  particularly  by  the  Earl  of 
Cromartie ;  who  laid,  the  next  year 
after  the  relloration,  he  with  the 
Duke  of  Rothes  and  feveral  other 
Scots  of  quality,  being  one  night 
with  the  King  over  a  bottle,  they  all 
complained  of  an  impertinent  fpeech 
Downing  had  made  in  parliament 
reflecting  on  the  Scots  nation ;  which 
they  thought  his  Majefly  fhould  re- 
fen  t  fo  as  to  difcard  him  from  court, 
and  withdraw  his  favouis  from  him. 
The  King  replied,  he  did  not  approve 
of  what  he  had  faid,  and  would  re- 
prove him  for  it ;  but  to  go  farther 
he  could  not  well  do,  becaufe  of  this 
ilory,  which  he  repeated  in  the  terns 
here  narrated ;  which  made  fuch  an 
tmpreflion  on  all  prcfent,  that  they 
freely  forgave  what  had  paft,  and 
Rothes  afked  liberty  to  begin  ttr 
health  in  a  bumper. 
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Remarks    en  New   Books. 

Sermons  preached  before  the  Univerjity  of  Oxford  in  the  year  1784,  at  the  Lee* 
ture  founded  by  the  Reverend  John  Bampton,  M.  A,  late  Canon  of  Sa- 
iijbury  ;  £y  Joseph  White,  B.  D.  8vo.  7s. 


THE  lecturer,  in  his  companion 
of  Christianity  and  Mahometa- 
oifm,  conduces  us  through  a  path, 
which,  though  not  abfolutely  new, 
was  never  before  fo  fully  opened,  or 
agreeably  diversified,  and  ftrewed  on 
every  fide  with  fuch  fruits  and  flow- 
ers. The  defign  of  thefe  lectures 
is  fublime,  and  the  execution  is  wor- 
thy of  the  defign.  Of  courfe,  there 
is  imagination,  fentiment,  diction, 
a  perpetual  combination  of  novelty 
and  importance  ;  the  art  of  painting 
facts  and  drawing  characters  ;  much 
knowledge  of  original  books,  and  yet 
more  knowledge  of  men  in  the  ori- 
ginal :  In  a  word,  learning,  fcience, 
tafte,  and  truth,  ftrong  eloquence, 
and  eloquence  llrcng  on  the  right 
fide,  confpire  to  exalt  thefe  fermons 
very  high  indeed  ! — very  high  even 
among  thcfriv  clajjicj  we  have  of  di- 
vinity difcourfts  in  England. 

C.  M% 

Con  si  li  A  ;  or%  Thoughts  upon  fever al 
Subjccli;  fmalltvG*  2S.  6d. 

THESE  "  moral  remarks  upon 
life  at  large,  and  the  conduct 
requifite  to  make  that  life  happy," 
are  comprifed  under  the  heads  of  re* 
ligion,  affection,  and  benevolence, 
conduct  and  converfation;  pleafure 
and  amufement ;  all  which  are  treat- 
ed with  fuch  a  fpirit  of  truth  and  fo* 
heme  ft  %  and  fuch  an  unaffected  piety 
and  benevolence,  as  mult  recommend 
the  work  to  every  ferious  and  confi- 
derate  reader.  G.  M. 


Sonnets  and  other  Poems,  with  a  Ver» 
Jification  of  the  Six  Bards  of  Os- 
sian,  $vo. 

THIS  collection,  which  con  fids 
of  fixtcca  fonncts,  five  odes, 


fomc  tranflationsof  Horace,  &c.  be- 
tides the  fix  bards,  gives  us  a  very  fa- 
vourable idea  of  the  poetical  abilities 
of  this  young  bard  ;  and  (hows,  that 
he  has  drunk  deep  of  the  Pieriau 
fpring  of  the  belt  authors,  Milton 
in  particular:  And  every  reader  of 
tafte,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  of  the 
fame  opinion  when  he  has  pc ruled 
them.  Ar.  R. 

Letters  from  Monf  Racine  the  2?/"- 
der  to  Monf  Racine  his  Son  *wbe/i 
a  Youth  ;  fmall  8w,   28. 

THE  high  reputation  of  M.  Ra- 
cine as  a  dramatic  writer  is  fo 
generally  known,  that  it  muft  give 
(terling  value  to  whatever  has  flowed 
from  his  pen.  The  letters  before  us 
are  genuine.  This  epillolary  inter* 
courfe  with  his  fon  depicts  not  only 
his  knowledge  of  the  world,  but  the 
fentiments  of  a  good  heart  overflowing 
with  paternal  afrVction.        T.  and  C. 

<(„mm 

The  Poetical  Works  ^/"SamuelJohn- 
son,  L,  L.  D.  fmall  8t/af  2s.  6dT 
fc'wedi 

r~pHIS  collection  feems  to  be  au* 
■*■  thentic.  We  (hall  not  comment 
upon  its  merits,  as  we  do  not  think 
poetry  the  Do&or's forte;  though  his 
fatire,  intitled  London,  in  imitation  of 
Juvenal's  third  fatire,  docs  him  credit 
as  a  bard  ;  and  his  Vanity  of  Human 
IVifbes*  fuggeiled  by  the  fame  au- 
thor in  his  tenth  fatire,  would  not 
difgrace  the  pen  of  any  of  our  mo- 
dern poets.  T.  and  C. 


Hiflory  of  the  Public  Revenues  of  the 
Britifh  Empire ',  byJoH*  Sinclair. 
Efq;  +tof  ics.  6d.  board t. 

THIS  work  is  full  of  important 
information.    The  firft  part  be- 
3  S  a.  ^v 
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pins  with  the  mode  made  ufe  of  by 
the  ancient  Britons  for  railing  a  re- 
venue, and  traces  it  under  the  Roman 
and  ^axon  government,  and  under 
the  Houfes  of  Plantagenet,  Lanca- 
fler,  York,  Tudor,  and  Stuart.  The 
fecond  part  treats  of  providing  for  the 
extraordinary  expencc*  of  a  nation, 
of  the  national  debt,  of  the  Heps  hi- 
therto taken  to  reduce  it,  and  of  the 
plans  fuggeiled  for  that  purprfe. 


Ohfrvations  on  the  Manufaflures% 
Trade ,  and  prefnt  State  of  Ire- 
land; by  John  Lord  Sheffield; 
%vo.  7  s. 

THESE  observations  eminently 
diilinguifh  the  noble  author  a- 
mong  the  fupcrior  ranks  of  focicty 
by  the  peculiar  direction  of  conflder- 
S'blc  abilities  and  great  indudry  to 
ohjeds  of  public  utility.  The  re- 
marks made,  and  hints  for  improve- 
ment given,  by  his  Lordlhip,  may 
perhaps  not  be  cordially  viewed  by 
the  manufacturers  of  this  country ; 
but  they  deferve  well  to  be  atten- 
tively confidcrcd  by  thofe  of  Ireland. 
Loni  Sheffield,  with  a  liberality  fu- 
pcrior to  all  narrow  qonfi derations, 
while  he  endeavours  to  (limulate  the 
Irifli  to  profecutc  their  own  interefts, 
blends  thofe  interefts  with  ours,  fo 
as  to  render  them  common  to  bpth 
countries.  M»  R. 


The  Poetical  Works  of  David  Gar? 
rick,  Ej§;  zvt/stfma//&v9.   8s. 

■"PHESE  volumes  contain  the 
-■■  works  of  one  whofc  powers  both 
on  the  ftage  and  in  private  lift  never 
failed  to  afford  the  higheft  degree  oif 
erurtainment.  They  confift  of  the 
poetical  fallizsof  Mr  Garrick's  mufe, 
than  which  there  has  fcarcely  been 
one  more  fprightly,  more  various, 
more  in»  ffenfive,  or  jnore  amufing. 
The  prologues  and  epilogues,  to  the 
pumber  of  no,  are  here  arranged 
phrenological!)- j  and  is  they  turn  on 


the  incidents  of  the  day,  furnifh  no 
imperfect  view  of  the  manners  and 
fafhions  of  the  times  for  near  40 
years.  Prefixed  is  an  account  of  the 
author's  life,  and  two  very  ufeful  and 
apparently  accurate  lilts,  one  of  the 
characters  which  he  performed,  and 
the  other  of  his  dramatic  works.  Mr 
Sheridan's  admirable  monody  is  alio 
fubjoined.  This  collection  has  been 
long  wanted,  and  feeros  to  be  exe- 
cuted with  care  and  attention. 

E.R. 


Poem  j  upon  fever  a  I  Occafions  by  Joh* 
Milton,  with  Notes  by  Thomas 
Warton  ;  &vo.  8s.  boards. 

"JV/f  R  Warton,  in  this  edition,  has 
^•**  raifed  a  durable  monument,  on 
which  his  name  will  appear  with  a 
fplendor  little  inferior  to  Milton's. 
The  text  is  carefully  corrected  in 
numerous  in  fiances  ;  and  the  notes, 
which  are  hiftorical  as  well  as  cri- 
tical and  explanatory,  ferve  greatly 
to  ill  ultra te  the  text  of  the  poet. 
Thofe  on  Lycidas  and  Comus  de- 
ferve  particular  attention  :  and  in- 
deed wherever  he  undertakes'  to  de- 
fend his  author,  his  remarks  are  ex- 
tremely judicious  ;  and  even  where 
they  fail  in  their  object,  they  evioce 
the  commentator's  ingenuity  andad- 
drefs.  As  this  volume  contains  only 
a  part  of  Milton's  ieffer  poems,  we 
indulge  the  hope  that  Mr  Wartoi 
will  extend  his  cares,  if  not  to  the 
whole  of  the  remaining  poems,  at 
leaft  to  Samfon  Agonittes,  and  the 
Paradife  Regained ;  both  of  which 
poflef*  beauties  which  the  world  have 
hitherto  overlooked,  and  which  Mir 
Warton  is  well  qualified  to  point  oat 
and  to  illuftrate.  £.  & 


Hiftcry  and  PrarVew  tfAartfiatimi 
Jjr  Tiberius  Cavallo,  F.R.S* 
8t-9.  6s.  in  boards* 

I N  C  E  aeroftatlon  contfaoa  to 
be  fa/hionable,  an  abftnwft  if  At 
different  voyages,  api  fte 
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ting  the  experiment  with  fuc- 
will  be  generally  intereding: 
avallo  has  rendered  it  alfo  very 
fining.  The  hiflory  of  the  at- 
;a  to  fly,  previous  to  the  firc- 
>n  of  Montgolfier,  is  a  pfeafing 
mance  ;  and  it  will  gratify  the 
r  of  the  French  philosophers,  to 
ive  how  defperate  the  fuccefs 
feemed  to  be.  Mr  Cavallo  and 
Hack  indeed  con  tell,  with  j  li- 
the priority  of  invention  of  air- 
Mis  :  but  the  credit  of  Meffrs 
cs  and  Roberts  is  fcarcely  di- 
tied  by  thefe  claims ;  for  they 
not  to  have  heard  of  the  Ehg- 
cperiment8  on  this  fubject,  and 
led  to  employ  inflammable  air, 
y  from  fufpe&ing  that  Mont* 
r*s  balloon  was  raifed  by  the  af- 
:e  of  a  peculiar  gas  from  the 
ng  draw.  It  would  be  unjuft 
3  fele&  Dr  Black's  very  modeft 
intelligent  letter  to  Dr  James 
> 

"  Dear  Sir, 

The  perfon  who  firft  difcovered 
exa£tne(s  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
tunable  air,  was,  fo  fir  as  I 
',  Mr  Cavendifh  :  I  never  heard 
ly  experiments  made  with  that 
tion  before  his  appeared  in  the 
fophical  Tranfa&ions  for  the 
1 766.  It  had  been  my  con  flan  t 
ice  before,  to  fhow,  every  year, 
lat  manner  it  burns  when  pure 
mmixed  with  air,  and  how  it 
des  when  air  is  mixed  with  it 
e  it  is  fired  ;  but  Mr  Cavendifh 
a  variety  of  fuch  mixtures  by 
and  meafure,  and  defer ibes  in 
ime  paper  the  manner  in  which 
feverally  explode.  As  foon  as 
I^thc  above  paper,  it  occurred  to 
is  an  obvious  confequence  of  Mr 
adifh's  difcovery,  that  if  a  fuf- 
tly  thin  and  light  bladder  were 
with  inflammable  air,  the  blad* 
nd  air  in  it,  would  ncceflarilv 
a  mafs  lighter  than  the  fame  bulk 
nofphcnc  air,  and  which  would 


rife  in  it.  This  I  mentioned  to  foma 
of  my  friends ;  and  in  my  lectures, 
the  next  time  1  had  occafion  to  fpeak 
of  inflammable  air,  which  was  ei- 
ther in  the  year  1767  or  1768 ;  and, 
as  I  thought  it  would  be  an  amufing 
experiment  for  the  rtudents,  I  ap- 
plied to  Dr  Monro's  Difiector,  to 
prepare  for  me  the  allantois  of  a  calf. 
The  allantois  was  prepared;  but  not 
until  after  fome  time  had  palled,  and 
when  I  was  engaged  with  another 
part  of  my  courfe,  and  did  not  choofe 
to  interrupt  the  bufinefs  then  going 
on :  fo  I  dropped  the  experiment 
for  that  year,  and  in  the  fubfequent 
years  I  only  mentioned  the  thing  as 
an  obvious  and  felf- evident  confe- 
quence of  Mr  Cavendifh's  difcovery; 
but  finding  generally  fome  difficulty 
in  providing  an  allantois  at  the  pro- 
per time,  1  never  made  the  experi- 
ment, which  I  confidered  as  merely 
amufing.  About  two  months  ago  I 
was  informed,  by  a  gentleman  in  the 
fouth  of  Ireland,  that  he  had  tried 
it,  and  that  it  fuccetds  perfectly 
well." 

The  practice  of  aeroflation  is  ex- 
plained with  great  perfpicuity  and 
exa&nefs.  The  problems  are  not 
indeed  demonflrated,  but  their  foun- 
dation is  evident :  we  would,  how- 
ever, recommend  a  previous  trial  of 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  air  pro- 
duced in  the  particular  operation  ; 
fince,  in  different  experiments,  there 
feems#to  be  fome*  variety  in  this  rc- 
fpea. 

Mr  Cavallo  adds  little  to  the 
means  of  directing  balloons,  or  to 
the  ufes  which  we  may  derive  from 
them. 

But,  on  the  whole,  this  feems  a 
very  rational  and  entertainining  per- 
formance :  If  ae'roftation  is  likely  to 
be  advantageous,  we  fhall  join  in  the 
author's  wifh,  <  That  the  learned  and 
encouragers  of  ufeful  knowledge  may 
unanimoufly  concur  in  endeavouring 

to  promote  it/   . 

Litter 
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Letters  to  a  ITwn*  Xolleman.  uteri  But  would  not  this  be  to  rob  the 

Various   Suljefis*   particularly   en  crown  of  one  of  its  bright  eft  jrwcls? 

Government  and  Crcil  Liberty;  St?.  En.  M. 
63.  bound. 


IF  the  doctrines  of  Dr  Price,  as 
laid  down  by  him  in  his  observa- 
tions on  Civil  Liberty,  and  other  trea- 
ties, continue  to  exert  any  influence 
on  the  minds  of  the  people,  it  will 
doubtlcfs  be  admitted  by  all  thoic 
who  entertain  different  political  icn- 
timents,  that  every  thing  which  can 
refill  their  tendency  mould  be  called 
into  operation.  In  this  view  of  the 
fubject,  we  mud  own  that  we  know 
not  any  antidote  more  lively  to  prove 
efficacious  than  the  letters  before  us. 
They  difc«vcr  acute  difcrrnment, 
clofc  invciiigation,  ai.d  found  and 
difpaflionatc  argument  We  think, 
however,  that  he  inclines  too  much 
to  an  extinction  of  that  jealnufy  of 
the  crown,  which,  though  liable  to 
abufe  in  a  limiced  monarchy,  is  ne- 
vcrthclefs  a  falutary  principle. 

C.R. 


The  Life  tf  Thomas  Cranmir, 
Archbijhsp  of  Canterbury  ;  by  \V. 
Gilpin,  M .  A.  8w,  3  s.  6d- 
boarJs. 

"IT7"  E  have  per u fed  this  volume 
*  V  wjtn  much  fatisfaction  as  well 
a?  entertainment.  The  ftyl-  is  plea- 
fing  ;  the  materials  aie  judicioufly 
collected,  and  well  arranged.  Vhz 
works  of  St:  ype,  as  alfo  Fox's  A  Sis 
ami  M^.ums.'itsy  have  afforded  great 
aflhtance.  In  fine,  Mr  Gilpin  will 
certainly  be  cflecmcd  by  every  rea- 
der for  the  candour,  the  impartiality, 
and  the  love  of  truth  and  liberty 
which  he  diffovers  throughout  th  = 
whole  of  this  performance  ;  u:  i 
which  he  had  formerly  mnnifeiled  v.\ 
the  lives  of  Latimer,  WyclifFi:,  ari 
other  firll  reformers.  L.  M. 


Thoughts  on  Executive  Jt*flice  with 
refpeH  to  our  Criminal  Laivs;  1  zmo9 
25.  6d. 

THE  amazing  increafe  of  thieves 
and  robbers,  is  by  the  author  of 
this  pamphlet,  attributed  to  what  he 
terms  a  miilakcn  lenity  in  thejudges. 
The  circumilancc  he  all'.idc3  to,  is 
that  almoll  general  practice  of  the 
judges  on  the  circuits  of  reprieving 
the  greater  part  of  the  convicts  before 
they  leave  the  town.  This,  he 
thinks,  gives  great  encouragement  to 
vice,  and  brings  numbers  to  the  gal- 
lows, who  would  other  wife  have  e- 
fcaped  it.  The  uncertainty  of  the 
punifhment  is  often  the  chief  induce- 
ment to  the  commifQon  of  the  crime; 
and  therefore  he  gives  it  as  his  opi- 
nion, that  execution  mould  invari- 
ably and  indifcrirainately  follow  con- 
viction. 


Remarks  upon   the  Landed  and  C:*> 

rnercial  Policy   cf  England*  Jhn 

the  Invqfion  cf  the  Romans   r?  tht 

AtCtJfion  ofjfatnes  I.    2   vols,  6s- 

Jiiued. 

THESE  remarks  may  be  confs- 
dcrcd  as  a  general  hiftory  of  the 
agriculture  and  commerce  of  Eng- 
land to  the  beginning*  of  the  17th 
century.  The  fubject,  fcparately 
viewed,  affords  no  brilliant  incidents 
which  can  prove  interfiling  to  curio- 
fity;  but  it  places  in  a  clear  light  the 
neceflary  connection  between  thefc 
ufeful  arts,  and  that  ftate  of  public 
freedom  in  which  alone  they  ever  can 
flourifh  in  any  extraordinary  degree. 
Mod  of  the  obfer  vat  ions  contained  in 
this  production  are  to  be  found  in  Dr 
Henry's  Hi  ft or  y  of  Great  Britain* 
and  other  works  \  but  they  have  the 
advantage  of  being  connected^  by  the 
author  of  the  Remarks  in  aa  uniattr: 
rupted  detail.  "  • 
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'«/f  Journal,  kept  in  a  Journey  from 
Bajfora  to  Bagdad ;  over  the  Little 
Defart  to  Aleppo,  Cyprus >  Rhodes, 
Zante%  Corfu  ;  and  Otranto  in  /- 
taly<,  8f0,  38. 

THE  journey  which  forms  the 
fubjcCl  of  this  narrative  is  now 
not  unfrequcntly  performed  by  paf- 
fengers  from  the  Eaft-  Indies ;  and  as 
the  rout  is  far  from  being  yet  well 
known  to  Britifh  travellers,  a  faith- 
ful detail  of  it  may  to  fuch  prove 
particularly  ferviceable.  The  extor- 
tion pra&ifed  by  the  governors  and 
other  civil  officers,  with  the  treach- 
ery of  linguifts  and  interpreters,  con- 
ititute  the  chief  incidents  of  the  jour- 
ney. In  the  preface  we  find  the 
following  remarkable  anecdote. 
•  «  The  celebrated  Aaron  Hill, 
when  in  Egypt,  had  the  curiofity  to 
examine  a  catacomb  ;  he  was  accom- 
panied in  his  expedition  by  two  other 
gentlemen,  and  conducted  by  a  guide 
(one  of  the  natives  of  the  country). 
"They  at  length  arrived  at  the  fpot ; 
and  without  taking  notice  of  fome 
fellows  who  were  fauntering  about 
the  place,  they  defcended  by  ropes 
into  the  vault.  No  fooncr  were  they 
let  down,  than  they  were  prefented 
with  a  fpc&acle  which  llruck  them 
with  terror:  two  gentlemen,  appa- 
rently ftarved  to  death,  lay  before 
them.  One  of  thefe  unhappy  vic- 
tims had  a  tablet  in  his  hand,  on 
which  was  written  in  pathetic  lan- 
guage the  (lory  of  their  lamentable 
fate.    It  feems  they  were  brothers  of 


rank  and  family  in  Venice ;  and  ha- 
ving, in  the  courfe  of  their  travels, 
intrufted  themfelves  with  one  of  the 
natives,  for  the  purpofe  of  vifiting 
the  infide  of  the  catacomb,  the  per- 
fidious villain  had  left  them  there  to 
perifh.  The  danger  to  which  Mr 
Hill  and  his  friends  were  expofed 
inftantly  alarmed  them;  they  had 
fcarce  read  the  (hocking  talc,  when 
looking  up,  they  beheld  their  inhu- 
man guide,  affifted  by  two  others 
whom  they  had  feen  near  the  fpot, 
doling  the  entrance  into  the  vault. 
They  were  now  reduced  to  the  utmofl 
diftrefs ;  however,  they  drew  their 
fwords,  and  were  determined  to  make 
fome  defperate  effort  to  rffcue  them- 
felves from  a  fcene  fo  truly  dreadful. 
With  this  refolution  they  were  gro- 
ping about  at  random  iu  the  dark, 
when  they  were  ftartled  at  the  groans 
of  fome  one  feemingly  in  the  agonies 
of  death :  they  attended  to  the  dif- 
mal  found  ;  and  at  length,  by  means 
of  a  glimmering  light  from  the  top 
of  the  catacomb,  they  faw  a  man  jult 
murdered  ;  and  a  little  beyond  they 
discovered  his  inhuman  murderers  fly- 
ing with  the  utmoft  precipitation* 
They  purfued  them  immediately;  and 
though  they  were  not  able  to  come 
up  with  them,  they,  however,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  reach  the  open- 
ing through  which  thefe  wretches 
efcaped  out  of  the  cavern,  before 
they  had  time  to  roll  the  done  on  the 
top  of  iu  Thus  Mr  Hill  and  his 
friends  were  by  a  miracle  faved*' 


Singular  Anecdote.     Tranjlatedfrom  the  French  #. 

Y  Lord  Stair sy  one  of  the  firft    vous  with  him  near  Somerfet  Houfe, 
noblemen  in  England,  received     where  a  perfon  would  wait  for  him 
a  card  one  day,  appointing  a  rendez-     towards  evening.     My  Lord,   who 


M 


was 


•  The  editor  has  inferted  this  anecdote  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  great  liberties  which,  in  our 
age,  are  taken  with  hiftory. 

It  is  truly  remarked,  that  Field  Marfhall  Stair,  the  perfon  called  Milord  Stain,  wm 
poucfled  of  lingular  intrepidity ;  but  as  far  the  reft  of  die  talc,  what  follows  will  enable  the 
reader  to  form  a  judgment  of  iu 

v   -SMHs* 
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naturally  brave  and  intrepid,  did  not 
hefitate  a  moment;  the  only  precau- 
tion he  took  was  to  arm  himfelf  with 
a  fword  and  a  pair  of  piftola.  He 
accordingly  at  the  place  appointed 
met  a  perfon  ;  who,  without  fp caking 
m  word,  made  a  fign  for  him  t<»  follow 
him.  After  having  walked  an  hour, 
he  found  himfelf  in  a  very  unfre- 
quented ftreet,  and  was  led  to  the 
door  of  a  mean  wretched  looking 
houfe.  His  guide  opened  the  door; 
and,  pointing  to  the  itair-cafc,  Walk 
up,  my  Lord,  faid  he  ;  and  immediate 
ly  (hut  the  door  behind  him.  He  en- 
tered a  room  furnifhed  after  the  fa- 
fhion  of  William  the  Conqueror's  time, 
in  the  mi7ft  of  which  hung  a  dim 
lamp,  whofe  pale  gleams  feemed  to 
light  a  charnel- houfe.  "  Approach," 
faid  one  with  a  feeble  voice  which 
came  from  the  bed.  My  Lord  took 
the  lamp,  opened  the  curtain,  and 
flood  ailon ifiied  at  the  fight  of  an 
old  man  with  a  pale  vifage,  and  who 
feemed  withered  to  a  fkeleton.  This 
old  man,  after  having  exprefTed  his 
joy  at  feeing  him,  put  a  caflcet  into 
his  hand,  containing  papers  of  great 
importance,  regarding  his  family - 
eftate.  Thefe  papers  confided  of 
three  different  bonds  in  favour  of  his 
family,  of  which  he  was  before  ig- 
norant. In  vain  did  my  Lord  beg 
to  know  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
for  this  fervice  ;  the  old  man  was 
obftinate  in  concealing  his  name. 

He  was  preparing  next  day  to  re- 
turn to  his  benefactor,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  fcaled  with  his  own 


arms,  and  figned,  Sir  George  Stairs! 
Thifc  old  man  was  his  great -grandfa- 
ther,   his  (lory  is  fhortly  this:  Ha* 
ving  loft  his  father  and  mother  fooa 
after  his  birth,  he  had  been  brought 
up  by  an  aunt.     This  aunt,  formerly 
maid  of  honour  to  the  Queen,  mo- 
ther to  Charles  /.  had  been  abufed* 
and  then  abandoned  by  that  prince. 
The    fubje&t    of    the     unfortunate 
Charles  having  revolted  againft  him, 
Sir  George  was  preparing   to  enter 
into  the  fervice  of  his  fovereign,  whet 
his  good  aunt    told  him   her  ftoty. 
The  young  Stairs,  whofe   indigna- 
tion was  roufed  at  the  recital,  furore 
that  Charles  mould  fall  by  no  hand 
but  his.     "  I  cannot  now  tell  you, 
my    Lord,   by  what  means,  means 
fought  with  equal  eagernefs,  and  at- 
tended with  equal  danger,  my  rage 
againil  this  prince,  which,  from  that 
fatal  moment,  continued  equally  re- 
lentlefs,  at  lad  completed  my  veo* 
geance,  and  fulfilled  my   execrable 
oath  ;  nor  can  1  now  inform  you  of 
thofe  events  which  the  re morfe  follow- 
ing upon  my  crime  have   produced. 
All  thefe  details,  in  the  condition  yon 
faw  me,  are  now  too  painful  for  re- 
collection.     It   is  enough   for  you 
to  know,  that  you  may  abhor  me  at 
much  as  I  abhor  myfelf,  that  the 
man  who  cut  off  the  head'  of  Charles 
the  Firflf    who  appeared    upon  the 
fcaflbld   in  a  mailc,    wag    no  other 
than your   unworthy,  your  cri- 
minal great-grandfather,  Sir  Gmf 
Stairs.'9 

Anecdslt 


Field  Marfh.il  St.ur  tuccecded  to  the  title  on  the  Heath  of  his  father  in  1706-7.  So  that 
this  interview  \v  \\\  his  great-grandfather  [bifajeul]  muft  he  Ukl  after  thai  lime. 

The  fjtber  of  his  great  grandfather  died  in  1586;  lo  that  in  1707  bis  great  grandfattaf 
mull,  at  lead,  hive  been  one  but.  Jit  a  and  twenty  years  old. 

He  is  faid,  in  the  ftory,  to  h.ivc  heen  "  the  r*'.,?  Stairs,"  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  ci- 
vil wars  in  the  reign  oi  Charles  I.  It  is  impofliblc  that  be  could  have  been  left  than  |$or M 
mi  that  time. 

Hit  ion,  grandfather  of  the  Field  Marflul,  was  married  in  a  year  or  two  after. 

It  appears,  on  rccotd,  thai  the  grandfather  of  the  Field  Martha!  had  at  thai  las*  *• 
defi  gnat  ion  of  Laird  of  StJtr. 

The  name  of  the  great* grandfather  was  not  Sir  George  Stain,  bat  T— U 

Inrtead  of  being  alive  in  1 707,  he  died  in  ifef.     So  that  be  WSJ  Mai  KJ 
fierg  yean  octoic  i&A  celebrated  interview. 
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itntcdote  of  the  late  Dr  FlaMstead. 

HE  was  many  years  Aftronomer 
Royal  at  Greenwich  Obferva- 
toiy  ;  a  humourid,  and  of  warm  paf- 
iion*.     Perfons  of  his  profeffion  are 
often  fuppofed  by  the  common  peo- 
ple to  be  capable  of  foretelling  e- 
vents.     In    this  perfuafion,   a   poor 
walherwoman  at  Greenwich,  who  had 
been  robbed  at  night  of  a  parcel  of 
linnen  to  her  almoil  ruin  if  forced  to 
pay  for  it,  came  to  him,  and  with 
great  anxiety  camefily  requcded  him 
to  ufe  his  art,  to  let  her  know  where 
her  things  were,  and  who  robbed  her. 
The  Do&or  happened  to  be  in  the 
humour  to  joke  ;  he  bid  her  (lay,  lie 
would  fee  what  he  could  do  ;  per* 
haps  he  might  let  her  know  where 
fhe  might  find  them,  but  who  the 
perfons  were  he  would   not  under- 
take ;  as  (he  could  have  no  pofitive 
proof  to  convict  them,  it  would  be 
ufelefs.     He  then  fct  about  drawing 
of  circles,    fquares,    &c.   to   amufc 
her  ;  and  after  fome  time,  told  her, 
if  (he   would   go  into  a  particular 
Held,  that  in  fuch  a  part  of  it,  in  a 
dry  ditch,  (he  would  find  them  all 
bundled  up  in  a  flieet.     The  woman 
went  and  found  them ;    came  with 
great  hade   and  joy  to  thank  the 
Doctor,  and  offered  him  half-a-crown 
as  a   token  of  gratitude,   being  as 
much    as   fhe   could    afford.      The 
Do&or,  furprifed  himfelf,  told  her, 
"  Good  woman,  I  am  heartily  gla4 
you  have  found  your  linen ;  but  1  af- 
fure  you  I  knew  nothing  of  it,  and 
intended  only  to  joke  with  you,  and 
then  to  have  read  you  a  le&ure  on 
the  folly  of  applying  to  any  perfon 
to  know  events   not  in  the  human 
power  to  tell ;  but  I  fee  the  d-v-lhas 
a  mind  I  mould  deal  with  him  ;  I  am 
determined  I  will  not :  fo  never  come, 
or  fend  any  one,  to  me  any  more,  on 
fuch  occafions ;  for  1  never  will  at- 
tempt, fuch  an  affair  again  whilft  I 
live."    This  ftory  Dr  Hamftcad  told 
Vol.  I.  N°  6. 


the  late  reverend  and  learned  Mr 
Whillon*  his  intimate  friend,  from 
whom  1  have  more  than  once  heard  *t. 


An  injlance  of  Human  Credulity » 

DUring  the  feafon  of  miracle* 
worked  by  Bridget  Bollock  of 
Chefhire,  who  healed  all  difeafes  by 
prayer,  faith,  and  an  embrocation  of 
fading  fpittles,  multitudes  reforted  to 
her  from  all  parts,  and  kept  her  fall- 
val  glands  in  full  employ*  Sir  John 
Pryce,  with  a  high  fpirit  of  enthh- 
fiafm,  wrote  to  this  wonderful  wo- 
man to  make  him  a  vifit  at  Newton- 
Hall,  in  order  to  reftore  to  him  his 
third  and  favourite  wife.  His  letter 
will  bell  tell  the  foundation  on  which 
he  built  his  flrange  hope,  and  very 
uncommon  re  que  (I. 

Eurydka  oro  prcperata  rctcxite  fit** 

Purport  of  Sir  John  Pryce's  Letter 
to  Mrs  Bridget  Bostock. 

"  Madam, 
44  Having  received  information 
by  repeated  advices,  both  public  and 
private,  that  you  have  of  late  per- 
formed many  wonderful  cures,  even 
where  the  beft  phylicians  have  failed; 
and  that  the  means  ufed  appear  to  be 
very  inadequate  to  the  effe&s  pro- 
duced ;  I  cannot  but  look  upo'i  you 
as  an  extraordinary  and  highly- fa- 
voured perfon.  And  why  may  not  the 
fame  moll  merciful  God,  who  enables 
you  to  reflore  fight  to  the  blind, 
hearing  to  the  deaf,  and  flrength  to> 
the  lame,  alfo  enable  you  to  raifc  the 
dead  to  life  ?  Now,  having  lately  loft 
a  wife,  whom  I  mod  tenderly  loved, 
my  children  an  excellent  ftepmother, 
and  our  acquaintances  a  very  dear 
and  valuable  friend,  you  will  lay  ua 
all  under  the  highed  obligations: 
and  I  earneilly  intreat  you  for  God 
Almighty's  fake,  that  you  will  put 
up  your  petitions  to  the  throne  of. 
grace  on  our  behalf,  that  the  dc- 

3'T  ceiled 


impious,  tyrant: 


the  feventh   heaven,   Scludad  riiyncd    in 
Yemen,  with    abiblute    power,  which    he 

ravagant,  and  an 

,  _  a  monitor  rather 

an,  and  he  had  the  ambition  of  be- 
ing a  god.  If  he  had  wi  Died  to  be  fo  only  in 
hii  court,  they  fay  the  courtier*  of  llicfe 
time*  would  lure  adored  without  fcruple, 
himself,  hi*  monkey,  aod  his  parroquct :  but 
Schedad  was  detirou)  thai  all  hit  fubjcdi 
mould  reeognire  his  pretended  divinity,  and 
that  they  ferioully  and  in  good  faith  (huuld 

To  tucrgrd  in  thu  project,  he  conceited 
ti  fcheme,  which  to  him  appeared  infallible. 
He  made  a  circular  wall  of  prodigious 
height  and  extent  be  built  in  the  mod  beau- 
tiful fpat  of  Yemen.  This  wait  was  bor- 
dered on  the  infide  with  a  forcil  of  pine 
tree*,  which  ferved  as  a  belt  or  crown  to  the 
greaielt  and  mod  magnificent  garden  one 
can  poQibly  imagine.  There  were  meadows 
adorned  with  all  the  fiowera  of  the  fpring, 
and  orchards  which  protrif.-.i  all  the  riches 
or  autumn;.  There  were  rivulets  which  gli- 
ded in  filence  over  golden  land* ;  or  which, 
niihing  rapidly  over  a  bed  of  pearls,  nthed 
their  murmurs  with  the  warbling  of  the 
hirda.  On  one  fide,  a  perfon  might  admire 
Eimfelf  in  a  final!  lake,  where  fiih  of  all 
kinds  and  colonrs  were  fporting  :  On  the 
■  •      .  -«_JXiS  ddiehwa 
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the  new  (tints.  He  conducted  them 
great  folemnity  to  the  palace  of  Iram, 
i  he  left  them,  defiling  them  to  enjoy 
ice  the  happinefs  he  had  prepared  for 
,  which  his  frequent  vifits  Ihould  ren- 
tore  perfect.  He  himfelf  in  going  out 
he  gate  of  the  (acred  inclofiire,  with 
ler  to  the  foldiers  who  guarded  it  with- 
>  kill  without  mercy  all  the  profane 
hould  dare  to  approach  it. 
the  mean  time,  the  bleffed  gave  them- 
up  without,  referve  to  the  rapture  into 
i  the  view  alone  of  their  new  habitation 
hrown  them.  For  the  firft  time  in 
life  they  admired,  nay  almoft  loved, 
Tint  of  Yemen.  They  even  believed, 
*  had  been  prefent,  that  the  author  of 
ny  delights  could  be  only  a  god.  But 
Faith  was  of  no  longer  duration  than 
bappinefs,  which  was  indeed  extremely 

Pleafures,  varied  in  appearance,  but 
i  ttt  bottom  were  eternally  the  fame ; 
res  cafy  to  be  procured,  conftant,  and 
derate;  foon  became  infipid  employ- 
or  hateful  drudgery.  By  being  obli- 
d  enjoy  them,  they  had  no  longer  re- 
r  them ;  they  perceived,  on  the  other 
that  difguft  and  difquiet  paid  little  re- 
to  the  paradife  of  Schedad,  and  that 
is  without  intermiffion  paid  (till  lefs. 
aras  not  all.  The  bleffed  had  been  a 
itquainted  in  the  world,  and  did  not 
ich  other :  but  on  feeing  one  another 
:,  they  became  better  acquainted,  and 
illy  detefted  each  other.  From  that 
no  more  fociety,  no  more  converfa- 
Shut  up  in  their  apartments,  or  dif. 
1  dver  the  terranes  of  the  palace,  they 
I  with  forrow  on  the  delicious  gardens 

furrounded  them :  they  only  few 
the  verdure  of  their  prifon.  Their 
vere  more  willingly  fixed  on  the  Red 
nd  on  a  chain  ot  mountains  they  pcr- 
.  at  a  diftance.  What  would  they  not 
riven  to  wander  at  liberty  through 
Frightful  rocks,  or  to  fail  on  that  lea, 
lited  by  foAmairy  lhipwrecks. 
hit  fituation  were  the  bleffed  when  the 
f  Yemen  honoured  them  with  his  firft 
He  came  to  add  the  fupreme  good  of 


his  prdence  to  the  pleafurei  with  which  he 
believed  them  enchanted.  But  who  can  fi- 
gure his  furprife  and  indignation  when  he 
law  forrow  painted  on  every  countenance  : 
and  when  in  place  of  hymns  and  fongs,  he 
heard  only  complaints  and  murmurs!  He 
diffembled,  however,  and  contained  himfelf 
as  much  as  pofiible :  he  joined  eareffes  to  re- 
proaches ;  and  by  threatening  and  cajolling 
his  faints,  he  made  them  promife  that  they 
would  endeavour  to  accuftom  themfelves  to 
paradife,  and  to  enjoy  their  good  fortune 
with  patience.  But  this  extorted  promife 
hardly  removed  his  fears.  He  trufted  more 
to  an  order  he  left  with  the  guards  of  the 
outer  wall ;  which  was  to  put  to  death  no 
longer  the  profane,  hut  the  faints  themfelves 
if  they  attempted  to  fcale  the  wall. 

in  fpite  of  all  thefe  precautions,  Schedad 
returned  to  his  capital  with  the  moft  lively 
inquietude,  which  was  but  too  well  founded. 
He  no  longer  flattered  himfelf;  he  faw  that 
his  paradife  and  his  divinity  would  tumble 
together  into  fuch  difcredit  as  never  mora 
to  raife  themfelves.  To  parry  this  fatal 
(Irokc,  he  had  recourfe  to  the  only  expe- 
dient which  remained.  He  proclaimed,  by  a 
fecond  edicl,  that  feeing  the  ingratitue  of  his 
people,  "and  their  little  eagernefs  to  deferve 
paradife,  he  was  about  to  create  a  hell, 
where  unbelievers  and  impious  perfons 
(hould  no  longer  mock  him.  As  it  is  more 
eafy  to  torment  men  than  to  make  them 
happy,  the  new  project  would  probably  have 
fuccceded  better  than  the  other :  but  they 
did  not  leave  Schedad  time  to  execute  it. 
That  cruel  extravagance  alarmed  people  of 
all  ranks,  and  exhaufled  their  patience.  The 
tyrant  was  dethroned;  and  they  deliberated 
a  long  time  on  the  puniihment  they  (hould 
inflict.  At  lad ,  they  could  think  of  none 
more  proper  than  to  (hut  him  up  in  the 
garden  of.  Iram  with  the  vile  wretches  with 
whom  he  had  peopled  it,  and  to  (hut  the 
gate  of  that  infernal  paradife.  There,  torn 
with  remorfe,  and  overwhelmed  with  af- 
fronts, the  god  of  Yemen  ought  to  be  con- 
vinced, that  there  is  a  fupreme  God,  who 
confounds  the  projects  of  impiety ;  and  who 
has  only  promifed  happuiefs  to  virtue. 


o 


Y. 


fir  Bu  MjcjistVs  Bit  to-Day, 
June  4.  1785. 
I. 
A  MID  the  thunder  of  the  war, 
LJL  True  Glory  guides  do  echoing  or; 
tar  bids  the  fword  her  bays  bequeath, 
for  faint  with  blood  her  bnghtcft 
Wfcitlis 


Ko  plumed  hoft  her  tranquil  triumphs 


own 


Nor  fpoils  of  murder'd  multitudes  (he 

brings. 
To  fwcll  the  (bte  of  her  cUftinguiuYd 

Wo** 
And  desk  tat  Obtifcb,<&x*suu 

*T  it 
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On  that  fair  throne,  to  Britain  dear, 
With  the  flowering  olive  twin'd. 
High  fhe  hangs  the  hero's  fpcar; 
And  there,  with  all  die  palms  of  pi  ace 
comhiu'd, 
Her  unpolluted  hands  the  milder  trophy 
n-ar. 
To  kings  lilc  thefe,  her  genuine  thi  me, 
The  Mufe  a  blanulcis  homage  pavs; 
To  GKORC;i:,  of  kings  like  thefe  fa- 
preme, 
She  wifiies  honour'd  length  of  days, 
Nor  proilitutcs  the  t-i'iute  oi  her  lays. 

H. 
"Trs  his  to  hid  ncgli&eu  genius  glow, 
-And  teach  the  regal  bounty  how  to  flow. 
His  tutelary  icepter's  fway 
The  vindicat-d  Arrs  obey. 

And  hail  their  patron  King  : 
'Ti?  hi.s,  to  judgment's  lte.idy  line 
Their  flights  fantaftic  to  confine, 

And  yet  expand  their  wing  : 
The  fleeting  forms  of  f.'fhion  to  rcftrain, 
Aud  bind  capricious  Taftc  in  Truth's  eter- 
nal chain. 
Sculpture,  licentious  now  no  mor?, 
From  Greece  her  great  example  takes, 
With   Nature's    warmth   the   marble 

wakes, 
And  fnvrns  the  toys  of  modern  lore : 
In  native  beauty,  limply  plann'd, 
Corinth,  thy  tufted  fhafts  afraid; 
The  Graces  guide  the  painter's  hand 
His  magic  mimicry  to  blend. 

III. 
While  fuch  the  gifts  his  reign  bellows, 

Amid  the  proud  difpUy, 
Thofe   gems   around   the    throne  he 
throws 
That  flied  a  fofter  ray  : 
While  from  the  fummmits  of  fublime  re- 
nown 
II«  wifts  his  favour's  univcrfal  gale, 

With   thofe  fweet    flowers  he  binds  a 

crown 
That  bloom  in  Virtue's  humble  vale : 
With  rich  munificence,  the  nuptial  tyc 
Unbroken  he  combines  :— 
Confpicuous  in  a  pat  ion's  eye, 
Tht  facred  pattern  (hir.c; ! 
Fair  Science  to  reform,  reward,  and  raifc, 
To  fpread  the  luihe  of  domcltic  praife ; 
To  foftc-r  Emulation's  holy  flame, 
To  build  Society's  majeftic  frame; 

Mankind  to  poljfli  and  to  teach, 

Be  this  the  monarch's  aim ; 
Above  Ambition's  giant  reach 
The  monarch's  weed  to  claim. 


King  Stephen  and  bh  Courtier  #. 

A  VAUNT!  yc  vile  diflcyal  throng, 
Who  think  a  monarch  may  do  wrongs 
I'll  provr  in  cv^ry  rebel's  fpit»% 
F.v'n  all  he  touches  nmil  do  ri^ht. 

King  Sf-f/irm  tras  a  worthy  Pter9 
1I> t  hrrc'-'-r  i',J}  him  l;?f/'-ti-srv7rrt% 

Tn  which;',  watiii  tiiii  King  did  wear, 
AH  in  a  fob  of  fultiin  brown. 

"  Hcav'ns!"  eric.  Dean  Mills,  in  fage  a* 
maze, 
"  A  watch,  and  worn  in  Stephen's  day?! 
"  Thii  anecdote  we  do  not  read 
"  In  Baker,  Kolingfliead,  or  Speed- 

"   Watches  ivhinfirjl  invmLJ — feck  Vm 
u  In  Brother  Trufler**  f.i&  m^um. 
"  —See  here— -Jirfi  brought  in  England— -cv'a 
"  So  late  as  fifteen  ninety-feven. 

"  —Now  Stephen  reign'd" 

I  care  not  when. 

Doctor,  you  interrupt  my  pen. 
'Tis  rude  to  flop  a  (launch  old  Tory 
Thus  at  the  outfet  of  his  ft  or}- : 
If  other  folks  me  tripping  catch 
About  King  Stephen  and  his  watch, 
You  prudently  mould  wink,  I  ween ; 
You — a  grave  churchman,  nay  a  Dean ! 

With  watch  in  fob,  as  firft  I  Cud, 
King  Stephen  ft  rutted  o*er  the  mead, 
And  met  a  Courtier  Aim,  yet  fleck, 
With  foretop  high,  and  fm  irking  cheek, 
Supple  his  loins,  his  hamitrings  weak;     ., 
Who  crouch'd,  and  ftretch'd  his  beak  be- 
fore, 
Jake  goofc  approaching  a  barn-door. 
"  Hold  up  thy  head,"  King  Stephen  cryM, 
"  And  walk  a  while  at  our  left  nde. 
"  Sir  Courtier !  of  our  courtly  train 
"  We  hold  thee  the  mod  gallant  fwain; 
"  Nor  is  there  any  fouire  we  know 
"  Who  fpeaks  fo  fmooth,  or  bows  (b  low; 
"  Whether  from  nature,  or  from  art, 
**  Yet  fure  wc  are  thou  top'ft  thy  part. 
«*  Here  take  this  watch,  we've  fct  it  fo, 
,c  To  tell  thee  when  to  come  and  go, 
"  To  fetch  and  carry  as  wc  pleafe ;" 
He  bow'd,  then  took  it  on  his  knee*. 

Some  fix  months  after  (feene  the  fame), 
With  cap  in  hand  our  Courtier  came 
To  meet  King  Stephen  in  his  walk; 
When,  as  fit  prelude  to  more  talk, 
The  King  faid,  «  Courtier, what '»  o'clockr 
The  Courtier,  in  his  true-blue  frock, 
Making  a  moil  obfequious  Aide, 
Frqduc'd  hj$  watch  with  humble  pride 

^Ani, 


*  King  Stephen  prefented  a  watch  to  one  of  his  courtiers  ycleped  Smelt,  and  conddcewtf 
to  regulate  it  with  his  own  royal  hands.  Smelt  being  in  a  pmnifcuona  compnar  mqWT  m» 
made  after  the  hour  oi  the  day.    Watches  were  drawn  out ;  when  the  — w 

marked,  and  conufted,as  ufual,  in  the  variation  of  fome  minutes, fnm  ope. n^sn  % 

The  royal  watch  atone  wa*\*(ac«iYit  ^txw^wW  ipd  a  half,  tad  w#ft  efea£*ntffy 
reprobated  as  heretical.  Stnete , \vwera ,  is&fc& tax^"*** \v&\^u^ -^g^^Xt^ 
ing  regulated  Ly  uifaU&k  lo^aitv,  &c%  &*,  ^      ^r^ 
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And,'  in  a  foft  and  fiftcn  tone, 

Cry'd,  "  Sire !  'tis  half  an  hour  pail  one." 

"  Pad  one!  odds  body/*  faid  the  King, 
**  Look  at  the  fun,  'tis  no  fuch  thing; 
"  He  is  not  near  hit  noon-tide  height, 
*«  Befhrcw  me  'tis  not  much  pall  eight/' 

"  My  Liege,**  replied  the  dainty  creature, 
"  1  red  upon  my  regulator : 

This  bed  of  watches,  bell  of  things, 

Giv'n  by  the  very  bed  of  Kings, 

Is  ever  prefent  to  my  view ; 
"  The  fun  may  err,  it  mud  be  true. 
««  O  ne'er  (hall  my  difloyal  eyes 
•'  Truil  yon  vague  time-piece  of  the  ikies, 
'*  That  fun — I  thank  him  for  his  light, 
"  It  (hows  me  this  more  fplendid  fight, 
"  This  pledge  of  your  refulgent  favour ; 
*'  But  let  not  the  vain  thing  endeavour 
€*  To  Ihine  the  ruler  of  my  time  : 
"  No,  gracious  Sire,  both  eve  and  prime, 
"  Your  gift  ihall  regulate  my  motions, 
«*  My  meals,  fecrctions,  nay  devotions. 
"  And  may  you,  Sire !  (which  Heav'n  for* 

fend) 
"  With  one  dread  frown  my  being  end, 
•*  If  e'er  my  faith  fo  far  mould  faulter, 
"  As  dare  the  watch  you  fct  to  alter! 
"  Which,  like  its  donor,  day  and  night, 
"  Still  tick-tacks  obdinately  right; 
"  Whofe  every  wheel  difdains  to  run 
««  Directed  by  yon  factious  fun, 
"  And  goes,  my  Sov'reign,  I  allure  ye, 
«'  As  well  defaSo  as  dejure" 

King  Stephen  fmil'd,  and  gracious  cry'd, 
"  Troth  thou  had  taken  the  right  fide; 
««  The  fun's  a  Whig ;  as  I'm  a  finner, 
f<  *Tis  time  to  drefs,  and  go  to  dinner.*' 


And  this  fond  bofotn  pants  the  while 
For  winter's  frown  and  Emma's  fmile. 

What  joy  to  me  can  rofes  give  ? 

What  joy  to  me  the  lilies  fair  ? 
Unlefs  the  chaplet  I  cou'd  weave, 

And  place  it  round  my  angel's  hair  ? 
'Tis  true,  their  various  hue*  combin'd 

May  fervc  to  charm  another's  eye ; 
But,  bringing  Emma  to  my  mind, 

In  me  they  only  raife  a  figh, 
And  make  this  bofom  pant  the  while, 
For  winter's  frown  and  Emma's  fmile. 

O,  Emma!  were  I  now  with  tlicc, 

What  foft  delight  this  heart  wou'd  own? 
How  vain  wou'd  winter's  terrors  be ! 

How  fearlef;*  wou'd  I  meet  his  frown! 
To  thefe  glad  tye«  his  brow  wou'd  feem, 

No  looks,  but  thofe  of  joy,  to  wear ; 
And  raptur'd  love  wou'd  fondly  dream. 

He  faw  May's  riched  garland  there ; 
Nor  this  fond  bofom  think  the  while, 
On  winter's  frown,  but  Emma's  fmile. 


to  EMMA  in  England;  by  tbt  Hon.  C.  J* 
Fielding. 

frlice,  March  4. 

WHEN  nature  to  your  eyes  can  fliow 
No  fight  the  drooping  heart  to  chear, 
But  one  wide  wade  of  track  lefs  fnow, 

And  frozen  dreams  and  foreds  drear; 
A  vvifh  in  Emma's  heart  may  rife 

This  warmer  clime's  delights  to  prove, 
To  breathe  the  bins  of  milder  ikies, 

And  mufe  amidd  the  orange  grove ! 
Yet  this  fond  bofom  pants  the  while, 
For  winter's  frown  and  Emma's  fmile. 

What  tho*,  where'er  I  turn  my  eyes, 

A  thouiand  beauties  court  my  view : 
Here,  mountains  melting  in  the  Ikies; 

There,  the  calm  world  of  water's  blue. 
Tho'  Flora  paints  th'  enamel'd  ground, 

Ufurping  winter's  tyrant  reign ; 
*Jho'  Plenty  pours  her  blefilngt  round, 

JJnfatisfy'a  1  dill  remain ; 


In  Answer  to  *  •  •  •  *. 

AND  durd  thou,  then,  infulting  youth* 
demand 
A|  fecond  fpoil  from  love's  impovcrifh'd 
dore  ? 
Shall  drains  like  thine  a  fecond  kift  com- 
mand, 
Thanklefs  for  one,  becaufe  I  gave  no 
more? 

One  lamp  irradiates  all  yon  azure  heaven, 

One  polar  dar  directs  the  pilot's  way ; 
Yet  what  bold  wretch  complains  no  more 
were  given, 
Or  doubts  the  bleifing  of  each  friendly 
ray? 

One  timorous  kifs,  which  multitudes  might 
bode, 
At  once  thy  fun  and  griding  (tar  had 
prov  d, 
If,  while  thy  lips  beneath  its  prefiure  glow'd. 
And  thy  tongue   flatter  d,  thou  had'ft 
truly  lov'd. 

The  flame  which  burns  upon  the  virgin 
cheek, 
The  riling  figh,  half  utter'd,  half  fup- 
pred, 
To  him  who  fondly  loves,  will  more  than 
•    fpeak 
What  wav'ring  thoughts  divide  th'im- 
pafifioii'd  bread. 

Such  foft  confufion  could  the  Moor  difarm, 
And  his  rough  heart,  like  Defdemona's, 
.  move; 

But  fbon  her  eafy  weaknefs  broke  the  charm, 
And,  cr;  her  life  ihe  loft,  die  Iod  her  love. 
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No       if  1  hate  thee,  wherefore  (houtd  I 
prefs 
A  treach'rous  contract  with  love*s  favou- 
rite  feal  ? 
And,  if  I  wiih  thy  future  hours  to  bid's 
Ah !  why,  too  foon,  that  aniious  care  re- 
Teal  ? 

A  ready  conqueft  oft  the  vi&or  (corns, 
His  laurels  fade,  whofc  foe,  crc  battle, 
yields; 

No  fliouts  attend  the  warrior  who  returns 
To  claim  the  palm  of  un con tc fled  fields. 

But  banifli  lawlcfs  wilhe*  from  thy  foul, 
While  yet  my  hate  or  love  ii  undeclared ; 

Perhaps,  e'er  many  years  in  circles  roll, 
Thou'lt  think  Eliza  but  a  poor  reward. 

For,  O !  my  kuTe*  ne'er  fhall  teem  with  art, 
My  faithful  bofom  forms  but  one  dc- 

fign— 
To  ftudy  well  the  wife's,  the  mother's  part, 
And  learn  to  keep  thee,  ere  I  mak>-  chee 
mine.  Eliza. 


For  the  monument  of  Rose,  a  favourite 
Spaniel ;  by  the  Earl  of  Car  life, 

WHoe'er  thou  art  whom  chance  (hall 
hither  lead, 
O'er  the  green  turf  with  friendly  caution 

tread; 
For  in  the  bofom  of  this  beechen  fhade 
A  lovely  favourite's  bones  in  peace  are  laid. 
She  afks  no  pity,  your  companion  fpare, 
Soon  your  own  woes  may  want  the  gufning 

tear. 
Happy  her  life :  flic  neVr  affliction  knew; 
LovM  by  her  miftref*,  to  that  miftrefs  true. 
And,  if  Pythagoras  hath  truly  taught, 
That  future  joy  by  former  merit's  bought, 
She  may  perhaps,  chanz'd  to  the  fnowy  dove, 
Sleep  in  the  bofom  of  the  queen  of  love; 
Or  haply  may  her  beauteous  form  retain, 
To  fcour  with  Dian's  nymphs  the  verdant 

plain. 
Biit  to  her  foul  mould  perfect  blifs  be 

given 
For  virtues  pail,  fhc  a(ks  no  other  Heaven, 
Than  here  again,  'midil  flowery  fields  to 

rove, 
And  here  again  to  lhare  her  miftreft*  love. 


A  nrw  Verfion,  of  the  Seand  PfaJm. 

WHY  dorm  the  heathen  thus  in  vain  ? 
Ye  nations,  why  combine, 
With  impotent  and  refuels  rage, 
To  combat  pow'r  divine  ? 

Lords  of  the  earth,  and  princes  proud, 

Againfl  Jehovah's  might, 
Andliis  anointed  King,  contyire, 

With  unrelenting  fpite. 


"  Come,  let  us  now  fluke  off  their  yoke,11 

Prefumptuoufly  they  Cay ; 
"  Afunder  burft  their  flavifh  chains, 

"  And  cad  their  cords  away.*' 

But  God  their  mad  defign  fhall  fcorn, 

Their  idle  rage  deride ; 
And,  rifing  in  refifllefs  wrath, 

Confound  their  pow'r  and  pride. 

Thus,  f peaking  to  his  foes,  the  Lord 

Declares  hi*  fovercign  will : 
"  My  chofcn  King  (hall  reign  fupreme 

«  On  Zion's  holy  hill." 

Ye  nations,  hear  while  I  reveal 

God's  abfolute  decree; 
"  Thou  art  my  Son  (fay  he,)  this  day 

"  I  have  begotten  thee. 

"  Now  aik  of  me,  and  I  will  make 

"  The  Gentiles  own  thy  fway; 
"  The  utmoft  regions  of  the  earth 

"  Shall  thy  command  obey. 
**  Thy  potent  arm  fhall  caufe  thy  foes 

"  To  tremble  at  thy  nod ; — 
"  Shall  crufli  them  as  a  potiherd  bruis'd 

"  Beneath  an  iron  rod." 

Learn  wifdom  hence,  ye  kings  of  earth. 

Ye  rulers  humbly  hear  ; 
Serve  God  rejoicing,  but  with  joy 

Chaftis'd  by  lowly  fear. 

Embrace  the  Son,  and  feek  his  love, 

Nor  dare  his  ire  engage  ; 
Left  fuddenly,  with  ruin  dread. 

He  whelm  you  in  his  rage. 

If,  but  in  part,  his  wrath  arife ; 

In  that  tremendous  hour, 
Blefo'd  they  who  fafcly  can  confide 

In  his  almighty  pow'r !  i 


TL-  Brtdal  Bed. 


IT  was  a  mayde  of  low  degree 
Sat  on  her  true  love's  grave. 
And  with  her  tcarcs  moft  uitiotzflye 

The  greene  turf  fliee  did  lave ; 
She  ftrew'd  the   fiowre,  ihec  pluck'd  £ 
wcedc, 
And  ftiow'rs  of  tears  Oiee  Ihed ; 
"  Sweet  turfe,"  Ihce  cry'd, «« by  fate  deem 
«  Tobemybrydalbcd! 

"  I've  fett  thee,  fiow'rr,  for  that  the  flow1 

"  Of  manhoode  lyeth  here ; 
"  And  water'd  thee  with  plenteous  (how' 

«*  Of  many  a  hrinye  teare." 
And  Hill  (hee  cry'd,  «  Oh  ftaye,  my  love, 

"  My  tnif-love,  ftaye  for  mee; 
«  Staye  till  I've  deck't  my  brydal  ted. 

"  And  I  wfll  f  ollowc  thee. 
«  I  pluck'd  thee,  weetie,  for  that  OfvJUi 

"  Did  in  hvshofetn  fciwaua 
«  But  fweeteftflow'ret,  from  ♦*«■*•#*• 

«  Did  there  fpottjucoasbtowe: 

■J 
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*  Sitt  all  f  their  beauteous  tints  no.  more 
"  Their  balmye  fragrance  (hedde, 

"  And  I  muft  ftrewe  this  meaner  flow're 
"  To  decke  my  brydal  bed. 

**  Sweete  turfe,  thy  greene  more  greene  ap- 
pears, 

"  Teares  make  thy  verdure  growe ; 
u  Then  ftill  Til  water  thee  with  my  teares, 

*€  That  thus profufcly  flowc. 
**  Oh  ftayc  for  mee,  departed  youthe  ; 

"  My  true-love,  ftayc  for  mee ; 
"  Staye  till  I've  deck't  my  brydal  bed, 

"  And  I  will  foDowe  thee. 
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This  is  the  flow'rye  wreathe  he  wove, 

**  To  decke  hys  bryde,  dear  youthe ! 
"  And  this  the  ring  with  which  my  love 

"  To  mee  did  pughte  hys  troth ; 
M  And  this  deare  ring  I  was  to  keepe, 

u  And  with  it  to  bee  wed— — 
u  But  here,  alas !  I  fighe  and  weepe, 

"  To  decke  my  brydal  bed." 

A  blithfom  knighte  came  riding  by, 

And,  as  the  brighte  moone  (none, 
He  faw  her  on  the  greene  turfe  lye, 

And  heard  her  piteous  moane; 
For  loude  fliee  cry'd,  "  Oh  ftaye,  my  love, 

"  My  true-love,  ftaye  for  mee ; 
"  Stayc  till  I've  deck't  my  brydal  bed, 

"  And  I  will  followe  thee.'* 

•'  Oh  faye,"  hee  cry'd, "  fayre  mayden,  faye, 

<(  What  caufe  doth  worke  thy  woe, 
•'  That  on  a  cohl  grave  thou  doft  laye, 

"  And  fafte  thy  teares  o'erflowe  ?" 
**  Oh !  I  have  caufe  to  weepe  for  woe, 

u  For  my  true-love  is  deade ; 
•*  And  thus,  while  fafte  my  teares  o'erflowe, 

*'  I  deefce  my  brydal  bed. 

"  Be  calme,  (air  mayde,"  the  knighte  re- 

~?vd>  - 

"  Thou  art  too  young  to  dye ; 
«*  But  goe  with  mee,  and  be  my  bryde, 

"  And  leave  the  old  to  fighe," 
But  ftill  (hee  cry'd,  "  Oh  (lay,  my  love, 

"  My  true-love,  ftaye  for  mee ; 
«  Stay  'till  I've  deckt  my  brydal  bed, 

"  And  I  will  followe  thee. 

«■  Oh  leave,"  he  cry'd,"  «  this  griefe  fo 
colde, 

"  And  leave  this  dread  defpayre, 
'*  And  thou  (halt  fiaunte  in  robes  of  gold, 

"  A  lady  riche  and  fayre : 
tf  Thou  (halt  have  halls  and  caftles  fayre; 

"  And  when,  fweete  mayde,  wee  wedd, 
"  Oh  thou  (halt  have  much  coftlye  geare, 

"  To  decke  thy  brydal  bed." 

"  Oh  holde  thy  peace,  thou  cruel  knighte, 
"  Nor  urge  mee  to  defpayre ; 
With  thee  my  troth  I  will  not  plighte, 
"  For  all  thy  profar  fayre : 
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•*  But  I  will  dve  with  my  own  true-lovt— 
"  My  true-love,  ftaye  for  mee; 

«  Stayc  till  I've  deck'd  my  brydal  bed, 
"  And  I  will  follow  thee. 


ti 


Thy  halls  and  caftles  I  defpife, 

"  This  turfe  is  all  I  crave ; 
"  For  all  my  hopes,  and  all  my  joyes, 

"  Lye  buried  in  this  grave : 
"  I  want  no  golde,  no  coftlye  geare, 

"  Now  mv  true-love  is  deade ; 
"  But  with  fading  flow'r  and  fcalding  teartt 

"  I  decke  my  brydal-bed." 

"  Oh !  bee  my  bryde,  thou  weeping  fayre, 

"  Oh!  be  my  bride,  I  pray c; 
M  And  1  will  build  a  tombe  moft  rare. 

M  Where  thy  true-love  (hall  laye  :* 
But  ftiU  in  teares  (he  cry'd,  «  My  love, 

"  My  true-love,  ftaye  for  mee; 
«  Staye  'till  I've  deck't  my  brydal-betL 

"  And  1  will  follow  thee, 
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My  iove  needs  not  a  tombe  fo  rare, 

"  In  a  green  grave  we  will  lye ; 
"  Ourcarved-workes— thefeflow'rettrayre, 

"  Our  canopve— the  fkye. 
"  Now  goe,  fyr  knyghte/-now  go  thy 
"  wayes— 

"  Full  foone  I  (hall  bee  deade— 
"  And  then  returne  in  fome  few  days, 

"  And  deck  my  brydal-bed, 

"  And  ftrew  the  flow'rs,  and  plucke  the 
M  thorne, 

"  And  cleanfe  the  turfe,  I  pray  | 
"  So  may  fome  hand  thy  tune  adorne, 

44  When  thou  in  grave  mail  laye. 
"  But  ftay,  oh  thou  whome  deare  I  love, 

u  My  true-love,  ftaye  for  mee ; 
"  Staye  till  I've  deck't  my  brydal-be4, 

«  And  I  will  follow  thee." 

**  No,  mayde,  I  will  not  go  my  wayes, 

"  Nor  leave  thee  here  alone ; 
"  Nor  while  defpaire  npon  thee  preys, 

**  Negle&e  thy  woeful  moane : 
"  But  I  will  ftaye  and  (hare  thy  woe, 

"  Mv  teares  with  thine  I'll  medd; 
"  And  helpe  thee  plucke  the  flow'r,  to  ftrewe 

"  O'er  thy  fad  brydal-bed/' 

Nowe  from  the  church  came  forthe  the 
pnefte, 

His  midnight  chaunte  was  done, 
And  much  the  haplefs  mayde  hee  prefte- 

To  ceafe  her  piteous  moan ; 
For  ftill  (hee  cry'd,  «  Oh  ftaye,  my  lore, 

"  My  true-love,  ftay  for  mee; 
"  Staye  till  I've  deckt  my  brydal  bed, 

"  And  I  will  followe  thee.*' 

"  Oh !  kneele  with  mee,"  hee  cry'de, "  deare 
"  mayde, 
"  Oh!  kneele  in  holye  prayer; 
"  Haplye  kind  heav'n  may  fend  thee  ayd, 
M  And  lootfie  thy  drcade  defpaire." 
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"  I  blame  not  heav'n,"  the  maydc  reply M, 
"  But  inouriic  ni\  true-love  d«*ade ; 

"  And  on  hi-  green e  grave  1  will  *bidc, 
"  For  'tis  my  h:ydal-bed." 

"  The  hapieflc  maydc  knelt dnwnc, for  feare 

"  Th.;i  holye  pri.itc  flwuldc  blame ; 
••  But  ltill  with  every  hallow'd  praycrej 

"  S'te  figh'd  her  true-love1*  n.*nu-," 
And  fi»ulye  cry'd,  **  Oh  lfciyc,  my  love, 

"  My  irue-lovc,  (laye  for  nice  ; 
"  Staye  'till  I've  dcekt  my  brydal-bed, 

"  And  1  will  iullowe  thee." 
•*  Enough,  enough,  thou  forc-try'd  dearc!" 

The  weeping  knighte  exclaim'd ; 
u  Knough  I've  tiled  tin e,  maichlcfa  fayre, 

"  And  bee  the  tryal  blam'd : 
"  I  am  thy  love,  thy  own  true-love, 

••  And  I  am  come  to  wed ; 
"  Nor  thai!  thUturfethy  gncne  grave  prove, 

"  Nor  bee  thy  brydal-bed. 

•  I  am  a  kuightc  of  noble  name, 

"  And  tliou  of  low e  decree ; 
44  Soc  like  a  fhepherde  poorc  1  came, 

"  To  prove  thy  coi;itaucyc:" 
But  Ikce,  with  woe  furlornc,  ft  ill  cry'd, 

"  My  true-love,  ft.iyc  for  nice  ; 

Staye,  'till  I've  deck't  my  brydal-bed, 

"  Aud  1  willfollowc  thee." 
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Ag&ine,  "  Enough,  thou  fore-tried  nuydc'.'* 

The  knight  in  tearcs  cxdaim'dc ; 
"  See  at  thy  feue  thy  true-love  layde, 

"  Of  all  hy»  guile  ufluiu'd. 

"  Forgive   nice,   maydc my   love  now 

prove— 

"  And  let  us  inflame  wed ; 
"  And  thou  with  tear*  of  joye,  my  love, 

"  Shall  decke  thy  bryrlai-hLd.*' 

"  And  art  thou  him?" .rd-tini'd  the 

maydc, 

"  And doft  thou  live?"— flue  cry'd: 
"  Too  cruel  love!"— Ihc  faintlye  lav'd— 

Then  wrung  his  hande — and  dy'd — 

Staye,"  cried  the  knight?,   ail  woe  K- 
gon, 

"  Now  ftaye,  my  love,  for  mee  ; 

Staye  'till  I've  deckt  our  brydal-bjJ, 

M  And  1  will  followc  thee." 

In  vaine  the  priefte,  with  holye  lore, 

By  turns  did  foothe  aud  chide ; 
The  knightc,  detracted,  wept  full  fore, 

And  on  the  green  turfc  dy'd — 
And  undcrncathe  (may  hcav'n  them  fivJ) 

The  lovers  both  were  laydc ; 
And  thus,  in  truth,  the  grecu-turfc  ?rr.ve 

Became  their  brydal-bed. 
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ENGLISH     THEATRE. 


AT  the  Hay-market,  a  farce  writ- 
ten bv  Mr  O'Kedfc,  called  Ths 
Beggar  on  Horfebacky  has  been  per- 
formed with  great  fuecefs. 

MrO'KeenVs  productions  will  not 
admit  of  critiques ;  and  they  fhould 
be  reported  in  the  manner  of  the  par- 
liamentary debates;  the  merit  of  both 
being-  in  the  phrafcology,  not  in  the 
fubj  eel -matter. 

The  ftory  of  this  farce  is  the  mod 
inconiiderablecircumitance.  The  ier- 
vant  of  an  amorous  old  gentleman  be- 
comes his  mailer  on  account  of  the 
gentleman's  attachment  to  the  fer- 
vant's  fiftcr.  This,  however,  fnrnilh- 
cs  only  a  little  preparatory  exhilara- 
tion for  the  grand  incident  which,  by 
the -lingular  genius  of  Mr  OKeefFe, 
is  placed  at  the  end  of  his  fable, 
and  might  have  been  annexed  to  any- 
other.  For  the  Beggar  being  turn- 
ed out ;  his  filler  advertifing  for  a 
place;  the  manager  of  a  itrolling 


company  for  performers;  the  old 
gentleman  feeking  a  fubltitute  for 
the  girl  he  had  beeu  fond  of  by  means 
of  advertisements ;  and  Mr  O'Kctffe 
being  determined  they  mould  all  be 
brought  to  the  Hog  in  the  Pound  in 
Oxford -Street,  and  be  introduced 
wrong  ;  a  variety  of  thofe  fuuationa 
arife  which  give  his  talents  at  equi- 
voque, and  the  management  of  mif- 
takes,  the  happiefl  opportunities  of 
exerting  themfelves. 

This  is  the  bed  account  we  can 
give  of  the  farce.  Its  humour,  its 
puns,  its  double  meanings,  and  even 
its  faults,  make  us  laugh  : — And  we 
repeat  our  acknowledgments  to  the 
writer;  not  for  the  fimper  prefcri- 
bed  by  Lord  Chefterficld,  but  for 
that  broad  and  boiilerous  laughter, 
which  difperfes  the  vapours  of  melan- 
choly and  care,  aud  is,  in  a  thoujaad 
ways,  conducive  to  health. 
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SUMMARY  of  TfeE  PROCEEDINGS  in  PARLIAMENT; 


SESSION  II.    of    the    XVIth    PARLIAMENT    o» 

GREAT   BRITAIN. 


Tuesday,    January   J5.   1785, 


*  .  '  _ 

TH  E  fefllon  was"  opened  by  the  follow* 
ing  fpccch  from  the  throne. 
"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

"  After  the  laborious  attendance  of  the 
Lift  fefllon  of  parliament,  it  has  given  me 
peculiar  pleafurc  that  the  fituation  of  public 
affairs  has  admitted  of  fo  long  a  recefs. 

"  Among  the  objects  which  now  require 
confideration,  I  muft  particularly  recom- 
mend to  your  earncft  attention  the  adjuft- 
ment  of  fuch  points  in  the  commercial  inter* 
courfc  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as 
are  not  yet  finally  arranged :  the  fy  ft  em  which 
will  unite  both  kingdoms  the  mod  cloftly  on 
principle*  of  reciprocal  advantage,  will,  I  am 
perfuaded,  beft  enfure  the  general  profperity 
of  my  dominions. 

"  1  have  the  fatisfaclion  to  acquaint  you, 
that,  notwithstanding  any  appearance  of  dif- 
ferences on  the  Continent,  I  continue  uni- 
formly to  receive  from  all  foreign  powers  the 
ftrongeft  aflurances  of  their  good  difpofition 
towards  this  country. 

•'  Gentlemen  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, 

"  I  have  ordered  the  cftimatcs  for  the  en- 
fiiing  year  to  be  laid  before  you;  1  confide  in 
your  liberality  and  zeal  to  grant  the  necef- 
f::ry  fupplie*,  with  a  juft  regard,  as  well  to 
the  ceccnomy  requifitc  in  every  department, 
as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  national  cre- 
dit, and  the  real  exigences  of  the  public  fcr- 
vice. 

"  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 

*'  The  fuccefs  which  has  attended  the 
meafures  taken  in  the  lafl  fcJTion  towards  the 
fuppreflion  of  fmuggling,  and  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  revenue,  will  encourage 
you  to  apply  yourfelves  with  continued  am- 
cliiity  to  thofe  important  objects.  You  will,  1 
truft,  alfo  take  into  early  confideration  the 
matters  fuggefted  in  the  reports  of  the  com- 
millioncrs  of  public  accounts  and  fuch'  fur- 
ther regulations  as  may  aj>pear  to  be  ne- 
ccfTary  in  the  different  offices  of  the  king- 
dom. 

"  I  have  the  fulled  reliance  on  the  conti- 
nuance of  -your  faithful  and  diligent  exer- 
tions in  every  part  of  your  public  duty. 
You  may  at  all  times  depend  on  my  hearty 
concurrence  in  every  mcafurc  which  can 
tend  to  alleviate  our  national  burdens,  to 
fecurc  the  true  principles  of  the  conilitution, 
and  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  my 
people. 

Vol  I. 


His  majefty  having  withdrawn,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  informed  the  Houfe,  that  Hcnnr 
Cowper,  Efq;  had  been  nominated  as  Clerk 
Afiiftant,  in  the  room  of  Samuel  Struct, 
Efq;  deccafed,  and  wifhed'  to  know  if  the 
Houfe  approved  of  his  appointment :  which ' 
being  agreed  to, 

Earl  Temple  took  his  feat  as  Marquis  of 
Buckingham;  as  did  the  Earl  of  Shelburnc  at 
Marquis  of  Lanfdown. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  read  the  fpeech; 
and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  moved  the  ad* 
drefs,  which  was  feconded  by  Lord  Wal- 
(Ingham,  and  carried  without  oppofition.  It 
was,  as  ufual,  an  echo  of  the  fpeech. 

tn  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  the  King's 
fpeech  being  twice  read  by  the  fpeakcr, 

Mr  Philip  rofc,  and  after  a  ihort  but  ele- 
gant fpccch,  cxprefBvc  of  his  feelings  on  the 
tender  regard  mown  by  his  Majefty  for  the 
common  intereft  and  happinefs  of  all  hisfub- 
jecls,  he  concluded  with  moving  that  an 
humble  addrefs  be  prefented  to  his  Majefty; 
which  motion  was  feconded  by 

Mr  Edwards;  who  frankly  acknowledged 
that,  independent  of  any  other  confidera- 
tion, his  attachment  to  the  prefent  minifters 
and  their  meafures  was  a  fufficicnt  induce- 
ment for  him  to  pay  every  tribute  of  praife 
to  the  beft  of  Kings,  for  taking  into  his  con- 
fidence men  capable  of  conducting  the  pub- 
lic bufinefs,  and  of  uniting  in  one  common 
bond  of  intereft  two  fiftcr  kingdoms,  whofe 
profperity  fo  much  depended,  not  on  their 
profcfTfons,  but  on  the  principles  of  mutual 
truft  and  confidence  in  each  other's  friend- 
fhip.  He  was  happy,  he  faid,  to  fee  men 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  who  had  the  addrefs  to 
fecurc  the  good-will  of  contending  nations, 
without  taking  any  part  in  their  quarrels; 
and  he  congratulated  the  Houfe  on  the  fair 
profpcdl  of  peace  before  us,  which  would 
enable  the  miniftcr,  by  wife  and  virtuous 
meafures,  to  reftorc  public  credit,  and  to 
lighten  the  heavy  burdens  of  the  people. 

Lord  Surry  rofe,  and  declared  his  diffent ; 
for  thefc  rcalbns : 

i.  The  fpccch  was  fo  uncommonly  con* 
cife,  that  nothing  could  be  inferred  from  it ; 
and  fo  miferably  deficient,  that  not  a  fvU 
lable  was  faid  of  the  meafures  with  whicfl 
parliament  was  moil  defirous  of  being  made 
acquainted. 

2.  Minifters  held  parliament  fo  cheap,  at 
feardly  to  think  it  neceflary  to  came  to  that 
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houfc  the  ordinary  fupplies  of  the  current 
year ;  and  had  left  it  doubtful  whether  any 
would  be  wanted. 

3.  Not  a  word  of  parliamentary  reform, 
fo  much  the  object  of  national  expectation. 

4.  Nor  of  cftabliftiing  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury,  en  a  clear  and  permanent  footing. 

5.  Nor  of  the  reduction  or  augmentation 
of  the  military  and  naval  eltablifhments. 

6.  Nor  of  the  (late  of  our  territorial  domi- 
nions in  the  eaft ;  notwithstanding  the  gene- 
ral blame  that  has  of  late  prevailed,  of  their 
mal-admin titration,  abroad  and  at  home. 
Thcfe  were  the  heads  on  which  Lord  Surrey 
enlarged  with  great  force  of  elocution;  which 
called  up 

Mr  77//,  to  obviate  thofe  objections;  who, 
I.  Allowed  the  fpeech  to  be  concifc,  but 
infutcd  on  its  being  comprehenlive. 

a.  That  it  gave  every  neccflfary  infor- 
mation rclpccting  the  fupplus.  Hit  Ma- 
jesty's words  were  theft  :  *•  That  he  had  or- 
dered the  cftimatc*  for  the  prefent  year  to 
be  laid  before  the  Houfe."*— For  what  pur- 
pofe,  if  not  to  provide  for  the  exigences  of 
government  ? 

3.  His  Maiefty's  u  recommending  oecono- 
my  in  every  department,"  furtly  muft  be  un- 
deritooH  to  comprehend  the  military  and  na- 
val departments.    And, 

4.  By  his  Majcfty's  cxprefs  declaration 
"  to  fecure  to  his  pjoplc  the  true  principles 
of  the  coufcitution,"  every  tiling  u  implied 
that  it  was  neceflary  for  a  gracious  king  to 
promife,  or  a  loyal  people  to  expect. 

5.  That  by  the  "  luppreflion  of  fmug* 
glintf,"  and  u  the  improvement  of  the  rcve- 
uue,  '  fuch  a  retrofpect  rr.i^lu  he  obferved  to 
the  afTjirs  of  the  Eaft  India  Company,  as 
might  fuflicc  till  the  effects  of  thcie  regula- 
tions were  more,  fully  known.    And, 

6.  To  have  faid  mo»v  ot  the  r.fT;iir3  of  the 
Eafl,  before  the  lute  regulations  could  poili- 
My  be  known  to  operate,  would  furt-iy  have 
been  premature. 

In  the  courfe  of  his  fpeeeh,  Mr  Pitt  n.o- 
dc'tly  glanced  at  other  dlentiul  icrvices,  bc- 
fmes  the  •*  fuprfeflron  of  I'muggling,"  which 
th :  Hate  had  Ariwd  iron  the  acts  of  lad 
feflior;  and  though  h?  foibore  to  enumerate 
the  fvrviccs  he  ha1,  been  the  means  of  ren- 
dering his  country,  he  h«d  the  lvart-fe.il  fa- 
tisiacrion  to  iind  th.-.t  ius  endeavours  had 
not  been  in  vain. 

He  truftcd,  therefore,  that  theft  objec- 
tions., which  lu&  Lord  Hi  Ip  had  been  plcaftd  to 
make,  would  leave  no  1  in  favourable  impref- 
iion  upon  the  Houf »,  and  that  his  lord/nip's 
would  be  the  only  duTtnting  voice  to  the  pre- 
fent  motion. 

JLord  North  hoped  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman,  among  the  many  ftrviccs  he 
had  rendered  the  country,  did  not  allude  to 
that  moil  oppreffivc,  mod  ill-founded,  and 
injudicious  of  ail  injudicious  act*,  the  Com- 


mutation Act.  He  then  adverted  to  the 
u  fyftcm  which  will  unite  both  kingdoms 
the  molt  clofely,  on  principles  of  reciprocal 
advantages,*'  mentioned  in  the  fpeech.  Hi* 
lordfhip  played  upon  the  word  "  reciprocal," 
as  rather  an  unlucky  word,  and  e  rarefied  his 
apprchenfions,  left  a  iimilar  fatality  fhould 
attend  the  pretty  word  reciprocity  of  the 
mimllers,  as  did  formerly  in  the  American 
bufinefs.  He  next  took  dccaHon  to  declare 
his  fenfe  of  the  plan  of  reform ;  which,  he 
was  convinced,  would  give  fuch  a  fhock  to 
the  conftitution,  as  wouM  prove  an  eternal 
fcourge  to  any  raih  {peculator  who  fhould 
venture  to  fport  with  to  ftrious.a  fubject.  In 
conclusion,  has  Lordfhip  adverted  to  the  Rev. 
Mr  WyvilTs  Letter  to  the  meriflT  of  York- 
fhirc  ;  in  which  he  could  perceive,  he  faid, 
the  complexion  of  the  minifrcr's  language; 
but  would  decline  faying  any  thing  more  on 
the  fubject  of  reform,  aj  it  was  not  a  auc- 
tion now  before  the  Houfe. 

Mr  Burke,  to  the  other  deiiciences  al- 
ready remarked  in  the  fpeech,  added,  the 
cftablifltment  of  a  finking  fund,  towards 
lightening  the  grand  national  burden,  at  not 
unworthy  to  have  been  noticed.  He  hcarJ 
there  were,  at  that  inftant,  difpatche*  in  the 
hands  of  government,  brought  by  Mr  H»- 
ftings's  fecrctary,  accompanied  with  fane 
boxes  of  diamonds,  laying  open  the  detrac- 
tions in  India,  and  holding  out  war  as  the 
dernier  refort ;  that  the  ftcretary  dying  in 
the  paffage,  had  ordered  his  papers  to  be  do 
ftroyed,  left  they  mould  bear  teftimony  to 
the  ruinous  ftatc  of  the  country;  but  pledgti 
himfelf  to  produce  fuch  authentic  infor- 
mation as  could  not  be  controverted.  rfc 
concluded  with  moving  an  amendment  to 
the  addrefs,  exprelTing  the  deep  concern  <& 
the  Houfc  on  account  of  Indian  peculation, 
&c. 

Mr  Foxt  after  adverting  to  the  attach 
upon  the  conftitution  in  lrcbnd  (by  the 
Attorney  General  of  that  kingdom,  profc- 
cuting  ex  officio  the  high  fhenfT  of  Dublin 
for  alfembling  the  people  together  in  a  legal 
way),  and  eniorcing  lord  Surrey's  objections, 
ri  marked,  poignantly,  on  the  expreuions  in 
the  Rev.  Mr  Wyvili's  letter,  U:J*ndl**f, 
as  a  man  and  a*  a  mimiper,  a*  being  the  cx- 
prefiion  of  the  miniflcr  in  private  couvtriJ- 
tion ;  that  they  mint  imply  fome  crr.phatud 
diftinction,  he  did  not  doubt ;  but  he  was 
yet  to  learn  how  they  were  to  be  fcparatcd. 
He  avowed  himfelf  a  friend  to  a  reform  in 
the  reprefentation ;  fpoke  in  terms  of  pointed 
acrimony  of  that  nioft  infamous,  unproduc- 
tive, oppreflive,  and  ralh  tax,  comxnc&lr 
called  the  Commutation  Tax,  which,  wot  it 
to  be  repealed  to-morrow,  would  leave  k- 
hind  it  the  ruinous  marks  of  the  nufiJucfck 
hasoccafioned.  He  wilhed  to  know,  if,  a- 
mon^  the  fervices  the  Right  Hon. 
man  had  to  boaft,  hiaEaft  India  b3 
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inftcad  of  eradicating  evils,  had  confirmed 
corruption  and  pe*  uiath*  in  our  Eaftern  domi- 
nions, was  among  the  number  ? 

Mr  Pitt,  in  reply  to  the  remarks  of  oppofi- 
tion,  did  not  wonder  at  Mr  Burke's  ex* 
claiming  againft  the  fhortncls  of  the  fpcech ; 
the  whole  Houfe  could  bear  teftimony  of  his 
avcrfion  to  fhort  Speeches.  As  to  the  Noble 
Lord's  (Lord  North)  facetious obfervation on 
the  word  reciprocity,  as  applied  to  American 
affairs,  he  fhould  have  imagined,  that,  in- 
stead of  affording  his  Lordfhip  a  Subject  for 
fport,  it  might  have  brought  to  his  mind 
thoughts  of  moft  ferious  compunction.  To 
the  ftrictures  of  Mr  WyvilTs  Letters,  he  did 
not  hefitatc  to  declare  that  the  meafure 
fhould  have  his  fupport,  without  doors  and 
within,  as  a  man  and  as  a  minifter;  and  in 
that,  he  thought,  there  was  no  myftery. 
That  with  refpect  to  the  epithets  with  which 
the  Commutation  Tax  had  been  diftingutfh- 
cd,  they  were  certainly  mifapplied,  as  he 
pledged  himielf  to  prove  to  the  Satisfaction 
of  the  Houfe;  and  be  wifhed  the  words  pe- 
culation and  corruptibly  afcribed  to  the  India 
Bill,  might  be  remembered,  as  he  (hould  one 
day  be  able  to  bring  that  charge  to  blue.  He 
forbore  to  fay  more  at  prefent,  as  the  fole  bu- 
finck  that  engrofled  his  attention  was  the 
motion  before  the  Houfe. 

Lord  North  replied  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman's  ironical  remarks;  and,  in  a  moft 
humorous  vein  of  raillery,  kept  the  Houfe 
in  a  roar,  till 

Mr  Martin  rofe,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
debate,  by  fuppofing,  that  every  gentleman 
knew  the  plain  fenfe  of  a  plain  word ;  and, 
for  his  part,  he  hated  quibbling,  as  no  man 
could  think  of  the  horrors  of  the  American 
war,  without  lamenting  the  mifcrics  occa- 
sioned by  it. 

The  question  put  on  Mr  Burke's  amend- 
ment palled  in  the  negative;  and  the  addrefs 
was  carried  urm*  con.  and  ordered  to  be  prc- 
fented  in  its  original  form. 

rVcdncfJayy  26. 

The  addrefs  was  reported,  and  ordered  to 
be  prefented  by  the  whole  Houfe. 

Mr  EJcm  moved,  that  the  account  of  the 
net  produce  of  the  taxes,  from  Michaelmas 
1 783  to  Michaelmas  1 784,  be  laid  before  the 
Houfe;  and  like  wife  a  comparative  cftimate 
of  the  produce  of  the  excile  duties  in  the  years 
1782,  and  1783,  and  1784,  diftinguiihing 
each  year,  with  the  drawbacks  on  the  ex- 
portation ;  both  motions  were  agreed  to,  and 
the  Houfe  adjourned. 

Friday,  28. 

The  Houfe  met,  to  fettle  the  balloting 
days  for  committees  to  try  petitions  on  con- 
tended elections ;  when  there  appeared  to  be 
full  50  prefented,  or  expected  to  be  prefent- 
ed in  a  limited  time. 

Mr  Eden  moved  for  accounts' of  fcvcral 


imports  and  exports,  there  enumerated,  to 
belaid  upon  the  table ;  which  were  all  agreed 
to.    The  Houfe  adjourned  till 
Tut/day,  Fed.  I. 

Mr  JPellore  EUU  moved,  that  the  refo» 
lution  of  the  Houfe  of  June  8. 1784,  might 
be  read;  which  being  complied  with,  he 
moved, 

That  the  high  bailifT  of  the  city  of  Weft- 
miniler  do  attend  the  Houfe  on  Friday  next. 
Agreed  to. 

Mr  Fox  then  moved, 

That  Francis  Hargrave,  Efq;  do  likewife 
attend  on  Friday  next.    And  alfo, 

That  Arthur  Murphy,  Efq;  do  likewife  at- 
tend.    Both  motions  agreed  to. 

Mr  Adam  then  rofe,  and  requeued  the  at- 
tention of  the  Houfe  to  a  fuhjedt  which  had 
caufed  a  very  ferious  alarm  in  a  diftant  part 
of  the  kingdom.  What  he  alluded  to,  he 
(kid,  was  an  act  of  laft  feflion,  relative  to 
the  diftiliery,  in  which  there  were  the  fol- 
lnwing  daufes  affecting  Scotland,  namely, 
That  all  pcrfons  convicted  of  diftiUing  fpi- 
rits  from  corn  or  other  materials,  or  having 
in  their  cuftody  any-  worm  or  ftill  ufed  in 
cUftilling  com  Spirits,  fhall  forfeit  iool.  for 
each  offence,  and  the  ftill ;  and,  in  cafe  of 
non-payment  of  the  penalty,  the  houfehold 
furniture,  implements,  crop,  and  cattle,  fhall 
be  taken  in  execution,  and  fold  for  the  pay* 
ment  of  the  fine ;  and,  in  cafe  no  fuch  ef- 
fects be  found,  or  not  Sufficient,  &c.  then  the 
heritors  of  the  parifh  where  the  offence  has 
been  committed  (hall  be  obliged  to  pay  the 
whole,  or  make  good  the  deficiency,  as  the 
cafe  may  happen.  And,  further,  that  thet 
board  of  exciic  in  Scotland,  or  the  profecu- 
tor,  may  optionally  fue  any  three  of  the 
Said  heritors  they  may  think  proper.— This 
claufc,  Mr  Adam  contended,  was  new  in 
principle,  irreconcileable  with  the  ordinary 
modes  of  legiflation,  and  fo  Angularly  cruel 
and  opprefhve  on  the  heritors  of  Scotland, 
that  he  trufted  it  was  only  neceftary  to  be 
pointed  out  in  order  to  be  repealed. 

Mr  Put  declared,  that  thofe  particular 
claufes  which  the  honourable  gentleman  al- 
luded to,  did  not  come  immediately  into  his 
recollection ;  but  that,  if  the  honourable 
gentleman  could  in  any  degree  amend  the 
revenue  or  any  other  laws,  he  fhould  have 
his  firmed  fupport.  He  then  glanced  at  the 
proportion  he  intended  to  bring  forward 
tor  a  reform  in  the  representation  in  parlia- 
ment ;  and  previous  thereto,  would  move  frr 
a  call  of  the  Houfe,  that  upon  fo  great,  fo 
momentuous  a  qucftion,  he  might  nave  the 
afiiftance  of  as  many  members  as  could  pof- 
fibly  be  brought  together ;  and  the  rattier, 
as  another  important  meafure  was  to  be  Sub- 
mitted to  their  confideration,  namely,  a  plan 
for  the  adjuftment  of  the  commercial  con- 
cerns between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; 

3  U»  and 
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and  alfo  fomc  material  articles  of  fininrc 
Thefe  three  great  objecls,  he  faid,  ini^ht  be 
coniidered  «■*  the  principal  outiim.-i  of  the 
great  bufinifs  of  the  leiiinn*.  H>-  would 
then,  he  laid, if  no  material  nbj.'Clioni  were 
made,  take  the  liberty  to  move,  :hat  the 
Houfc  be  called  over  on  Tucf;Lv  il^u  Ijlh 
initant. 

Mr  Fox  coincided  with  th'*  Mbdif  Hon. 
Gomleman  in.hii  opinion  o!  the  imp"rt  me 
of  the  objerts  that  were  to  bo  !  Taught  for: 
Ward,  and  in  the  propriety  of  having  them 
dilouflVd  in  the  fudelr  afTemhlii  *.  It  Km  k. 
him,  howivcr,  as  f'r^u'j:',  th  it  tin-  o«»i- 
menial  fynVin  lntw<.i.n  ihi:  t««>  ';!?■  v  King- 
doms fhould  fl'i'  •■'■'}'  be  op*i:»  d  h-.  fore  tin; 
Commons  in  Ird'.r.d,  vi*»ie  .it  t'—  ft"  !«■ 
time  the  l'.ime  iyi!e:  1  Ih.v.::!  h-;  kip»  .*.  pr-  - 
found  leeni  f.orn  l!ie  C'-»:*i"i-  :::  of  (Jr. 'i. 
Britain.  He  could  1101,  ho.  i'.iid,  h  In  lov- 
ing upon  thi*  p:\fcrvnce  a<  a  ni.tim  h  dm-  - 
fpecl  to  this  Ilosif.,  ar.-i  caUvd  «?n  th-  Ri^hc 
Hon.  Gmtimnn  tor  :.n  o.;p!.r.i  :t:yi. 

Mr  TV;/,  i:i  r«.ply,  faid,  t>. .:  v'v.n  tie 
cornmn.'iil  fyirem  \w.h  I-J  ir.  1  laou!!  he 
ftatcd,  the  Houfi.  vivsld  t -"•  tii  ia  ib.  pro. 
pricty  of  ;i«rititii*;;  thr.  bunP'i«,  in  1 1 ■  l.ir»-l 
li i  il , ' ar.d  f  h  at  no  H :  1 1  •„ !  pet  i  ■ :  1  ]  »:■  •  f i*r  ■  •  i •  c 
w.s  inior.d.d,  nor  iu.h  i.n  idi  i  iv.r  !'i;,- 
pt.fted.  His  ir.ti-ntion  wi=,  as  fo«..i  35  lui 
plan  couM  be  c  H.iplcvd.  to  l';d«'uit  jL  lo 
the  coiiiiilrrat'oii  oi"  th"  isimfv:  -ni-l  though 
lie  could  mt  \ct  r.-.r.i/:  the  d.iy,  1":  "  onidcsi 
Mnlay  K.:i'-:ii;:hr,  the  dry  prco.  .hn;;  the 
call  of  tilt:  Ilo:;fr,  opm')  de-  lire  It.  la  t!e 
mem  time,  he  donhttd  not,  but  jj-  r.ihvi.  11 
■would  be  fully  appril'ed  «'f  th-.1  ii-nlt  of  il.c 
people  cf  hcbn.l  en  the  Iisbj-  «*K 

Mr  /-'<?v  n  qui  Old  the  i:.e.:!ure  rf  rrform 
might'  jvt  be  brought  foi  j>\\rd  in  the  ih::pc 
of  a  fpeeiiic  pi  in,  but  a-*  u  j,\.;iwr.:l  p/opoL- 
tion. 

M-  /V.7  pr,f..'n  1  fi:e--of«  fro*r.  th"  lion. 
GmiimiaiTa  fupnorf ;  ar.d  e.\'pnfl"ed  his 
hrpes  that  his  opinion,  jc-med  to  the  coti- 
luirent  opinton^  of  his  iiumer'Mii  frund.-, 
would  ho  abi*.  to  convert  th»j  nuM-  Lord  in 
ihe  blue  ribbrr..  He  con  Id  not,  1 10  we  vrr, 
yromife  to  change  his  id-ja  vt  a  t'p- :t ifi-:  pl;»j 
to  a  general  propolif ion,  unit!'.,  that  propor- 
tion ihoiiM  terminate  in  a  I'lictflie  pl:n.  Ho 
(hoidd  fubmit  his  plan  to  the  ctirrc^liun  of 
the  Houfe,  and  hoped  no  ^ntl.'inui:  woull 
rejeel  it  on  the  iiril  blufli. 

CiOrd  N'.r!*>  rofc,  and  rcmar^rd,  tliat 
Tvhcn  the  bufineis  of  reform  was  bui  naioe^, 
he  '.vas  not  to  be  p-.-nnitted  to  fn  »juietly  m 
Iiis  lcat.  He  \v«ald  therefore  candidly  de- 
clare, that  ho  diiTiTcd  materially  from  lii< 
cuileatme  in  rr.i-.re  poinis  than  one.  He  liked 
a  fpecific  plan  bi  iter  tb.an  a  general  propofi- 
tion,  as  b;f<  bible  ro iiuvevd. 

"J "he  rrotion  for  tu»  r  AVcA  x^i  Wr-wCcbc* 
iug  put,  it  p:ifwd  lov  1V1C  if xVuv^viuV. 


Mr  Tin  moved  tor  leave  to  hrirj:  i:> 
head-*  ol'a  bill,  for  penniit::^  tlii  ^-leiiy  t  f 
N«  wh. midland  to  imjvirt  fru:n  tr,-.  I'iurci 
S:.i'i«.  of  Amviica,  bread,  fu>ur,  iinl  li\c 
ib^.l;,  i;i  liritiftl  bottoms  i»jvi«,.> ted  a-Jv'-ru- 
i!!;:  w.  iiw. 

Mr  J'.J-b  admiued  the  expi'dicii.-y  •:!  :k* 
Mil  for  a  temporary  purp*ji"c  ;  hut  i.;>',v»:<.  ! 
t<»  its  periitunence,  on  the  ;ri«.>uijd  if  »u»i.:-- 
ti::^  with  tiie  Navigation  AcK 

Mr  %J.rlinPiii  i  \is\k  avoured  ti»  t..t ■.-•»■•■  i"' 
fmvi  of  tin  Hun.  (<eml.  lis. ai's  H^'ncti'-i:. ; 
and  b'U'c  was  t'r:ihtt  d  tobiiin^  in  tin  bill. 

^Ir  J'.tzf.j.j.l  prelft'.tt.i  a  pc!i'«ti  in-ri 
c  '-{.'in  oi'iI.Li..leClors  r,|  \\-  ltnur.!.'  :;«h"!i 
iM-in^  ri-.td,  li  iff  d  in  the  ii;u!t  fn.  .''.'■  1  =•  • 
I'-'j.v/j  tlie  prei-.nt  tiuit^i'ef'.iif' d  .1  :•■■•  c 
tl.t  :r  city;  that  withou*  any  c-i:"ie  N '■' : 
jiov.  .!,  n.-  cvi-  .■U.,j;t.-if  th-.y  v.r  i>i  •  * 
d.-fi.  1.'  liiu .! ;  and  ;!.,»{,  c:."*:.!,  :o  lv.-, 
pri«s  M»ic  «>«'  tbi  C 'onfiitutior..  w.i!  -.  .t  !:.::  >; 
r-  ;.;■.  i  :it«  d,  the  y  wi  tr  tJL\t:  -.  "1  •*•■  u-.v- >y 
and  ili-;::.!it"  'i  thr  iVrii^tiv  \--»-re  \  ■*■  .■':  i< 
a  ll::*vii^:  p«.-:nt  ot  v:-%v,  v»:i.rv.!*  .iiivr-  ■ 
to  tl.v  iiU'i"i:»  f!  the  di:f.  r;  r/.  c.*:  r-1" - 
'J'h'-  pi-tiuMd  i.'jnrlui!cd  v.ith  pr->:;.;.  :..  : 
the  1  [«.'iif»-  wr.uid  j-t.oil  r  .*\ri !  ,  \\  :  ;:..j  .'- 
1>^  tie  hi^h  i*.iiu^'io^ivr  a  icturi;. — I:  vv. ; 
or--'  :ed  to  li'.-  on  th-  tv.bh". 

'J']:c  'loulc  r-:';dvd  itl«*if  into  \  r-n-n;':- 
tev  ol'i'i-pply,  Mr  Cldh.r:  in  th-  ::v.i:r. 

i\'r  y.'i  ,/  h.oved,    t-v..u    iU^rco   f-  ?.r.:r.. 
inrin.np.r  i6:o  marine-,  l»e  pr-jii*.-I  f  r  ::: 
£-rvi  ■•■   ol   the  prifent    year  \  j-.i\  il:ut  :.',- 
i  :::i  cf  4!.  per  month  be  grant*. d  fur  il.«.r 
iuppo::. 

L.swJ\  P..trry  by  no  means  ap.prr.v  i  rf  ri-.:> 
jrn  .it  11  i-iu^-riii  in  the  iui\  y  ;  i'-o;  »i.r  »"!r  a: 
vv.'-:,  wit^  ti'e  iinr-Hrr  orfii:u«'.»;  I^r-  t!:uM? 
a'l  aj-p-o-tr 'n"e  would  i»e  throvni  mit  «»r  r.i- 
p!oy:i.cr.»  on  the  ctun^r)-,  appeared  to  i:ira 
ve» ;,  :1  inning. 

'»  b.e  liipply  was  agreed  to  without  a  ■-- 
vif'.-i!- 

*"o  dvKi'tr,  bur  fevcra!  notirns.  1. 1>^' 
)l..:.i.f,  :*.-p  moved  to  addrefs  fcr  paper* r-.:-- 
tiv  ti)  the  ftc])»  tikcii  in  confcqucacv  ct  .r 
act  for  appointing  pluctslieyniul  tho  i.z:  I.-r 
1  in*  re;i prion  of  felon*,  &c.  agreed  to.  2.  A 
hit  »o  ]»••  laid  before  the  houie,  of  filor.f  »'u 
ho.-rd  ih-  huiks.  ^.  I.iit  01  perlon^  unuir 
l.-nttue  of  irr.prifonme.nt  in  the  g.u>l*  -» - 
l.ni'lo-  of  cornet  ion  in  I-ondun,  and  the  is 
iij-.-::iiii£  counties.     Ordered. 

?vlr  IJ'.Ikiiv  Ellh  moved*  that  the  onacr 
of  the  day,  for  the  attendance  of  the  high 
bailiff  of  Wefrminfter,  &c.  be  deferred  lB 
'J'nefday.  His  reafon  wz«9  the  gendcaaa 
w}hi  was  moil  intcrefted  in  the  qucftiflfl.  ^ 
nnde*-flood,  had,  by  an  accident,  ftnifci 
^\^'>LO\^iti  KdvALt;*;  and  by  the  advice  ^ 
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his  furgcons,  was  confined  to  bis  chamber 
for  a  few  days. 

Mr  Pitt  did  not  rife,  he  faid,  to  oppofc 
the  motion ;  but  to  remark,  that  loud  as  the 
clamour  had  been  about  the  city  of  Wcft- 
xninftcr  being  unreprcfentcd,  it  now  appear- 
ed that  the  electors  were  in  poflfeflion  of  a 
champion  to  fi^ht  their  battles  for  them,  to 
debate  upon  their  rights,  and  to  plead  in  her 
own  caufc;  without  whofe  afltftance  they 
were  unwilling  to  proceed  on  that  very  bu- 
finefs  on  which  they  had  grounded  their  moft 
grievous  complaints. 

Mr  Burke  wis  very  fevcrc  on  the  farcaftic 
manner  in  which  the  unfortunate  circum- 
ftance  of  his  honourable  friend  had  been 
treated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
As  to  the  private  inter  eft  which  Mr  Fox 
might  be  funpofed  to  have  in  the  queftion, 
lie  would  take  upon  him  to  fay,  that  gen- 
tleman had  not  the  fmalleft  objection  to  its 
being  clifcuffcd  in  his  abfence  on  that  ac- 
count ;  but  as  it  was  the  caufc  of  his  coun- 
try that  was  to  be  agitated,  it  would  have 
aftoniihed  the  whole  kingdom,  if  his  honour- 
able friend  had  not  been  anxious  to  give  it 
his  befl  fupport. 

Ordered,  that  the  high  bailiff,  &c.  do  at- 
tend the  Houfe  on  Tuefday  next. 

Mr  Dempjli  r  then  rofe,  and  faid,  he  had  a 
petition  to  prefent,  figncd  by  12,000  opera- 
tive weavers  of  Paifley  in  Scotland,  com- 
plaining of  the  injuries  they  had  received  by 
the  duties  impofed  upon  muflins,  and  pray- 
ing that  the  aci  relative  thereto  might  be  re- 
pealed. It  appeared,  when  read,  to  be  ra- 
ther a  rcmonftrance  and  memorial  ad dr cited 
to  his  Majefty's  minuter*,  than  an  humble 
petition  to  the  honourable  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons ;  but,  in  regard  to  the  fituation  of  the 
complainant*,  ana  that  they  could  not  be 
fuppofed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  forms  of 
the  Houfe,  and  that  they  had  beni  unfortu- 
nate in  employing  pcrfons  equally  unflcilful 
with  themfclves,  the  Houfe  was  pleafed  to 
excufe  the  want  of  form,  and  to  receive  their 
petition,  and  promife  redrefs. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  petition. 

"  We,  who  hereunto  fubferibe  our  names, 
are  the  Operative  Weavers  of  the  places  a- 
bove  menioned  ;  and  having  taken  into  our 
ferious  confederation  the  very  alarming  na- 
ture of  the  late  taxes  on  printed  linens  and 
Britifh  manufactured  muflins,  beg  leave  with 
all  deference  to  fubmitonrfentimenta  there- 
on to  his  Majefty's  niiniftcrs  and  to  parlia- 
ment; therefore,  as  a  body  of  operative 
tradefmen  and  free-born  fons  of  Britain,  ac- 
ting for  the  prefent  intereft  of  the  nation, 
and  for  the  advantage  of  after-ages,  claim 
the  liberty,  as  free  fubje&s,  to  oner  to  your 
honourable  Houfe,  in  the  firffylace  our  opi- 
nion of  thefe  unpopular,  unwife,  and  ruinous 
taxations;  and,  fccondly,  as  our  ultimatum, 


to  crave  a  repeal  thereof :  it  is  therefore  the 
opinion  of  us  all,  without  refcrve  of  fenti- 
ment,  as  we  do  not  mean  to  be  prolix,  nor 
to  detain  this  honourable  Houfe  with  a  chain 
of  fmc-fpun  arguments,  that  thefe  late  duties 
on  the  printed  linens  and  Britiih  manufac- 
tured muflins  arc,  in  our  views  of  matters, 
and  in  reality  we  prcfunie,  the  moft  unwife, 
imprudent,  and,  in  fhort,  ruinous  laws,  that 
could  poflibly  be  devifed  by  any  minifter 
who  wiflicd  his  king  and  country  well : 
and  farther,  honourable  gentlemen,  wc,  as 
a  body  of  the  operative  tradefmen  and  free 
fubjeCts,  in  giving  our  opinion,  do  not  mean 
to  count  our  lofs  by  per  cent. ;  but  we  make 
bold  to  fay,  that  if  thefe  laws  are  allowed 
to  continue,  they  will  go  far  in  extirpating 
thefe  branches  particularly  the  Britiih  muf- 
lins (and  cotton  machinery,  on  which  thefe 
branches  of  manufacture  has  its  dependence) 
from  this  country.  Wc  prcfume,  there  is 
not  a  member  within  the  walls  of  this  ho- 
nourable Houfe  unacquainted  with  the  infi- 
nite toil  and  induftry  with  which  thefe 
branches  of  Britiih  manufacture  have  been 
reared  and  cultivated,  and  yet  arc  fcarce  ar- 
rived at  half  the  ft  age  of  perfection,  culti- 
vated we  fay  at  very  great  ex  pence  and  la- 
bour, and  even  imminent  hazard  of  wafting 
fortunes;  and  much  of  the  cotton  machinery 
in  Scotland,  and  even  in  England,  though  in 
a  fair  way  of  doing  well,  yet  have  not  paid 
their  coft,  not  even  produced  a  farthing  pro- 
fit :  the  confeouence  of  thefe  laws,  there- 
fore, if  allowed  to  continue  in  force,  will  be 
emigration  and  depopulation,  and  all  the 
train  of  mrfcries  which  arc  the  ufual  atten- 
dants of  fuch  national  misfortunes.  It  is  the 
grcateft  curfc  that  can  come  upon  a  land, 
next  to  a  judgment  from  heaven,  to  have 
induftry  curbed.  And  farther,  we  cannot 
help  obferving,  that  thefe  laws  give  an  im- 
mediate preference  to  the  muflins  and  calli- 
coes  imported  by  the  Haft-India  Company, 
ut  the  immediate  rifle  and  hazard  of  the 
non-confumption  of  our  own  Britiih  manu- 
facture :  we  mean  to  fpeak  our  honeft  fen- 
timents,  which  we  prclume  we  have  natu- 
rally a  right  to.  The  Eaft-India  Company 
import  their  articles  cf  callicoes  and  muf- 
lins from  a  country  where  tyranny  and  op- 
preflion  reigns,  and  where,  too,  the'fponta- 
neous  gifts  of  Almighty  God  early  eftablifli- 
ed  the  growth  of  the  whole  of  the  materials 
of  their  manufacture  within  their  own  boun- 
daries :  on  the  contrary,  we  have  every  dif- 
ficulty to  ftruggle  with,  and  to  import  our 
raw  materials  for  the  printing  and  muflin 
branches  from  foreign  countries,  on  moft  of 
which  high  duties  are  paid  for  the  fupport 
and  dignity  of  the  crown,  which  we  think 
right;  why,  therefore, in  the  name  of  God, 
ftiould  wc  be  engaged  in  a  threeXatsl  "•*"»  *& 
CQXn^tuuou  *oi  iw2te\  ^r>sixv  ^&»&  swsnsP"*. 
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SUMMARY    or    tih 


©f  foreign  merchants,  who,  at  the  c  'pence 
cf  the  blood  and  treafure  of  tlw  nation,  are 
held  up  and  [j p]>orted  on  all  !i«nc;. ; '  And 
Moreover,  the  pnTviit  flouriminj?  aisd  p^- 
/roniicti  lute  of  thci^  m:inu failures  in  Irc- 
lind,  France,  and  Switzerland,  and  other 
place*  on  the  Continent,  render  the  prei'ent 
liv.„  »liudeJ  to  an  expedient  extremely  <lan- 
gerom,  and  by  no  means  -Itimately  bcni.fi- 
cial  to  government.     /■. '.   :hcl"e  uipimculi 
wer-j  fully  and  rloarly  let  before  your  ho- 
!:.';urablc  lluuic  lift  fdiien  of  parliament ,  by 
tht  * Giivvuuoiiof  the royai  l-oroughsot  Scot- 
land, by  the  chum  her  of  commerce  of  the 
city  of  i.ll.tf^ow,  and  vy  the  manufacturers 
©f  this  c:ry  of  Glalgcw  i.n.1  neighbourhood : 
r.nd  \vc  Iv-ivc  ojiy  farther  to  lit  before  your 
honourable  Houfc,  thar  we  art  deeply  inte- 
r-i'ud,  «-ach  for  ourfeives  individually,  with 
the  rife  or  downfall  of  the  iitirn  :aid  cotton 
rr..inui -enures ;  an  t  \v^  have  the  vanity  to 
£*,*,  und  fceure   wh  -n  wt  liy  it,  that  thefe 
b.'^iiwi'i-h  of  mamir«trf.uiv  haw  already  pro- 
ved a  fowrce  <»1   wca'th   to  rh-j  nation,  and 
«\ivc  'ireatt  to  ir.iny  tr.ouf-uds  of  hii  Majt- 
it)  ':,  fcid'^rinus  und  loy.J  iwWy.  ctA,  aiul  pro- 
du-.j  ^.11  Lliole  udva!i«.:i»i%  whiJi   naturally 
idri/'  fruiii  population  .*nd  well  directed  ir- 
tfiuury;  and  iV.rt  her,  ihe  men-crizlilts  tak? 
the  :';-'..r:y  to  fjy,  rht  if  thefe  laws  are  not 
rt  p-akd.  that  t.'.e  i  tlult  ;:nd  coniequeuccs 
vii:  cut -j rally  be  u  more  limited  atd  con- 
trad  cil  falj.  and  rcduJLion  of  the  employ- 
ment of  die  LLoriou*  i>p<  rativc  weavers  and 
their  dependents,  who  are  many  thouiands; 
the  conferences  th.  n  before-mentioned  may 
be  dreaded,  viz.  eudgration  and  depopula- 
tion ;  or  to  remain  at  home,  a  lcarJty  of 
bread,  and  mil  cry  to  Rare  us  in  the  face, 
which   cannot  fail  to  render  defperate  a 
great  parr  of  this  nation.   Honourable  Gen- 
tlemen, the  defire  of  the  nation,  and  us  o- 
pcratc  weavers  who  hereunto  luhferibe,  is, 
that  you  would  take  into  your  ierious  con  fl- 
eer i  tic  n  the  propriety  and  ueccHity  of  re- 
pealing thefc  taxes ;  we  prefume  your  Ho- 
nours will   immediately   fee   it  n-jctflary; 
therefore,  the  unanimous  voice  of  us  all  is, 
Repeal!  repeal!   We  have  particularly  in 
our  eye  the  late  duties  on  printed  linens  and 
Britifli  manufactured  muflins;  but  we  would 
beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  not  only  to 
thefc,  but  to  the  encouragement  of  all  the 
manufactures  of  this  country  in  general. 
Other  objects  of  taxation,  lefs  dangerou*,  lefs 
obnoxious  and  dcftru&ivc,  may   eafily  be 
fubftitutcd ;  why  therefore  curb  ingenuity 
and  indutlry  ?  If  you  are  defigned,  honour- 
able Gentlemen,  under  the  Great  Ruler  of 
the  univerfe,  to  be  the  happy  inftruments  of 
railing  this  drooping   nation  to  its  wonted 
fplcndour,  you  have  an  arduous  talk  allot- 
ted for  you  indeed ;  ynu  have  to  undo  the 
— tfUkcs  of  many  y^urs,  and  to  pilot  this 


finking  nation  into  that  channel  of  reft, 
v,  hivii  nature,  experience,  and  the  circum* 
fiances  of  the  times  point  out:  and  this 
ft  '.itn  io  be  your  lot)  lays  open  a  large  un- 
ncu'K-cl  lield  lor  the  difplay  of  true  Ror.un- 
iike  patnoiifj.:,  and  for  the  fupprcflion  cf 
al'  f  >v-  is  or  fJfifh  con  ft  deration*.  You 
arc,  .-.*  ^nttcn-  of  the  Bncifh  fen  ate,  hea- 
ver/f.  truilee-s  fo.-  the  nation  and  all  its  de- 
p- ri'!  :i:.rv,  and  tfte  truft  which  h.mvcn  has 
icpoi-.i  m  you.  ought  therefore  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  the  moll  ferioj*  concern  and  import : 
you  .ire  the  ftev.  axis  of  the  nation  ;  there- 
fore you  arc  bound  by  'J very  tie,  effect:!  ally 
to  reJrefs  grievances,  and  to  duTufc  univerfal 
juftice,  common,  or  at  luaft  mould  be  fo,  to 
all  ranks  and  clalTcs  of  mankind  :  the  confi- 
dence of  the  naiion  will  b*^  confirmed  to  the 
le^iilaturc,  by  manufacture'  beinjj  UMi^ack- 
led,  unfertrred,  and  encour:--K*.d  by  boun- 
ties :  by  thefc  means  alfo  your  earner  will  hi 
trar.lmitted  to  pollcrity,  as  the  f  iviour*  oi 
your  country,  and  guardians  of  the  Britifn 
liberties.    Wp,  the  Oj>enitive  WV.svtr*  oft»ic 

{>laccs  arorefaid,  will  clofe  their  oblcrvations 
»y  a»n!in  typreffing  their  tz. Icjus  appr.hcn- 
fions  that   the  wotul  confluence*  arulr.jr 
from  thefe  taxes,  if  allowed  io  continue  in 
force,  ar^:  fuch  as  delerve  the  molt  ftrioa> 
a:t:r.tio.i  of  the  legiflature,  to  whom  they  u: 
pit  lint  ioo«  up  with  that  anxiety  and  loii- 
cir»me  i  icident  to  a  lituation  fo  p;c::liar!y  in- 
terclling  :  hoping  for  that  prot.  virion  whirh 
vv >11  enable  them  to  continue  ufcful  fubw^.» 
cf  the  ftate,  and  prevent  them  from  -dot- 
ting the  painful  expedient  of  feckin^  chjou- 
ragement  abroad,  which,  by  a  continuation 
ofthofe  hmn,  they  confide  r  as  being  denial 
us  in  our  country  ;  our  ardent  dehre  is,  to 
be  ulcful  members  of  the  community ;  and 
v/e  prdume,  or  rather  Hatter  ourfelvcs,  tlut 
our  arguments  ami  caufe,  now  fubrr.it ted  to 
parliament,  will  have  their  full  weight ;  and 
we  hope  that  a  repeal  of  thofe  law*  will  be 
the  deciiion  of  the  honourable  purhnmmt  of 
C  Ire  at  Britain.    The  memorialifts  have  it 
not  in  their  power  to  appear  perfonally ;  but 
we  beg  leave  to  have  it  underftood,  that  our 
united  voices  furround  the  parliament  hoclc 
at  the  hour  of  dccifion ;  and  in  humble  ex- 
pectation that  our  wifhes  oa  this  bufinei*  wiQ 
be  crowned  with  fuccefc,  we  the  memoria- 
liits  beg  leave  motl  humbly  and  moft  refped- 
faily  to  fubferibe  Uiis  rcmonftrancc  and  me- 
moriaL" 

Monday  v  7. 
Mr  Charterit  pr dented  a  petition  from 
Lord  George  Gordon,  (rating,  that  he  had 
long  had  connection  with  the  manufacturers 
of  Scotland ;  and  that  all  their  complantti, 
of  the  deilruclrve  operations  oi  the  late  tax** 
were  always  directed  to  him  as  their  «ftm> 
fjble  agent ;  and  praying  that  he  any  be 
heard  at  the  italic,  in  inpport  of  the  i 
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jlrance  already  mentioned:  but  no  perfon 
being  found  to  fecond  the  motion,  the  peti- 
tion, of  courfe,  was  rejected. 

Mr  Pitt  presented  his  bill,  reftricxing  the 
trade  between  the  colony  of  Newfoundland 
and  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
permitting  the  importation  into  the  former, 
of  bread,  flour,  and  live  (lock,  only  in  Bri- 
tifh  (hips,  the  property  of  Britim  owners,  na- 
vigated according  to  law,  and  furaiihed  with 
licences  agreeable  to  form. 

Mr  E<L*  oppofed  the  bill,  not  for  the  pride 
of  oppofuion,  but  from  an  honeft  zeal  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Houfe  a  fubjecx  which  feemt 
very  little  underftood.  The  bill,  he  faid, 
inftead  of  anfwering  any  good  purpofe, 
would  be  productive  oi  great  public  injury. 
It  would  render  feveral  other  ads  neceffary ; 
for  ii  proviGons  were  neceffary  to  New- 
foundland, finuiar  regulations  muft  of  courfe 
be  equally  requifite  with  regard  to  Nova  Sco- 
tia, Quebec,  New  Brunfwick,  and  other  de- 
pendencies on  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain. 
And  he  further  contended,  that  the  bill  was, 
of  a  nature  contradictory  to  the  provifionsof 
the  Navigation  Ad.  He  therefore  moved 
for  the  diicharge  oi  the  order  for  bringing  in 
the  faid  bill. 

Mr  Jenkimf<m^  in  anfwer  to  Mr  Eden,  re- 
cited the  fubftance  of  a  number  of  acts,  for 
regulating  the  trade  of  the  American  Colo- 
nics; and  he  infilled,  that  the  propofed  bill 
could  not,  in  fair  and  rcafonaole  conftruc- 
tion,  be  faid  to  militate  againft  the  Naviga- 
tion A<51. 

After  feveral  other  members  had  given 
their  various  opinions  on  the  fubjed,  the  bill 
was  read  a  firft,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  fe- 
cond time  the  next  day. 

Tnefdajy  8. 

The  Newfoundland  mtercourfe  bill  was 
read  a  fecond  time,  and  committed  for 
Thurfday. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  then  read,  for 
the  attendance  of  the  high  bailiff,  &c.  on  the 
W'cftminfter  fcrutiny. 

Mr  Wdbore  Ellis  then  moved,  that  the 
gentleman  might  be  called  to  the  bar. 

fMr  Corbet  t  was  introduced.] 

Mr  Ellis  defircd,  that,  in  confequence  of 
the  refolution  of  the  Houfe,  he  fhould  fay 
what  he  had  done  in  the  fcrutiny  in  confe- 
quence of  the  ordcrj  of  that  Houfe.  ' 

The  high  bailiff  faid,  he  was  not  prepared 
with  a  narrative,  but  would  anfwer  any  quc- 
itions  put  to  him  on  the  fubjedt. 

Mr  Ellis  faid,  the  queftion  that  firft  oc- 
curred was,  What  had  he  done  in  the  fcru- 
tiny in  confequence  of  the  orders  of  the 
Houfe  I 

High  bailiff  fuid,  after  fettling  fome  regu- 
lations, he  had  proceeded  with  the  fcrutiny 
from  day  to  day,  always  giving  his  attend- 
ance himfclf.    He  began  with  St  Anne's, 


where  he  fcretinixed  about  ioe>  votes,  15  of 
which  were  ftrock  off  the  poll  of  Mr  Fox, 
and  17  from  that  of  Sir  Cecil  Wrav.  They 
then  proceeded  to  St  Martin's,  where  they 
had  already  difcuffed  an  votes,  of  which  80 
had  been  flruck  from  the  poll  of  Mr  Fox, 
and  60  from  that  of  Sir  Cecil  Wray.  The 
whole  number  who  polled  in  St  Anne's  was 
906,  in  St  Martin's  1268,  and  on  the  whole 
poll  14*400.  Being  afked,  faid,  That  the. 
principal  delay  was  in  long  examinations  \ 
m  (till  longer  croft-examinations ;  and  in 
long  arguments  of  counfel  drawn  therefrom. 
—Had  no  power  to  examine  upon  oath,  nor 
any  other  means  to  compel  the  difcovery  of 
truth  than  by  examination,  and  knows  of  no) 
compulfory  power  whatever.  Being  afked,. 
laid,  He  considered  himfclf  as  adfcine  under 
the  directions  of  the  Houfe ;  and  thought  him- 
felf  bound  to  continue  fo  to  do,  till  he  received 
further  orders— Said,  he  fhould  be  perfectly 
fittisfied  to  make  a  return,  if  fo  ordered  by 
the  Houfe,  and  happy  to  be  releafed.  Being* 
afked  by  what  authority  he  deemed  himfclf 
acting,  when  he  firft  granted  the  fcrutiny  to 
take  placer  faid,  Under  the  authority  veiled 
by  law  in  every  returning  officer.  Said, 
They  had  been  near  eight  months  going 
through  two  parifhes;  thole  two  parifhes 
were  a  fourth  of  the  whole ;  confeqtcntly, 
affuming  the  fame  rate  of  difpatch,  it  would 
take  about  two  years  more. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  was  generally  agreed, 
that  the  high  bailiff  anfwercd  to  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  the  Houfe. 

Mr  Hargrave  then  underwent  an  exami- 
nation of  three  hours;  in  the  courfe  of  which 
he  affertcd,  that1  the  fcrutiny  was  the  mod 
futile  and  nugatory  mode  of  proceeding  that 
could  be  adopted. 

Afterward,  Mr  Murphy,  during  ?n  exa- 
mination of  the  fame  length,  convinced  the 
Houfe  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  fcrutiny «^- 
The  further  confideration  of  the  fubjeft  was 
then  poftponed  to  the  next  day. 
Wcdnefdaji  9. 
•  The  order  of  the  day  being  then  called  for, 

Mr  Welfort  Ellis  rofe,  and,  in  a  very  able 
fpeech,  remarked  upon  the  evidence  of  yef- 
tcrday,  which,  he  faid,  of  itfelf  fpoke  forcibly 
to  the  facl^— The  prefent  queftion  was  one 
of  the  moft  important  that  could  be  agitated 
in  parliament.  It  involved  the  conftitution; 
for  it  comprehended  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  After 
Come  flridurcs  on  the  conduct  of  the  high 
bailiff,  Mr  Ellis  faid,  that  from  the  cir<  um- 
fiances  which  had  tranfpircd  in  the  courfe  of 
the  examination,  the  high  bailiff  had  avowed, 
that  hit  mind  was  fattsfied  that  he  fhould  be 
able  to  make  a  confeientious  return,  when- 
ever he  fhould  be  authorifed  by  the  Houfe 
to  put  a  period  to  the  fcrutiny.  On  thai 
confidcrauon,  Mr  Ellis  coateayled,  that  it 
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t5wy  would  aii  wl^i  cocG^^.y  ici  S:—- 
niii;  ar.i  no:  .::.e  d±y  Scjrin  a  L-lt^l^  ly 
*iy  of  eirrr-r-.*:::.  wti.h  the  r.n:.  »:::.'- 
ou:  havlr..-  ritim  :e  ro  i>c  it  f..i*v  :r  -*, ::.  / 
Wiu.ipr;:.v_r--  2b:'urd  ar.c  i-:::r::iv. 
His  Lcr^ :r.:p.  ,»:;r  en,:  cf  i-.  —  i::  ulibcr,:- 
fpvt:h->  ;.-.  i,v.r  rr.id^,  concluded ".v.^h rr;- 

all  b_:  *  "i"/iif,"  «r.*i  to*L(!, 

•  '•  r.c  f;  ■  ivr-i-i  aiqujin-  Tr.oms  Cr:- 

ktfia*        ^.^i,    nM'i?ft"\i"..l'»P-     »-«»^»       fV  .•     V,*.      * 

re:  pr-.:!uc;d  "rv  tr.is  K«^u:"r  trcr:  ir.  iVir.:  i 
r?t-r::._.Th^ntv:r  in  hi:  juc^r.ir:th«,;  ::ec:  :'  . 

•  '1'i.v.  ::.:•  li-yjiz  i-  cct  uu^flcd  th-:  :r.- 
fcn.:i-iy  r.j«  '.t=:i  Cirritd  on  with  ilipri-J- 
Ci'r.i-  r-p^tii: :*■■:). 

•  1  r.i:  ::  i*  h*«  cutv  to  adopr  lor.^t  nr- ': 
f  -         ...... 

l"-r:r.;  :-:-r:  c-rr.-;r"  oc  o:  :r.e  i-zri'i^wir-.r 

frj.n;  \.''-.-:--2'ur?  d;L»y;  ir.d  iit  ht  i?  r.:: 

pr-j.  K.'ii.-ii  :'.*ir;  i">  «icinz  by  the  \v«n:  c*  ::r.- 

fri.t  cf  i>Ar:;^i,  a::d  uiii  be  pro:--^t-:iL  "-:: 

cxvrv.fc  Pt  :.:i  d-TT  bv  x)  i*  H^ii*-.' 

'I'ms  r. -Jiiionid  a  v.-ry  lonj  cvjiv:  !.- 
War  i-.  th-_-  tr.d  o!  \rhich 

Mr  iJ;.'.'  rjl'c:  s.^d  waving  th.c  T-ri::y  : 
t.\:r  j.-.uii^  n.«t.cr  wi.uh  lull  bt.i".  :".r ■■:.- 
i.t.i  ny  JiiTcr-nt  fii-^Kcra,  he  wou'.i,  i.^  i-."J, 
r^  i   .  ?  aii  he  i  j-i  f*  fay  to  two  r.n-  > :  o:  , 

tf*  *    I    "i^t".'  O'   t^1  ■■   ^r— •■••n"-     »*-^>    r«*"i»-     ••"■ 


i  .  ---.   :- 


»■-■  .  .»tk  •  ».»»   voiu.nuu.f    •».       «r\s  »»?  v< 

ii-. :  octu  iu  lully  liil^ulurd  in  the  rr^CLiir:g 

{-:    »r>,  that  !<•  .-.'iii  any  tiling  n\r,r^  woJd  S: 

:■-;  ■  r.i-jous.  "i  he  fecund  wa»  .i  fimt^r  i^r-. 
k    .  «_  „      j  ;„»..  .,  ...  •;..»..  n,"  i,^   _.  .i         i,  k  .  t 

L-...:i  !.:i,  :Iut  liy  :I-.l  in^irut.ori  el  the  iVr«.- 
i  :./.  'i.-.  .-f....i. ";■.;- !■-.:!  hj.dliti.n  vi-j!-:;d.  B-.: 
i-  ■.■:  :'.  ■?  til-.  ;  t.^v  iiii ••£  iiun:i-.',n.i  ir.  ir.*:  *.^i: 
*■" '!  r  -v.  ■::■  .  "d  Vand-rpv.: :  .x"A  -lid  apytctf 
:  rr:     :::  c:*.  tr  :  f- runny  z'r.Li  ih«  crritr.- 

...  -»-    «i  .  ...     •  .'...-.C...   .-^   1  ..■«    It  _   ...a  »   Cl     ■    ■ 

■  "^  • 
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i!i-ii   t.  ^;  *...n  l>c   cuIIkii  in  ^.ii.iwii  «s  "-■- 
j-r- j;-v  rry  of  roRtismir.^  tin.-  iVmt-rv.    T»i 
C'.■r■.r,"".:^..■  :h!»  q':v:>iiMi,  he  r».-fcrrrd  ?acV*'* 
; ! . .  p r ' : . : i j  1 .  on  which  : he  IV nit :  r.  y  \r  j«  <■:":> 
b!i;'..».  i.  :...r.:i  ly.or.  th.L  r.u::ibtr>  c  .'.-.'tp*.:* 
'.'  i ;/  iV*  i_:fc.ii.  tiut  ii  wis  Jjub::ul  v.h..a 
t,  .:   :::■.  if-  ■.'.'.,  *  '•:  r.\,  '/'■•  v*—.-  f  f:'.-*-:::;^.      «»!*  !!i'.-  p'.rii--.  li.id  the  niajtiriiA  *>:"  kgdl  v«s- 
..i..:    1.^  1-:J". :ii.^5  cl  ::..  ;".::.:•  'ji  \\  .::-      Ir.     -y..Ur":.:\  :.i  ff  thi>  "de'jb:,  though  tK-f 
iiiiiit  cr.  lit  ilie  c.i«i..i..  of  a  i,. .'::,  ivhLii      h:>.i  hai!:i:'!;..d  ixt  yet  ^or-.1  through  it.  r; 

ti.  .;> ..  ;VuriIi  p:«:  ui  the  ::L:;.h;r  ct  vct^rs 


I  * 
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hvi  ■■.ir»-.i-'v  bc-ii  ii  •■-•«.  lit  _«i  ;:■  ^onU  »i>  lv 
th;;  Ir  ov. ::  i-»v.>  *i\  t"':-- !  ■.?>d>  i:n«i  Tr;  t  iniiir^- 
t:  i  f.tr:  :.^r.:r.:t  V..:  ■:o:.::::.:::?:M:f ■:?.'"  A.'iy 

»<>•.«  1  fei've  tht  iliyl.i  Men.  (J«.ritk:r.-n  for 
Aiiiji. -;i,  ni' j* iiiUJ.:r  d'vlui nation  ;  hmu  a*  he 
hsi'l  tIi»;  power  of  perverting  the  feme  -if  the 
n:o?k  oppvfite  truih.s  to  ferv-:  hi'  u\".*n  pur- 
p.jlV;,  eve/y  c:ie  l^ic.v  lie  di.l  not  want  the 
iiKiihation  Eocxu^crLtc  hW.r..w/\v.zsy  j:ric- 
vjt.u-,.  ia  ordjr.  if  pclliLIc,  to  ii;t:reit  the 
who!-  iiution  in  lii-s  c^jlc.  He  tr  lifted,  ho'-v- 
ever,  tit.;:  the  Horn'?  v»trc  not  ro  be  moved 
4 


who  -n  oui.*i*d  in  itl!  to  12.CCO.  i>tere  kai 
b-T!  i?.".'*c  rh.in  2 ."O  of  tiiiit  foiirui  foiuklto 
h.;v-  in  en  kzJ.  Will  it  not,  thir^itiKtby  pi- 
:irv  r{  rs.df:iii5;r,  he  n.iMr.il  to  conc'fcdr. 
thit  :f  is  the  examination  of  tTro  panfbes 
only,  in  whUh  there  were  cot  more  than 
%V^->  vo:<.r%,  ico  of  tLexu  have  been  irjund 
to  l-**  in',  tli at  in  the  examination  ot  the 
orhrr  nai'fuvs,  in  which  there  are  Opoo  •»> 
tcii  >\t  to  be  fcrutini£ed9 there  jrri&btfmai 
the  !anu'  prcporticc  tad,  that  is,  itt  afllcO 
#:  Lull  —-'."  SurwLy,  s&  thii  ihort ; 
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nas  Incontrovertibly  juftified  the  principle,  it 
has  likewife  furnifhed  ample  reafon  for  full 
inveftigation  of  the  grievance. 

Mr  Pitt  proceeded,  in  like  manner,  to  an- 
fwer  other  objections.     He  (aid  it  had  been 
urged,  I.  That  the  fcrutiny  had  proved  in- 
effectual ;  2.  That  the  inquiry  fhould  rather 
have  been  referred  to  the  committee  under 
Mr  Grenville's  ad;  3.  That  the  poll  was 
itfclf  a  fcrutiny,  and  that  therefore  another 
fcrutiny  was  fuperfluous ;   4.  That  it  was  a 
partial  mode  of  proceeding ;  and,   5.  That 
it  was  expenfive,  and  meant  as  a  means  oF 
keeping  the  city  of  Weftminfter  unrepre- 
fentcd.    To  the  ift,  he  anfwered,  That  it 
had  been  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  fpirit  of 
procraftination  in  Mr  Fox  and  his  friends, 
and  by  the  unfitnefs  of  Mr  Hargrave  to  ac- 
celerate the  proceedings.    To  the  2d,  he  re- 
plied, That  Mr  Grenville's  committee  was  a 
tribunal  to  try  an  election,  not  to  make  one. 
How,  he  would  afk,  was  this  bufinefs  to  be 
brought  before  Mr  Grenville's  committee 
before  it  was  completed  ?  And  how  could  it 
be  Completed  while  fo  many  bad  votes  were 
undifcovered  ?  In  either  cafe  the  grievance, 
if  fo  it  muft  be  termed,  to  the  electors  of 
Weftminfter,  muft  have  been  equal;  they 
muft  have  remained  equally  unreprelcnted. 
To  the  3d  objection,  The  number  of  bad 
votes  that  had  been  found  fince  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  poll  was  an  anfwer  not  to  be  re- 
futed.    To  the  4th,  The  high  encomiums 
that  had  been  patted  on  the  integrity,  wif-. 
dom,  knowledge  in  the  laws,  unconquerable 
hone  fly  and  ftrict  impartiality  of  Mr  Har- 
grave, left  no  room  to  fufpect  that  any//?r-  • 
tial'tties  had  been  permitted  on  either  fide. 
To  the  5  th  objection,  he  anfwered,  That  the 
expence  was  enhanced  by  every  mode  of  un- 
necefiary  extravagance;  by  all  the  arts  of 
law-craft;  all  what  is  called  puzzling  tb*s 
caufe ;  by  every  means  of  promoting  litiga- 
tion, and  caufing  an  unneceffary  wafte  of 
time  and  money.     Mr  Hargrave,  he  faid, 
had  a  great  depth  of  knowledge,  a  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  ambiguities  of  the 
law,  which  he  had  learned  to  convert  to  the 
caufes  that  came  before  him,  and  knew  how 
to  apply  the  fyftem  of  his  own  court  (Chan- 
cery) to  the  method  chalked  out  in  the  court 
of  fcrutiny.     His  labour  and  induftry  were 
unremitted,  and  his  fagacity  fo  great,  that 
he  could  confound  and  perplex,  and  render 
that  unintelligible  to  himfelf  which  was  clear 
to  all  the  world  befides;  and  all  this  with  the 
greateft  profeulonal  dexterity  :  but,  for  his 
part,  he  could  not  fee  the  nccef&ty  for  fuch 
a  profundity  of  erudition  in  cafes  familiar  to 
the  moil  ordinary  underftanding.     It  was 
true,  the  right  of  voting  in  elections  for  Wcft- 
minfter  was  not  fo  clearly  ascertained  a*  not 
to  admit  of  a  doubt;  but  that  doubt  was  not 
Co  be  removed  by  the  fubtlcticaof  lawyers  1 
Vol.  I. 


It  muft  be  removed  by  an  act  of  the  legifla- 
ture.     Before  he  fat  down,  he  took  notice 
of  every  invidiious  remark,  every  poignant 
ffcroke  of  <wit,  and  every  fenfiblc  and  pcrti-» 
ncnt  obfervation,  that  had  been  faid  or  made 
during  the  courfe  of  the  debate ;  and  feeing 
the* Right  Hon.  Gentleman  [Mr  FoxJ  in  * 
collected  ftate,  having  referved  himfelf  to 
hear*  what  he  had  to  fay  on  the  fubject  be- 
fore he  rofe  himfelf,  he  hoped  to  hear  no 
more  of  thofe  tragic  tales  of  tyranny,  perfc- 
cution,  and  cruelty,  that  have  been  lb  pa- 
thetically deplored  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Houfe ;  nor  of  thofe  declamations  and  wait- 
ings, as  if  every  hour  the  fcrutiny  continued 
a  frefh  ftab  was  given  to  the  vitals  of  the 
conftitution. 

Mr  Fox  rofe  at  half  after  two  in  the 
morning ;  and,  in  an  animated  fpeech  of 
more  than  two  hours,  kept  the  Houfe  awake 
till  five.  He  confidered  the  qucftion  under 
different  heads,  and  combated  the  principle 
on  which  it  was  grounded,  as  well  in  point 
of  law  as  ancient  ufage  and  parliamentary 
proceeding.  In  the  courfe  of  it  he  alternately 
was  ferious,  fevcre,  ironical,  witty,  farcaftical 
and  inimitably  logical  and  pointed.  His 
fpeech,  however,  might  rather  be  confidered 
as  a  remonftrance  againft  the  meafurcs  of 
theprefent  adminift  ration,  than  a  mere  dif- 
cufijon  of  the  prefent  quefition.  He  recapi- 
tulated every  leading  feature  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman's  conduct  [meaning  Mr 
Pitt's],  from  his  afTuming  the  character  of 
minifter  to  the  prefent  hour.  He  dwelt  par- 
ticularly on  his  India  manoeuvres,  which  he 
reprobated  in  the  raoft  unequivocal  terms* 
He  concluded  with  obferving,  that  though 
he  had  unwillingly  been  driven  into  a  ftate 
of  political  hofulity  with  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman,  he  had  notwithstanding  feen,  or 
thought  he  had  feen,  fomething  like  magna- 
nimity in  his  difpofition,  which  he  thought 
would  have  infmrcd  him  with  a  different 
perfonal  conduct  than  he  had  met  from  hint 
that  day.  He  confidered  the  proceedings  a- 
gainft  him  as  a  means  of  expulfion.  He  da- 
ted the  expenccs  of  the  fcrutiny  at  30,000). 
a-year;  a  fum  fo  enormous,  that  neither  he 
nor  any  party  could  be  fuppofed  able  to  fup- 
port  it  for  any  length  of  time.  He  would 
not,  he  faid,  with-hold  from  them  the  plea* 
fure  of  knowing,  that,  from  the  above  cir- 
cumftance,  protraction  would  certainly  give 
them  fuccefs;  and  he  believed,  that  the 
ftatement  he  had  juft  made  would  fhow  the 
caufe  of  their  pcrfeverance  in  a  clearer  point 
of  view  than  any  thing  elfe  that  had  been 
faid  upon  the  fubject.  But  though  perfonal 
poverty  might  give  his  perfecutors  fome  tem- 
porary pleafure,  they  fhould  ftill  find  him 
unbroken  in  fpirit,  and  undaunted  in  mind, 
purfuing  every  constitutional  means  to  ftem 
the  current  of  corruption,  nor  ever  to  let 
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flerp  for  a  moment  the  dccifion  that  they  Co 
Riai.gr.actly  em\avoured  to  evade. 

Mr  IhuAus  roft .  he  faid,  in  reply  to  all 
that  v<  hement  declamation,  all  that  torrent 
of  coarle  obloquy,  which   the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  who  fpokc  lail  is  fo  ready    on 
all  nrcaiions,  and  on  all  que  (lion*,  to  pour 
forth  againik   thofo   who  eppofe    his  pur- 
fuits.    "What  he  has  been  pkafid  to  fay  of 
hi*  unwillingncfs  to  he  driven  into  a  fta*e 
«f  political  hoftiiity  with   the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  [Mr  Pitt)  n  neither  more  nor 
left  than  this,  that  he  had  no  foniicr  fem 
that  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  a  will 
of  his  own,  and  would  not  be  compulfively 
led  to  feeond  his  views,  th;>n  he  rclolvid 
to  rcprefent  him  as  the  molt  haughty,  cor- 
rupt, unconllitutional,  and  dangerous  nun 
and  minifter  that  ever  this  country  produced. 
It  is  thus,  faid  Mr  Dundas,  that  the  Right 
He::.  Gentleman  has  at  all  times  thought 
proper  to  monopolit'e  all  patrioiifm,  all  pub- 
lic principles,  and  all  love  of  freedom,  to  his 
own  {ingle  felf.     '*   1  am  the  palladium  <»f 
"  th-.;  liberties  of  this  country.     1  am  the 
*'  champica  of  the  conftitution.     1  am  the 
**  man  of  the  people.     1  am  the:  Atlas  of 
"  this  free  flate."     Such  is  thr-  language  of 
the  Hon.  Gentleman,  alternately   pouring 
forth  praifes  and  execrations  en  the  fame 
men,  juil  as  the  viciffiiudes  cf  political  affairs 
may  happen  to  acl  for  him  or  again  ft  him. 
Having  faid  thus  much  by  way  of  reply  to 
the  Hon.  Gentleman's  invectives,  Mr  Dun- 
das  preceded,  in  the  next  place,  to  confider 
his  argument  with  rcfiTcncc  to  the  queftion: 
and  finT,  to  the  vehement  exclamations  of 
the  violation  of  theconrtiturion,  which  is  fo 
iV.miliar  in  the  mouth  of  the  Hon.  Ontle- 
man,  ar-J  with  which  he  is  fo  leniibly  affec- 
ted, that  h.!  cannot  lit  filcnt,  he.  cannot  reft, 
ho  cam w;t  flecp,  till  the  vote  of  the  Houfc 
is  refcinded,  and  th;.*  outrage  repaired.     I 
would  a(k  him,  faid  Air  Dur.Ja?,  how  he 
flipt  iincc  the  year  1 750,  when  tho  outrage 
r,n  the  conftitution  was  then  as  flagrant  as 
now,  by  the  fcrntiny  between  Vandcput  and 
Tr°r.rham  ?  The  conftitution  has  furvived 
rh..t  {hock,  and  it  would  he  ridiculous  to 
fuppofe  thai  it  will  be  in  the  kail  injured  by 
this.     The  fimilariry  between  the  two  fcru- 
tinics  is  irriking.     There  were  the  fame  ex- 
ertions, the  fame  contention*  of  the  ariiro- 
cracy,  tta  fame  intrigues  as  now.    Both  the 
frrcat  men  and  great  wemen  were  fecn  to 
ufc  the  fame  condefccnfions  in  both  cafc«; 
and,  in  point  of  delay,  if  there  was  any  dif- 
ference, he  appealed  to  the  evidence  before 
the  Hojife,  it"  it  was  not  owing  to  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  the  Hon.  Gentleman  [Mr  Toxj 
to  procraftinate. 

He  fu j  ported  the  right  of  the  hijjh  bailiff 
to  have  ,-rocecdcd,  without  the  content  of 
parties,  to  fcrutioifc  the  pari/hci  where  the 
grcatcft  fufpicion  of  bad  votes  lay,  m  hick  was 


not  with  (landing  controverted  by  Mr  For, 
and  was  determined  by  ballot.  Would  it  not 
then  bj  partial  to  the  bit  degree,  to  reftrain 
the  hi.;!i  bailiff  from  feminizing  thole  pa- 
rities in  their  turn,  and  compel  him  to  make 
a  return  before  he.  had  fully  fatisfid  hh 
doubts  ?  The  Houfe  had  already  gone  the 
length  of  determining  fcrutinics  to  be  law- 
fid,  even  after  the  return  of  the  writ.fhould 
the  circumftancesof  the  cafe  require  it ;  fure- 
ly  this  is  more  agreeable  to  rrafon,  and  con- 
fonant  to  the  principles  of  the  conftitution, 
than  to  declare  all  fcrutinics  illegal.     If  no 
fcrutiny  was  to  be  allowed,  mark  the  confe- 
quvuec.     At  all  popular  elections,  the  rabble 
would  be  the  electors ;  and  if  the  returning 
officer  was  obliged  to  make  his  return  on 
their  votes,  the   abfurdity   to  which  thar 
would  lead  i.s  notorious.     The  fad  is  the 
ri;;ht  of  voting  in  Weftminfter  w  not  fuifi- 
ci'ntly  nfecrtained,  and  a  bill  h  wanting  to 
explain  it;  but  till  that  is  obtained,  parlia- 
ment mull  not  decide  again  ft  the  law  of  the 
land,    and    fcrutinies   mud    he    permitted, 
whir.'ver,  on  probable  grounds,  they  are  de- 
manded. 

Having  in  the  courfc  of  his  fpcech  char- 
ged Mr  Fox  with  ufmg  the  electors  of 
Weftminfter  at  the  injirwm*mtM  nf  £•»#•'*>, 
Mr  F*\-  rofe  again,  and  declared  this  aflVr- 
ticn  to  be  a  d':rcCl  felf. bood.  Mr  /V*/?/  per- 
fifted  in  declaring  it  was  his  opinios,  that 
the  Ri^ht  Hon.  Gentleman  had  ufed  the 
elerlors  of  that  city  as  the  initrumcnts  of  lit 
feditien. 

The  qacftion  being  loudly  called  for,  it 
was  put  on  the  motion,  ayes  ijj,  noes  1 74; 
majority  39.  The  que  ft  ion  was  then  put  on 
I.ord  Mul«*rave\  amendment,  and  carried 
without  a  riivifion. 

The  high  bailiff  was  then  called  to  the 
bar;  and  thj  rdolutiong  contain*  d  in  the  1- 
mendment  juft  carried,  were  read  to  him  by 
the  Speaker,  and  a  copy  of  them  ordered  tf» 
be  delivered  to  him. 

Col.  Fitzpairick  then  rofe,  and  gave  notktv 
that  he  had  received  a  petition  from  the  elec- 
tors of  Weftminfter,  praying  to  be  heard  by 
counfel,  which  In-  mould  prefent  on  an  early 
day.  The  Houfc  rofe  at  half  after  fix  In  the 
morning. 

Thuiiday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  no  de- 
bates. 

Mr  Pit*  moved  the  order  of  the  bar  far 
going  into  committee  on  the  NewfouBdhnd' 
bill.  But  having  already  explained  the  at- 
turc  of  that  hill  according  to  our  beft  com 
preheufions,  any  fnrthcr  explanation  of  fc 
would  be  only  a  tedious  repetition;  ocevfd 
Mr  Fox,  whole  difccrnincnt  U  qukfar  that 
moft  mrn%  declared  he  did  net  deady  »•■ 
dcrftand  it  fat  leall  had  not  madr  »p  Ui 
mind  upon  it  j.  Thus  much,  hutftwr,  m*f 
be  ccccfioy  to  f*f ,  that  Trhile 
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were  difputing,the  people  of  Newfoundland 
were  fturving.  After  the  ftrongeft  oppofi- 
tion  that  we  have  known  to  a  bill  of  this  hu- 
mane nature,  it  was  fuflercd  to  pafs  for  a  11* 
tnited  time  (ieven  months)  only.  It  was  the 
principle  of  the  bill,  which  was  tliought  to 
encroach  upon  the  Navigation  Ad,  that  was 
fo  ftrongly  combated. 

Tuejday  15. 

This  day-  a  great  deal  of  public  bufineft 
was  gone  through  without  debate. 

The  Houfe  was  called  over,  and  a  new 
call  was  ordered  on  that  day  three  weeks. 
Weintfday  16. 

Mr  Francis  rofe,  and  called  the  attention 
of  the  Houfe  to  the  civil  eftablifhment  of 
Bengal,  which,  he  faid,  amounted  to  the  e- 
normous  fum  of  927,945 1.  greater  than  the 
civil  lift  cftabiiihment  of  Great  Britain. 

In  1774,  it  amounted  only  to  126,000  L 

In  1776,  in  confequence  of  the  adjuftment 
of  Governor  Haltings  and  council,  it  rofe  to 

»5 1*5331- 

Since  which  the  whole  power  of  the  go- 
vernment having  devolved  on  Governor  Ha- 
ngings, it  has  amounted  to  927,945  1. 

Among  the  particulars  of  this  increafe  he 
mentioned  the  following : 

New  falt-office  inftituted  by  Governor 

Haftings. 
The  prefident  of  that  board  (be fides  being 
chief  oi  the  diilrict  of  Nude  a,  the  emolu- 
ments of  which  are  unknown)  is  ftatcd  to 
have  received  £.  18,480 

Five  other  Members,     Firft     -    13*100 

Second  11,480 
Third  13,183 
Fourth  0,257 
Fifth  10,307 

Total  cxpence  of  this  board        £.  71,807 

That,  be  fides    the    above,   there   was  a 

rtoard  of  cuftoms  at  Calcutta,  the  falaries  of 

three   officers   for  management,  annually 

23P70 1. 

Anew  committee  of  revenue,  of  5  perfons, 

47,350 1. 

The  prefident's  falary  10,9501.;  of  the  o- 
ther  four  9,100 1.  each  annually.  The  pre- 
fident has  received  befides  4,280 1.  a-year, 
as  ambafTudor  to  Madagee-Saindia,  which 
ric  now  enjoys,  and  has  enjoyed  for  feveral 
years. 

An  agent  victualler  at  Fort  William, 
whofe  profits  on  an  average  of  three  years 
have  amounted  to  15,970  L  a-year,  befides 
4,200 1.  a-ycar  as  poft-maffcer;  who  is  yet  no 
higher  in  the  fervice  than  a  writer. 

A  committee  of  grain,  whofe  falaries  a- 
mount  in  the  whole  to  14,100 1.  a-year. 

Paymafters  of  the  forces  43,670 1.  a-year, 
befides  a  paymaffcer  and  accomptant  at  Luck- 
now  7,640 1.  a-year. 

An  allowance  of  4,280  L  a-ycar  to  a  re- 


sident at  Goa,  where  there  never  was  a  re- 
lideut. 

Chaplains  charged  to  the  company  JO  J38L. 
a-ycar,  though  there  is  not  one  church  in 
Bengal. 

Governor  General's  eight  aid-decamps. 
Befides  the  above,  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  officers,  whofe  dated  profits  are  immode- 
rate :  among  whom  are  agents  for  providing 
gun-powder,  for  fupplying  military  (lord, 
for  providing  elephants,  for  fupplying  boat*, 
for  furnilhing  the  army  with  draught  and 
carriage  bullocks,  the  profits  of  whofe  con- 
tracts are  fuppofed  to  amount  to  more  than 
50,000 1.  a-year. 

Mr  Francis  obferved,  that  thofe  expencet 
were  gr.itcr  than  could  poflibly  be  borne,  if 
any  hopes  were  yet  entertained  of  making 
India  a  fourcc  of  revenue  to  this  country. 
He  could  not,  however,  account  for  thefud- 
den  reduction  of  the  difburfemenfe  in  Bengal, 
from  three  millions  and  a  half  to  one  mil- 
lion. But,  preparatory  to  what  he  had  fur- 
ther to  bring,  forward  on  the  fubje&,  he 
would  move,  That  a  flatement  he  laid  be- 
fore the  Houfe  of  the  falaries  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  officers  in  the  feveral  depart- 
ments of  revenue,  tScc.  in  Bengal  in  the 
years  1782  and  1783,  compared  with  their 
amount  in  1776 ;  alfo  for  an  eftimate  of  the 
probable  rcfourccs  and  expenditure  of  the 
Bengal  Government,  from  April  30, 1 784, 
to  the  16th  cf  May  1785. 

Major  Scott  arofe,  and  replied  to  Mr  Fran* 
cis.  He  declared,  before  God,  that  nothing 
he  had  ever  heard  in  that  Houfe  had  afto* 
nifhed  him  fo  much  as  the  fpeech  of  the 
Hon.  Gentleman.  He  had  ftatcd  that  the 
emoluments  arifing  to  the  officers  employed 
in  the  department  of  fait  were  enormous ; 
yet  all  thofe  emoluments  were  fixed  by  the 
unanimous  aflcnt  of  the  (uprcmc  council, 
when  that  very  gentleman  was  one  of  the 
members.  And  when  the  Houfe  were  in* 
formed,  that  for  every  rupee  gained  by  the 
members  of  that  beard,  the  Company  reali. 
fed  *jW,  the  Houfe  would  be  equally  ado- 
nifhed  at  the  Hon.  Gentleman's  unfair  rc- 
prefentation.  The  fa&  was,  that  from  1776 
down  to  1780  the  Company  had  realifed  no 
revenue  from  fait.  In  1780  Governor  Ha- 
ftings took  the  manufacture  cf  fait  into  the 
Company's  hands,  and  allowed  the  gentle- 
men employed  in  it  10  per  cent,  for  all  they 
netted;  [and  the  reaibns  for  fo  doing  were 
contained  in  a  minute  fiened  by  the  Hon, 
Gentleman's  own  hand ;  importing,  that  as 
the  advpntage  to  be  derived  from  the  plan 
would  depend  on  the  quantity  manufactured 
and  the  economy  to  be  obferved  in  the  mav 
nagement,  it  would  be  advifeable  to  afford 
the  comptroller  and  agents  fome  particular 
inducement  to  give  their  utnioft  attention  to 
thofe  two  obje&s,  &c]    The  confequence 
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had  proved  the  wifdom  of  the  plan ;  for  af- 
ttx  paying  all  thofc  enormous  falaric%  as  the 
Hon.  Gentleman  had  been  pleafcd  to  call 
i hem,  and  every  other  expence,  the  Com- 
p«iny  have  hoiv  a  net  revenue  of  590,000 1.  a* 
year,  from  which,  before,  they  had  fuftain- 
cd  an  annual  loft. 

In  this  manner  did  Major  Scott  combat 
ylmoft  every  charge  brought  by  Mr  Francis 
agaiiul  the  cnorn.ous  emoluments  fhared  by 
tjic  Company's  fcrvants.  He  was  himfelf, 
he  faid,  ft-nt  by  Mr  Haftings  officially  lo 
the  Hon.  Gentleman  in  May  or  June  1780, 
to  communicate  to  him  a  refolution  of  coun- 
cil, not  to  fuffcr  army  paymaflcrs  to  retain 
balances  in  their  hands,  but  to  allow  ptr  cent" 
tigr  on  their  difuur foments ;  this/»«r  cottage 
rofe,  as  in  England,  in  time  of  war,  and  was 
now  reduced  by  the  peace.  The  Hon. 
Gentleman  exprefles  plcafurc  to  fee  the  mi- 
litary charges  reduced  fo  low,  but  he  doubts 
the  fad.  Every  one  knows  the  difference 
between  war  and  peace,  and  what  the  extra- 
ordinaries  of  an  army  are.  When  the  eft i- 
niates  in  1782  were  made  out,  it  was  war; 
■when  the  laft  cfiimates  were  made  out,  it 
was  peace.  Is  there  any  myftery  in  ac- 
counting for  the  difference  of  the  two  efti- 
matea? 

Major  Sett  made  feveral  other  pertinent 
observations.     And 

Mr  FranJstin  reply,  laid,  The  plan  of  pay- 
ing the  i'alt-officers  by  per  centage  was  pro- 
pofed to  him  about  two  months  before  his 
departure  from  India,  when  he  was  but  little 
c jnccrned  about  mcafures  that  were  to  ope- 
rate long  after  hih  departure ;  he  thought  the 
principle  might  be  a  good  one,  and  that  was 
all  he  had  confented  to.  He  could  not  then 
judge  of  the  abufes  that  would  be  made  of 
it ;  but  when  they  were  difcovercd,  they 
tiujrht  to  have  been  reformed. 

Mr  Pin  was  fully  fenllble  of  re^ludions 
that  were  necefTary  fur  the  falvation  of  the 
Company ;  but  a*  a  board  had  been  appoint- 
ed by  ad  of  parliament  for  roguJating  the 
ttbufes  fo  juftiy  complained  of,  he  hoped 
gentlemen  would  not  run  a  race  with  the 
commifTiciners  now  adually  exerting  their 
utmoft  iu  the  invefttgation  of  that  important 
reform;  he,  therefore,  could  not  help  op- 
poiing  the  motion,  which  could  only  tend  to 
obftrud  the  mcafure,  without  producing  any 
pofliblc  advantage. 

1  he  motion  however  was  carried. 

TburfJtiytFc&.iy. 

The  army  eftimates  were  brought  for- 
ward. The  Houfe  having  reiblved  itfclf 
into  a  committee  of  fupply,  Marquis  of 
Graham  in  the  chair, 

Sir  C  Touge  {Secretary  at  War)  rofe,  to 
lUte  the  number  of  men" intended  to  be  mo* 
*«d  for,  to  conftitute  tfic  army  eftablifhnitnt 
*W  tf  *  fcrvice  of  tfcc  prefcnt  year.  JXc  cook 


notice,  that  70  regiments  were  intended  to 
be  kept  up,  including  the  fix  regiments  that 
had  been  propofed  to  be  reduced  when  the 
army  eft imates  were  laft  year  laid  before  the 
Houfe ;  but  as  it  appeared  at  that  time  to 
be  the  general  fenfe  of  the  Houfe,  that  thole 
regiments  ftiould  not  be  reduced;  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  feelings  expreffed  for  thoic 
brave  officers  who  had  fo  gallantly  fought 
in  defence  of  their  country,  and  that  no  ad- 
ditional expence  on  their  account  might  bo 
incurred,  a  general  reduction  of  the  army 
had  taken  place ;  by  which,  upon  the  whole, 
there  would  be  a  faving  to  the  public.  He 
(aid,  the  number  propofed  to  be  voted  was 
rather  lower  than  nad  been  granted  for  any 
year  fincc  that  of  1748.  He  concluded  with 
moving, 

"  That  a  number  of  land-forces,  including 
1830  invalids,  amounting  to  18430  effec- 
tive men,  be  employed  tor  the  year  1785. 
And 

"  That  655,963 1.  4  s.  8d.  be  granted  to 
his  Majefty  for  defraying  the  charge  of  the 
fame.    And  alfo, 

"  That  212  fin  I.  4  s.  4  d-  be  granted  for 
payment  of  forts  and  earrifons." 

Lord  North  remarked,  on  what  the  Right 
Hon.  Secretary  at  War  had  faid,  that  the 
number  of  regiments  to  be  kept  up  was  grea- 
ter, yet  the  expence  to  the  public  was  to  be 
lefs.  His  Lordfhip  wifhed  to  know  how  that 
was  to  be  effected. 

The  Secretary  in  reply  faid,  by  reducing 
throughout  the  army  one  drum  and  ten  pri- 
vates in  each  company ;  fo  that  the  number 
of  men  reduced  in  the  other  regiments  would 
be  greater  than  the  number  contained  in  the 
fix  regiments  intended  to  be  kept  up. 

Both  resolutions  were  moved,  and  a- 
greed  to. 

After  feveral  motions  for  papers  refu- 
ting the  commercial  arrangement*  with  Ire- 
land, which  were  all  agreed  to, 

Mr  Pitt  rofe,  and  called  the  attention  of 
the  Houfe  to  the  reports  of  the  Conimiffion- 
ers  of  Accounts,  whofe  abilities,  induftry, 
and  perfeverance  in  the  difcharge  of  their 
duty,  deferred,  he  faid,  the  nnanimon 
thanks,  not  only  of  that  Houfe,  but  of  the 
whole  nation.  And  in  order  to  imp**** 
the  Houfe  with  an  adequate  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  fubject-matter  of  their  re- 
ports, he  recapitulated  the  feveral  offices  that 
bad  been  the  objects  of  their  invefogatioa, 
namely,  the  office  of  the  Receiver-General 
of  the  land-tax ;  thole  -of  the  Paymacer- 
Gcneral  of  the  forces,  Secretary  at  war, 
Trtafurer  of  the  navy,  the  navy  and  vic- 
tualling-offices, cuftoms  and  nrifr  oflhm  m 
England  and  Scotland,  offices  for  fick  as 
hurt  (eamen,  tax-office,  ftamp-office,  pA 
office,  pavmafter-menTt  office,  fatcpr* 
general  of  the  kpcWcvcBjuc,  uufuiAc. 
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trcafurers  making  up  their  accounts  was  ow- 
ing to  the  almoft  impracticability  of  purfers 
accounting  regularly,  from  the  frequency 
of  being  fhifted  from  one  fhip  to  another ; 
another  was,  the  privilege  given  to  fub- 
accountants  of  having  their  accounts  fet  mm 
fup<r,  by  which  they  were  never  fairly  made 
out  or  examined.  He  therefore  mod  readily 
acquiefced  in  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commiffioncrs  of  Accounts,  that  the  balan- 
ces in  the  treafurers  hands  fhould  be  regu- 
larly paid  into  the  bank,  which  would 
put  an  end  to  all  difputes  about  intereit, 
as  has  of  late  been  much  the  fathion. 
With  refpect  to  the  ordnance-board,  he  had 
the  pleafure  of  informing  the  Houfe,  that, 
from  the  very  excellent  and  judicious  regu- 
lations made  there,  the  wiihes  of  the  Com- 
miifioners  of  Accounts  had  already  been  an- 
ticipated; and  he  had  only  farther  to  wifh, 
that  the  rule  prefcribed  to  the  other  offices, 
to  pay  their  balances  into  the  bank,  might 
be  adopted  in  this.  He  touched  (lightly  on 
the  little  regard  that  had  been  paid  by  for- 
mer adminUtrations  to  objects  of  the  greatefc 
magnitude ;  and  inifcanced  the  cxtraordinaries 
of  the  army,  the  expenditure  of  which  he 
thought  a  material  object  of  inquiry. 

The  pay-office  was  the  next  fub  jeel  of  ani- 
madvernon,  in  which  the  Commiffioiiers  of 
Accounts  had  pointed  out  many  abuies  that 
called  for  correction.  One  of  the  evils  which 
had  taken  root  in  that  office/  and  not  eafy  to 
be  eradicated,  was  the  application  of  the 
fums  voted  for  particular  fervices,  to  the 
purpofes  of  other  fervices,  for  which  other 
Specific  fums  had  been  granted.  This  gave 
great  latitude  to  paymafters  to  retain  incre- 
dible fums  of  public  money  in  their  hands,  of 
which  inftances  are  recent  in  every  one's  me- 
mory. But,  as  fome  regulations  were*  now  in 
the  courfe  of  experiment,  the  neceffity  of  any 
further  obfervations  on  this  office  at  this  time 
was  precluded. 

On  -the  vail  emoluments  of  the  impreft- 
oflfice  he  enlarged  with  fome  vehemence. 
The  fums,  extorted  for  management  by  this 
office,  had  amounted  to  more  than  114,420 1, 
but  what  was  dill  more  to  be  regretted,  the 
enormity  of  the  fuffl  rofe  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  diflrcfTes  of  the  public.  The  Com- 
miifioners  of  Accounts  had  hazarded  various 
fentiments  on  this  fubject.  Should  the  fub- 
ilitution  of  falaries,  in  the  room  of  fees  and 

per- 

*  The  following  fums  were  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  late  and  prefent  treafurers  of  the 

navy,  on  the  3 r ft  of  December  1 784. 
Right  Hon.  Wclbore  Ellis  (appointed  treafurer  of  the  navy  in  1777.)      £•  "»354 
Right  Hon.  Ifaac  Barre  (appointed  in  March  1782.)  -  •  28,816 

Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas  (appointed  in  July  178a.)  -  -  12*761 

Right  Hon.  Charles  Townlhcnd  (appointed  in  April  1783.)  -  48,851    .    ^ 

Jtijjht  Hen.  Hear/  Diyidaj  (appointed  a  fecond  time  in  December  1783.)  152,991- 19    4 

£•  *55 »777    9    4$ 


furveyor-gencral  of  the  woods  and  forefts, 
hackney-coach  office,  and  the  hawkers  and 
pedlars  office.  All  thefc  fcvcral  offices  and 
-departments,  Mr  Pitt  faid,  had  fallen  under 
the  examination  of  the  Coinmiffioners  of  Ac- 
counts; and  their  reports  would  be  the  bed 
guide  to  the  committee  of  the  Houfe,  i.'i 
their  inveftigations  of  the  fubje&s  to  which 
he  meant  principally  to  draw  their  atten- 
tion. 

To  bring  this  complicated  bufinefc  the 
more  clearly  before  the  Houfe,  he  claffcd  his 
matter  under  three  diftinct  heads.  In  the 
firft,  he  placed  the  offices  employed  in  levy- 
ing and  collecting  the  public  revenue;  in  the 
fecond,  the  offices  employed  in  the  diiburfc- 
ment  and  expenditure  of  it  j  and  in  the 
third,  which  he  confidercd  as  the  moft  im- 
portant of  all,  he  included  the  manner  in 
which  the  whole  revenue  fhould  be  finally 
accounted  for. 

Under  the  firft  of  thefe  heads  came  natu- 
rally to  be  confidercd  the  offices  of  receiver- 
general  of  the  land-tax,  the  poft-office,  the 
hoards  of  cuiloms  and  excife,  the  (alt-office, 
the  (lamp-office,  coach-office,  &c.  In  all 
which  offices,  fuch  regulations  had  already 
taken  place  as  to  render  any  further  remarks 
for  the  prefent  unneccflary.  But  thofe  he 
chiefly  wifhed  to  recommend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Houfe,  were  the  offices  in  which 
immenfe  fums  of  the  public  money  were  de- 
tained, to  the  manifeft  kus  and  rifle  of  the 
public.  He  inftanced  the  tax-office,  in  which 
M  from  the  year  1 756  there  appeared  to  be  due 
in  arrears,  in  the  hands  of  defaulters,  no  lefs 
than  113,161  1.  of  which  24,2571.  had  al- 
ready been  loft  upon  compofition,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  remainder  (till  very  doubtful; 
whereas,  from  the  excife-office,  where  the 
money  was  paid  in  weekly,  there  had 
been  no  arrears  during  the  lame  period,  or 
defaulters,  except  in  one  inilance  only  to  the 
amount  of  about  3600 1.  To  prevent  lodes 
of  the  like  kind,  was,  be  faid,  one  great  ob- 
ject he  had  in  view. 

He  then  proceeded  to  tfie  navy-office, 
where  it  was  of  importance  to  prevent  ar- 
rears from  lying  long  in  the  hands  of  trea- 
furers both  in  and  out  of  office  *.  This,  he 
faid,  carried  the  appearance  of  much  diffi- 
culty, which,  however,  fhould  not  deter  the 
Houfe  from  looking  forward  to  feck  the 
means  of  remedy.    One  great  difficulty  to 
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perquifites,  become  the  fubjcft  ofconfidera- 
tion,  the  rcafonablcnefi  and  propriety  of 
thofe  fee*,  &c.  would  naturally  come  under 
the  infpecHon  of  perfons  who  were  to  be  in- 
truftcd  with  the  powers  of  fettling  the  quan- 
tum of  the  equivalent ;  but  the  fums  paid  at 
prefent  to  the  auditors  fo  fcr  exceeded  all  due 
proportion,  as  to  require  immediate  atten- 
tion. No  emoluments  of  individual*  ought 
to  grow  out  of  the  diurefles  of  the  country. 
Every  public  office  had  originally  been  inlti- 
tuted  for  the  fervice  of  the  ft  ate,  and  the  du- 
ties of  it  difcharged  for  the  emolument  of 
government ;  but  when  it  was  no  longer  for 
public  advantage  that  fuch  fcrvices  Jhould 
pc  performed,  or  when  the  exercifc  of 
them  became  an  unnecciTary  expence,  it 
would  be  an  inverfion  of  the  principle  that 
governed  fuch  eftabliihmcnts  to  fuller  that 
private  emolument,  which  was  no  motive 
tor  the  inftkuiion,  to  prevent  or  retard  the 
abolition  or  abatement  of  the  expence.  Thefe 
obfervations  were  directed,  he  laid,  to  the  fi- 
tuation  of  the  auditors  of  imprclt,  and  were 
intcmlc.l  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  propofed 
regulation.  On  that  ground  it  was,  however, 
previouily  nrceflary  to  examine  particularly, 
whether  fuch  regulation  interfered  with  any 
right  veiled  in  the  officer  by  virtue  of  his  of- 
fice. The  lad  patent  for  the  grant  of  this 
office  dt  feribed  it  with  its  emoluments.  The 
power  of  auditing  the  Bank  and  South-Sea 
accounts  was  deduced  from  the  general 
words  "  auditing  and  determining  the  ac- 
counts of  ail  pciions  accountable  for  fums  re- 
ceived by  the  name  of  iMpreJl."  The  uTuc 
therefore,  by  way  of  imprclt,  was  the  cir- 
cumftance  that  gave  the  auditor  authority 
to  examine  the  expenditure;  and  this  cir- 
cumflancc  depended  entirely  on  the  autho- 
rity that  directs  the  iflue,  wh'u.h  is  either  the 
iign  manual,  or  an  acl  of  parliament ;  con- 
sequently the  power  of  auditing  mud  de- 
pend on  the  crown  or  the  legislature.  The 
auditor's  office  exuted  before  annuities  were 
created;  but  when  created,  the  lcgiflature 
thought  proper  to  direct  the  payment  of 
them  to  be  accounted  for  according  to  the 
due  courfe  of  the  exchequer,  by  which  the 
suditors  gained  a  new  object.  But  fhould 
che  legi  fiaturc  fee  good  caule  to  alter  this 
mode  of  iflue,  could  there  be  a  doubt  of  its 
having  a  juft  ri;',ht  fo  to  do  ? 

In  the  regulation*  which  he  had  to  pro- 
mote, it  wes  wi:h  him  a  generally  received 
principle,  tc  prcfervc  patent  rights  and  li- 
ving intcrefl*.  Thcfo  he  considered  as  in- 
(i^nia  of  notible  fervices  rendi  red  by  the  pa- 
tentees for  the  advantage  of  the  ftate ;  but, 
much  r.s  h-.*  reflected  patent  interefrs,  he 
would  not  go  fo  far  as  to  admit,  that  the  pa- 
tentees had  a  right  to  confidcr  the  enormous 
unforefcen  accumulation  of  profit  arifing 
from  the  dilircucs  of  tWu  country  a*  *  ^to 


perry  (acred,  which  no  reform  was  ever  to 
touch.  In  the  fair  conftruction  of  any  pa- 
tent right,  he  could  not  allow  fuch  an  idea 
deduciblc  from  it.     If  it  were,  the  conl'e- 

Suence  would  be  fatal ;  for,  however  p:ua- 
oxicai-  it  might  appear,  the  fact  was,  that 
the  fader  money  flowed  into  the  office,  the 
more  remarkable  it  was  for  delay.  By  the 
constitution  of  the  office,  the  principals,  con- 
fide ring  their  places  as  finccures,  did  the  ba- 
fincfi  by  clerks;  who,  being  paid  by  fees  and 
perquintcs,  were  equally  open  to  the  fub- 
accountant  who  wilhed  bit  account  to  be  de- 
laved,  as  to  him  who  wiflied  bit  to  be  acce- 
lerated.  He  exempted,  however,  the  prefent 
auditors  and  their  deputies  from  this  cenfure, 
who,  he  faid,  liad  exerted  themfelvcs,  and 
done  more  than  could  have  been  expe&cd. 
His  remarks  were  levelled  at  the  conilitu- 
tion  of  the  office,  not  at  the  officers  who  were 
to  do  the  bufincis.  He  then  advened  to  the 
immenfe  increafc  of  the  fun-accountant's  ar- 
rears, and  thought  that  fome  plan  mould  be 
fallen  upon  for  fettling  their  accounts.  He 
reminded  the  Houfe,  that  about  two  years 
ago  he  had  been  laughed  at  for  ftating,  that 
there  were  then  upwards  of  forty  »// £«u  of 
the  public  money  unaccounted  for,  and  trea- 
ted as  a  vifionary  for  fuppofing  that  he  could 
recover  forty  tbovfami  pounds,  or  even  40  L 
of  the  money ;  but  he  had  now  the  latisfc- 
tion  to  aflure  the  Houfe,  that  17,000,000 
had  already  been  traced ;  that  257/3001.  had 
actually  been  acknowledged  ;  and  that  foiid 
fums  might  yet  be  expected  from  a  farther 
investigation.  The  inquiry,  he  knew,  was 
tedious,  as  there  were  upwards  of  000  per- 
fons  concerned  in  that  enormous  balance; 
but  he  would  not  be  dilpiritcd.  He  would 
fubmit  it  to  the  Houfe,  whether  the  powers 
of  the  imprcit  fhould  not  be  enlarged,  fo  zs 
to  enable  them  to  fettle  the  public  account! 
with  the  utmoft  exaexneft.  The  fees  of  of- 
fice amounted  at  present  to  upwards  of 
60,000 1.  though  the  bufmefa,  as  former!/ 
tranfa&ed,  did  not  deferve  fo  many  hun- 
dreds :  it  would  be  neceflary,  therefore,  in 
his  opinion,  to  render  the  auditors  refpon- 
fible  for  the  negligence  of  their  clerks ;  and 
that  all  fees  mould  be  abolifhed,  and  hand- 
fomc  falaries  fubftituted  in  their  room.  He 
had  no  doubt  of  the  general  concurrence  of 
the  Houfe  in  this  important  and  neceflary 
retrenchment 

One  thing  he  found  recommended  in  the 
reports  of  the  Commifliocers  of  Accounts, 
which  he  meant  at  prefent  wholly  to  abandon, 
and  that  wastlurconfolidationo/omces.  Thk, 
he  (aid,  he  did  from  a  conviction,  that  the 
faving  would  be  inconfiderable :  bit  he  «n 
not  certain  but  that  a  part  of  the  bafineft  el 
one  office,  that  fcemed  to  be  mul—Hi 
might  not  be  transferred  to  another tlutjwl 
V&va  do.    He  iufianccd  the  ~~ 
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(feme  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  which  might  he 
transferred  to  the  tax-office,  and  placed  on 
a  new  footing.  As  to  the  taxes  that  were 
optional,  and  in  a  manner  voluntary,  fuch 
as  that  on  coaches,  and  others  of  the  like 
kind,  he  meant  a  collector  to  be  appointed 
to  call  upon  the  parties  chargeable  at  ftated 
times,  inftead  of  leaving  it  to  them  to  pay  at 
their  pleafure.  The  confolidation  of  the  hack* 
ney  coach-office,  and  hawkers  and  pedlars- 
office,  would  he  rendered  unneceuary  by 
the  abolition  of  the  offices  themfelves;  of 
which  he  ftiould  fay  more  on  fome  future  oc- 
cafion. 

In  the  courfe  of  his  fpeech,  which  kept  up 
the  attention  of  she  Houfe  for  more  than  three 
hours,  by  the  "variety  of  objects  to  which  he 
alluded,  he  more  than  once  took  occafion  to 
blame  the  inattention  of  former  adminiftra- 
tions  to  meafures  of  the  greateft  magnitude. 
He  inftanced  their  total  difrcgard  to  a  lift  of 
the  fob-accountants  deemed  defaulters,  which 
had  been  prepared  by  order  of  the  treafury- 
board,  and  laid  upon  the  table  in  the  feflion 
of  1782-3,  but  not  fuffered  to  be  coniidered 
as  a  voucher  of  any  authority. 

He  concluded  with  moving,  "  That  leave 
be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  better  exa- 
mining and  auditing  the  accounts  of  this 
kingdom." 

After  Mr  Sheridan  had  replied  to  fome 
Arokes  of  cenfure  which  had  fallen  from  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  in  the  courfe  of  hit 
remarks, 

Mr  Fox  rofe,  and  infifted,  that  notwtth- 
(landing  all  the  parade  of  merit  which  the 
ftight  Hon.  Gentleman  had  affumed  to  him- 
Jelf  and  colleagues,  on  the  fcore  of  reform, 
he  would  venture  to  compare  the  one  year 
in  which  he  had  the  honour  of  a  (hare  in  the 
adminiftration,  with  the  two  that  the  Right 
Hon.  Geatleman  had  been  minifter;  and  re- 
fer to  the  reports  of  the  CotnmiJfioncrs  of  Ac- 
counts, to  decide  in  which  period  the  mod 
Important  public  bufinefs  had  been  dis- 
patched. 

The  queftion  was  put  and  agreed  to. 
Mr  Pitt  rofe  again  and  moved,  that  leave 
he  given  to  bring  in  a  bill,  for  better  regula- 
ting the  office  of  treafurer  of  the  navy,  and 
for  transferring  the  cuftody  of  the  cafh  for 
ordnance  fervice  from  the  treafurer  of  the 
ordnance  to  the  bank.  This  was  likewife 
put,  and  agreed  to. 

Mr  Pitt  then  begged  the  attention  of  the 
Houfe  to  another  motion,  which  he  had  once 
before,  he  faid,  had  the  honour  to  make,  and 
which,  when  modelled  into  the  fhape  of  a  bill, 
had  palTed  that  Houfe,  but  had  been  rejected 
hy  the  other.  Their  objection  was,  that  the 
commiffioncrs  in  the  fevcral  departments  had 
the  power  veiled  in  themfelves  to  correct  the 
abuics,  if  any,  complained  of,  without  a  new 
law  for  that  purpoic.    Tlus,  however,  was 


more  fpecious  than  tree :  he  would  therefore 
move,  that  «*  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a 
bill,  for  appointing  commiilioners  to  inquire 
into  the  fees,  gratuities  perquifitcs,  and  e- 
moluments,  which  are,  or  lately  have  been, 
received  in  the  feveral  public  offices  to  be 
therein  named,  to  examine  into  any  abufea 
which  may  exift  in  the  fame,  and  to  report 
fuch  observations  as  (hall  occur  to  them,  for 
the  better  conducting  and  managing  the  bu- 
finefs tranfacted  in  the  faid  offices." 

Mr  Fox  owned,  that  when  the  bill  alluded 
to  was  before  in  Parliament,  he  had  done 
what  he  very  feldom  did,  forbear  to  deliver 
his  fentiments  upon  it,  and  had  fuffered  it 
to  go  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  there  to  be 
thrown  out. 

The  Attorney  General  caught  at  Mr  Fox's 
confeiling,  that  the  Houfe  of  Lords  might 
be  rendered  ufeful  fometimes,  by  throwing 
out  fuch  bills  as  for  reafons  of  conveniency  it 
might  be  thought  advifeable  to  fuffer  to  pafs 
the  Commons— and  turned  the  laugh  upon 
him.  He  then  entered  into  the  tendency 
of  fuch  a  bill,  and  the  reafons  that  required 
it;  which  neither  the  commiffioners,  nor  go- 
vernment itfelf,  could  effect  without  new 
powers. 

The  Solicitor  General  was  of  the  fame  opi- 
nion. The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Houfe  adjourned. 

Feb.  It. 
Col.  Fittpatruk  rofe,  to  prefent  a  petition 
of  the  electors  of  Weftminfter,  praying  to  be 
heard  by  counfel,  in  fupport  of  the  allega- 
tions contained  in  a  former  petition  from  the 
fame  quarter. 

Mr  Pitt  and  Lord  Frederick  Campbell  in- 
fifted, that  it  was  vexatious,  unparliamen- 
tary, and  a  hindrance  to  public  bufinefs,  to 
fit  difcufling  queftions  that  had  already  been 
agitated  in  that  Houfe. 

Mr  Fox  infifted,  that  the  grievances  of 
the  people  were  firft  to  be  difcufted,  in  pre- 
ference to  every  other  part  of  public  bufinefs  ; 
and  urged  the  neceffity  of  the  prcfent  mo- 
tion with  much  warmth. 

Lord  Mulgravt  rofe  to  fay  fomething  on 
the  motion ;  but  the  clamour  was  fo  great, 
that  he  could  not  be  heard.  And,  to  quiet 
it,  the  Speaker  put  the  queftion,  and  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to.  It  was  then  moved,  and 
carried,  that  the  high  bailiff  and  his  afleflbr 
do  attend  at  the  lame  time,  and  Monday  was 
the  day  fixed. 

Monday  21. 

Col.  FHxpa+rUk  moved  the  order*  of  the 
day,  for  hearing  counfel,  as  above. 

Lord  Frederick  Campbell  begged  to  know 
to  what  part  of  the  petition  the  coun(el  were 
to  be  heard ;  whether  to  the  new  matters 
pretended  to  have  occurred,  or  to  the  old 
that  have  already  been  difcuffed.  W*.  -o***^ 
he  faid,  *»x\c>u%\»W**\V^wmc?£\ww^>^ 
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underftood  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  would  beg 
lrave  to  move,  **  that  the  counfel  for  the 
cL-doTs  of  Weftminftcr  be  reilraincd  from 
fcoing  into  any  other  matter  than  what  may 
tend  to  prove,  that  the  evidence  given  on 
IWdtu-fday  the  oth  of  February  was  defec- 
tive and  incomplete ;  or  fu«:h  other  matter  as 
may  hive  occurred  iince  that  day. 

M  Lib  motion,  which  was  rather  an  amend- 
ment (,f  the  order  of  the  day,  was  oppoJ'cd 
by  fever al  members  as  unfair,  uncandid,  and 
nnjuft.  Mr  bheridan,  in  particuhir,  obfcr- 
\cd,  tliat  the  amendment  ^s  propofed  by  the 
i.oble  Lord  actually  com  radiaed  the  order  of 
the  day.  The  prayer  of  the  petitioners  had 
)>eeu  that  they  mould  be  heard  by  counfel 
in  fupport  of  their  rights.  In  conformance 
with  this  rcquelk,  the  order  of  the  day 
icnimnatiid  that  counfel  mould  be  heard  in 
lupf  ort  of  tht  petition,  that  is,  on  the  fuhjed 
tn  tie  laid  rights.  'I  he  amendment,  therc- 
i'wic,  ctrtuinly  contradided  the  order  of  the 
day,  when  it  went,  inflead  oi  the  general  que- 
ftion  of  rights,  to  confine  tht  m  to  a  particular 
fact.  He  therefore  concluded  with  moving 
an  amendment  to  that  of  the  noble  Lord, 

*  That  the  counicl  be  ordered  to  attend, 
and  be  reflrained  from  going  into  any  matter 
not  a&ually  contained  in  the  petition  imme- 
diately before  the  Houfcv.' 

A  long  debate  enfued ;  but  the  qu eft  ion  be- 
ing at  length  put,  on  a  divifion  there  appear- 
ed fur  Lord  Frederick  Campbell's  motion, 
Ayes  -  -  203 

Noes  -  145 

Majority     58 

Counfcl  was  then  called-  in;  and  the 
Speaker  informed  them  from  the  chair  that 
the  Houl'e  had  rcdricled  them  from  going 
into  any  mutter  but  what  fliould  tend  to  ren- 
der the  evidence  ofthe  9th  of  February  more 
comphte,  or  fuch  other  new  matter  as  has 
occurred  fince. 

Mr  Erfkine  begged  leave  to  fay,  that  as 
they  were  reilraincd  from  going  into  the  me- 
rits ofthe  caufe  of  their  clients,  and  were  rc- 
flrided  from  entering  into  the  legality  of  it, 
though  appearing  at  the  bar  of  that  Houfe 
in  the  clurader  of  lawyers,  they  begged 
leave  therefore  to  withdraw. 

'Hie  high  bailiff  was  then  ordered  to  the 
bar,  and  patted  a  fliort  examination.  After 
which  a  motion  was  made,  that  the  high 
bailiff  do  make  a  return  of  two  members  to 
fenre  in  parliament  for  the  city  of  Weft- 
minftcr :  on  which,  after  fomc  debate,  a  di- 
vifion took  place,  when  the  numbers  were : 
For  the  motion,  136 ;  againfl  the  motion, 
245.  Majority  9  only. 

TusfJuy,  Feb.  22. 

The  Ilocfc  was  called  over  for  the  fc- 
cond  time  during  this  fellion;  after  which, 

Mr  Pitt  moved,  that  the  difpatches  from 


Ireland  might  be  read.  This  being  agreed 
to,  the  following  proportions,  as  moved  by 
Mr  Ordc  on  the  7  th  inftant,  in  the  Irilh 
parliament,  and  there  finally  amended  and 
agreed  to  on  the  1 2th,  were  read  alfo. 

I.  Rcfolvcd,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  thi* 
committee,  that  it  is  highly  important  to  the 
general  interefl  of  the  Britifh  empire,  that 
the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
be  encouraged  :md  extended  ss  much  a<  pof- 
fiblc;  and  for  that  purpofe,  that  the  inter- 
course and  commerce  be  finally  fettled  an  J 
regulated  on  permanent  and  equitable  prin- 
ciples, for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  coun- 
tries. 

II.  Rifolvcd,  That  towards  carrying  into 
full  effrd  lb  defirablc  a  fcttlement,  it  is  fit 
and  proper  that  all  articles,  not  the  growth 
or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
fliould  be  imported  into  each  kingdom  from 
the  other  reciprocally,  under  the  fame  regu- 
lations, and  at  the  fame  duties  (if  fubjed  to 
duties)  to  which  they  are  liable,  when  im- 
ported directly  from  the  place  of  their 
growth,  product,  or  manufacture  ;  and  that 
all  duties  originally  paid  on  the  importa- 
tion into  either  country  refpedively,  (hall 
be  fully  drawn  back  on  exportation  to  the 
other. 

III.  Refolved,  That  for  the  fame  purpofe 
it  is  proper  that  no  prohibition  mould  exifc 
in  either  country,  againfl  the  importation, 
ufe,  or  fale  of  any  article,  the  growth,  pro- 
dud,  or  manufacture  of  the  other;  and  that 
the  duty  on  the  importation  of  every  fuch 
article,  if  fubjed  to  duty  in  either  country, 
mould  be  prccifely  the  fame  in  the  one  coun- 
try as  in  the  other,  except  where  an  addition 
may  be  neceflary  in  either  country,  in  coofc- 
que nee  of  an  internal  duty  on  any  fuch  ar- 
ticle of  its  own  confumption. 

IV.  Refolved,  That  in  all  cafes  where  the 
duties  on  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  « 
manufacture  of  either  country,  are  different 
on  the  importation  into  the  other,  it  would 
be  expedient  that  they  mould  be  reduced  in 
the  kingdom  where  they  are  the  higheft ,  to 
the  amount  nayable  in  the  other ;  and  that 
all  fuch  articles  mould  be  exportable  from 
the  kingdom  into  which  they  (hall  be  im- 
ported, as  free  from  duty  as  the  fimilar  com- 
modities or  home  manuiaduxe  of  the  fact 
kingdom. 

V.  Refolved,  That  for  the  fame  purpofe 
it  is  alio  proper,  that  in  all  cafe*  where  cither 
kingdom  wall  charge  articles  of  its  own  con- 
fumption with  an  internal  duty  cm  the  ma- 
nufacture, or  a  duty  on  the  material,  tht 
fame  manufacture,  when  imported  from  the 
other,  may  be  charged  with  a  farther  dstf 
on  importation  to  the  fame  aTnmmr  at  dm  in- 
ternal duty  on  the  manufacture,  or  to  ana- 
mount  adequate  to  countervail  the  A*J  m 
the  material;  and  fhall  be  *— iriTswsl  simefc 
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sfrawbackf  or  bounties  on  exportation  is 
may  leave  the  lame  fubject  to  no  heavier 
burdens  than  the  home-made  manufacture  \ 
fuch  farther  duty  to  continue  fo  long  only  as 
the  internal  cotfumntion  (hall  be  charged 
with  the  duty  or  duties  to  balance  which  it 
Hull  be  impofed,  or  until  the  manufacture 
coining  from  the  other  kingdom  (hall  be  fub- 
iected  there  to  an  equal  burden,  not  drawn 
back,  or  compenfatcd  on  exportation. 

VI.  Referred,  That,  in  order  to  give  per- 
manency to  the  fettlement  now  intended  to 
be  efUblifhed,  it  is  neccflary  that  no  prohi- 
bition, or  new  or  additional  duties,  lhould 
be  hereafter  impofed  in  either  kingdom,  on 
the  importation  of  any  article  of  the  growth, 
product,  or  manufacture  of  the  other,  ex- 
cept fuch  additional  duties  as  may  be  requi- 
fite  to  balance  duties  on  internal  confump- 
tion,  purfuant  to  the  foregoing  refolution. 

VII.  Refolved,  That,  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  it  is  neccflary  farther,  that  no  prohi- 
bitions, or  new  or  additional  duties  lhould 
be  hereafter  impofed  in  either  kingdom,  on 
the  exportation  of  any  article  of  native 
growth,  product,  or  manufacture,  from 
thence  to  the  other,  except  fuch  as  either 
kingdom  may  deem  expedient,  from  time  to 
time,  upon  corn,  meal,  malt,  flour,  and 
bifcuit ;  and  alfo,  except  where  there  now 
cxifts  any  prohibition  which  is  not  recipro- 
cal, or  any  duty  which  is  not  equal  in  both 
kingdoms  :  in  every  fuch  cafe,  the  prohibi- 
tion may  be  made  reciprocal,  or  the  duties 
raifed,  fo  as  to  make  them  equal. 

VIII.  Refolved,  That,  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  it  is  neccflary,  that  no  bounties  what- 
soever (hould  be  paid  or  payable  in  either 
kingdom,  on  the  exportation  of  any  article 
to  the  other,  except  fuch  as  relate  to  corn, 
meal,  malt,  flour,  and  bifcuits;  and  fuch  as 
are  in  the  nature  of  drawbacks,  or  compen- 
fation  for  duties  paid ;  and  that  no  bounty 
{hould  be  granted  in  this  kingdom,  on  the 
exportation  of  any  article  imported  from 
the  Britifli  plantations,  or  any  manufac- 
ture made  of  fuch  article,  unlefs  in  cafes 
where  a  fimilar  bounty  is  payable  in  Britain 
on  exportation  from  thence,  or  where  fuch 
bounty  is  merely  in  the  nature  of  a  draw- 
back, or  compenfation  of,  or  for  duties  paid 
over  and  above  any  duties  paid  thereon  in 
Britain. 

IX.  Refofved,  That  it  is  expedient  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  Britifh  empire,  that 
the  importation  of  articles  from  foreign 
dates  (hould  be  regulated  from  time  to  time, 
in  each  kingdom, on  fuch  terms  as  may  afford 
an  effectual  preference  to  the  importation  of 
fimilar  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manufacture  of  the  other. 

X.  Refolved,  That  it  is  effential  to  the 
commercul  interefts  of  this  country,  to  pre- 
vent, as  much  aj  pofEble,  an  accumulation 
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of  national  debt;  that  therefore  it  is  highly 
expedient,  that  the  annual  revenue  of  this 
kingdom  (hould  be  made  equal  to  its  annual 
expeuce. 

XI.  Refolved,  That,  for  the  better  pro- 
tection of  trade;  whatever  fum  the  graft 
hereditary  revenue  of  this  kingdom  (after 
deducting  all  drawbacks,  re-payments,  or 
bounties  granted  in  the  nature  of  drawbacks) 
(hall  produce  over  and  above  the  fum  of 
6j6,oool.  in  each  vear  of  peace,  wherein  the 
annual  revenue  mall  equal  the  annual  ex- 
pence,  and  in  each  year  of  war,  without  re- 
gard to  fuch  equality,  (hould  be  appropriated 
towards  the  fupport  of  the  naval  force  of  the 
p  empire,  in  fuch  manner  as  the  parliament  of 
this  kingdom  (hall  direct. 

After  a  long  apologetical  introduction,  in 
which  he  enlarged  on  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  the  fubject,  Mr  Pitt  proceed- 
ed to  remark  on  the  illiberal  treatment  of 
Great  Britain  to  her  fitter  kingdom  in  for- 
mer times.  Before  the  Revolution,  it  waa 
the  cuff om  to  confine  the  commercial  fyftcra 
of  Ireland  to  her  own  local  fituation.  This 
degrading  fyftem  continued  from  one  admi- 
niff  ration  to  another  through  feveral  reigns; 
but  it  was  impoflible  that  fuch  a  narrow  and 
impolitic  reftriction  could  continue  for  ever 
to  check  the  operations  of  a  high-fpirited  and 
free  people.  They  were  by  flow  degrees  at 
length  allowed  to  trade  with  our  Colonies; 
but  that  trade  was  only  through  the  medium 
of  Great  Britain.  This,  however,  was  one 
(tep  gained :  but  Ireland  could  not  even 
then,  from  her  own  ports,  fteer  a  direct 
courfe  to  our  Colonies ;  hut  was  obliged,  in 
compliance  with  the  navigation  act,  to  cany 
on  all  her  intercourfe.  with  other  countries) 
through  our  means  and  by  our  regulations. 
At  length  the  hour  of  her  emancipation  ar- 
rived ;  and  he  had  the  honour  of  aflerting 
her  rights  at  a  time  when  this  country  (how- 
cd  no  inclination  to  conteft  her  claims.  By 
acknowledging  her  independence,  we  have 
left  her  commercial  interefts  without  con- 
troul,  and  have  opened  to  her  the  molt  free, 
direct,  and  unre drained  intercourfe  with 
every  maritime  date  in  Europe,  except  with 
Great  Britain.  Such  was,  and  fuch  is,  our 
fituation  with  our  filler  kingdom  at  this  in- 
ftant.  It  was  an  attention  to  her  prefent  cir- 
cumitances,  in  confequence  of  what  had  been 
her  former  condition,  which  difpofed  his 
Maiefty's  minifters  to  form  fuch  regulations 
as  tney  traded  would  effectually  fupply  for- 
mer defects ;  and  fuch  as,  he  flattered  him- 
felf,  would  be  conlidered  as  forming  the  ba- 
fis  of  a  folid  and  permanent  eftablifliment 
founded  on  the  unerring  principles  of  reci- 
procal advantage.  He  inveighed  againft  that 
illiheraliry  which  tended  to  exalt  or  enrich 
one  people  of  the  fame  empire  at  the  expence 
of  another.    He  thought  the  navigation  act 
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c*-; '_':.!?    cf    T?ry    cjTtTest    eorstrjctios*.  fce  crrrcom*  Vsare  tr-?  Kira:*iii.r:r*  of 

Vi'f.utTtr  Lbtrty   !?lLl£  sr.i^h:  iirsLtrly  Irtusd  c  a*i*d  in  arnr  drgrce  ec-J  lv:s  <-•! 

ha  v.  to  corrtij'.;,  d  »*:/.  icragi.  pirti    wit-i  t:Jfc ci'^crrf     Anc  on  tail  ccc£»ca*^i"n  r* 

Crvit  hr .**:.'.  sr-r  had  nor.t::  L_t  :.c-.v.  fco-li  h*i  trrr-unded  a  mcafjrz.  which  tr  r-.l;-.T;i 

th:*  rti-r.i'.^r.  :*  C'.r.t  ^wiy.  the  i:.-  am  if  it  cv-id  i*.<  be  evff  to  ccetr^Ftxx :  _sd  th^ 

tr-it  w;.j  ct-itrc  iz»  t.v,  Brn.ih  z^s  '«i :  fo  wa«,  ih*t  12  two  lira  racoon  as  turrit  3r- 

that  ti.de  who  J.  *vt  :n£:.'*at-.d  that  *  ceKrt-  t*ia  ins  lrriisd.  rrcrr  2sp=*r«s^e  cf  c: rrt> 
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t.t'rvf  o!ii.  while  the  real  :atere:!?  of  both  wcrt  tc* 
V/e  i.«vc  l.tyd,  h1,  u.I.  shit  rh:i  iz.d-1-  fcjr.t.  1=  aclrurLift-Tir;:,  thrresore,  to  rl-» 
gtxi;?  to  Ireliud  wi.i  D«:  *  en..*:?*:!  lli,w  in  i.  adv^ntagi  of  :hr  w»=,  *;.r  ii:U.rt:ti  c-f  b;-J: 
iiw  i.y  hIj.a  the  Brxtu'i  tu.plr-.:  h~5r«t:ito  ftio-ii  be  c-4ifahtd.  AV-v-  lii,  he  w_£v. 
c;^*rr.:c  :cd  jSTy«  Ti.t  rr«.;uu;:-.-t  ti.us  th*  c:r\:i::t!rc  to  renv.snSer.  rhatth;  rood.- 
pci;*.  rally  ci:t'.xti::«'.d,  hi  !.~owgkt  it  r.i^h  tic::s  wtrvictccitdto  b-.  rtc.jr-x*L  At.::' 
tin*  to  <ri:.»:ow:  anj  :n  tht.r  :w  ::  .  tc  ci  ■:-  vi>a  principle  to  v.h:i  tiic  Ir:lh  couii  cr 
rifa  iihci:o:i  and  Luc;v.>yl  w!iik.k.  Letter  h.*-  r»b)  :-**,  tl.it  :hcfs  who  partLkt  '.*  prrrtc."- 
c-:uc  fclt.r  rutins.  W*r-j  ti»c  wr-jiii  <!,  ri-jgh:  in  duty  t**  o»x;*:-/-t:tc  -o  tLc  ei;-t^.:. 
Mrca^lf'j!  ^s  it  w.»  fpri-f'.MeJ,  he  w.ir.kd  to  'i  h»  htd  iiway»bc.r.  u^-drr;":  ,-i'iri  Ix-  '.*..: 
Jsr.ow  v.l*oi'*vctK-fT.ilct '"J  L'.r.  v»--it::.:«  and  th-t,  in  proportion  *s  :.:.-  w--^#;  _'- 
<wiit.'b  rrifiirtix*  ci  *i.i^  ccuntr  v.  tl  diijo-  crcifd,  the  anoui.:  r»f  n«.r  crr.tr :":'_t;.'r 
led  to  furfLndi-r  to  frtiar.d  tvi.ry  :i-:."!^  that  fh'.ul«;  incrfait  tih'o.  Ther*  w.j.»  n?  :**:.■*:- 
Ma^  held  rr.uit  cicur,  ;••..;■■  uic  iti  faci  tJ.-.-y  t ion  on  the  i:de  o:  ZGVcr«~.r..-r.t  tc  t;k .-zm-v 
roull  not  hfclp  theiiifclvis.  ri'i:i/  hiA  in-  with  rj.c  !.i:*d  wh*i  :hiy  g-ve  ni-i.  'hi  «v 
Juitcd  Ireland,  and  ihc  rtiVntc>l  it.  bliK  dc-  ther;  hue  to  pn-poic  fu-:h  a.i.-."urc.^  idct-Jt.. 
nucded  afch'.T  right  what  wc  v/irc  ir.  r.o  ca-  (huuid  not  only  mcrt  the  ideas  ri  xsx  :»  1 
pacity  to  jxirfc.  Whatever  thertiorj  uas  coutrictin*:  parties,  but  an^mcr.t  the  i:f4j«t- 
then  irr.proptxly  ceded  wa>  nut  to  he  impu-  rit}-,  and  c It  1  blub,  on  an  exalted  and  ferre- 
ted to  him,  but  tc  the  u>>Mc  lord  who  then  ncxit  foundation,  the  union, the  hirmo-7.^-"- 
prcfiicd.  Ilia  fyfti  jn  wa^  only  coinpletin^  the  ?rc a :::<.;»<  f  the  whole  empire 
the  (Iruolurc  whi>.h  hi^I.ordihiphad  lt-rt  ui>  He  concluded  with  moving,  "  Th:r ::  :- 
iiuilhcd.  It  wit  true,  indeed,  the  upprehen-  the  opinion  cf  thi»  conmiittrc.  thct  it :-  higL- 
iion*  which  have  ariicn  in  funic  mens  minds  ly  important,  and  lie  the  eti:.Tol  iiitrr^::  "i 
did  not  fo  forcibly  ftrik?  him.  He  law  no-  t!;e  Britiih  empirr.thjt  an  intcrcoui:lCii  .."i 
thin^  we  hod  iu  dii.ud  fzom  a  circuitous  bw  finally  fcttied  between  Great  Briulii  --  ■ 
«.r»mi;ieri.e  in  ojinmodities  wliich  we  could  Irel.iud  on  equal  terms ;  and  that  rarh  aw- 
u]  w  ay  •>  bring  iu  a  ilircCl  line,  'ihe  chief  try  fliou  Id  have  a  like  participation  of  trar::. 
Well  Ixitiia  productions  v>trc  fugarsand  rum.  on  Ireland  leaning  to  thii  country  that  £. 
It  t«  hardly  potiibk  th:.t  In laxid  fhouid  ever  ^^i  P-y,  hi  proportion  to  her  ^r-'v.Lr; 
take  ;tny  of  that  trade  out  of  our  hand*.  She  wealth,  fuch  lhare  of  the  public  expend-  -• 
wculd,  in  thai  cafe,  be  under  the  nccdlity  n?ay  arife  fmm  thefurplu*  uf  her  n.vcUiU.  n 
<>(  J'jying  twice  both  cufxmt  and  freight,  as  time*  of  peace/' 

ilie  vsouid  nut  only  have  to  open  htr  own         Lord  N*.rtb  declared,  that,  in  his  opisttn, 

jxirt?,  Lut  ourh  alfo;  and  not  only  thpfc,  but  the  proportions  pf  the  Kijrht  Hun.  licri- 

the  infur.nce  .dlii,  would  l>e  doubled.  man  out-did  every  thing  that  the  wildcit  > 

In  Hating  the  revenues  of  Inland,  hecfti-  magination  could  fuggeft;  and  entered  hi< 

mated  only  the  leading  branches,  the  cu-  proteft  aeainll  a  final  particiiiation  of  ou 

lloins  and  excife,  hearth-money,  and  quit-  trade  wjtb  Ireland.  He  owned,  that  in  1*79 

nuts ;  which  altogether  amounted,  he  Ibid,  he  made  fome  conceflions  to  Ireland;  but"  net 

to  nearly  the  fum  nf  656  ficol.  which  was,  fo  humiliating  as  the  Right  Hon.  Uentlrmaa 

J.owivrr,  ir.fufficicnt   for  the  purpofes  to  haJcndcavourcdiorepreTentthem.  Thcopctt 

which  it  hud  been  originally  allotted.  It  was  ing  the  lrifh  trade  to  the  V.'eil  Indies wason 

well  known,  he  laid,  that  with  all  the  ad-  110  other  condition,  than  that  they  in  reran 

vantage*  which  Ireland  had  lately  received,  fhould  epeourage  our  Colonic*  by  takisg 

the  revenue  had  been  fonie  years  ago  much  none  but  Brxtiih  plantation  fugan,     In  tke 

greater  than  it  was  now.  prefer. t  propoial,  Ireland  was  to  bear  a  part  <*' 

hh  \\^!>  therefore  anxious  that  this  defc<ft  the  public  cxpence,  but  not  till  her  rewnoei 

fhculd  Iil  made  good,  :ind  that  the  ft r vice  of  were  greater  than  her  expenditure ;  whki 

the  public  lhould-  not  fufTcr  by  the  fuhftitu-  was  not  likely  to  be  loon,  as  the  Right  Hflfc 

rinn  of  one  mode  ui  intercouric  iu  the  place  Gentleman  has  owned,  that,  for  ftmeyexra 

jif  anujicr.  back,  there  has  been  a  great  defickwy.  He 

There  were,  he  UU,  many  didculties  tp  n.adc  iever^l  gthcr  Jfilinic  objedaBMS  n' 
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concluded  with  faying  that,  fhould  the  pro- 
potition*  upon  the  table  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution, the  trade  and  manufacture*  of  this 
kingdom  would  materially  be  hurt. 

Mr  Dempfer  confetied,  that  the  propofi- 
tion*  had  ftruck  him  as  juft ;  and*  when  he 
came  to  reflect  on  the  lofs  of  America,  for 
want  of  reafonable  conceflions  being  timely 
made  to  her,  he  could  not  hety  being  a 
friend  to  the  commercial  regulations  held 
forth  to  Ireland,  as  that  kingdom  Was  in  a 
ferment.  There  were  delegates  keeping 
parliament  in  awe,  and  armed  aflbciations 
dictating  to  thofe  delegates.  For  his  part, 
he  could  fee  no  danger  to  either  kingdom  by 
the  proportions  upon  the  table ;  each  was  to 
take  the  other's  goods,  and.  each  was  to  fup- 
port  the  other's  intercfts ;  and,  if  both  ho- 
nefUy  adhered  to  that  principle,  he  wasfure 
that  both  would  be  gainers. 

Mr  Fox  fpoke  chiefly  againfl  the  impro- 
priety of  beginning  the  bufinefs  in  Ireland. 
The  proportions  ought  firil  to  have  origina- 
ted in  the  Britilh  parliament ;  and,  being  a- 
greed  to  there,  mould  have  been  offered  to 
Ireland,  either  to  have  been  accepted  or  re- 
fufed,  as  they  might  judge  for  her  intereft; 
but  the  minifter  having  tendered  thefe  con- 
ceflions, the  people  of  Ireland  will  not  rea- 
dily fubmit  to  any  abatement.  He  took  no- 
tice of  .what  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had 
faid  of  an  alarm  being  fpread. — The  lame 
alarm  had  gone  forth  when  he  had  the  ho- 
nour of  being  in  office,  and  he  was  then  of 
the  fame  mind  that  he  was  now ;  and  he 
thought  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman's  good 
fenfe  would  have  dictated  to  him  to  conci- 
liate, not  to  pour  forth  venom  and  invec- 
tive. His  noble  friend  was  then  in  a  critical 
fituation,  when  he  made  conceflions;  but, 
when  the  Navigation  Act  comes  to  be  effa- 
ced, it  is  not  eafy  to  foretel  the  mifchief. 
Sugars  may  be  received  in  Ireland  from  fo- 
reign Colonies,  imported  in  foreign  (hips, 
loaded  and  fent  to  England  in  Britifh  or  I* 
rifh  fhip«. 

Mr  Rfife  faid,  in  reply,  that  nothing  was 
to  be  apprehended  on  the  article  of  iugars  \ 
for  France  had  lately  forbidden  foreign  vef- 
fels  of  more  than  60  tons  from  carrying  any 
of  the  produce  of  their  Colonies. 

Mr  GllUrt  then  reported  progrefs,  and 
aficed  leave  to  fit  again. 

tVedmr/day  33. 

Captain  J,  L*ttrM%  the  Honfe  in  a  com- 
mittee, moved  for  390,855  L  for  ordhance- 
fervice,  for  the  year  1785.    And, 

For  4»p8$  1-  for  the  pay  of  land-officers  in 
the  ordnance-fcrvice. 

Both  motions  were  agreed  to  without  a  di- 
vifion ;  hut  a  motion  for  money  to  augment 
the  fortifications  was  deferred. 
TLttr/Juy  24. 

Mr  franc*  rofe,  and  called  the  attention 


of  the  Honfe  to  the  military  eftablHhment  of 
Bengal.  He  nnderftood,  he  faid,  that  mo- 
ney had  been  railed  privately,  and  applied  to 
difcharge  debts  which  had  not  been  inclu- 
ded in  the  eftimate.  This  he  pledged  him- 
felf  to  fift  to  the  bottom;  but  in  the  mean 
time  would  beg  leave  to  move,  "  That  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  Warren  Haftings,  Efq; 
Governor  General  of  Bengal,  to  the  court  of 
directors  of  the  Eaft  India  Company,  dated 
the  14th  of  February  1782,  be  laid  before 
the  Houfe." 

After  a  warm  altercation  between  Major 
Scott  and  Mr  Burke %  in  the  courfe  of  which 
they  fcrcraUy  confidered  one  another  as  a- 
gents  for  Governor  Haftings  and  for  the  Ra- 
jah of  Tanjorc, 

The  qucftion  was  called  fdr,and  the  Honfe 
divided :  Ayes,  16  for  Mr  Francis's  motion; 
Noes,  41. 

Monday  48. 

Mr  Pitt  rofe,  to  put  off  the"  report  of  the 
committee  of  council,  on  the  fubject  of  the 
propofed  commercial  arrangements  with 
Ireland,  from  to-morrow  till  Friday ;  which 
was  agreed  to  without  debate. 

Mr  fote  then  rofe,  and  earneftly  claimed 
the  attention  of  the  Houfe,  while  he  ftated 
the  grounds  of  a  motion  for  papers, on  which,  , 
he  faid,  he  intended  to  found  a  direct  charge 
of  criminality  againfl  his  Majefty's  commif- 
fioners  of  Controul  and  Superintendence,  e- 
ftablimcd  under  the  authority  of  the  act  of 
laft  feflion,for  the  better  regulation  and  ma- 
nagement of  the  affairs  of  the  Eaft  India 
Company.  In  all  the  bills  that  had  been 
framed  for  that  purpofe,  in  his  own  bill,  in 
that  of  the  Right  Hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man over  the  way  [Mr  Dundas],  and  in  that 
juft  mentioned  which  had  received  the  (auc- 
tion of  the  legiflature,  one  object  was  parti- 
cularly kept  in  view,  namely,  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  debts  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot. 
The  claufes  in  each,  respecting  thefe  debts* 
had  clearly  and  unequivocally  laid  down  the 
rule  that  was  to  be  adopted  before  they  were 
put  in  a  courfe  of  payment.  The  directors 
were  in  fo  many  words  exprefsly  enjoined  to- 
inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  debts  contrac- 
ted by  the  Nabob  to  Britilh  Subjects,  Ser- 
vants to  the  Eaft  India  Company,  and  to 
take  no  meafurcsfor  their  payment  till  their 
legality  was  sicertained.  llusetprefi  direc- 
tion of  law  the  directors  had  lent  orders  f> 
India  to  enforce ;  but  the  Commiflioners  of 
Controul,  in  the  full  face  of  law,  had  dif- 
vatched  ether  contradictory  orders,  contain- 
ing an  arrangement  for  the  actual  payment 
of  the  Nabob's  debts  without  difcrimination, 
and  without  preview  inquiry  or  inveftiga- 
tion;  by  which  unwarrantable  and  illegal 
proceeding  they  had  in  a  manner  prohibited, 
or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  put  it  out  of  the 
sower  «f  the  Nabob  to  pay  tht  debt  of  two 

3  Y  a  mil- 
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millions  and  a  half  doc  to  the  Company,  tho'  the  Naltk,  at  far  at  the  material*  they  art  in 
at  this  time  of  fo  much  importance,  in  order  PoJfsJpMt  •fjka/1  ***ttc  tbtm  to  </#.  This  they 
to  difcharge  their  arrears  of  cuitoms,  a-  had  done,  and  no  more.  The  letters  and 
mounting  to  near  a  million  due  to  the  public,  books  in  the  Company*!  poffeflion  at  the  In- 
as  well  as  to  anfwer  other  purpofes.  [Here  dia  Houfe,  contained  as  full  information  on 
Mr  Fox  entered  into  detail  on  the  Com  pa-  the  debt  of  1767,  on  the  cavalry  debt,  and 
ny's  affairs^— He  gave  a  curious  dcfcription  on  the  confolidated  of  1777,  as  the  Court 
of  the  manner  of  the  Nabob's  contracting  of  Directors  could  poffibly  expect  to  re- 
debts  with  the  Company's  fervants;  who,  if  ceive.  The  Court  of  Directors  had  fta» 
they  were  paid  the  intereft,  never  wifhed,  ted  them ;  and  the  arrangement,  that  the 
nor  expected  to  be  paid  the  principal.  He  Board  of  Controul  had  ordered,  was  that 
enlarged  on  the  depreciated  flatc  of  the  Com-  which  appeared  to  them  of  all  others  the 
pany's  credit  in  India;  and  inftanced  the  mod  fair  and  juft  to  all  the  parties.  Here 
Bombay  bonds,  which  three  years  ago  were  he  entered  into  a  full  explanation  of  the  na- 
at  40  per  ctnt.  diTcount ;  the  next  year  at  50 ;  ture  of  the  feveral  debts.  The  debt  of 
and  the  lad  year  at  60;  and  which  now  were  1767,  he  faid,  was  incurred  when  the  Com- 
fcarcely  ncgociablc  at  all.  He  arranged  the  pany  was  in  the  greateft  diftrefs,  and  when 
debts  of  the  Nabob  to  Engliih  fubjects,  fcr-  the  Nabob,  being  in  debt  to  the  Company! 
rants  of  the  Company,  into  three  claiTes.  was  compelled  to  borrow  money  at  an  in- 
Thofc  contracted  before  the  year  1 767,  and  tcreft  from  30  to  36  percent,  every  penny 
thole  contracted  for  the  payment  of  arrears  of  which  money  was  paid  into  the  Compa- 
to  the  Nabob's  cavalry,  he  palled  (lightly  ny's  treafury ;  but  it  appearing  afterwards 
over ;  but  thofe  of  1777  he  execrated.  He  that  the  lenders  were  chiefly  Britilh  fubjrth, 
was  the  more  feverc  upon  the  Commiflion-  an  order  wa«  fent  from  home,  for  reducing 
ersfor  giving  their  funrages  to  this  debt,  as  the  intereft  to  10  /vr  cent,  which  order  was 
they  knew  that,  were  it  juft,  the  Nabob  had  ftrictly  carried  into  execution,  though  at  that 
no  means  of  paying  it;  and  as  they  knew  it  time  much  complained  of,  as  the  creditors 
was  contracted  at  a  time  the  moft  critical  and  had  thcmfelvcs  borrowed  money  to  lend  the 
fufpicious,  when  Lord  Pigot  fell  a  facrifice  Nabob  at  a  much  higher  interdt  than  10  per 
for  endeavouring  to  carry  the  orders  of  the  cent. — The  cavalry  debt  was  not  left  juft. 
court  of  directors  into  execution.  He  could  The  policy  had  been,  to  keep  the  troops  of 
not  therefore  help  looking  upon  thofe  as  the  Nabob  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  Company; 
parties  in  his  fall  who  countenanced  the  and  an  intimation  had  been  given  theNa- 
means  by  which  it  was  accomplished.  He  bob,  that  a  part  of  his  cavalry  might  be f pa- 
took  notice  of  a  part  of  the  inftructions  of  red :  to  the  reduction  propofed,  the  Nabob 
the  Commiflionm  for  putting  the  Nabob  of  made  no  other  objection  than  the  want  of 
Arcot  into  poffdlion  of  Araee  and  Hana-  money  to  pay  the-  arrears,  for  which  the 
manti  Cottee,  which  he  faid  was  laying  the  common  men  were  actually  in  mutiny,  and 
foundation  of  new  trouble. J  had  confined  their  officers.  This  the  Corn- 
He  concluded  with  moving,  *'  That  the  pany  was  as  little  able  to  advance  asthcNa- 
proper  officer  be  directed  to  lay  before  the  bob,  and  the  old  method  of  borrowing  ins 
Houfe  copies  or  extracts  of  all  letters  and  or-  had  recourfe  to ;  but  the  Nabob  having  aP 
ders  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  United  figned  a  part  of  his  revenue  by  way  of  fecu- 
£a(r  India  Company,  in  purfuance  of  the  rky  for  the  former  loan,  the  Company  en* 
injunction  contained  in  the  37th  and  38th  gaged  their  credit  for  this,  and  were  as  mack 
claufes  of  an  act  intitled,  an  Act  for  the  bet-  concerned  for  the  payment  of  it  at  if  they 
ter  Regulation  and  Management  of  the  Af%  had  borrowed  the  money  themferves.  Wiu 
fairs  of  the  Eaft  India  Company,  and  of  the  refpect  to  the  confolidated  debt  of  1777,  the 
BritUh  pofleflions  in  India,"  &c.  learned  Gentleman  declared,  that  the  Board 
Mr  franci*  rofe,  and  feconded  the  motion,  of  Controul  had  done  no  more  than  allowed 
He  commented  fevercly  on  the  proceedings  the  creditors  to  prefer  their  claims,  fubjcc? 
of  the  Commiflioners,  and  glanced  at  ru-  firft  to  the  objections  of  the  Nabob,  next  to 
mours  that  had  got  abroad,  as  if  deeds  like  thofe  of  the  Company,  and  laft  of  all  to  thofr 
thefe  could  not  have  been  dontf  without  col-  of  all  the  other  creditors.  In  ronchiuoa,ke 
lufion.  took  notice  of  what  Mr  Francis  had  glanced 
Mr  Duniai  rofe  in  fome  heat,  and  in  a  moft  at  Coliufion.  This  was  not,  he  Cud,  the  firt 
animated  fpeech  of  near  three  hours  entered  time  that  he  had  been  roifreprelented.  b 
into  a  juft  ificat ion  of  the  Board  of  Controul;  had  been  whifpered,  that  he  had  received  1 
which,  if  it  did  not  convince  the  oppofite  large  fum  from  itn  Hon.  Baronet  then  in  hit 
party,  certainly  made  a  deep  impreffion  on  eye  [Sir  T.'Rnmbold]  on.  8  prtieafag  s*n> 
the  Houfe.  In  anfwer  to  the  charge  of  cri-  ion;  which;,  however,  had  not  broke  ha 
minality,  he  began  with  reciting  a  part  of  reft ;  and  lie  hoped  he  nVould  ficcnaiAnni 
the  act  by  which  the  Conn  of  Directors  under  this  latter  imputation,  iadnjfWt 
Were  commanded  to  take  into  &cm  coofote-.  Wtv  vjualhs  ujuriosny  and  hatfc  sJBf  * 
nation  the  6fn£inamlj«JUi4  o/Oc  dewanJU  •$«*.    ta»&^>fet^*^t»Xt.nf  AlM*** 
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Ae  diftrid  of  Hanamanti  Cottee,  as  reftored 
again  to  their  ancient  matters;  and  remark- 
ed, that  if  Parliament  wiihed  to  have  an 
eftablifhed  government  in  India,  it  was  not 
the  way  idly  and  lightly  to  interfere  with 
the  executive  power  on  all  frivolous  occa* 
fions,  as  what  was  fpoken  here  loft  nothing 
by  telling  when  reported  abroad,  and  what 
was  (aid  at  one  court  in  India  was  no  fecret 
at  all  the  reft.  He  cautioned  the  Houfe  like- 
wife  againft  fnddenly  imbibing  fentiments  of 
doubt  and  diftruft  againft  a  board  that  was 
but  newly  inftituted,  and  whofe  members 
had  characters  to  lofe;  while  thofe  who  op- 
pofed  tb*m  cared  not  by  what  means  they 
difpofleftcd  them  of  their  places,  provided 
mey  could  reach  the  furamk  of  their  wiihes, 
sad  occupy  their  room.  This  fpeech,  though 
apparently  full  of  authentic  information,  aid 
not  meet  the  ideas  of 

Mr  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Eaft 
India  Directors;  who  admitted,  that  fome  of 
the  debts-authenticated  by  the  Board  of  Con- 
troul  were  juft  and  unexceptionable ;  but  that 
others  were  of  a  very  different  complexion* 
And 

Sir  T.  RkmbcU,  who  had  been  particu- 
larly referred  to  by  the  Right  Hon.  Gentle- 
man in  the  courfe  of  his  fpeech,  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  Comraiflioners  had  ac- 
ted in  open  contradiction  to  the  directions 
of  the  ftatute  by  which  they  were  inftituted. 
He  faid,  the  old  debt  of  1767  was  not  fo 
free  from  fufpicion  as  the  learned  Gentle- 
man wiihed  the  Houfe  to  believe,  and  that 
the  cavalry  debt  was  Hill  more  liable  to 
doubt.  But  as  to  the  confolidated  debt  of 
I777»  k  was  fo  large  a  fum  as  to  fwallow  up 
by  its  enormity  all  the  others ;  and  the  time 
at  which  it  was  contracted,  and  the  circum- 
ftance  of  Lord  Pilot's  affair,  rendered  it  fo 
fufoicious,  as  to  influence  all  good  men  a- 
gamft  it.  Sir  Thomas  faid,  that  though  he 
Bad  fpared  no  pains  to  come  at  the  truth,  yet 
he  never  could  get  a  fatisfa&ory  account  of 
it  either  from  the  Nabob  himfelf  or  his  cre- 
ditors. The  fums  were  lent  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  (landing  orders  of  the  Compa- 
ny, whkh  forbid  their  fervants  from  lending 
money  to  the  princes  of  the  country ;  but 
that  was  not  the  worft. 

Mr  Barke  in  fevere  terms  reprobated  the 
fpeech  of  the  Right  Hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman. It  confided,  he  faid,  of  falfe  fads, 
felfc  arguments,  and  abftird  conchulons;  and, 
through  all  the  varnifh  that  had  been  laid  on 
to  cover  the  moft  corrupt  and  iniquitous 
proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Controul,  he 
could  difcover  the  cloven  foot  of  Benfietd, 
craftily  concealed.  In  the  courfe  of  his  fpeech 
he  read  fome  extracts  from  the  Company's 
books,  to  controvert  the  fa<Sli  that  had  been 
fo  confidently  and  plaufibJy  maintained  by 
the  learned  Commillioacr,  and  treated  the 


whole  fpeech  as  the  pleadings  of  aa  artful 
counfcl  retained  in  a  bad  caufe. 

At  one  in  the  morning  the  Honfcdividcdj 
for  the  motion  97,  againft  it  194. 
Tut/day y  March  I. 

Lord  CarliJU  moved  the  India  bufiaefs  alt 
the  Housx  or  Loads,  the  fame  as  had  bees*, 
moved  the  day  before  in  the  Houfe  of  Com* 
moos,  and  with  the  fame  fuccefs. 
TburfJay,  3. 

In  confequence  of  the  non-attendance  ♦£ 
members  on  the  Southwark  petition  the  dap 
before ; 

Mr  Pitt  rofe,  and,  pleading  the  delay  of 
public  bufinefs  for  his  motive,  moved  *fca 
Houfe  to  come  to  a  resolution,  that  them 
be  no  election  committees  balloted  for  nestt 
week.— Agreed  to. 

Mr  Pitt  then  rofe,  to  bring  forward  the 
proportions  for  a  commercial  intercourfe 
with  Ireland.  He  was  aware,  he  laid,  that 
all  the  neceflary  information  concerning  ths 
extenfion  of  privileges  claimed  by  Ireland, 
and  which  he  thought  for  the  mutual  advan- 
tage of  both  kingdoms  for  Great  Britain  t* 
allow,  was  not  yet  received ;  but  he  hoped, 
that  by  Tuefday  next,  as  he  did  not  wiw  t# 
carry  the  bufinefs  by  furprife,  thofe  who  hast 
aught  to  ftate  againft  the  principle  of  thefy* 
ftem  that  he  had  fuggefted,  would  declare 
their  intentions ;  otherwife  he  fhould  con* 
ftrue  their  filence  as  a  tacit  acquiefcence,  and 
proceed  to  take  the  feme  of  the  committee 
upon  it  on  that  day. 

Sir  William  Cunningham  rofe,  and  dated 
his  objections  to  the  propofitions,  fo  far  at 
he  thought  they  would  atteA  Scotland.  He 
fhowed  how  ruinous  they  would  prove  to  th* 
landed  intereft ;  how  grievoufly  they  would 
afTe&  the  trading  part  of  the  people ;  and 
wondered  that  the  honourable  members  of 
that  country  Ihould  fit  filent,  when  the  very 
exiftence  of  many  of  their  condiments  was 
at  (lake.  He  appealed  for  the  truth  of  his 
ftattment  to  a  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  [Mr 
Dundasj,  who  knew  what  he  had  laid  to  be 
true. 

.  Mr  Dumdax  did  not  deny  what  the  Hoiw 
Baronet  had  advanced  1  but  was  aware  that 
the  truth  might  be  fomewhat  exaggerated. 
He  held  in  his  hands,  he  (aid,  a  paper,  which 
had  been  very  induftrioufly  circulated  thro* 
Scotland,  tending  to  mifreprcfent  the  ideas) 
which  adminidration  had  of  the  Irifli  com! 
mercial  arrangement.  He  had  no  inclination; 
to  hurry  matters';  but  when  no  more  inform 
mation  was  to  be  expected,  procraftination 
would  be  exceedingly  improper. 

Mr  Fox  rofe,  to  remark  on  the  improprie- 
ty of  beginning  the  bufinefs  wh*Te,  in  his  o- 
pinion,  it  fhould  have  ended.  By  this  ftep 
the  fituation  of  both  countries  was  rendered 
exceedingly  awkward,  as  on  the  fuppofitio 
that  the 
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vA  w»r»  prtVii!?  il-*v!y  «t*re  i  cpon  th 

lo.rr.'kl-  •.:"  o:.e  HouVf'v.ii  ">c  reefbei  i 


the 
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the  '.*:.-rr.  tr.tt  c-r:-a.:i*r.:t  r.:::  rrcrre  ex- 
r  **-:.r./- ;*•••■'.■'«"  a.a.r.y.  Th»  iu."t  c:  tht  ^-c- 
Mor.  Vefore  -r.e  v.rr.r.itte*  was  riiir.Iy  til:*, 
Mr*;  *•  «■**  tr..%  c;-E.:ry  to  *xp=a  from  »:=- 
)«*•*:  in  r»*vrs  for  th',f-.  trivi  t*t»  ar«-£  adT*r.- 
tiZ--.  whi-rh  fit  ww  :o  lurrcrjicr'  Was  Eiig- 
Kr.*i  in  *r.z  fir'z  ir.:un:e  to  zive  up  tTery 
th;r.jr,  as 4  tr-f:  10  i:-t  jen-.TofitT  o:  L-elir.i 
to  nak#:  a  fuitaoi*:  r'.T.rrj.'  He  cv-id  net 
think  th^  Britifn  Ho*,fe  of  Comment  capable 
of  */i\:?  fo  rr.*-n  a y^r. ;  a»  for  r.::r.f;.!:\  h± 
Ihouid  c»Tta:r.iy  nypofn  the  rr.ot.on  for  gusg 
into  a  committee  or.  Tuefday,  ur.ief*  fonsc 
fariafactory  information  arrived  from  Ireland 
in  the  mean  timr. 

Mr  /'i//  remarks !  on  thii  resolution,  that 
it  w»  fo  marjil'jftly  t'jl:uLtcd  for  the  pur- 
pcfc  of  counter «etirj£  the  bufin-.-f*  of  jjovcrn- 
ir.T.t,  that  he  hoped  little  regard  would  be 

raid  to  it  by  tK :  found  judgment  of  the 
Icufc.  It  was  now  known  whit  the  par- 
lamem  of  If  Lnd  me.mt  to  give,  and  what 
ihry  anted  ws«  before  the  Houfe.  They 
meant  to  contribute  *o  the  general expenccs 
of  thr  empire,  according  to  the  growing  pro- 
fpcrity  of  their  country.  And  what  mure 
could  be  expelled? 

Mr  Gir/ioynr  rofc,  and  prefented  a  peti- 
tion from  the  nurchrmfi  of  Liverpool,  again  ft 
the  intended  lrifh  commercial  bill.  Thi*  pe- 
tition 

Mr  y/z/trcitcd  with  fomc  decree  of  levi- 
ty ;  lirtle,  perhaps  imagining  that  it  was  to 
br  the  prelude  to  petitions  from  almofl  every 
trading  town  in  Great  Britain,  which  have 
tmcc  followed. 

1'he  petition  was  read,  and  ordered  to  lie 
Upon  the  tabic. 

Mr  HatvhrtJ^c  then  rofc,and  moved  arcfo- 
lution  fimilar  to  that  lormcrly  moved  by  Mr 
WelLore  F.llii,  "  1  hat  the  Houfe  do  order 
'J  hi.mas  Cortett,  Pfq;  high  bailiff  of  Wcll- 
minifler,  to  make  a  return  of  members  to 
icrvc  in  parliament  for  that  city.*' 

Mr  Fin  otipofed  the  motion,  on  the 
ground,  that  die  Houfe  had  more  than  once 
declared  that  the  fcrutiny  mould  be  carried 
on.  He  did  not  mean,  lie  f.ud,  to  debate  the 
(jutflinn,  n«  every  gentleman  was  already  in 
pofi'rHioii  of  the  fubjecl ;  but  mod  afTuredly 

eoukl  oppofc  the  motion,  by  moving  to  ad- 
urn. 

Before  the  qucilion  was  put,  a  petition 
from  feveral  inliabitanta  of  Wcltm  in»ler  was 
prefented  by  Lord  Mulcaftur;  praying  that 
the  f.rutiny  might  proceed  aevrding  to  the 
order  of  the  Houfe. 

I*ord  Surrey  aflced,  if  Sir  Cecil  Wray'a 
namo  was  to  ihe  petition  r  Hie  names  were 
read,  and  Sir  Cecil  Wray'a  name  was  not  a- 
iiiong  them. 
.   Alter  much  altercation  and  fume  argu- 
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Ths  Hccfe  beiBz  irforrrsed  thar  the  oepa- 
ry  ti&rk  «:  the  Crowz  wm  i*  the  c:-cr,  the 
q.ievLos  far  tis  a.'rri-rioa  was  pr=t  zzi  cr- 
rvtc. 

1  r.e  deputT  clerk  cf  the  J'tu  ti-a  came 
i=to  tie  Ho-fr.  a=d  presentee  to  :b«  Speakfr 
the  precept  which  Lai  Seen  trar:hi:::«:i  t9 
him  thss  day  iretn  Thoniu  Corbett,  £i'q; 
high  bailiff  of  Wtftsiinittr ;  ltrtag  forth, 
that  b  jmrfaanre  of  the  order  ot  that  Hou:"c, 
he  had  proceeded  to  a  fcrutiny  of  the  lega- 
tory of  the  vote*  polled  in  the  courfe  of  the 
late  election  for  Wcrtnvnfter ;  and  that  upon 
cafcing  up  the  book.*,  after  deducting  the  na- 
qu  aimed  vote*,  there  appeared  for 

Lord  Hood         -  -         65 SS 

Hon.  C.J.  Fox  -  6116 

Sir  Cedl  Wray  -  5895 

and  that  Lord  Hood  and  Mr  Fox  having  a 
majority  of  votes,  he  returned  them  to  re- 
prefent  the  city  of  Weftminilex  in  parlia- 
ri"nt,  conformably  with  the  orders  of  thai 
Houfe. 

The  qoe£ion  was  then  put  for  the  Honfe 
to  accept  the  return  made  by  the  high  bailuf 
to  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  and  carried  with- 
out oppofition.  Ar.itbui  emdedtbt  iVcflmirgtr 
f:rut,.iy% 

March  7. 

In  a  committee  on  the  fupply,  came  to 
the  following  refolutions : 

That  940,000  L  be  granted  to  his  Ma- 
jefty,  for  defraying  the  expences  of  build- 
ings  rebuildings,  and  repairs  of  Ihips  fcr 

That  675,3071.  be  granted  for  the  ordinary 
of  the  navy  for  1785.  The  faid  relblutioaf 
to  be  reported  on  Monday. 

On  tlie  fecoud  reading  of  the  bUl  for  ap- 
pointing Commiujoni-rs  to  inquire  into  toe 
fabrics  and  perquifitea  of  civil  omcer*; 

Mr  Vvwit  thought  fuch  an  inquiry  unnt- 
ccflTary. 

Mr  ShrrhUn  and  fome  other  members  be^ 
ing  of  the  fame  opinion,  the  farther  ccnii- 
dcration  of  the  bill  wat  adjourned. 

TtefJjy,  8. 

The  order  of  the  day  being  read,  for  the 
Houfi:  to  be  called  over ; 

Lord  Surrey  was  defirous  to  know,  if  the 
order  was  then  to  be  discharged  ?  and  if  fo, 
when  it  was  meant  to  be  enforced  ? 

Mr  /'///,  in  reply,  Cud,  that  as  the  bufi- 
neO  which  was  mortly  to  be  brought  for- 
ward was  of  the  utmoftimportanccjhe  hoped 
for  the  indulgence  of  the  Houfe  for  a  little 
more  time.  He  aUb  intended  foon  to  BS9tv 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  reform  of 
parliament.  Ke  wiihed,  theref bee, that  thft 
call  of  the  Houfe  might  take  placs  «p  oVst 
3  **T 
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4ay  fortnight.    The  queftion  was  put  and  Friday,  March  ix. 

.carried.  The  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  a 

The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  prefented  a  committee  of  the  whole  Houfe  on  the  Com* 

petition  from  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  mercial  Regulations  with  Ireland  being  read, 

jGlafgow,  approving  of  and  recommending  As  foon  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

an  exteniion  of  commercial  advantages  to  the  came  into  the  Houfe,  Mr  Stanley,  member 

filter  kingdom ;  and  at  the  fame  time  pray*  for  Lancafhire,had  a  few  minutes  conference 

ing,  that  the  refolutions  of  the  Irifh  parlia*  with  him.     Having  taken  his  feat,  he  then 

ment  might  not  be  adopted  till  they  ihould  (aid,  that  as  there  feemed  a  defire  in  fome 

be  heard  by  their  counfel  againft  them.  perfons,  who  had  petitioned,  to  be  heard  by 

Sir  William  Cunningham  laid,  the  Irifh  re-  counfel  on  the  funjects  of  the  Commercial 

folutions  threatened  ruin  to  the  landed  inte-  Regulations  with  Ireland,  he  by  no  means 

reft  of  Scotland.   If  grain  was  to  be  import-  wifned  to  lay  himfelf  under  the  cenfnre  of 

Jtd  from  Ireland  into  Scotland,  in  the  fame  precipitancy ;  and  therefore  he  fhould  move, 

manner  as  from  hence  into  that  kingdom,  "  that  the  order  of  the  day  might  be  pofU 

the  markets  for  grain  the  growth  of  Scot-  poned  till  Tuefday,"  when  he  prefumjdth* 

Jand  would  be  loft,  and  the  farmers  undone,  counfel  might  be  prepared  to  plead. 

He  pleaded  for  time  to  call  evidence  to  prove  Mr  Stanley  then  rote,  and  ftated  the  prayer 

Xhe  fact,  of  the  petition  he  held  in  his  hand  from  the 

The  order  of  the  day  now  being  read  for  manufacturers  of  Manchcfler  againft  the  I« 

the  Houfe  going  into  a  committee  for  the  rifh  Refolutions.    This  petition,  figncd  only 

further  coniideration  of  adjufting  a  fyftem  by  the  fheriff  of  the  county,  was  received  as 

4bi  commercial  intercourfe  with  Ireland,  the  petition  of  that  (ingle  perfon ;  but  at  the 

Mr  Pitt  rofe,  and  moved,  "  that  the  fame  time  an  order  was  made,  "  that  the 

committee  be    adjourned  till  Thurfday;*'  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Manchefter 

which,  after  fome  conversation,  was  agreed  be  heard  by  counfel  at  the  bar." 

to.    And  the  order  of  the  day,  for  the  third  The  SpcaJker  then  put  the  queftion,  "  that 

reading  of  the  bill  for  regulating  public  offi-  the  Houfe  refolve  itfelf  into  a  committe  on 

ces,  being  read ;  Irifh  affairs  next  Tuefday ;"  which  being  a*. 

Mr  Sheridan  rofe  to  oppofe  the  bill.    He  greed  to,  the  Houfe  adjourned, 

confidered  it  claufe  by  cJaufe;  and  though  ■    Monday,  March  14. 

he  believed  the  intention  might  be  good,  yet  Mr  Dundas  .moved,  "  that  a  committee 

he  combated  the  principle.  The  unconftitu-  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  ftate  of  the 

tional  power  delegated  to  the  commiffioners  Britifh  fifheries."    He  trufted  that  a  matter 

therein  named,  was  fo  great,  he  faid,  as  not  of  fuch  national  concern  would  not  want  ar- 

to  be  trufted  in  the  hands  of  any  men,  or  fet  guments  to  enforce  it.    Certain  regulations 

of  men  whatever.    On  the  queftion  being  were  neccflary,  without  which  that  ixnpor- 

put,  it  pafled  without  a  divifion.  tant  object  would  fink  into  nothing. 

Adjourned  to  Friday.  Mr  Dempfler,  from  perfonal  knowledge, 

WedmfJay  9.  rofe,  he  faid,  to  fecoad  the  motion.  Ordered 

The  order  of  the  clay  being  read,  for  re-  accordingly, 

frindinr  the  refolution  of  the  Houfe  on  the  Mr  Stanley  rofe,  to  prefent  a  petition  from 

8th  of  June  la  ft,  relative  to  the  Weftminfter  the  manufacturers  of  callico  and  cotton  in  the 

fcrutiny ;  Mr  Francis  rofe,  and  reprobated  town  of  Lancafter,  praying  to  be  heard  by 

the  whole  tranfaction  as  illegal,  and,  if  ruf-  couulel  agaiuft  the  Refolutions,  which,  if 

fered  to  remain  on  the  journals,  would  prove  adopted,  would  materially  affect  the  branches 

a  moft  dangerous  precedent.  of  trade  in  which  they  were  concerned,  and 

Mr  Bafiard  thought  there  was  another  on  which  no  lefs  than  500,000  individuals 

way  to  get  rid  of  the  difgrace,  and  that  was  depended  for  bread.     He  moved,  "  that 

by  a  bill;  and  if  minifters  would  promife  to  counfel  be  heard  upon  it  on  Thurfday." 

bring  in  fuch  a  bill,  or  countenance  it  when  Mr  Pitt  obferved,  that  as  the  order  of  the 

brought  in,  he  would  vote  againft  the  pre-  day  for  the  Irifh  bufinefs  ftood  for  to-mor- 

fent  motion.  row,  and  the  Manchefter  petition  on  the 

The  Attorney  General  thought  the  que-  fame  fuhject  was  then  to  be  confidered ;  in 

ftion  a  mighty  modeft  one,  viz.  that  the  his  idea  that  would  be  the  proper  day,  in 

f-foufe  fhould  acknowledge  themfclves  either  order  to  fave  time,  to  hear  counfel  in  fupport 

rogues  or  fools  in  the  votes  they  had  already  of  the  Lancafter  petition, 

given,  and  dupes  in  what  they  were  now  to  Mr  Fox  thought  it  was  necefTary  to,  inqujro 

give.  The  next  demand,  he  fuppofed,  would  how  far  the  propofed  arrangement  would  af« 

be,  that  the  Houfe  fhould  make  the  amende  feet  the  revenue  of  this  country ;  and  to  that 

honorable,  and  appear  before  the  Weftminfter  end,  he  thought  it  incumbent  on  the  Houfe 

electors,    in    Weftminfter-hall,    in    white  to  examine  the  commiffioners  of  cuftoms  and 

/heet%  making  humble  confeffion  of  their  excife ;  and  contended  for  the  expediency  of 

giul; !  The  motion  was  negative^  2 42  to  1 3  ;.  Jetting  apart  to-morrow  for  that  purnofc. 
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Mr  Pitt  obferved,  that  three  week  had 
paficd  fince  he  had  explained  the  nature  of 
the  arrangement  with  Ireland,  and  but  three 
petition*  had  hern  prefented  againfl  them; 
But  if  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  would 
ftate  any  fpecinc  ground*  for  fuch  examina- 
tion, he  mould  not  oppofe  it. 

Mr  Pwysy  Mr  Eden%  Mr  RLerutam,  and 
l*rd  Nurtb,  wee  all  of  opinion  that  fur* 
ther  information  was  neceflary ;  and  there- 
lore  they  wiihed  the  commiifioncrs  to  be  ex- 
amined. 

'  Mr  Dundas  wifhed  the  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  moved  the  inquiry  would  fpeci- 
0y  what  queilinns  he  meant  to  put  to  the 
Commiflioner*. 

Mr  Eden  obfrrved,  that  the  Trim  refolu- 
fions  went  to  eflft&  a  total  revolution  in  the 
rating  and  collecting  the  duties ;  therefore  it 
was  impnflihle  to  fay  what  qucftions  he 
should  put  to  the  Com  mi  Hi  on  cr»,  at  one  que- 
stion would  naturally  arifc  out  of  another. 

After  fome  farther  conversion,  it  wasa- 
grccd,  that  zl\  the  Comm ifiloners  fhould  have 
notice  to  attend  at  the  bar  on  the  morrow. 
The  report  from  the  committee  upon  the 
ordnance  eftimatcs  was  then  read. 

Mr  Bafiard  moved,  "  that  the  fame  be  re- 
committed. 

Captain  J.  Luttrell  oppofed  the  re-com- 
mitment, and  endeavoured  to  prove  the  ue- 
ccfliry  of  extending  the  fortifications. 

Captain  Mac  bride  faid,  he  muft  object  to 
voting  the  public  money  for  erecting  work* 
which  could  not  tend  to  the  fecurity  of  the 
nation. 

Mr  Courtcnaj  compared  the  femdnefs 
which  the  mailer-general  of  the  ordnance 
flowed  for  fortifications  to  the  fondnefs  of 
an  old  nr.sn  becoming  enamoured  with  a 
young  wife,  and  repenting  of  bis  folly  when 

*  ft  is  certain  that  a  board  of  land  and  fea  officers  is  at  length  fixed  on  to  investigate  and 
report  to  his  Majefty  the  proper  fyftem  of  defence,  and  the  expediency  and  efficacy  of  the 
propofed  plans  for  the  better  fecuring  his  Majefty*s  deck-yards  at  Portfmouth  and  Pip- 
■south.  The  board  confifU  of  the  following  perfons : 

GENERALS. 
Duke  of  Richmond.  Sir  J.  Amherft. 

General  Conway.  Lord  Towufhend. 

LIEUTENAN  T-Q  ENERALS. 


lie  found  he  had  not  wherewithal  to  anfwer 
her  purpofes  or  his  own.  By  the  calculations 
that  had  been  given  in,  it  appeared,  that  an 
enormous  fum,  and  a  great  length  of  years, 
would  be  neceflary  to  complete  the  fortifi- 
cations; which,  when  done,  could  in  no 
confiderable  degree  tend  to  the  defence  of  the 
nation. 

Colonel  Barre  entered  into  an  eftimate  of 
the  fum s  expended  in  fortifications  fince  the 
Tear  1744,  which,  he  laid,  were  fufficient  to 
have  beggared  a  left  opulent  nation,  and 
which  were,  notwithstanding,  of  no  material 
ufc.  He  fuggefted  a  board  of  officer >  as  De- 
cenary to  furvey  the  works  that  were  made 
and  making  for  the  defence  of  the  fcveral 
dock-yards,  that  the  Houfe  might  have 
fome  ground  to  (land  upon  in  voting  away 
fuch  enormous  fums  of  their  conftjtuenti 
money. 

Mr  Pitt  adopted  the  Hon.  Gentleman** 
idea.  He  faid,  there  were  50,000 1.  granted 
laft  ytar  for  the  purpofe  of  fortifications,  nrt 
one  penny  whereof  had  been  touched,  nor 
with  his  content  mould  be,  till  parliament 
mould  be  Satisfied  in  what  manner  it  miy-h: 
beft  be  applied.  There  were,  he  faid,  two 
very  neceflary  coirfideration*  on  the  fubjeefc 
—one,  whether  the  propofed  fyftem  wasa^. 
fblutely  neceflary-  the  other,  if  found  De- 
cenary, whether  it  might  not  he  carried  on 
m  a  cheaper  manner  than  now  propofed. 
He  was,  therefore,  for  fufpending  any  far- 
ther proceedings  till  parliament  fhould  be  fa- 
tisfied,from  the  report  of  perfons  in  the  fin? 
ranks  of  the  fcveral  military  and  naval  de- 
partments, how  far  the  objecU  in  viewwere 
worthy  of  the  expence.  -  In  confequence  of 
this  declaration,  Mr  Ballard'*  motion  wu 
withdrawn  *. 


Sir  Guy  Carleton. 
Sir  William  Draper* 
Sir  William  Howe 
George  Lord  Lenox. 
Sk  R.  Boyd. 

M  A  J  O  JUG  E 
Major-Gencral  Pattifon,  artillery. 
Major-General  Cleveland,  ditto. 
Major-Gcneral  Bramham,  engineers. 


Lieutenant  General  Burgoync. 
Lord  Percy. 
Lord  Cornwallis 
Sir  David  LxndXiy. 
Sir  Charles  Gray. 
NERALS. 
Major-General  Roy,  ditto. 
Major-General  Garth. 
Major-Gcaenl  Arch.  Pimpim!! 


Major-General  Green,  ditto. 
They  are  appointed  by  his  Majefty.    The  Duke  of  Richmond  to  trrrprrfiiliMl. 
f»  grve  notice  of  the  time  and  ^W*  thev  are  to  aflemble,  and  name  the  secretary  1 
fieer  to  be  allowed  40 «.  a-Aav  >  anA  tj**  totiutagt  ^tx  isC^eWinff  thit " 
jet  heard  who  the  naval  o&cm  «t  w\»  uHD^ve.%. \nx\*&<bs& 
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March  IS* 

The  order  of  the  day  being  read,  for  the 
Houfe  to  reiblve  itfelf  into  a  committee  oa 
the  proportion*  refpeeling  Ireland, 

A  derate  arofc,  about  ftattng  a  general 
tjucftion  to  be  put  to  the  commiffionert  of 
the  cdkomt  and  excife,  for  them  to  anfwer 
when  they  fliould  be  called  to  the  bar ;  Which 
was  ftrongly  urged  en  one  fide,  and  at 
ftrongly  combated  on  the  other.  At  length 
the  oueftxon  wai  put,  "  That  the  Commif- 
fionert be  called  to  the  bar  :"  And  being 
come, 

Mr  Eden  defired  to  aik,  if  thev  had  fees 
tbe  proportions  in  queitkm ;  and  how  far,  in 
their  opinion,  they  were  likely  to  affedt  the 
revenue,  fixoujd  they  be  adopted  ? 

One  of  the  commHfioncrs  anfwered  for 
the  reft, That  they  hadleen  the  propofitMHM 
cafuaiiy,  but  that  they  had  not  officially  con- 
sidered them. 

Mr  £den  was  proceeding  with  hb  interro* 
gatorios;  when 

Mr  Pitt,  haying  defired  the  comroiffioo- 
ers  to  withdraw,  urged  the  impropriety  of 
proceeding,  as,  upon  the  firft  anfwer  that 
had  been  given,  it  had  appeared,  that  no 
material  information  could  be  expected  from 

them* 

Mr  Edtn  was  ready  to  admit,  that,  at  a 
board,  nothing  of  confequence  could  be  ga- 
thered ;  but,  as  mdhriduals,  fome  queftiont, 
he  thought,  might  be  propofed,  from  which 
the  committee  might  receive  much  ufeful 
information.  He  was  proceeding  to  ftate 
Ibme  queftions  in  conformity  to  this  idea  ; 
When 

Alderman  Watfon  fugrefted  a  mode  of  ex- 
amination, by  ftatmg  the  queftions  on  pa- 
per, fending  them  to  the  refpe&ive  offices, 
and  receiving  from  them  individually  their 
anfwert  at  the  bar. 

Mr  Jenhutfo*  doubted  whether  any  fuch 
mode  had  ever  been  pracxifed;  but,  after 
the  ahleft  fpeaken  had  exhaufted  die  pa- 
tience of  the  Houfe  with  queftions,  replies, 
and  rejoinders,  he  fuggefted  two  or  three 
words  to  be  (toted  on  paper.,  and  fent  to  die 
respective  boards :  "  now  far,  m  their  opi- 
nion, the  laws  paffed  for  the  protection  of 
that  part  of  the  revenue  committed  to  their 
care  refpccrively,  would  be  affected  by  the 
trim  propofitions  being  made  the  bafis  of  an 
a&  of  the  Britifli  parliament  V  This  met  the 
general  concurrence  of  the  Houfe.  The 
cnmmiifioBers  were  called  in,  and  the  chair- 
man read  the  queftion  to  them;  and  inform- 
ed them,  that  it  ihould  be  fent  them  in  wri- 
ting, and  that  they  might  commit  their  an- 
fwersto  writing  in  like  manner. 

The  Houfe  role  at  near  minx  in  die 
morning. 

March  1 6. 
Mr  Stanley  brought  up  a  petition  from 
the  gentlemen,  clergy,  merchants,  and  xna- 
YoLL 


gnifadturers  of  Manchefter,  Warrington,^* 
many  other  towns  and  townfhips  in  Lanca- 
fhire  and  ChehSire,  where  the  manufactory 
u  chiefly  carried  on,  figned,  at  it  was  faid, 
by  eiohtv  thousand  pcrfons,  complain- 
ing of  the  late  tux  on  fuftiana,  &c.  as  ruinous 
to  thofe  important  branches  of  manufacture. 
It  fet  forth  a  variety  of  allegations,  tending 
to  (how  the  manifeft  advantage*  that  Ireland 
enjoyed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  fame  ar- 
ticles over  thofe  of  the  petitioners,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  article  of  exportation  of  then: 
commodities. 

Mr  Pitt  declared,  that  if  the  cafe,  arfta- 
ted  by  the  petitioners,  could  be  made  out, 
the  tax  ought  net  to  exift  a  moment  longer. 

Mr  Stanley  moved,  "  that  the  petitioners 
be  heard  by  counfel  on  Monday." 

This  brought  on  a  long  contention;  the 
motion,  however,  was  at  length  agreed  to. 

The  order  of  the  day  being  then  read* 
the  committee,  after  hearing  counfel  on  the 
different  allegations  contained  in  the  Man- 
eheiter  petition'  againft  the  Iridi  Propofi- 
tions,. proceeded  to  examine  witnefles. 

Mr  Petty  an  eminent  manufacturer  of 
Manchester,  was  called  to  the  bar.  The 
qucftions  propofed  to  him  led  into  a  very 
minute  detail  of  the  expences  incident  to  the 
different  branches  of  the  manufacture  of 
both  kingdoms.  From  what  he  faid,  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  Irifli  manufacturer,  after 
paying  a  duty  of  ten  and  a  half  per  cent* 
(which  was  looked  boon  as  the  equivalent 
to  the  internal  excife  of  this  kingdom)  would 
afterwards,  from  various  caufes,  retain  a  fu- 
periority  of  13  fer  cent.  This  rentlemait 
peing  aflcedj  faid,  he  employed  at  leaft 
6,800  peribns,  and  paid  an  annual  excife  of 
404000I.  He  was  then  afked,  what  number 
he  thought  he  mould  employ  if  the  propofi- 
tions were  paffed  into  a  law?  Hit  anfwer 
was,  Moft  certainly  the  lame,  if  not  a  grea- 
ter number;  but  it  Ihould  be  in  Ireland.  Be- 
ing farther  afked  refpeoting  the  fentiments  of 
his  friends ;  he  affirmed,  that  all  whom  he 
had  converfed  with  on  the  fubjeet.  were  of 
the  Sunt  mind.  His  examination  laded  till 
twelve  at  night,  when  the  Houfe  adjourned. 
March  1 8. 

-Proceeded  on  the  examination  of  witnefles 
on  the  Manchefter  petition. 

Mr  Smith  of  Manchefter  was  called  to  the 
bar.  He  fully  confirmed  the  evidence  of 
Mr  Peel— faid,  he  paid  laft  year  06,000 1. 
duty  to  government;  that  the  new  taxes 
would  this  year  increafe  it  7000  1.  more; 
that  ihould  the  propofitions  as  they  ftood  at 
prefent  pais  into  an  ad,  he  fliould  mpft  af- 
luredly  transfer  his  bufioeft  and  property  to 
Ireland ;  and  was  certain  that  most  of  the 
other  inanufa&urcrs  in  the  fame  branch 
would  do  the  fame.  That  the  fupertorttf 
of  the  manufacturer*  <£  \5ca%  «swosr\  «*w 
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executing  the  finer  branches;  in  the  confer, 
they  have  the  advantage.  After  finifhing 
his  examination,  Mr  Garrow  (their  coun- 
fcl),  in  a  ftu'cch  of  an  hour  and  a  h-ilf  long, 
nude  many  fnrcwd  and  pertinent  obferva- 
tions ;  and  u-: quitted  himlelf,  en  his  fir;l 
appearance  in  the  Houfe,  much  to  the  futib- 
fa«'Lion  of  his  clients.  A,  foon  as  he  had  fi- 
idfiied,  the  Houl'j  adjourned  till 
March  21. 

Th-:  Houfc  went  into  a  committee  on  the 
I. an j alter  petition  ;  and  Mr  Pigot  and  Mr 
Garrow  bein;*  ordered  to  the  bar,  to  fub- 
fiahtiate  the  i*.t<fts  fet  forth  in  the  petition, 

Ivlr  Jl'a-L r  wa«  ike  firft  witnef»  examined. 
He  fiid,  '1  hat  £noe  the  15th  of  Oclobcr 
lail,  when  the  duty  on  cottons,  &c.  took 
place,  tliii  home-bufint  ft  at  his  houfc  hv.d 
decreafed  three  parts  in  four;  that  they 
were  now  in  no  condition  to  enter  into  a  rU 
vaifkip  with  Trance;  that  in  fome countries 
British  cotton  good*  were  absolutely  prohi- 
bited, in  others  they  were  admitted  und?r 
heavy  duties,  which,  added  to  the  difficul- 
ties and  heavy  charge-3  attending  exporta- 
tion operated  next  to  a  prohibition  every 
■where ;  that  the  drawbacks  were  rendered 
next  to  nothing  by  the  delay;  and  difficul- 
ties that  attended  the  recovery;  and  th«t,in 
fhort,  if  the  duties  were  continued,  the 
trade  muft  infallibly  be  loft  to  this  country, 
lie  entered  minutely  into  the  lbveral  pro- 
cefl'es;  and  concluded,  that  either  the  u& 
inuft  be  repealed,  or  many  thoufand  ufeful 
fubjccls  deprived  of  bread.  As  foon  as  the 
examination  of  this  bufincf*  was  linifhcd,  the 
I  Ioufc  adjourned. 

Miircb  22. 

There  not  being  numbers  in  the.  Houfc 
fumeicnt  to  make  a  ballot  for  a  committee 
to  try  the  merits  of  the  Bu:kinghamfturc 
fiction,  the  Houfc  was  therefore  under  the 
xuceSity  cf  adjourning. 

Manh 23. 

The  bill:,  ready  received  the  royal  afTerit 
1/y  commilfion;  and  the  Houfc  adjourned 
till  after  the  holid.vy*. 

A*,  til 4.  ar.d  tin  tlrcc fJ.f-q..cnt  days. 

Petit ic:.s  ajainil.  the  Irilk  Proportions 
Were  prefentcd  to  the  Houfc  from  Paiflcy, 
Dun.'crmline,  Derby,  Let  As,  Suffolk,  &c. 
and  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  Irifh 
tiv.de.  Witneffc*  examined  by  the  commit- 
tee on  the  Lancafter  and  M;m jhefi.tr  peti- 
tions. Leave  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
better  regulating  the  mode  of  deciding  con- 
troverted elections.  And  reports  received 
from  various  committees. 

•7/r/78. 

The  Houfc  having  refolved  itfelf  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole  Houfe  on  the 
a<&  palled  laft  feffion  rcfpc&ing  the  di- 
ftiUeries  in  Scotland,  General  Murray  took 
•he  chair. 


The  Msrquis  of  C rsl j&  then  rcf. :  r.nd 
after  having  Hated,  that  the  rurnutnm* 
cilablilhed  Lift  year  touching  the  ui.':h'.ri-j? 
in  Scotland,  had,  upon  experiment,  b--.cn 
found  to  be  ill  adapted  to  the  na'ure  of  the 
caJ'.-,  and  burdenfume  and  opprtflivc  to  the 
fubjfcc,  a  circumftancc  which  he  af.ribtd 
altogether  to  the  wont  of  acquaintance  with 
the  true  iituntion  of  the-  Scotch  dilhiicric*  at 
t!ic  time  the  a<5t  was  palled,  moved  three  ro 
fo'utiens  as  the  ground  of  a  ikw  bill. 

The  rcfohitiou»  were  agreed  to,  and  the 
chairman  was  directed  to  report  the  fume  to 
the  Houfe. 

Aft  till. 

Mr  Piti  entered  into  die  matter  of  fi- 
nance; a  fubjed,  he  faid,  which  would 
(hortly  be  brought  before  them  for  their 
confederation,  and  which,  cf  a.l  other?,  oc- 
cupied moil  hu  care  and  attention,  and  g^v: 
him  the  great  eft  anxiety  and  trouble.  Hi 
Hated  the  net  produce  of  the  t.ncs  of  ti  c 
year  178^,  ending  the  cth  of  January  in  ti r. 
lame  year,  to  amount  to  ic  ,400,000  L  ex- 
clusive of  the  malt  and  land  u.x.  Or.;  q'jar- 
ter  year's  produce  of  the  revenue  of  tl.-t 
year  ending  on  the  faidjjth  of  January  178/, 
amounted  to  1,500,000 1.  but  the  fame  ir. 
the  year  1785  amounted  to  2,750,200!. 
Oue  quarter  year'*  taxes  ending  April  .?. 
1784,  amounted  to  2,190,000!.  which  in 
the  year  1785,  ending  April 5,  amounted u 
3,066,000  L 

Having  thus  ftated  the  comparative  pro- 
duce of  both  year's  taxes  down  to  the  pre- 
fent period,  which  he  thought  it  his  duty: J 
.  do,  he  faid,  he  was  from  hence  led  to  hua- 
gine,  that  from  the  prefent  fituation  of  af- 
fairs  he  might  be  able  to  L:y  a  founditioc 
towards  paying  off  the  national  debt,  by  c- 
fkbl idling  a  finking  fund  in  time  of  yazt 
to  the  amount  of  one  million,  which,  he 
trufied,  lie  fhould  be  able  to  do  this  yeir, 
without  Uying  any  additional  tan*  ;  but 
for  this  he  could  not  pledge  himfdf ;  how- 
ever, he  hoped,  by  tne  afliftance  of  cvtry 
gentleman,  to  be  able  to  effc&  fo  definite 
an  event. 

He  jufl  dated  thefe  ideas,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare gentlemen  for  the  difcuflion  of  the  iub- 
ject.  when  it  fliould  come  properly  before 
them ;  at  prefent  he  only  meant  to  move  for 
the  production  of  papers  to  enable  gentle* 
men  to  give  their  opinions.  He  then  mo- 
ved, that  an  account  of  the  net  produce  ci 
the  taxes  from  Michaelmas  1783  to  Chrift- 
mas  1783,  and  from  Chrlilmas  1783  to  A* 
pril  1 784,  as  alfo  an  account  of  die  net  pro- 
duce of  the  taxes  from  Michaelmas  1784  » 
Chriftmas  1784,  and  from  Chriftmai  1784 
to  April  1785,  cltftinguifiiinK  each  quarter* 
be  laid  before  the  Houfe.  Thefc  mntrir* 
were  unanimoufly  agreed  to. 

Mr  Sheridan  moved,  that  an  jot*"1*  flf 

At 
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the  taxes  of  the  year  1783  be  laid  before  the 
Houfe,  which  was  alio  agreed  to. 
April  1 7,.  1  J.  14.  15. 

The  Houfc  proceeded  in  the  examination  of 
witnefTes,  in  fupport  of  the  petitions  againft 
the  Irifh  proportions ;  among  others,  Mr 
Fawkener,  one  of  the  clerks  in  ordinary  to  the 
Privy  Council.  His  anfwers  went  to  (how, 
that  from  converfations  with  Meff.  Walker 
and  Richardfon  of  Manchefter,  as  well  as 
from  their  evidence  before  the  Committee  df 
Council,  he  had  been  led  to  think  thar  their 
oppofuion  to  the  Irifli  propofitions  did  not 
arife  fo  much  from  an  apprchenfion  that,  if 
adopted,  they  would  be  attended  with  dan- 
gerous confcquencc  *  to  the  trade  of  this  coun- 
try, as  from  their  Jill  ike  to  the  tax  impofed 
laft  year  on  fuftians. 

Agreed,  that  the  committee  fhould  ad- 
journ till  Friday,  and  the  chamber  of  ma- 
nufacturers be  then  called  upon  to  proceed. 

Palled  the  two  exchequer  loan  bills. 

The  committee  on  the  "  bill  for  regula- 
ting the  proceedings  of  ballots  for  members 
to  try  controverted  elections,"  being  re- 
fumed, 

Mr  Shaker  fuggefted  to  the  committee, 
the  propriety  of  mferting  claufes  for  com- 
pelling the  attendance,  at  the  bar,  of  all  par- 
ties concerned  in  controverted  elections ;  for 
inluring  to  the  petitioner  his  right  of  having 
a  fair  and  free  trial,  in  cafe  of  the  oppofmg 
party  dying :  ami  for  enabling  the  Houfe  to 
adjourn  itlelf,  in  any  cafe  in  which  .there 
ihould  be  no  further  objection  to  its  doing 
i'o  but  the  want  of  a  fufficicnt  number  of 
members  to  make  a  ballot.  The  laft  of 
thefe  particulars  was  hinted  by  the  difficul- 
ties lately  found  in  procuring  a  ballot  to  try 
the  Buckinghamfhire  petition. 

I,ord  Mat**,  for  many  reafons,  wifhed 
the  pannel  to  be  35  inftead  of  37,  which  the 
bill  before  the  Houfe  propofed  (49  is  the 
.number  in  the  old  bill).    A  divifion  took 
place  on  that  point;  when  there  appeared, 
For  the  number  37  -  41 

For  the  number  35  -         30 

Majority  3 

ft  was  afterwards  debated,  whether  the 
number  37,  or  the  number  39,  fhould  be 
made  to  ftand  part  of  the  bill  ?  After  fome 
deliberation  the  latter  was  adopted. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  amend- 
ment*. 

The  bill  for  regulating  the  feet  of  office 
palled  in  the  House  o?  Lords  after  ha- 
ving received  confiderable  amendments. 

April  18. 

Report  was  made  from  the  felcct  commit- 
tee on  the  Kirkwall  election,  that  Mr  Fox 
was  duly  elected.  A  new  writ  was  ordered 
iV  electing  a.  member  in  his  room,  he  ha- 
•ring  taken  iii*ica$  for  Wcftminftcr.  . 


The  great  mieftion  of  a  Reform  ntie  re- 
prefentation  of  the  people  was  L'i »....;•.  1  in- 
t  >  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  not,  as  hereto- 
fore, by  fome  member  of  oppofition,  but  by 
«  the  minuter  of  the  crown.*  'ITie  fubject 
was  introduced  by  Mr  Chancellor  Pitt,  in 
a  very  eloquent  fpeech,  to  one  of  the  fullell 
H  >ufes  that  had  ever  been  known.  After  de- 
feating fome  time  on  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  the  que  (lion,  he  proceeded  to 
oblerve,  that  they  had  all,  from  their  earlielt 
infancy,  imbibed  a  reverence  for  the  con- 
ffcitution  of  the  country;  not  a  blind  en- 
thufiafm  for  the  confutation,  that  would 
not  lee  them  fee  ks  few  imperfections  as 
well  as  its  many  glorious  advantages ;  but  a 
real  regard  for  it,  founded  on  a  jufl  cftimation 
of  the  value  and  importance  of  the  bkflings 
derived  under  it.  Although,  the  more  he 
examined  it,  and  the  more  he  compared  it 
with  the  conftitution  of  other  countries,  the 
more  he  was  led  to  feel  i*s  Superiority  over 
that  of  every  country  in  Europe ;  yet  fupe- 
rior  as  it  was,  he  was  obliged  upon  convic- 
tion to  declare,  that  it  was  not  altogether  ex- 
empt from  thofe  imperfections  to  which  all  hu- 
man inititutions  were  more  or  lefs  liable.  A 
Houfe  of  Commons  truly  reprefenting  the 
people  of  England  was  not  a  que  ft  ion  of  exact 
reprefentation,  or  of  the  exact  fhare  which 
every  individual  had  in  the  government  of 
the  country ;  butfuch  a  reprefentation  of  the 
people  in  parliament  as  mould  clofely  con- 
nect the  representative  body  with  all  their 
conilituents,  and  preferve  the  Sympathy  of 
the  conflitution.  In  effecting  this,  he  faid, 
he  did  not  expect  abfolute  and  complete  per- 
fection ;  but  it  ought  to  be  their  endeavour 
to  aim  at  obtaining  the  true  end  of  the  con- 
flitution, and  rcftoring  its  fpirit  more  com- 
pletely. It  was  his  with  to  fee  the  Houfc 
adopt  a  fober  and  practicable  fcheme,  which 
fhould  have  for  its  bafu  the  original  prin- 
ciple of  representation.  Ht  faid,  he  was  Aire 
that  gentlemen  would  agree  with  him, that  it 
was  no  innovation,  when  the v  turned  their 
eyes  with  him  back  to  the  earfieft  periods  of 
our  hiftory,  and  -traced  the  practice  of  our 
anceftors  in  the  pureft  days.  He  confider- 
cd  it,  on  fuch  a  review,  as  one  of  the  mod 
indisputable  doctrines  of  antiquity,  that  the 
ftate  of  reprefentation  was  to  be  changed 
with  the  change  of  circumftznccf.  As  far 
back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  which  wa§ 
the  firft  time  when  they  could  trace  diflir  6t 
descriptions  of  men  in  the  reprefentation,  t\  © 
doctrine  of  change  was  clearly  underftood. 
The  counties  were  not  uniform ;  the  num- 
ber of  members  was  frequently  varied ;  and 
from  that  period  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
there  were  few  reigns  in  which  reprefen- 
tation was  not  varied,  and  in  which  it  did 
not  "undergo  diminutions  or  fluctuations  of 
fame  kind  or  another.    Ttafc  ^ago^*^**** 
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owing  to  the  difcretion  which  wa»  left  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  legiHature,  to 
fummonor  not  to  fummon  w hom  t hey  p leafed 
to  parliament.  But  this  difcretionary  power 
lieiug  liable  to  abufe,  and  calculated  to  ef- 
fect the  greateft  injuries  to  the  freedom  of 
parliament,  to  create  member*  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  minifterial  influence  more  than  na- 
tional rcprefentation,  was  therefore  difcon- 
tinu^d.  But  while  its  abolition  deflroyed 
tht  continuance  of  the  abufe,  it  alfo  gave  a 
permanency  to  thofe  abufes  whnh  had  recei- 
ved their  f:rlt  origin  from  this  practice.  It 
had  drawn  the  line  I;i  zs-  to  give  inability  to 
the  rcprelhntaticn  of  i'uch  jla».Cs  as  were 
then,  and  had  fmce  Ciu.timird  to  be,  irnpr<j- 
ijcr  objects,  to  enjoy  a  lar^r  fii.iro  in  die  molt 
important  branch  of  the  ronititutinn.  ImVad 
«»f  eradicating  cxifting  ahufes,  it  had  only  de- 
stroy *;d  a  power  that  mi«ht  incrt.de  then  : 
and  this  prevented  the  pofii'iitiiy  of  reform- 
ing thofe  which  drhafrd  the  excellence  of 
eur  unpcrullcilcd  govemrvnt. 

It  was  therefore  his  intention,  to  pro- 
pofe  what  fhouhl  not  Lc  an  ciKcurigumcnt 
of  fpccuiatiou,  innovation,  or  experiment; 
but  give  liability,  permanency,  and,  if  he 
might  be  allowed  the  errr^iilon,  immortali- 
ty to  the  coniliturion.  Hi*  plan  was  to  re- 
form the  abufe*,  without  reviving  the  power 
by  which  they  lind  been  firfi  created. 

The  fubject  ot  his  piopoihum  was,  that  of 
transferring  from  certain  bororghs  the  power 
of  ekdtion  to  the  counties  and  towns  of 
greater  confequenr.e.  In  this  Jie  would  wiih 
not  to  deprive  tlvcfc  boroughs  by  compulfory 
means  or  their  franc hife,  but  to  make  it  an 
act  of  their  own  difcretion.  He  could  with 
that  a  certain  fum  might  be  appropriated  to 
pay  thole  boroughs  whole  burgrflcs  ihould 
apply  to  difpofc  of  their  privilege  of  voting 
for  representatives.  That  a  committee  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  fimilar  to  thofe  un- 
der Mr  Grenville's  bill,  mould  be  appointed 
to  receive  their  applications,  and  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  were  within  the  deicrip- 
tion  of  this  parliamentary  reform.  That  thb 
number  of  theie  boroughs  mould  be'  limited 
to  36,  which  would  transfer  72  parliament 
tary  rcprefenutives  to  the  counties.  That 
the  leail  populous  and  important  boroughs 
ihould  he  felecled  to  relinquish,  and  the  moil 
populous,  crtenfivc,  and  opujcr.t  counties  to 
receive  this  privilege ;  and  if  any  remained 
after  this  allotment  to  the  counties,  they 
mould  be  given  to  thofe  confidcrable,  po- 
pulous, and  manufacturing  towns  that  were 
now  fo  improperly  reprefentcd.  Reforma- 
tion of  parliament,  he  obferved,  required  an 
abolition  of  thefe  decayed  and  corrupt  bo- 
roughs ;  and  at  this  could  only  be  obtained 
by  companion,  or  a  vohintary  resignation  of. 
the  right  of  election,  he  preferred  the  node 
he  hud  proposed  to  the  VUnSc  a*  «*&'?&«. 


muft  connticiw  to  tb*  **»»*&,  and  nwft  sa- 
tisfactory to  the  perfons  concerned  in  fun  a 
transfer  of  their  property,  which  evtry  fruii- 
chife  ought  undoubtedly  to  bo  con£dercd. 
The  fum  to  be  paid  to  each  Ihould  bear  a 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  franrbife*,  or 
conilitution  of  the  refpeptive  boroughs.  And 
for  the  purpofc  of  increasing  the  fund  to  b: 
appropriated  for  this  end,  he  propofcd  that 
the  fum  granted,  or  fuch  part  of  it  as  fhouM 
not  be  immediately  applied  for,  ihould  be  m 
iiifercft  till  difburfed.  He  next  obferved, 
that  he  thought  it  indil'penfahly  neceflary, 
that  in  attending  to  this  transfer  of  reprj> 
futtatm-s,  an  incrcafc  of  electors  fnuuld 
alfo  be  am  ruled  to.  lor  this,  he  thought 
that  the  ( opyholders  as  well  as  freeholders 
might  have  a  right  of  voting  for  the  knight; 
of  count  ir?5. 

After  thus  dating  the  general  principle 
and  particular  cbji  els  of  hia  reform,  he  raic 
fnmc  oofervations  on  the  confidence  *hirh 
ought  to  be  paid  lo  the  prefent  parliament, 
not  with  Mantling  it  had  been  con  ft  itu  trd  u»- 
dtfr  the  abufes  that  were  fo  in:medijtely  frc 
oojecUof  his  prefent  motion.  He  faid,  ike 
prefent  pailiainen:  had  been  choftu  unar 
luch  peculiar  circflmftancts  as  fhouul  intitle 
it  to  the  truft  of  tlie  people.  He  alfo  obfrr- 
ved,  that  the  number  ot  members  would  re- 
main the  fame,  and  no  ^iteration  would  a- 
ruc  in  the  fyflem  of  the  parliament,  but 
merely  the  deftrn&ion  of  a  corrupt  cJcfiiTC 
power  m  places  of  no  conCequence,  to  the 
great  injur)*  of  preventing  places  of  the  f  rft 
opulence  and  population  from  having  ar?y 
weight  in  the  legiflature.  After  enforcirr, 
liib  motion  with  a  variety  of  other  ar£> 
ments,  he  moved,  that  leave  be  given  ta 
bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  reprefentatica 
of  the  people  in  parliament. 

Mr  Duncvabc  feconded  the  motion ;  and 
decbred,  that  the  plan  met  hi*  xr.oft  hearty 
and  Jincere  approbation. 

\Ax  Pmrys  delivered  his  decided  prated 
againfl  th?  pbn,  as  well  as  againft  every  pkn 
by  wm\h  the  prefent  ftate  of  rcprcfcptaaoa 
was  to  be  touched. 

Lord  North  rofe  to  declare  his  fentimeoti 
to  be  hoftileto  the  motion.  He  had  unifonn- 
ly  oppofed  innovation ;  and,  till  he  law  men 
cogent  reafons  for  altering  his  opinion,  be 
would  continue  to  think  at  he  now  did.  Ha 
Lordfhip  concluded  with  giving  the  mfift 
pointed  negative  to  the  motion. 

Mr  Whikcrfortc  observed,  that  in  oppo- 
fing  every  innovation,  the  nook  Lord  assf 
certainly  adhered  to  ha  utel  CAafifteacy : 
It  would  feexn  that  he  entertained  a  int. { 
hatred  even  to  Bovcky  ia  atgiavstsstaBtae 
occafion. 

Lord  Mwtgrwr  west  ints>  avItBf  chh 
of  reaibning,  in  which  sW  oas^eaBsid  tW 
Yt^fc^ynyffrfimf»  MA.wnmAmkt^^ 
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gainjft  the  piopofed  fyftem,but  againft  every 
/other  alteration  which  could  poUibly  be  in* 
traduced. 

Mr  F<m  greatly  approved  the  idea  of 
transferring  the  privilege  of  election  from 
burgeffes  to  freehojders ;  it  gave,  he  faid,  the 
right  where  it  ought  long  fince  to  have  been 
beftowed,  and  withdrew  it  from  thofe  who 
derived  their  title  from  prefcription,  not 
from  justice.  But  he  faid,  he  could  not  po£- 
fibly  conceive  why  the  operation  of  the  pro* 
pofed  fyftem  fhould  be  deferred  to  the  end 
of  the  exiftence  of  the  prefent  parliament; 
if  its  neccfiity  was  then  admitted  to  take 
place,  what  asgument  could  be  adduced  to 
prove  that  it  was  not  equally  requifite  at 
ao  earlier  period  ?  It  frrnck  him  as  an  auk- 
ward  compliment,  which  the  prefent  paid 
itfejf  at  the  expence  of  every  fuccceding 
parliament.  It  feemed  alfe  a  confidence  re-* 
pofed  in  the  prefent  administration,  which 
perhaps  the  tenor  of  their  actions  would  not 
be  found  uniformly  to  defer ve. 

Mr  Dwtdat  laid  the  prefent  proportion* 
were  free  from  all  the  objection*  which  had 
lain  againft  the  former  plans.  The  facred 
inheritance  of  property  was  not  to  be  vio- 
lated, and  men  were  not  to  be  outraged  by 
peremptory  conditions.  No  man  or  fet  of 
men  were  to  be  forced  to  enter  into  the 
fcheme,  unlefs'  they  approved  of  the  condi- 
tion*; and  yet  fuch  were  the  conditions,  that 
he  had  no  doubt  but  they  would  be  foon  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr  Burke  entertained  the  Houfe  for  fome 
time  on  the  Hon.  Gentlemen  (Mr  Dun- 
das's)  converfion  from  the  principles  of  anti- 
reformation,  and  fpoke  very  ably  againft  the 
motion. 

Lord  Frederick  Campbell  faid,  that  while  we 
had  the  happineis  to  enjoy  an  adminiftra- 
tion  of  fuch  virtue  and  integrity  as  the  pre- 
fent, he  hardly  could  perceive  the  necelfity 
of  any  reform. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  Houfe 
divided  on  the  queftion  for  leave  to  bring 
jo  the  bill. 

Ayes  -  -  174 

Noes  -  248 

Majority  againft  the  reform    74 
After  the  drrwan  of  the  Houfe,  the  or- 
ders of  the  day  were  poftpoued  till  Wed- 
nesday, and  the  call  of  the  Houfe  was  put  off 
for  a  fortnight. 

April  vq. 
The  Houfe  refblved  ttfelf  into  a  commit* 
tee  of  the  whose  Houfe  on  the  petition  from 
the  calico  manufacturers  and  printers  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  of  Manchefter  a- 
gasnft  the  tax  of  left  year. 

The  Chomdlw  •/  Urn  Exchequer  rofe,  and 
after  a  prefatory  fpeech  of  fome  length,  is 
Which  he  vindicated  the  tax  of  laftycar  on 


cottons  and  calicoes,  entered  into  a  calcula- 
tion, which  ferved  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  the 
evidence  given  at  the  bar  by  the  witneftos 
for  the  petitioners.. 

He  laid,  that  were  the  manufacturers  to 
make  out  that  greater  fums  wc;*  taken  from 
them  by  the  operations  of  the  tax  than  the 
public  receive,  it  would  be  a  very  ierious 
and  faibfrantial'  objection;  and  much  more 
fubftantial  would  they  be,  if  it  could  appear* 
that  in  their  competition  with  foreign  mar- 
kets they  were  to  be  affected,  that  they  were 
liable  to  unmerited  and  vexatious  seizures, 
or  that  the  nwnrnfactores  were  unable  to  fu- 
ftain  the  additional  burdens.  But  having 
fajled  in  all  of  thefe,  he  had  only  to  obferve, 
that  an  alarm  had  been  given  to  a  very  large 
part  of  a  very  confiderable  body  of  manu- 
facturer* ;  and  though  he  was  convinced  the 
evils  of  which  they  complained  had  no  real 
exiftence,  he  was  fcnuble  of  the  danger 
which  may  refult  from  an  imaginary  one* 
Though  he  was  fenfible  this  great  and  im- 
portant manufacture,  from  which  this  coun- 
try derived  fo  many  advantages,  would  not 
by  the  operation  of  the  tax  be  really  injured, 
he  thought  it  of  material  confequence  that 
it  mould  not  even  think  itself  fo.  One  part 
of  the  tax,  therefore,  he  was  ready  to  give 
up,  which  was  the  tax  on  plain  cottons  and 
fufHans,  againft  which  the  allegations  were 
collateral  essences  and  difficulties  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  manufacture  and  collection  of 
the  revenue.  He  concluded  with  moving, 
that  the  chairman  be  directed  to  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  explain  and  amend 
an  ad  pafled  in  the  laft  fcflion  of  parlia* 
ment,  impofing  certain  duties  on  cottons* 
&c.  bleached  and  dyed. 

Mr  Fox  feconded  the  motion. 

Mr  Demftfer  and  Lord  Surrey  were  for  a 
repeal  of  the  whole  tax. 

The  motion  was  then  carried  nnani- 
moufly. 

Mr  Gren+ille  gave  notice,  that  he  would 
for  the  prefent  withdraw  ins  bill,  that  it  may 
againft  the  next  feffion  be  rendered  more 
perfect  and  adequate  to  the  purpofe*  for 
which  it  was  intended. 

April  »r. 

Mr  Gilbert  reported  the  refolution  come 
to  yefterday  in  the  committee  on  the  Man- 
chefter petition,  which  was  read  and  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  was  afterwards  made  for  leave 
to  brine  in  a  bill  to  explain  and  amend  an 
a&  of  the  laft  feffion  of  parliament,  intitled, 
M  An  act  for  granting  to  his  Majefty  addi- 
tional duties  on  linen  printed,  painted,  ftain- 
ed,  or  dyed  in  Great-Britain,  and  for  grant- 
ing certain  duties  on  cotton  (rafts,  bleached 
or  dyed  in  Great  Britain,  and  on  licences  for 
bleaching  and  dying  the  fame ;  and  noon 
tte  importation^  fefistnaa*^  «         ' 
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•with  cotton  not  painted,  ftair.cu  or  fly.  1  in 
foreign  |  -it-.;  *  ■*!»*'  iore[.i.ai  lo  »n*.i.  !■  r'.  it- 
ni  i-  in. [!■.:•*  t-i.t'v.'.  on  'tr.rrr.s  .  na  liners 
irix-  fit  aid  rufn  wholly  n -'»  i  .'.:".  n 
-wool  not  ?;-.ing  printe  *.  p;urr.L>!.  .  .  .•  .in.  i 
and  on  liL-  -s,. » for  Meacliiri'  uir_  u  .  *;». 

A'.ml:i. 
Rrfnivcfl,  in  a  uim:r:'p?e  ofj.i-n-y    ?vT.- 
fjf«?"i-  In  i  lit-  i  hair,  tl  at  (»jj.,l  I. !  '-  ^r-.'-rrt 
toh;.  A-'.'jei'y  for  it  nayir.g  the  ch  ;-•„*-•    ;■•" 
full'.  !'...  ti   tr*.  l.dii'iirrbvt   oj"  Hc-trC-'.-. 
an*l  the  r«.;gi'i*i.r  Duke  u  ISrui^ v.  1 ; :-. . 
iuai:r  to  tr«.  .:\,  for  17!^?. 

'l'n-ir  y\j  :j  i.    1*.  j'Miiti.-d  FO  fiis  .w„«« 
to  mjl.e  good  •)«•  f:ci.:.  -11  >  '  t  tr.r  f  ».*. 
.ted  o::  u.-.-iUP?  «;i  tl  .  .-.mi  :«-!  iii,,::::y  ".-j     ■ 
tiit  I.;.ri!j»ry\v  n!  ilJlc  (...lie I  .n  i  ;*_:. 

Tha'  1  1  O'.  1.  i>c  'rai;:i  :"<=;■  ou.i;".,  r. ..- 
iim- !■■  wuiowb  '•!  Ci«nir.iijii<i!Un  «;.m»  = .  *•  1 
17 *■  ;  and* 

'I'll  :  A  ,c\.  1  f  ^ru.L* '*  for  ■■  ■■>:.'. ;'!  ■    :,*  :'r. 
new    #..i.ii  Im  \',:'..-i)rit..ia. 

Krfnlvid  next,   ilm    ve   f:;iw':  ■  of   i;. 
fini-.n,     mnd    amounting  ro   ■<>?./••■.;.  :;i: 
lip*    '.i-!:-,  be  dj.p'.T/i   tu   th"   lei  vie-.   01   (.:■•• 
cun -.ill  ycur. 

/"/>;■/.  2?. 

The  hill  for  tinpo\v«:i.i»g  hi-  M.ije.'ty  to 
tlifpofe  of  the*  inon.-y  ;t)'p'.iintnl  for  the  wui- 
rif'Mi  of  <Tihralt.tr,  ui  "tr  ihc  name  of  hi  ui- 
moncy.  and  to  tranter  th«  managcnienr  and 
payment  thereof  from  the  pri.fiiit  comrruT- 
jiom-rs  tii  the  regiment  1!  agents,  heing  then 
rc-.ul  a  fitioml  time,  Mr  hrftine  was  l.euift 
in  lx  half  of  the  petition  of  the  pnlenr  a- 
fjrntf—  After  which  a  leng  convolution 
t«ok  place  on  the  qucitiun ;  an!  the  t-ill  was 
commit  red  for  to-inwrow  fe'night. 

April  l(u 

Tlse  hill  fur  the  appointment  of  com  mi  f- 
f  «>ners  to  inquire  into  the  fc:s  gr;.riiities, 
and  emoluments,  oi  the  perfons  cmp!:-ye<!  in 
the  public  uflices,  was  returned  Iron:  the 
.Lords  with  fome  amendments;  a  coiive.rlo- 
tioii,  in  which  Mr  Sheridan  and  M:' Ld.-n 
were «t he  principal  Ipeukers, took  plate;  and 
the  former  gentleman  expreiling  a  dtteniii- 
r  at  ion  to  take  the  lenfe  of  the  Houlc  on  the 
laft  amendment,  a  d.vilion  tookplac;  hut 
there  being  only  .*8  numbers  in  the  i  iui'fe, 
%l\e  iiuiiiImts  on  the  «liviiii»n  could  not  01  pi- 
•'ordcii  on  the  Journal*;  and  therefore  the 
f  irthiT  cor !i deration  of  th<-  huiiiufswus  po:t- 
poned,  und  tht.  Houlc  adjourned. 

April  xi. 

The  .Lbt.l  A,:\iK\»te  cf  Scotland  moved  for 
Ji-avc  u>  liripj:  in  a  bill  for  re^ulatir^  the 
>ii^h  Court  of  Admiralty  in  that  kingdom. 

Alio  another  for  regulating  and  alter- 
ing the  pre  lent  fylfcem  of  the  Courts  of  Ex- 
chequer and  oeliKU). 

On  tSir  latter  head,  he  remarked,  tij.ir  a- 
mong  other  cvrcwmftanccs  which  lecrr.cd  to 
iim  to  rebuke  alicraucs,  be  £.ou£>ox> 1U^ 


c-  Ti~'  to  mr-ition  to  the  Houfe  the  prcfcj:r 
lit  .  m  or  ti:i:  judge?  <if  th*t  court.  Their 
r  m-  -..  -  f  ■iirii*  amountctl  vt  no  more  than 
*•.;.).  -'hi  :"  nr«ipoi"cd  to  inrr:  :f",  not  \  v 
2 :v  -,j"  '  -»n  :•■•  rh*1  ;mi Mi j  cnar"c,  ^:  bv 
ic.:."  ..■:.  .  n  r..bcr  o*  the  judp.;*  frx.m  15 
:   .  prut  11.^-  to  their,  the  llLirus 

*'r  F\vL  he  ar;re*:d  with  the 

! .  ■  rn •. . :  :r.  -^  : ;  h ut  re  mark- 

■     ■      id'.*  U 1;  1  r,  j  ,  i h  _!'j  hills  cou Id 

\ci-.i  w.yni^.  ilieKoyalli.-tncc. 


,-.f  ... 
1". 


1' 


..-:<. 


iifi  1  .td  ;  and  the  mo- 
-.  tiii  1  he  King':*  p^r- 
■nvd. 

;  ri-iolv:d  i'f.lf  ipto  a 
:  ....  jif.  .  v.\ii[  thu'  Lord  M:*ion'« 
"  1     ■  ■  ''t4»"ini£  thv.  quaiibcatioiia  L>i  vu- 

f   ■-  ny    K-c'tion*. 

■     v».i    ir!*  rf  tr..«.  bill  appeared  to  he, 
♦.:    ■  r.iUt'r.T.  o:  pj>  fprcje*  of  freehold 

.  :  v  H.tmI'.L  in; it  1  j  the  ptiUilor  to  vote, 
1.:  i>  istlicfanuiiadbecii  unfiled  for  r  z  months 
pi-.-  iors  to  the  election,  wi'h  an  t-xi-eprica 
t  » r-^hr  ohtain^l  by  devife,  deiVent,  or  r.iir- 

r:  '.jj  . Th-.f:-  rL'gi'.ter*  it  enaolcd  (hculd 

h.  p»ro/hiaJ ;  hur  a»  it  m.r.tionid  that  'h-; 
cin'v.iiiy  o;"  lium  llioida  be  aHi^ned  to  th- 
Min titer,  a  long  debate  enfued  on  the  prc- 
pr  et;  of  the  regulation.  It  wis  objected, 
th  1^  this  pov/cr  ir.ig-ht  be  converted  to  an 
imp  rep. _t  purpoTe,  yr  that  die  eiervue  of  it 
would  encrt'dch  on  that  time,  which  va»  *'*- 
re-tdy  fmTici*  nrly  occupied  by  the  duties  cf 
theii  funr-  ion.  The  queftion,  however,  be- 
iag  put,  that  the  word  •*  Miniiter"  ft.xr.dz 
y  irt  of  the  dbulc,  it  was  carried  in  th<;  af- 
fi/i3'.aii\c  without  a  diviiion.-^— The  Hoaic 
went  tluii  throupli  the  other  claufes,  to 
whi<;h  fi-veral  amentimeuts  were  made ;  af- 
ter v-hich  the  bill  wa*  ordered  to  be  read  & 
third  time. 

April  28. 

The  Houfe  went  into  a  committee  on  the 
biii  brought  in,  purfuant  to  the  petition  of 
the  incorporated  company  for  the  manuf:> 
ture  ot  vait-plstc  ghds,  and  curuc  to  a  rdc* 
I..:i(j:.  p;:i porting  it  to  be  the  opinion  U  the 
coiiui>itte4.\  that  it  will  be  proper  to  coiled 
the  duty  upon  platc-glafs  of  the  CudmaT.u- 
foeiory,  according  to  the  fquarc  meafarc,  c- 
ite.:^  of  zl'ccrtiiining  the  amount  while  the 
axiiclc  is  iu  az:  incompetent  (late, 

April  29. 

On  a  motion  for  the  fecond  reading  rf  a 
b;ll  toA-elr  the  fole  andcxcluUve  right  of  ex- 
tracting t^r  from  coal  in  Lord  lhindcrali, . 
his  executors,  adtainiftratort,  aad  afl&gni* 

t'ir  Au\i&  J\rjL/'oM  declared  for  the  fccooi 
re..oiivr  or  the  bill  (rated  by  the  noble  Lori 
who  u  as  the  object  of  it,  Hii  defire  li  o» 
good  by  fuch  an  invention  defer***  rmj 
t£tjx>  v4  v^aitum  that  could  be  #"■•■ 
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in  on  a  proper  inquiry  would  be  found. 

The  queftion  being  put,  it  was  carried 
without  a  divifion,  and  committed. 

The  favourable  reprefcntation  of  the  na- 
tional £r:.iiCCB  made  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  on  the  nth  of  April,  was  al- 
luded to  on  feveral  fubfequent  days  by  gen- 
tlemen in  op  poll  t  ion  as  inaccurate  and  falla- 
cious :  but  this  important  fubje&  now  un- 
derwent a  final  difcuffion. 

Mr  Fox,  purfuant  to  the  notice  he  had 
given  on  a  former  day,  made  his  motion  re- 
fpe&ing  the  necefiity  of  eftablifhing  a  fink- 
ing fund.  He  entered  into  a  minute  de- 
tail of  the  revenue  of  this  country,  and  the 
net  produce  thereof,  from  the  year  1775  to 
the  prefent  year,  both  indufive.  He  endea- 
voured to  convince  the  Houfe,  that  the  cal- 
culation* of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  (Mr 
Pitt)  were  in  the  extreme  erroneous,  fince 
the  quarter  on  which,  he  grounded  thof« 
calculations,  containing  103  days,  exceeded 
die  ufual  number  of  days  a  quarter  contains 
by  eleven  and  a  fraction  :  according  to  fuch 
calculations,  the  year  mould  contain  a  grea- 
ter number  of  .days  by  44  than  it  actually 
doe* ;  and  it  was  from  this  calculation  that  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  ftatcd  the  net 
produce  of  the  revenue  to  be  15,500,0001.-— 
lie  would  be  bold  to  fay,  the  net  produce 
of  the  revenue  would  not  amount  to  more 
than  14,000,0001.  The  cuftoms,  he  faid, 
were  in  fuch  a  fluctuating  Hate,  as  to  pro- 
duce fomebmes  more  and  fomctimes  lefs. 
The  excife  duties,  according  to  Mr  Pitt,  a- 
snountcd  to  45  pool,  in  that  quarter;  but 
gentlemen  (hould  remember  that  this  quar- 
ter was- made  to  contain  15  weeks,  when  it 
{hould  not  have  exceeded  13.  In  like  man- 
ner the  ftamp-duties  on  parchment,  paper, 
bill*,  notes,  receipts,  &c.  he  faid,  were  er- 
roneouily  calculated  to  anfwer  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman's  purpofes.  There  were 
many  other  articles,  he  obferved,  which 
were  equally  erroneous;  fuch  as  were  of 
yearly  value  were  inferted  in  the  calcula- 
tions to  anfwer  the  Right  Hon.  Gentle- 
man's ends.  Mr  Fox  entered  into  a  variety 
of  other  calculations;  in  which  he  endea- 
voured to  prove,  that  the  income  of  the  re- 
venue did  not  amount  to  a  greater  fum  than 
13,890,000 1.  which  differed  from  the  filight 
Hon.  Gentleman  near  1,610,000 1.  'lhe 
net  produce  of  the  taxes  he  dated  to  be  at 
1 1,400,000 1.  He  at  length  moved,  "  That 
it  was  the  opinion  of  this  Houfc,  that  the 
net  produce  of  the  taxes  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  between  1 1/300,000  and 
11,000,000 1."  and,  "  That  a  commit- 
tee be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  ftate  of 
the  revenue  of  this  country,  and  to  report 
the  lame  to  the  Houfc,  with  their  obferva- 
tions  thereon. 

Mr  Eden  (econded  Mr  Fox's  motion. 


The  Chancellor  of  the  E*dequtr  entered  in*- 
to  a  full  and  accurate  defence  of  his  abate- 
ment. He  denied  his  having  calculated  fo 
as  to  make  the  year  contain  a  greater  num- 
ber of  days  than  it  actually  does.  The  region 
of  his  having  allowed  to  the  quarter  ending 
5  th  of  April  1 785,  a  few  days  more  than  u- 
fually  happens,  was  from  the  nature  of  the 
payment  of  the  (tamp  dutiss,  ciniom%  and 
excife,  into  the  er chequer.  He  dated  ths 
feveral  articles  that  appeared  to  increafe; 
fuch  as  the  cufroms,  which  in  the  laft  quar- 
ter had  been  much  more  productive  than  fn? 
many  years  back.  The  next  was  the  Eaft- 
India  duties,  which  in  the  fame  period  had 
amounted  to  47,0001.  Another  great  ob- 
ject of  the  revenue  wis  the  trade  of  tho 
Baltic ;  but  this,  from  its  nature  and  fitua- 
tion,  could  not,  h«  faid,  be  ft*  productive  in 
the  Spring-quarter  as  in  others.  Under  all 
thefe  circumftances,  the  article  of  cuftoms 
could  not  be  (aid  to  produce  fo  much  in  the 
laft  quarter  as  in  the  fuhicqaent.  He  added 
many  other  articles,  tending  to  convince  Gen- 
tlemen that  his  calculations  were  founded  on 
iufl  and  proper  grounds,  and  that  the  ob- 
jections made  to  them  had  been  mutated  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman.  Mr  Pitt  faid, 
he  could  never  confent  to  the  motion  ;  fo* 
however  laborious  and  difagreeable  the  fi- 
tuation  of  the  Chancellor  of  die  Exchequer 
might  be,  he  fhould  not  be  inclined  to  dele** 
gate  the  power  veiled  in  him  to  cornmil- 
fioncrs  while  he  held  the  office. 

Mr  Fax  explained;  after  which  the  Speaker 
put  the  queftion,  which  was  negatived  with* 
out  a  divifion. 

May  3. 

Mr  Alderman  Smvoridgr  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  infolvent  deb- 
tors, for  whom,  he  faid,  no  mcafure  which 
had  the  leaft  general  afpc&  of  mercy  to 
them  had  palled  fince  the  year  1 774.  Lord 
Surrey  feconded  the  motion ;.  which  paued 
unanimoufly. 

Mr  Sanvbridge  then  made  his  favourite 
motion  for  fhortening  the  duration  of  par-* 
Laments.  Mr  Martin,  Lord  Surrey,  and  Sic 
Edward  Aftley  fpokc  in  its  favour.  On  a  di- 
vifion there  appeared : 

Againft  the  motion  -  14* 

Fork  -  58 

Majority     84 
Jt£*y4. 

Mr  Pitt  moved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  committee,  that  the  duties  impofed  by 
an  ac*  of  laft  feflion,  on  linens,  fluffs  made 
of  cotton  and  wool  mixed,  and  fluff  made  of 
cotton  wool,  do  ceafe  and  determine. 

That  a  duty  of  two-pence  per  fquare 
yard  be  laid  on  the  above  manufactured 
in  Great  iiiiuin,  printed,  painted,  ftaincd, 
or  eyed,  (except  dyed  of  one  cataas  v-vc&^- 
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'  v.     'f  ;,•■  r-'f'.'-.r.**  of  •.*.*  Ir.-^i  C*7r:r»nv 

tri-rr!'»r»-  »••<>¥•,  '/!»*.»  a  cor:jm?*Tec  Hk-   an- 

rftirrii*':*,  in*  r^-kc  a  r^prt  to  th*  Hovl'c, 
^riffi  tiii-»r  *»W- rvttior.';  fh'.-reon.  iMr  Fox  fc- 

t»  y  «'»  »•   •}  <>  f  r,»«i.p  -V*  *' 

JaH  AW,,  Mr  .';.,//<,  Mr  //.JT^,  &c. 
fjioV  in  fupport  ol  it. 

Mr  /•'///  vrprcAVrd  a  fsrre  ^  rf-nfion,  that 
tinl'f^  unfor-f'.'-n  ;-.n«i  tiiif' ncnvt  cir.Tjm- 
/t*iif.c>  ftiou! '  O'CJir.  »/-r  In'i::r.  p'*fT»riIioTi» 
would  prove  z  r  f'/ur«.»-  for  t!:c  crre-ibi!  «- 
l  i  net  ion  of  '«ur  nviri>-»nt!  «kbt ;  i.n»!  }-c  coui'? 
vol  '.»#»f'  «•  ci  f ?ic  a;-j>rint*U';n*  of  thr  C^n- 
mif»-'  mw-'!  for,  w}.r:h  cowM  bt  prrduc- 
livr  <rf  nor hin^  but  tl«f  orati/ii-dti'iii  of  idle 
curjofity,  un'l  t?  afford  yr'Mmdirrfj.i'Jie,  and 
oniiK.stnin^  <'.';"!amatJon    '-md  clangour. 

'i  h»-  'juciiiiiii  vwa*  tl.«n  cuilud  lor,  aud  the 

Ayt«  ...  45 

bitjci        ...  161 

Majority  again  A  the  motion         116 
May  9. 

The  order  of  the  day  for  the  Houfe  to  re- 
fulvt:  itfelf  into  a  Committee  of  Ways  nod 
Mir  a  k  ■<  and  Svri*LT  being  read,  Mr  Gilbert 
i..  the  Chair, 

The  Cbtnctlhr  0/  the  Exchequer,  after  the 
cuftomary  ctordium,  went  into  the  ftate  of 
the  national  expenditure  ;  viz. 
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t  -<-.!*-■  L  ursr-r-i'vli*  i  for.  For  t*sf  rr- 
Cu:  :'.■?.  e:  tii*  arr^'-iT.  be  m^zrkri.  tnt 
tr.t  :-:;.>"^rs?  1  -**-.i  mcr*  piid  *r:r  i: 
n:i.*r.cf.  viz.  :>>.j6l  I-  br  th:*i  -*". : 
hri :  rr.j  rcViic  dc»«**i'  is  tars1  hia^ ;  % 
fyrr»Ks.  ci  tht  «rr?«r.!  is  tr.e  hft  tsst  ;> 
rr.oint'd  to  66,z&i  L  wlLrh  wbes  sZUi 
to  tL«  5Tr,*"»ng  produce  of  the  finking  hsi, 
ettifnmt--d  at  ifiy^ozl.  prodiicedawrf  t,Is;L 
To  fubtrad  this  from  tl*r  uapirrrid^ 
3.^63,185  1.  wo«Jd  lesTe  the  fum  rf 
I  rxtz6$  L  2s  a  ftirplns  of  current  ferries 
to  b-  now  prtrrided  for.  To  e£ttS  thii,  ts- 
rioc*  fcherr.es  were  mentioned :  howrrer.es 
wtmh  d'.-*erm:ned  not  to  creatr  any  new  fnni 
Kt  had  afirrerd  « ■  th  the  bank  of  England  "f 
advar.:e  that  fum,  which  would  be  segoca- 
ted  by  exchequer  bilU.  The  public,  he  £** i. 
would  be  confiderablc  gainers  by  this  inn- 
f^rc,  as  the  intercft  would  not  exceed  4- 
Ils.  prr  ant. 

Mr  Prtt  proceeded  to  the  fecood  part  of 
the  budget,  tiz.  the  neceffary  prorn»n  frr 
the  unfunded  debt,  llie  whole  of  the  co- 
funded  navy-debt,  to  the  31ft  of  December 
17^4,  including  principal  and  intercft.  a- 
mounted  to  9,505,8081.  the  ordnance  de- 
bentures to  504,349  1.  Laft  year  prorifioa 
had  been  made  for  o^ooopooL  of  nary-debt, 
w*'.ich  left  about  4^CCO,cdc1.  unproriiaedfffr. 
K*rc  he  took  occafion  to  adrert  to  the 
meafurcs  adapted  then  with  regard  to  the 
navy-bill  holders.  Tnisfeflton  he  mean:  to 
propofe,  not  neresve  ntcafures,  bat  fnch  ts 
would  induce  the  holdento  accept  of  the  of- 
fer as  a  homtfik  confi deration  for 
due.  Two  years  was  the  kngeft 
pointed  for  the  payment  of  these  hflk  T* 
tablet  t3:»«  holders  to  agree  tottrMnm.  bc 
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bad  made  proposals,  which  were  acceded  to 
cm  their  part.  The  bill-holders  would  bjr 
thefe  term*  receive  in  L  8s.  for  ever*  100  L 
This  he  thought  reaibnabla,  and  would  not 
be  objected  to.  The  bufinefs  then  ftood 
thus—The  inter* ft  of  the  fiim  unprovided 
for  was  343,000  U  Intereft  of  one  million 
of  deficiency  for  current  fervice,  jopoo  k 
which,  added  to  the  deficiency  occahooed  by 
the  tai  on  cotton*  and  f uftjant  being  repeal- 
ed, amounting  to  about  40,000  L  would 
make  in  the  whole  413,000 1.  the  fum  to  be 
provided  for  thia  year.  The  furplua  which 
he  had  calculated  would  arid  from  the  taiea 
of  lad  year  wa»  deftined  towards  the  dis- 
charge of  the  national  debt.  Considering 
this  at  fixed  and  determined,  and  having  no 
probable  refource  of  a  furphis  of  taxes  thia 
year,  he  was  under  the  neccflitv  of  impo* 
ling  additional  burden*  on  the  fobjeots.  He 
then  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  different 
fpeciei  of  article*  which  were  the  objects  of 
prefeot  taxation;  beginning  firft  with 

Men  SsavANT**— Thefe,  he  obferved, 
were  already  taxed ;  but  being  article*  of 
luxury,  thi*  tax  would  fall  principally  on 
thofe  who  employed  the  greateft  number. 
The  additional  tax  which  he  ihould  fubmit 
was,  that  inftead  of  one  guinea  on  each  fer- 
vamvthey  Ihould  now  be  rated  a*  follow  : 
One  fcrvant,  -  -        il.   5a. 

Two,  and  not  more  than  four,  il.  io*.  each 
Jive,  and  not  more  than  feven,  iL  15a.  each 
Eight,  and  not  more  than  ten,  2I.  os.  each 
Eleven,  and  upwards,  3L   os.  each 

The  product  of  this  tax  he  estimated  at 
35|0OO  1.  The  next  proportion  he  had  to 
offer  was  a  tax  upon 

Maid  Servant*.— This  tax,  he  trailed, 
would  be  left  unpopular  from  its  not  being 
partial.    The  clafles  under  which  he  meant 
to  diltinguilh  them  were  as  follow  : 
Tot  one  maid  fervant,        -        as.  6d. 
For  two,  -  -  5».  od.  each 

JFor  three  or  more,  -         10s.  od.  each 

This  tax  he  eftimated  at  140 pool,  which  ad- 
ded to  the  additional  duty  on  male  Servants, 
the  whole  amount  of  the  fervant*  tax,  new 
duty,  would  be  175,0001. 

The  next  tax  the  Hon.  Gentleman  had  to 
propofe  was  upon  all 

Retail  Siiopsj— The  mode  in  which  he 
meant  to  by  this  upon  the  public,  was  to  re- 
gulate the  tax  by  the  rent  0/  the  (hop ;  which 
rent,  he  fuppofed,  generally  bore  a  propor- 
tion to  the  profits  of  the  bufineis.  In  this 
tax  he  wimed  to  have  the  proportion  more 
favourable  to  the  lower  dais;  and  therefore 
he  ihould  propofe,  1  s.  in  the  pound  on  all 
{hops  where  the  annual  rent  of  the  house 
was  from  4L  to  iol.— I*.  3d.  on  thole  from 
iol.  to  15I.—- 1*.  6<L  on  thofe  from  15L  to 
aoL~is.od.  on  thofe  from  iol.  to  25 1.— 
and  2s.  on  thofe  of  25  L  and  upward*.— This 
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tax  he  calculated  at  120,006  1.  And  by  way 
of  recompence  to  theretsil  dealers,  he  meant 
to  revoke  and  take  away  totally  the  licences 
from  all  Hawkers  and  Psolaxs,  who 
were  confidered  to  injure  greatly  the  (hop- 
keeper,  and  a  kind  of  murfery  to  inland 
(muggier*. 

Post  Horses.— -The  next  tax  he  had  to 
propofe  was  an  addition  of  a  halfpenny  per 
mile  on  all  horfes  travelling  poft ;  which  he 
calculated  would  produce  50,0001. 

He  then  propofed  for  their  confideratioa 
a  ftasnp  duty  upon 

O loves.-— Of  this  article  he  calculated  the 
confumption  at  nine  millions  of  pain  an- 
nually, which  he  meant  would  bear  a  tax  of 
id.  per  pair  on  thofe  under  10  d.  value,  2d. 
on  tnofe  from  lod.  to  is.  4d.  and  3d.  on  ail 
above  is.  Ad.  The  produce  of  this  tax  he  efti- 
mated at  50 pool. 

The  next  tax  he  had  to  offer  was  by  way 
of  licence  on 

Pawnbrokers.— They  were  in  general 
people  who  lived  on  the  ncceffities  of  the 
poor,  and  capable  of  paying  for  a  licence ; 
which  he  propofed  ihould  be  iol.  a-year  in 
London,  Weftmintler,  and  Southwark,  and 
5  1.  in  the  country.  This  he  eftimated  at 
15/500 1. 

The  next  and  lad  tax  he  had  to  produce 
was  more  a  regulation  than  a  tax;  it  wa*to 
rectify  the  abufe  on 

Salt.— At  prefent  there  was  an  allow- 
ance made  of  three  buftiels  in  forty  on  all  (alt 
carried  coaft-wife ;  which  was  fo  liable  to 
fraud,  that  he  propofed  to  reduce  that  allow- 
ance to  one  biuhel  and  a  half  in  40 ;  which 
would  be  a  (aving  that  he  could  fairly  efti- 
mate  at  1 1,000  L 

Therefore  he  had  propofed  taxes  that  were 
fuppofed  to  bring  in  422 pool,  to  pay  an  in- 
tereft of  413,000 1.  which  was  making  an  al- 
lowance of  9,000 1.  for  fome  of  them  not 
proving  productive. 

Recapitulation. 
Male  Servants         -  -         35  poo 

Female  Servants        -        -       140,000 
Shops        ...  120,000 

Poft  Horfes  -  -  50&00 

Gloves        ...         50^00 
Pawnbrokers        -         -  15*000 

Salt        ...  11,000 


Total  of  New  Taxes  422,000 

He  then  concluded  with  making  the  ne- 
ccflary  motions ;  beginning  firft,  "  That  it 
is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the  fum 
of  1,000,000  be  borrowed  of  the  Governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  by  way  of  Exche- 
quer Bills." 

Mr  Fox  made  fome  obfervations  on  the 
taxes  propofed,  but  no  direct  oppofition  to 
any  of  them.  He  concluded  with  faying, 
that  although  the  RJv&ht.  VW.  {*«B&«scaaa&. 
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had  ft  ate d.  that  only  400,000 1.  was  wanting 
this  year,  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  much 
greater  Aim  would  afterwards  be  found 
wanting.  But  he  hoped  the  Minifter  might 
find  the  rcfourccs  of  the  country  fo  flatter- 
ing and  profperous,  as  to  enable  him  to  ap- 
propriate a  million  to  the  fmking-fund. 

Lord  Surrey  having  objected  to  the  tax 
on  female  fervants,  and  Mr  Dcmpftcr  to 
that  of  repealing  the  licence  of  hawkers  and 
pedlars,  Mr  Pitt  anfwered  them  very  con- 
cifely  and  forcibly ;  after  which  fomc  few 
obfervations  were  made  by  other  members ; 
when  the  queftion  was  put  refpccrivelv  on 
the  resolutions,  which  were  carried  without 
a  divifion. 

After  receiving  a  petition  from  the  iron 
manufactures  of  Briftol,  Salop,  StafFord- 
ihire,  London,  and  Scotland,  praying  that 
the  duty  might  be  laid  on  the  importation 
of  raw  materials  in  Ireland  as  was  paid  in 
England, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer   rofe    to 
bring  forward  the  final  adjuilment  of  the 
propofitions  relative  to  giving  Ireland  a  free 
participation  of  the  general  commerce  of 
this  kingdom.      In  this  bufinefs,  he  faid, 
there  were  three  diftin&   branches.    The 
firft  two  related  to  the  propriety  and  expe- 
diency of  granting  a  free  participation  of  our 
trade ;  the  other  was  the  cfTed  it  might  ul- 
timately have  upon  our  trade,  commerce, 
and  manufactures.     In  confidering  the  fub- 
je&,  he  hoped  to  make  it  evident  to  the 
Houfc,  that  inftcad  of  the  country  being  in- 
jured, the  granting  Ireland  a  free  trade  would 
be  attended  with  the  general  profperity  of 
the  empire,  and  that  no  particular  injury 
would  be  done  by  it  to  any  of  the  Bntiih 
manufactures.    But,  firft,  he  had  to  requctr. 
the  recollection  of  the  committee  to  what 
Ireland  now  enjoyed  from  a&*  of  former 
adminiflration.    They  could  at  prefent  ex- 
port any  of  their  own  growth,  produce,  or 
manufactures  to  any  of  our  colonics  :  They 
could  alfo  import  any  of  our  colonics  produce 
JireCity  into  our  own  markets :  And  they  could 
alfo  export  any  thing  thty  produced  or  ma- 
nufactured into  our  foreign  market*.    If  any 
danger  arofe  from  their  enjoying  thefc  pri- 
vileges, thofe  who  granted  them  thofc  pri- 
vileges, and  made  them  independent  of  our 
lcgiflaturc,  were  refponfiMe  for  the  confo 
quencc.  Thefehad  been  the  acls  of  thofe  who 
were  now  the  loudeft  to  alarm  the  kingdom 
againit  the  prefent  propofitions;  which,  he 
would  aver,  gave  Ireland  nothing  more  than 
flic  alwarn  enjoyed.    She  had  already  every 
power  of  legislating  for  herfelf,  and  trading 
where  (he  pleafed.    But  this  he  did  notcon- 
fider  as  a  privilege  inimical  to  the  interefts 
of  this  kingdom— he  conceived  it  was  the 
general  intcrcft  of  an  empire  for  every  part 
to  have  a  power  of  txmui^  v\%  VaooKr*. 
The  chid  oujeft  IrcUnd  now  vt\ftktc\\&  ob- 


tain from  this  country,  was  the  privilege  of 
a  circuitous  importation  of  our  colonial  pro- 
duce into  the  Britiih  market.  They  with  to 
have  the  power  of  doing  that  imJiretHy 
which  they  had  already  of  doing  &r*Qh. 
He  did  not  conceive,  that  there  was  the 
lead  room  for  the  jcaloufy  which  had  been 
raifed  againit  granting  them  the  privilege  of 
furn'rihing  our  markets  circuitoufly.  He  did 
not  know  in  what  manner  the  Britiih  mer- 
chant was  liable  to  be  affected  by  this  indul- 
gence ;  they  certainly  could  not  fell  the  ar- 
ticle cheaper  from  a  circuitous  than  from  a 
direct  conveyance.  He  then  entered  very 
particularly  into  their  prefent  power  of 
trade  with  Africa,  Afia,  and  America;  ob- 
fcrving,  that  they  had  not  the  privilege  of 
trading  to  our  European  markets,  and  fis- 
ting feveral  circumltances  to  prove  the  nc- 
ceuity  of  laying  certain  reftridrJons,  to  pre- 
vent the  poffibiliry  of  their  rivaling  us  in  oar 
markets. — After  various  other  remarks  and 
obfervations,  he  read  a  copy  of  the  Iriu  rr- 
folutions,  now  confiderably  altered  and  is- 
creafed  to  18  in  number. 

The  following  are  the  Ne  w  or  Additional 
Propofitions : 

4.  That  it  is  highly  important  to  the  re- 
neral  interefts  of  the  Bntiih  empire,  dux 
the  laws  for  regulating  trade  and  navigatfco 
ftiotild  be  the  fame  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land ;  and  therefore,  that  it  is  efTemial  to- 
wards carrying  into  effect  the  prefent  fettle- 
merit,  that  all  laws  which  have  been  made, 
or  (hall  be  made  in  Great  Britain,  for  ices- 
ring  exclufive  privileges  to  the  mips  and 
mariners  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  tfe 
Britiih  colonics  and  plantations,  and  far 
regulating  and  retraining  the  trade  of  (he 
Britifh  colonies  and  plantations,  wall  be  in 
force  in  Ireland  in  the  fame  manner  as  * 
Great  Britain;  and  that  proper  meafsra 
(houid  from  time  to  time  be  taken  for  effec- 
tually carrying  the  fame  into  execution. 

5.  That  it  is  further  eflcntial  to  this  (ctnV- 
mcitt,  that  all  goods  and  commodities  of  the 
growth,  produce,  or  mannfa&nre,  of  Bn- 
tiih or  foreign  fettlemcnts  on  the  coaft  sf 
Africa,  imported  into  Ireland,  (hould,  et 
importation,  be  fubject.  to  the  fame  du&em 
the  like  goods  arc  lubjecr.  to  upon  importa- 
tion- into  Great  Britain. 

6.  That  in  order  to  prevent  illicit  prac- 
tices, injurious  to  the  revenue  and  commerce 
of  both  kingdoms,  it  is  expedient  that  all 
goods,  whether  of  the  growth,  produce,  sr 
manufacture  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,* 
of  any  foreign  country,  which  uaQ  hoe- 
after  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  frsm 
Ireland,  or  into  Ireland  from  Great  Hrioss* 
ihould  be  pat,  by  laws  to  be  pancd  ■  she 
parliaments  of  the  two  kingdoms,  ■rfsTlkc 
fame  regulations  with  refpeA  to  fassA  •■*■ 
V&.v«D&tthcr  inftruments,  to  vAfc*  tfct 
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•ne  port  of  Great  Britain  to  another ;  and 
that  all  good*,  the  growth,  produce,  or  ma- 
nufacture of  Ireland,  imported  into  Great 
Britain,  be  accompanied  with  a  like  certi- 
ficate, at  is  now  required  by  law,  on  the 
importation  of  Iriih  linnena  into  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

7.  That  for  the  like  pnrpofe  it  is  alfo  ex- 
pedient, that  when  any  goods,  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture,  of  the  BritUh 
wed  India  Ifiands,  (hall  be  (hipped  from 
Ireland  for  Great  Britain,  they  ihould  be  ac- 
companied with  fuch  original  certificates  of 
the  revenue-officers  of  the  Britith  fugar  colo- 
nies, as  (hall  be  required  by  law  on  impor- 
tation into  Great  Britain ;  and  that  when 
the  whole  quantity  included  in  one  certifi* 
cate  (hall  not  be  (hipped  at  any  one  time,  the 
original  certificate  properly  indorfed  as  to 
quantity,  (hould  be  lent  with  the  firft  par- 
cel ;  and  to  identify  the  remainder,  if  (hip- 
ped at  any  future  period,  new  certificates 
Ihould  be  granted  hv  the  principal  officers  of 
the  ports  m  Ireland,  extracted  from  a  regi« 
Her  of  the  original  documents,  fpecif ying  the 
quantities  before  (hipped  from  thence,  by 
what  veflels,  and  to  what  ports. 

8.  That  it  is  eflential  for  carrying  into  ef- 
fect the  prefent  fettlement,  that  all  goods  ex- 
ported from  Ireland  to  the  BritUh  colonies ' 
Jn  the  Weil  Indies  or  America,  (hould  from 
time  to  time  be  made  liable  to  fuch  duties 
and  drawbacks,  and  put  under  fuch  regula- 
tions as  may  be  nccenary,  in  order  that  the 
iame  may  not  be  exported  with  left  incum- 
brance of  duties  or  impofitions,  than  the  like 
goods  (hall  be  burdened  with  when  export-* 
ed  from  Great  Britain.      _ 

9.  That  it  is  eiTcntial  tothe  general  com- 
mercial intereft  of  the  empire,  that  no  goods 
of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
any  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  (hould  be  importable  into  Ireland 
from  any  foreign  European  country,  or  from 
any  fettlement  in  the  Eaft  Indies  oelonging 
to  any  fuch  foreign  European  country ;  and 
that  10  long  as  the  parliament  of  this  king- 
dom (hall  think  it  advifeable  that  the  com- 
merce to  the  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  (hould  be  carried  on  folely  by 
an  excluiive  company,  no  goods  of  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,  of  the. 
laid  countries  (hould  he  imported  into  Ire- 
land but  through  Great-  Britain ;  and  that 
the  (hips  going  from  Great  Britain  to  any  of 
the  faid  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  (hould  not  be  retrained  from  touch- 
ing at  any  of  the  ports  of  Ireland,  and  ta- 
king on  board  there  any  of  the  goodM  of  the 

Eowth,  produce,  or  .manufacture,  of  that 
ngdom. 

17.  That  it  is  expedient,  that  the  copy- 
rights of  the  authors  and  bookfcUers  of  Great 
Britain  (hould  continue  to  be  protc&cd  in 


the  manner  they  are  at  prefent,  by  the  laws 
of  Great  Britain ;  and  that  it  is  juft  that  mca- 
fures  (hould  be  taken  by  the  parliament  of 
Ireland,  for  giving  the  like  protection  to  the 
copy-rights  of  the  authors  and  bookfcUers  of 
that  kingdom. 

The  two  following  of  the  prefent  arrange- 
ment are  thus  materially  altered  from  the 
5th  and  nth  of  the  former  (fee  page  536). 

12.  That  it  is  alfo  proper,  that  in  all  cafes 
where  articles  of  the  confumption  of  either 
kingdom  (hall  be  charged  with  an  internal 
duty  on  the  manufacture,  the  fame  manu- 
facture, when  imported  from  the  other, 
may  be  charged  with  a  further  duty  on  im- 
portation, adequate  to  countervail  the  inter- 
nal duty  on  the  manufacture,  except  in  the 
cafe  of  beer  imported  into  Ireland :  fuch 
farther  duty  to  continue  fo  lone  only  as  the 
internal  confumption  (hall  be  charged  with 
the  duty  or  duties,  to  balance  which  it  (hall 
be  impofed ;  and  where  there  is  a  duty  on 
the  importation  of  the  raw  material  of  any 
manufacture  in  one  kingdom,  greater  than 
the  duty  on  the  like  raw  material  iq  the  o- 
ther,  or  where  the  whole  or  part  of  fuch 
duty  on  the  raw  material  is  drawn  back,  or 
compenfated  on  the  manufacture  from  one 
kingdom  to  another,  fuch  manufacture  may, 
on  its  importation,  be  charged  with  fuch  a 
countervailing  duty  as  may  be  fuffieient  to 
fubject  the  fame,  fo  imported,  to  the  fame 
burdens  as  the  manufacture  compofed  of  the 
like  raw  material  is  fuhjecx  to,  in  confe- 
quence  of  duties  on  the  importation  of  fuch 
material  in  the  kingdom  into  which  fuch 
manufacture  is  fo  imported ;  and  the  (aid 
manufacture  fo  imported  (hall  be  intitled  tq 
fuch  drawbacks  or  bounties  on  exportation, 
as  may  leave  the  fame  fubjedt  to  no  heavier 
burden  than  the  home-made  manufacture, 

18.  That  the  appropriation  of  whatever 
fum  the  grofs  hereditary  revenue  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  (the  due  collection  there- 
of being  fecured  by  permanent  provifion) 
(hall  produce,  alter  deducting  all  drawback*, 
repayments,  or  bounties  granted  in  the  na- 
ture of  draw-back*,  over  and  above  the  fum 
of  fix  hundred  and  fifty-fix  thoufand  pounds 
in  each  year,  towards  the  fupport  of  the  na- 
val force  of  the  empire,  to  be  applied  in 
fuch  manner  as  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
(hall  direct,  by  an  act  to  be  pafied  for  that 
purpofe,  will  be  a  fatufa&ory  provifion  pro- 
portioned to  the  growing  prosperity  of  that 
kingdom,  towards  defraying  in  time  of 
peace  the  nccc.Tary  expenrcs  of  protecting 
the  trade  and  general  intereft  of  the  empire 

In  the  id  of  the  original  proportions,  there 
was  infcrted  an  exception  with  regard  to  fo- 
reign fpirits  not  imported  from  the  Britifii 
colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies  or  America. 
And  in  the  $d,  another  exception  with  cc-  * 
gard  to  prohibiting  ocexfarco&i  tat  «Y3s\.v» 
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tr^n  of  corn  frcm  the  en?  kingdom  to  the 

-.Lch,  he  faH,  were  the  n'ltilf^i  c:  the 
f.v-_rr:  which  he  wifaedthc  Houfe  toid'n?. 

M»:  rcn  arked,  that  of  the  nnmero,-«  pe« 
ti"'»:,i  printed  :o  :hc  Houfe,  the  obio 
tJon*  of  the  greater  part  were  perfectly  wide 
of  wh„t  he  expecrec  frcrr.  zcr  who  h~d  gi* 
v».r.  *  proper  auction  :o  the  fubieet.  From 
what  ha'i  beer,  givtn  in  evidence,  he  concei- 
v'l  the  p.  mu:t  rMve  be»n  fome  egregious 
irif'afce  or  rr.ifc^i-ruutlon.  For  example, 
v.irh  rrfpeet  te-  the  cheapn^fs  of  labour  in 
Inlurj'!.  givir^  tre  manufacturer  there  the 
power  of  nvalli::g  u*  in  our  own  markets,  he 
thought  it  a  ▼Jjrue  and  fallacious  argument. 
Was  there  any  inftance  in  hiftory  that  could 
prove  where  chcapneft  of  labour  alone  rival- 
led another  country,  that  poffefled  a  perfec- 
tion in  tht  ir  manufactures,  an  opulence  in 
their  capital*,  and  an  eftablifhment  in  their 
markers  *.   Ws*a  not  Scotland  at  the  Union 

fr.inted  a  free  pirti.ipation  of  our  trade  ? 
!..d  Ihc  benn  able  to  rival  us?  And  was  not 
l.-ooiir  with  her  as  cheap  as  in  Ireland?  And 
wrp-  nor  pp  .  ifons  si*  plenty  ?  But  he 
tfi'i'.'ght  i)."  cj'if't  of  this  f.u!a>  ious  pofiticn 
had  ariferj  from  g'Tjtletr.en  having  miftaken 
thr  r-t<*  of  wage*  and  the  pri-."r  of  labour 
for  each  other,  which  in  fact  were  things 
▼cry  difTi  rent.  The  cheap uels  of  labour  did 
not  ronfifc  in  a  man's  working  a  certain 
number  of  hours  for  left  money  than  ano- 
ther ;  it  conliJlcd  in  the  work  a  man  would 
do  pirfccliy  for  a  Ids  fum  than  another. 
Wage*  might  therefore  be  very  low  in  a 
country  where  at  the  fame  time  labour  might 
be  relatively  very  dear. 

Mr  Pitt  rx  xt  obferved,  that  the  idea  of 
our  manufacturers  goim*  to  fettle  in  Ireland, 
from  the  fuppnfition  of  their  being  Ms  bur- 
dened with  tares  than  in  this  country,  was 
nlfo  a  veiy  dc hi  five  and  groundlels  luppofi- 
lion.  for,  as  trade  began  to  flourifh  in  that 
country,  it  would  certainly  tiring  with  it  its 
attendant  burdens.  l;r«»in  the  evidence  wluVh 
had  been  given  at  the  bur,  it  had  alfo  been 
proved,  that,  labour  in  t!.e  cotton  manufac- 
ture in  Ireland  was  not  even  fo  cheap  as  in 
England :  for  a  manufacturer  could  not 
there  get  a  man  to  do  the  fame  work  fo  low 
as  here.  This  ho  thought,  was  fume  i  en  t  to 
fhow.  that  the  price  of  labour,  relatively 
confidcnd,  *j&  not  cheaper  there  than  in 
this  country.  H«-  then  adverted  to  the 
earthrn-ware  and  fomc  other  manufacture*, 
Which,  he  fa  id,  it  had  been  proved  they  could 
not  remove  to  Ireland,  without  filtering  an 
immenje  lofb  on  the  materials. 

He  next  proceeded  to  take  3  view  of  the 
probable  advantages  which  might  arife  from 
the  granting  this  participation  to  Ireland. 
On  this  head  he  obferved,  that  her  opu- 
lence mufl  be  ultimately  ours-— it  \vjs  knit- 


•:r-  the  rw-ractj  of  the  ewpir-  more  deft- 
ly together,  which  wcbld  prr  power  and 
vigour  to  the  whole.     Their  revenues nvj* 
multiply  in  prgpoitiuc  to  their  xncrcafe  of 
commerce;  and  from  theprincvle  on  which 
th-rfe  fusds  were  eftabi^hed,  tAe  furph.i  ri 
65i.cocl.   would  be  appropriated  in  far- 
port  of  a  navy  that  fhould  be  employed  s. 
the  fer vice  and  protection  of  both  kingdor.:. 
This  furplus,  he  faid,  fhemld  be  expeodH 
as  far  as  pofEble  in  their  ovm  produce ;  * 
Jhould  b;  difburfed  in  viftsaHing  and  o±r 
expenditure  which  might  be  had  from  In- 
land. From  the  moil  poCtive  and  cenfir^:-J 
conviction,  of  its  being  for  the  mutual  b»-- 
fit  of  the  two  kingdoms,  he  had  been  fe  Sr*« 
nuous  for  the  Hocfe  to  adopt  thefe  refac- 
tions.    He  did  not  conceive  any  medzrz 
that  could  tend  fo  much  to  heal  the  bite'- 
ing  wounds  of  this  country.     The  Icfs  <i 
America  could  only  be   repaired  by  far* 
gorating  our  filler  kingdom.— He  conchdei 
a  fprech  of  upwards  of  three  hours,  vi'J 
moving  the  firft  jjenrra!  resolution. 

Lord  North  tefnncd  his  approbaticn  rf'T: 
alterations  made  in  fomc  of  the  propofirira ; 
but  faid,  they  were  fo  complicated,  that:: 
immHiatc  decifion  on  them  was  imprai:- 
cable.  He  defended  the  mcafures  that  M 
bc-n  adopted  with  regard  to  Ireland  durirj 
hi*  adminiltration.  In  the  year  1778,  wfcff 
an  arrangement  between  Great  Britain  ari 
Ireland  was  firft  agitated,  the  admin ifin?.£ 
of  that  time  never  entertained  an  id-.<a  d 
granting  Ireland  an  unlimited  colonial  troi^ 
he  faw  fuch  a  meafure  in  fo  dangcrou  J 
point  of  view,  that  he  could  never  cpaf:« 
thereto ;  it  was  anneal  lire  pregnant  irithi; 
mod  dangerous  confequenrcs  to  the  usie, 
nay,  the  very  exiftence  of  this  country.  'H'.s 
Noble  Lord  concluded  with  faying,  th:tc- 
lefsfome  further  amendments,  morecocf^ 
rable  than  thofc  propofed  by  the  Right  H<". 
Gentleman,  were  made, he  could  never  gu- 
ru's confent  to  them.  He  therefore  mosci 
to  adjourn.  , 

Mr  Fox  rofe  next ;  and  in  a  fpeech  of  w-  | 
wards  of  three  h  rv.n  continuance,  replied  :>  4 
all  the  arguments  of  the  Chancellor  of  cL'  ' 
Excheoucr. — It  was,  he  confefled,  with  co 
fiderable  aftonilhment  that  he  had  heard th* 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  that  day  ft  ate  his  n* 
propofitions,  which  were  directly,  totalT, 
and  vitally,  in  contradiction  to  thefyfleirc 
which  he  had  fet  out ;  and  from  which  ? 
they  had  trufted  to  his  own  declaration,^ 
would  have  believed  it  impoffible  for  bin  ^ 
deviate. 

He  had  always  confidered  that  the  tarffi 
bafis  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gemkmn'i  rjrM 
was  reciprocity  in  ajiTefpojidentdtt»,sfi 
reciproaty  in  prohibitioris.  Tkb  prioofk 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  halconnJo^f 
abandoned  in  thefc  flew  impirttiii.  *<• 
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particularly  in  the  article  of  beer,  an  excep- 
tion waft  made  to  the  reciprocity  on  corre- 
spondent duties ;  and  in  the  7th  refolution, 
a  change  was  made  with  refpect  to  prohibi- 
tions. The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman's  con- 
tact that  day  had  given  the  moft  unequivo- 
cal tcftimony  to  the  original  raihnefs  of  his 
fyftem.  What  could  be  a  more  decifive proof 
of  original  raihnefs  than  complete  retraction  f 
Thefe  alterations  the  committee  was  now 
called  upon  in  another  rafh  hour  to  decide 
upon  without  deliberation  and  inquiry.  That 
the  alterations  which  Mr  Pitt  had  now  pro- 
pofed  were  for  the  better,  he  was  ready  moft 
cheerfully  to  admit..  They  certainly  made 
the  fyftem  more  palatable  to  Englishmen ; 
but  what  affufance  could  Mr  Pitt  give 
that  the  Irifti  would  be  fatisficd  even  with 
this  fvftem  ?  Or  what  fecurity,  that  this 
would:  be  more  conctuft  ve  than  the  former 
grants? 

He  concluded  with  fupplicating  the  Honfe 
to  take  time  to  deliberate,  to  inquire,  before 
they  determined  on  this  immenfe  fyftem, 
which  would  make  an  entire  revolution. 

Mr  Dunlu  infilled,  that  the  Houfe  ought 
now  to  decide  on  the  general  propofition. 
This  did  not  preclude  gentlemen  from  inves- 
tigating the  bufinefs  afterwards,  for  this  Was 
not  the  laft  llage  of  it ;  the  particulars  would 
be  afterwards  minutely  canvafled,  when  it 
would  be  competent  to  every  one  to  ftate 
what  objections  occurred  to  him,  and  to  a- 
gree  to,  or  reject,  what  he  thought  pro- 
per. 

At  laft  the  Houfe  divided  on  the  motion 
of  adjournment  j  when  there  appeared, 
Ayes  -     .       -  -  Iff 

Noes  -  381 

The  original  refolution  was  then  put, 
when  Mr  Fox  propofed  by  way  of  amend- 
ment, that  after  the  words  "  full  participa- 
tion/' there  be  inferted  the  words  "  as  much 
as  is  con fi lien t  with  the  eftential  intcreft  of 
the  commerce,  trade,  and  revenue  of  this 
country ;"  which  produced  a  convexfation 
between  feveral  or  the  members,  who  at 
length  divided ;  when  there  appeared 
For  the  amendment  -  11$ 

Againft  it  149 

Majority        1 24 
After  which,  the  original  refolution  having 
been,  upon  a  motion  made  by  Mr  Powlet, 
divided  into  two,  was  put  and  carried  with- 
out a  divttion. 

May  19. 
The  bill  for  impofing  a  tax  on  retail  (hop-, 
keepers  was  read  a  fir  ft  time. 
a  'the  QienfTs  of  London  prcfentcd  a  peti- 
tion againft  the  tax  upon  fhopkeepers,  which 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


Received  a  petition  from  the  printers  of 
handkerchiefs  and  calicoes  In  Mancheftcr  a- 


gainft  the  abolition  of  hawkers  and  p:dlan. 

The  Houfe  having  rcfoived  itlclf  into  a 
committee  on  the  Infh  trade, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved, 
that  the  committee  agree  to  the  refolution 
for  allowing  mutual  drawback*  on  fpirits. 

Lord  North  faid,  the  propofed  regulation 
of  duties  on  rum  and  fugar  would  open  a 
door  for  the  introduction  of  foreign  produce, 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  revenue  of  this 
kingdom,  the  government  of  which  had  no 
controul  over  tne  officers  of  the  revenue  of 
Ireland;  and  therefore  England  was  now- 
called  upon  to  give  up  a  better  for  a  worfe 
fecurity. 

Mr  Fox  faid,  that  he  had  many  amend- 
ments to  offer  to  the  whole  of  the  refolution*, 
as  alio  to  the  immediate,  but  that  it  was  ra- 
ther late  at  this  hour  to  enter  more  fully  in- 
to the  queftion.  He  therefore  wifhed  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  to.agrce  to  a  motion, 
that  the  chairman  report  progrefs,  and  have 
leave  to  fit  again  ;  upon  which 

Mr  Dundati  in  a  fpeech  of  three  hours 
and  a  half,  went  through  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings  on  this  bufinefs.  In  regard  to  a 
charge  brought  againft  the  premier  of  ha- 
ving made  nis  way  to  office  by  improper 
paths,  he  would  content  himfclf  with  fay- 
ing, that  he  had  reprobated  all  fecret  In- 
fluence from  the  beginning  ;  and  he  wifh'ed 
that  thofe  who  were  Co  inceftant  in  their  ac- 
cusations on  this  head,  could  as  truly  acquit 
themfclvcs  of  having  had  rccourfe  to  meant 
when  in  office,  to  which  it  would  even  be 
improper  to  allude. 

Mr  fox  faid,  he  could  not  (St  ftill  and. 
hear  a  charge  of  fo  ferious  a  nature  brought 
againft  htm,  as  that  when  the  tfoble  Lord  in 
the  blue  ribband  and  he  were  in  office,  they 
had  made  ufe  of  means  to  fix  thcmfelves 
there,  to  which  it  was  improper  in  that 
Houfe  to  allude.  He  dared  the  learned 
Gentleman  to  prove  the  inflnuation.  They 
had  fct  their  faces  againft  fecret  influence  ; 
and  if  there  was  an  adminiftration  which 
ftoo<l  explicitly  and  clearly  on  the  conftitu- 
tional  fupport  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  tt 
was  that  adminiftration. 

Mr  Chancellor  Pitt  faid,  the  allufion  of  hit 
learned  friend  was  not  that  certain  perfont 
had,  when  in  office,  reforted  to  what  was 
termed  the  fecret  influence  of  the  Crown  to 
fecure  thcmfelves.  He  meant,  that  they  had 
manifefted  a  very  unbecoming  difpofition  to 
reduce  the  Crown,  and  his  Maiefty  the 
King,  to  a  mere  cypher ;  to  take  from  him 
the  conftitutional  prerogative  which  he  en* 
joyed,  of  having  a  choice  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  fervants ;  and  having  fhown  this 
fpirit,  that  thev  endeavoured  to  cftabiifh  a 
power  independent  of  the  Crown,  by  which, 
they  might  have  directed  equal  attacks. a* 
gainft  the  popular  branch  of  the  legiflature.' 
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and  afterwards  againft  the  people.  This  was 
the  means  to  which  it  wa»  improper  to  allude, 
but  to  which  thry  had  rccourfc.  For  his  own 
part,  he  had  the  happy  and  neceiTary  confi- 
dence of  the  Crown,  and  he  boafted  of  the 
power  and  conftitutional  ufe  of  conferring 
the  honours  which  were  in  the  undoubted 
gift  of  the  prerogative. 

Mr  Burke  faid,  Mr  Pitt  had  brought  a 
■toft  calumnious  charge  againft  gentlemen 
on  his  fide  of  the  Houfc,  no  lefs  than  a  charge 
of  high  treafon ;  and  he  called  upon  him  to 
make  his  charge  in  the  face  of  day,  and  at  a 
time  when  it  could  be  met.  He  reprobated 
thefe  calumnies ;  and  called  upon  the  Houfc 
to  reprobate  fuch  fcandalous  charges,  thrown 
emt  at  random  in  the  midft  of  another  fub- 
J8&,  when  no  anfwer  could  be  given. 


The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  to  Ian* 
guage  fo  diforderfy  he  mould  be  filent.  The 
Riznt  Hon.  Gentleman  had  loft  his  temper, 


Und  fpoke,  feemingly,  without  knowing  ei- 
ther what  had  been  faid  by  others,  or  what 
he  himfelf  was  faying. 

The  cry  of  "  The  queftion,  the  queftion," 
being  then  vociferated  from  all  parts  of  the 
HouVc,  the  chairman  put  the  motion  which 
had  been  made  for  adjournment;  when  a  di- 
vifion  enfued,  and  there  appeared, 
Aye*  70 

Noes  -  195  m 

Majority  105 

The  original  refolution,  together  with 
Jbme  amendments  propofedby  Mr  Eden,  was 
then  put  and  carried  without  a  divifion. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then  a- 
greed  to  poflpone  the  further  confederation 
of  the  other  refolution*  till  Monday  next. 

May  13. 

The  Houfe  having  refolvcd  itfelf  into  a 
committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 

Mr  R<fe  moved,  that  the  prefent  taxes 
upon  coaches,  landaus,  &c.  ceafe,  and  that 
in  future  7 1.  per  annum  be  paid  on  coaches, 
&c.  with  four  wheels;  3 1,  xo  s.  on  all  chaifes 
and  other  carriages  with  two  or  three  wheels; 
and  that  the  faid  tax  be  payable  at  the  tax- 
office. 

The  refolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  Roje  next  moved  for  the  fecond  read- 
ing of  the  bill  for  impofing  a  tax  on  retail 
ihopkeepers ;  on  whicn 

Mr  Alderman  Newmbam  rofe,  and  gave  his 
negative  to  it;  declaring  it  the  mou  partial 
and  oppreflive  tax  that  had  ever  been  devifed 
by  a  minifter,  at  its  effects  would  fall  chiefly 
cm  thole  who  were  the  leaft  capable  of  fu- 
fttinjng  fo  heavy  a  burden. 

Mr  Fox  (aid,  that  to  oppose  a  tax  was 

Extremely  difagreeable  to  him,  nerfuaded  at 

Ac  was  of  the  neceffity  of  railing  money; 

dot  hii  memory  did  not  furnifh  him  with  an 

JBttanee  of  any  tax  that  wouXi  admit  nl  «o- 


petition  on  more  eanitable  grannda  than  the 
prefent.  If  minifler*  are  determined,  he 
faid,  to  dip  their  hands  into  the  pockets  of 
ihopkeepers,  let  them  do  it  fb  that  the  effect 
may  be  equal,  and  let  them  not  have  re- 
courfe  to  a  meafore  that  will  add  to  the  bur- 
dens of  thofe  who  are  already  too  much  op- 
preued.  Odious  as  the  houfe-tax  was  he 
would  rather  have  that  increafed,  than  that 
the  propofed  tax  upon  {hops  (hould  pafs  into 
a  law. 

Mr  Alderman  Waif  on  thought  it  peculiarly 
fevere,  that  a  poor  induftrious  mechanic,  or 
perhaps  a  widow  with  a  numerous  family, 
who  fold  a  few  article*  to  procure  the  necef- 
faries  of  life,  (hould  be  fubject  to  a  tax  from 
which  the  merchant  and  banker,  who  dealt 
in  money  by  wholefale,  was  to  be  exempt. 
As  a  fubftitute  he  recommended  a  tax  upon 
every  perfon  pra&ifing  the  law;  and  this,  he 
thought,  would  be  a  mode  of  railing  money 
infinitely  preferable  to  that  of  opprelTmg 
thole  who  earned  a  fcanty  fiibfiftence  by  the 
fweat  of  their  brow. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  not 
think  the  tax  upon  perfons  pracxifing  the 
law  would  be  a  productive  tax.  As  to 
doubling  the  houfe-tax,  he  alfo  objected,  that 
it  would  be  an  indifcriminate  tax  upon  rent; 
but  if  the  aifeument  was  a  fair  criterion  to 
go  by,  the  (hop-tax  would  produce  the  fum 
at  wnich  it  had  been  dated ;  and  he  thought 
it  would  operate  in  a  fair  and  by  no  means 
partial  manner,  as  it  would  be  paid  in  pro- 
portion to  the  incomes  of  thofe  who  were 
the  objects  of  it. 

The  Houfe  then  divided;  when  there  ap- 
peared 

Ayes  -  14a 

Noes         -  51 


in- 


Major  ity  for  the  tax        01 

The  Houfe  having  then  rcfolved  itfcU  i 
to  a  committee  on  the  Irifli  bufincis, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  the 
4th  refolution  with  the  amendments. 

Lord  Beaucbamf  flrongly  oppofed  this  re- 
folution, as  it  appeared  to  him  calculated  to 
create  a  diflike  and  averfion  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  inftead  of  mutual  agree- 
ment. Did  it  not,  he  faid,  arrogate  in  the 
greater  ifland  a  power  of  legiflation  over 
the  lefXer  ?  And  did  it  not  in  fo  many  words 
declare,  that  even  in  concerns  of  a  commer- 
cial kind,  if  admitted,  it  would  ftill  exercife 
exdufively  and  abfolutely  the  power  of  dic- 
tating? He  concluded  with  moving  an  a* 
mendment,  K  That  it  is  highly  important 
to  the  general  intereftt  of  the  Britdh  em- 
pire, that  laws  for  regulating  trade  andaa> 
vigation  (hould  be  the,  fame  m  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland." 

Mr  Pitt  rofe  to  remark  on  the  Mfla 
1j^\  ta^eauity,**  every  argument  fceM 
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tried  could  have  no  other  poffible  tendency 
than  to  excite  the  jealoufy,  and  to  diiturb 
the  tranquillity  of  .the  Iriih  nation.  Are 
thefe,  laid  he,  the  cffe&s  of  the  Noble 
Lord's  anxiety  and  friend(hip  for  both  king- 
doms, Which  he  hat  urged  with  his  ufual  ad- 
drefs !  Mr  Pitt  called  to  the  recollection  of 
the  Noble  Lord,  that,  in  all  treaties  that 
ever  were  made,  there  was  fomething  claim- 
ed on  one  fide  to  be  yielded  to  on  the  other. 
In  the  prefent  cafe,  it  was  impoffible  it 
(hould  be  otherwife.  There  could  be  no 
degradation  whatever  in  adopting  its  immu- 
nities, by  (haring  equally  thofe  regulations 
by  which  the  fpirit  of  the  whole  is  fupport- 
ed.  He  trufted  for  a  liberal  conftruction  of 
every  part  of  the  fyftem,  from  the  good  fenie 
of  a  manly  and  enlightened  people.  _ 

Several  other  members  preffed  his  Lord- 
Ihip's  objections  with  great  force,  and  were 
anlwered  with  equal  ingenuity. 

Colonel  Fitzpatrick  laid,  the  diftinction 
between  internal  and  external  legiflation  was 
well  underftood  in  Ireland;  they  were  in 
full  poffetfion  of  the  former,  and  would  ne- 
ver be  (atisfied  till  they  had  obtained  the 
latter.  The  refolution  tended  to  do  away 
the  latter,  and  of  courfe  would  roufe  a  fpi- 
rit of  jealoufy  productive  of  the  moft  ferious 
confequences.  About  two  in  the  morning, 
the  queftion  on  his  Lordlhip's  amendment 
was  put,  and  negatived  by  a  majority  of  158 ; 
viz.  Ayes,  36;  Noes,  104.  The  original  mo- 
tion paired  without  a  divifion,and  the  Houfe 
adjourned. 

May  14. 15.26. 
The  refolutions  for  a  commercial  inter- 
eourfe  with  Ireland  were  brought  forward 
and  combated  one  by  one,  by  a  powerful 
oppofition,  but  without  fuccefs.  This  day 
he  had  got  over  the  8th  propofi tion ;  but  at 
eleven  at  night,  the  ninth  being  brought  on,' 
and  feveral  amendments  propofed,  it  was 
agreed  to  report  progrels,  and  to  fit  again. 
A  variety  of  amendments  were  propofed  and 
rejected.  Mr  Eden,  upon  an  amendment  he 
offered  to  the  12th  article,  divided  the  Houfe, 
but  was  negatived  84  to  15. 

Mr  PtlhaMy  on  the  14th  refolution,  pro- 
pofed an  amendment,  and  likewife  divided 
the  Houfe  with  the  like  ill  fuccefs,  85  to  20. 
Mr  Fox,  to  the  1.5  th,  offered  an  amend- 
ment, and  divided  the  Houfe.  Negatived 
75  to  17. 

Lord  North,  to  the  16th,  offered  an  a- 
mendment,  by  fubftkuting  the  word  equal  in 
the  room  of  effeOual;  which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  Pitt,  thinking  it  neceflary  to  adopt 
fbme  hints  that  had  been  thrown  out  by  the 
Gentlemen  in  opposition,  the  committee  was 
diffolved,  and  the  Houfe  refumed,/>rc/*nw<», 
to  receive  the  report  of  the  propofitions,  in 
erdcr  to  recommit  them.  This  being  done, 


and  the  amendments  made,  the  report  was 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  taken  into  confe- 
deration on  Monday. 

May  27. 

The  Houfe  came  to  a  refolution  to  repeal 
the  late  game  a£ ;  and  in  lieu  of  the  duties 
therein  granted. 

Refolved,  That  every  perfon  in  Great 
Britain,  who  fports  with  dog,  gun,  or  net, 
or  other  engine,  for  the  deftrudion  of  game 
(not  acting  as  a  game-keeper),  (hall  previ* 
oufly  deliver  in  his  name,  and  place  of  a- 
bode,  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  or  JherhT,  an- 
nually to  take  out  a  certificate  thereof;  which 
certificate  (hall  be  charged  with  a  duty  of 
2L  is. 

Game-keepers  in  like  manner  to  take  out 
deputations,  out  charged  with  half  a  guinea 
only  inftead  of  two  guineas. 

The  Houfe  likewife  refolved, 

"  That  every  perfon  exercifing  the  trade 
of  a  coach-maker  (hall  be  obliged  to  take  out 
a  licence,  and  pay  annually  for  the  fame  the 
fum  of  twenty  (hillings. 

u  That  a  duty  of  twenty  (hillings  be  laid 
upon  every  four-wheeled  carriage,  upon 
which  a  duty  of  excife  is  now  charged,  to  he 
paid  by  the  maker.'* 

"  That  a  duty  of  ten  millings  be  paid  up- 
on every  two-wheeled  carriage,  upon  which 
a  duty  of  excife  is  now  charged ;  the  lame  to 
be  paid  by  the  maker.'* 

The  (aid  refolutions  were,  upon  motion, 
ordered  to  be  reported  on  Monday  next. 

May  30. 

The  (hop-tax  bill  on  the  third  reading  was 
ftrenuoufly  oppofed  by  Lord  Surrey,  Mr 
Fox,  Mr  Newnham,  and  other  members  on 
both  fides  of  the  Houfe.  They  reprobated 
it  as  being  unjuft,  partial,  and  oppreJfi ve,  de- 
ficient in  every  requifite  which  ought  to 
conftitute  a  good  tax,  and  poffefling  every 
property  which  could  render  any  tax  objec- 
tionable. Its  operation  was  confined  to  a 
dais  of  people  who  were  by  no  means  able 
to  bear  iuch  an  additional  burden,  and  who 
had  it  not  in  their  power  to  indemnify  them- 
felves  upon  the  confumers.  From  the  dif- 
proportionate  nature  of  the  rates,  it  alio  fefi 
upon  them  very  unequally ;  fo  that  it  gave 
one  clad  of  traders  great  advantages  over  an- 
other. Different  taxes  were  propofed  as  fub- 
(litutes;  alfo  different  amendments;  but  c- 
qually  without  fuccefs,  excepting  a  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  (hops  below  10 1.  rent.  Mr 
Pitt  was  determined,  however,  not  to  aban- 
don the  tax.  It  was  then  paffed. 

The  order  of  the  day  being  read,  the  re- 
port on  the  Irifh  propofitions  was  brought 
forward. 

Mr  Pitt  wifhed  to  know  how  the  matter 
was  to  be  debated,  in  order  to  fave  time,  and 
to  bring  the  matter  to  a  caM&&a&\  wA 
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I-.  r  a  (hcrr  coEvcrf-iI-L,  ::  w->  ai:"?^  th-t 
tne  rrfulbiion^Lc  reported  fpe .  :fic:j«v — *i  r.us 
tr.'.-y  cam*,  to  Lc  argued  over  agi.in ;  and 
the' rov.tr*  of  elocution  were  never  more 
f'j.-ci'i)"  exerted  ujon  any  occafion  ti:«n  in 
tl.i»  right's  debate.  Miriiter.  w-re,  ir.  a 
n.ui.i  -.r. :--.n:pe!!cd  toidr..::  amcr.drr.entiby 
mere  ftrengm  of  ar^umeut ;  ar.d  not  a  few 
were  admitted-  At  half  after  four  the  do 
bite  ended  ;  when  the  Houfe  came  to  the 
following  resolution; : 

i.  That  the  refolutions  be  communica- 
ted to  the  Lords  soul  their  concurrence  re- 
qucftcd. 

2.  That  a  conference  with  the  Lord*  be 
deft  red. 

3.  That  the  Marquis  of  Graham  do  go  to 
the  Lord*,  and  defire  their  conference. 

May  31. 

The  committee  appointed  to  manage  txie 
conference  with  the  Lords  repair rd  to  thd 
Painted  Clumber;  and  being  ranged  on  one 
fide  of  the  table,  and  the  Lordi  ou  the  other, 
the  f firmer  (landing  uncovered,  the  Litter  fit- 
ting with  their  hath  on  ; 

Mr  Pitt  acquainted  their  Lordfhips,  that 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  had  tiken  into  con- 
fide raf  ion  (*>  miii:h  of  hi.  M'AJelty'sn.oil  gra- 
cious fpeech  to  both  Houfe,  of  Parliament, 
en  the  18th  of  Janux-y  bit,  as  relates  to  the 
adjuftmciit  of  die  commercial  inter courfic 
with  Ireland ;  an.i  had  cotr.e  to  20  resolu- 
tions, which  he  had  the  honour  v*  prefent 
to  their  LGrdfhip*,  with  a  copy  of  tht  evi- 
dence, cVe. 

1/ord  Prefident  received  the  papers,  and 
each  party  bowed,  which  concluded  the  con- 
ference:.— Thus  ended  the  matter  in  the  Com- 
mon:, Houfe  for  the  prefect. 

"jum  5. 

The  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  go- 
inj;  into  a  committee  en  the  bill  fwr  dimi- 
nimijig  the  number  of  the  judges  of  the  court 
of  hellion  in  Scotland,  and  for  increasing 
their  lalaries,  and  thofc  of  the  Baron*  of  Ex- 
chequer. 

'f  no  I.trJ  Advent:  rufc,  and  faid,  he  did 
not  at  prefent  wifh  to  enter  into  any  difcuf- 
fionon  the  p&rticuriM  of  the  bill,  as  he  did  not 
intend  that  it  fliould  be  carried  thro*  during 
the  courfcof  the  prefent  feflion.  He,  how- 
ever, thought  it  proper  to  move  fame  reso- 
lution ;  the  firft  was  "  That  it  is  the  opi- 
nion of  this  committee,  that  the  number  of 
thr  judges  in  Scotland  ought  to  be  dimi- 
niftied.,r 

Ix>rd  Maitland  reprobated  the  idea  of  the 
Houfe  binding  itfelf  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
futation now  moved  by  the  learned  Lord, 
when  he  at  the  fame  time  waved  the  difcuf- 
fion  of  it.  When  the  bill  mould  come  to  be 
debated,  he  had  many  arguments  to  adduce 
agaiuft  the  propriety  of  diminifhing  the  cvo 
I 


bcr  of  •/.£  S:ot:h;*.ig:!.  He  uid,  thz  zzsl- 
bcr  of  t>.e  judges  w-s  is,  feme  «iegrcc  a  £:„.;. 
rity  for  their  integrity. 

Air  DmnJjt  cent  ended,  that  the  ctaber 
of  the  judge*  in  Scotland  by  far  exceeded 
what  was  neieffjry  fcr  die  difpa»rh  of  bdl- 
nefs;  ar.d  he  was  c^.n  Tiered  ens  thing  would 
r<.fu!t  from  dirninilbir.E  the  number  e!  them, 
that  the  fruutica  would  in  future  be  filled  by 
perfuns  of  abilities  to  which  it  might  be  as 
obied  from  the  prcpofed  iccrejie  of  the  fr- 
iaries. At  prefent,  the  appointment  of  t 
judge  was  often  beftowed  on  thofc  who  bad 
inter  eft,  without  rejuri  to  talents,  «hUi 
were  not  fuppofed  to  be  abfolutely  aece&ry 
to  one  or  two  on  a  bench  where  there  were 
1$  judges. 

Lord  Maitlznd  was  convinced,  that  the  :e- 
creafe  of  the  fal*rie»,  as  it  made  the  objee: 
more  dcCrable,  fo  it  would  render  it  mort 
an  object  for  the  exertion  of  undue  influence. 

Mr  Eden  and  Sir  Jama  Jvbnfivie  aifo  fpoke 
again&  the  motion. 

The  Lt,rd  A Jvo^sr  then  withdrew  thisr«» 
folution,  and  moved,  "  That  it  is  the  o\  i- 
nion  of  this  committee,  that  'the  falariet  of 
the  judges  in  S:otlar.d  ought  to  be  incrcafrd 
in  t!ie  following  proportion,  to  be  pud  tros 
the  proper  fund  :" 

To  the  Lord  Prefulent  of  the  Court  cf 
ScfEon,  izocl. 

To  each  of  the  Ordinary  Judge*,  nccl. 

To  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, asccl. 

To  the  Puifne  Barons  Iiool.  per  cmxx, 
in  place  of  the  falaries  and  allowances  now 
paid  to  them. 

The  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty, 40c  1.  ptr  ah***,  in  lieu  of  ftntenct- 
mooey,  fees,  and  perquifites  heretofore  pxJ 
to  the  kme  Judge. 

The  rcfolution  was  put,  and  carried  wi&- 
out  a  diviuon. 

■)W  7. 

The  House  of  Loans  having  refolved  it- 
felf into  a  committee  on  the  Irifh  refolutiou. 
evidence  was  heard  in  fupport  of  tl*e  peti- 
tion of  the  glafs-inanitfaAurcrs ;  after  which 
the  Houfe  being  refumed,  it  was  agreed  to 
admit  other  petitioners  to  be  heard  by  them- 
selves andcounfel;  and  the  Houfe  adjourned. 

Jume  8. 

The  Honfe  having  refolved  it  ft  If  into  a 
committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  Mr  Pitt  rofe 
to  ftate  his  intended  modifications  in  the  tax 
on  maid-fervants.  The  firfl  was,  to  allow 
one  maid  fervant  to  every  two  children,  un- 
der a  certain  age,  for  whom  no  tax  ihonsdbc 
paid;  all  above  that  proportion  to  be  taxed 
according  to  the  rate  lpecified  in  the  ad.  b 
order  to  make  up  the  deficiency,*!*  ytufakd, 
that  every  unmarried  pcrfbn  keeping  atauk 
fcrvaau  mould  pay  doubk  the  genenlrate; 

and 
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and  that  every  unmarried  turn  would  pay  Tcfer  to  the  oommittde.    He  Snioraaed  the 

-for  his  aaak-lervanoi  an  additienal  duty  of  Houfe,  that  the  fund  of  four  and  a  half  per 

%$%.  each.  **•*»  duty  is  Barbadoct  aoxf  the  Leeward 

He  then   adverted   to   a  reduction  of  Ifienda,  waa  found  totally  inadequate  to  the 

*o,oooL  that  had  heen  made  hi  the  mop-tax,  various  purpoies  to  which  it  had  hitherto 

by  rn'miniflimg  the  rates  on  the  lower  clauea  been  appropriated.    The  annual  receipt  ef 

ml  bom*.   This  it  was  proposed  to  mpplyby  the  fund,  he  (aid,  waa  not  more  than  lOvOOoL 


a  tax  on  certain  pra&ifera  mt  the  kw.    He  and  the  charges  to  which  it  was  fubjeded 

propofed  that  every  attorney,  solicitor,  a-  full  »8,oool. ;  fb  thai,  in  a  period  of  fevea 

gent,  or  notary,  refitting  in  London  or  Edin-  years,  a  debt  of  56,000 1.   had  been  acce- 

burgh,  fhouJa  pay  annually  for  a  licence  to  mulated. 

act  as  fach  die  (am  of  5  L ;  that  in  every  o-  He  therefore  moved,  "  That  the  fum  of 

thcr  part  af  the  kingdom  the  licence  fhould  0000 1.  granted  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the 

be  rated  at  three ;  and  to  attain  the  end  of  Duke  of  Qloucefter  on  the  four  and  a  half 

taxing  each  m  propei  tion  to- the  extent  of  his  per  cent,  duties  of  the  ifland  of  Barbadoea 

fcniiacis,  it  was  intended  to  lay  a  ftampw  anjt  the  Leeward  hftands,  be  transferred,  and 

duty  of  as.  6&  on  every  warrant  af  attar-  payable  out  of  the  aggregate  fund."    The 

wry  granted  to  militate  or  defend  any  nut  eueftion  waa  put  and  carried. 


or  profecutjos  before  any  court  where  the  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then 

debt  or  damage  Hull  amount  to  more  than  ved,  "  Thai  a  fum  not  exceeding  56,000  U 

Jbrty  fhifliags,  he  granted  to  his  Majefty  towards  paying  oft? 

Lord  Surrey,  as  afubftitnte  for  the  tax  on  the  arrear  incurred  upon  the  fund  anting 
maid-fervants,  propofed  a  licence  to  be  takes  from  the  four  per  onto,  charged  upon  Bar- 
out  by  the  wearers  of  (ilk  dockings,  which  badoes  and  the  Leeward  Mands."  This  waa 
at  ios.  a.year  each,  he  calculated  would  aho  carried. 

produce  70,000  L    A  licence  of  ios.  a-year  The  Houfe  then  went  into  a  committee  of 

tor  fuch  peribns  as  wear  powder,  eftimated  Ways  and  Means ;  when  -Mr  Pitt  (aid,  that 

at  the  like  fom ;  8  L  per  mmmm  on  attorneys  he  was  aware,  from  a  variety  of  confidera- 

n  London,  and  4  L  on  those  in  the  conn-  tions,  that  the  feverai  taxes  which  had  been 

try;  and  as.  6d.  per  amm  on  the  weaiesa  propofed  would  not  all  prove  literally  and 

ef  watches.  equally  efficient ;  and  he  found  it  part  of  hia 

After  a  uort  debate,  the  euefUon  was  put  doty  to  provide  agamft  that  inconvenience. 

on  Lord  Surrey's  motions,  and  the  commit*-  Inftead  of  repealing  the  act  under  which 

tee  divided.  For  them,  12;  againft  them,  xoe.  hawkers  and  pedlars  now  exiited,  he  had 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then  mo  been  advifed  only  to  increafe  the  duties  paid 

ved  h»  new  taxes  as  above  nated ;  which  by  that  order  of  men,  for  the  mode  of  trade 

were  all  agreed  to  without  a  divinon.  carried  on  by  them.     It  was,  therefore,  de- 

The  Speaker  having  refomed  the  chair,  retrained  to  double  all  fuch  annual  duties  ae 

the  Houfe  immediately  resolved  irfelf  into  a  they  already  paid ;  fo  that  every  man  who 

committee  on  the  hill  for  regulating  the  be-  travelled  on  foot  mould  be  fubjeded  to  4I. 

nae&  of  the  auditor  and  impreft  offices.  Lord  and  every  man  who  travelled  with  a  horie, 

Mountihxart  and  Lord  Sondes  axe  to  retire  sis,  or  mule,  to  8L  over  and  above  all  other 

on  7000 1.  a-y ear  each,  in  lien  of  what  their  or  former  taxes  or  duties  whatever.      He 

refpeczive  flotations  produced.     Five  com*  meant  alfo  that  all   hawkers  and   pedlaca 

raswoners  were  appointed  in  their  Head,  and  mould  be  prohibited  from  having  any  accefa 

the  other  blanks  of  the  bill  filled  up ;  when  to  corporate  and  market  towns ;  and  that 

the  Hocne  adjourned.  itinerant  auctioneers  ihould  be  abfolutdf 

Jum  f  o.  prohibited. 

Mr  ^ii/r  delivered  a  menage  from  his  Ma-  After  a  fhort  debate,  the  two  queftione 

jefty ;  ftating,  that  in  1767  ma  Majefty  feu  with  refpect  to  the  duties  were  put,  and  a- 

tied  an  annuity  of  9000 1.  as  a  provifion  in  greed  to  without  a  diviuon. 

part  for  the  lupport  of  his  dearly  beloved  In  the  House  or  Loans, 

brother  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  payable  out  The  royal  aflent  was  given  to  46  a&s  that 

t>f  the  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  duties  in  had  been  agreed  upon  by  both  Hou/es  of 

Barbadoea  and  the  Leeward  Iflands;   but  Parliament, 

that  fund  not  being  fufficient  for  the  regular  June  14. 

payment   of   the  faid  annuity,  and  other  The  queition  was  put,  "  That  the  bill  for 

charges  to  which  it  was  fubjected,  reconv  the  better  examining  and  suliting  the  pub^ 

anenaatheconuderataon  thereof  to  the  Houfe.  lie  accounts  of  this  kingdom  be  read  a  third 

7***13.  time." 

The  Cbtwceiior  of  the  Exchequer  role,  he  Mr  Huffe*  obje&ed,   as  it  went  to  in- 

faid,  in  obedience  to  a  meuage  from  his  Ma-  create  the  influence  of  the  crown  to  a  great 

jelly;  the  fubftancc  of  which  he  would  then  degree,  especially  if  the  perfbn*  named  in 

Vol.  I,  4  £                      the 
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the  bill  were  to  be  at  liberty  of  fitting  in  that 
Houfe. 

Mr  Pitt  defended  the  hill,  on  the  ground 
of  a  neceffity  of  milking  every  retrenchment 
poilibh?,  at  the  clofe  of  a  heavy  and  expend ve 
war ;  and  inlifted  that  this  would  he  a  faving 
of  22,000  1.  as  the  emoluments  of  the  office 
at  prcfent  were  32,0x50 1.  and  the  6ve  per- 
fons  to  he  named  were  to  have  only  1 0,000  L 
With  rtfpcir  to  inert afc  of  influence,  he 
meant  none;  nor  wus  it  hi»  intention  for  the 
perfon*  nanud  in  the  conimiflion  to  have 
icifijn  that  Houfe. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time,  and 
pa  fled. 

The  House  of  Lords  received  eight  pe- 
titions rcfpc&ing  the  Irifh  commercial  rcfo- 
lutions,  and  ordered  them  to  be  referred  to 
the  committee. 

June  l6. 

The  Scotch  admiralty  bill  was,  upon  mo- 
tion, ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  Chain dUr  0/' tit  Exchequer  gave  no- 
tice, that  on  an  early  day  he  Ihould  move 
for  a  committee  of  fupply  to  take  into  conft- 
deration  the  (late  and  lituation  of  the  Ame- 
rican loyaliiU. 

June  17. 
In  the  House  of  Lords, 

Made  a  progref*  in  the  lriih  trade  bill. 

Lord  Derby  laid,  he  had  a  motion  to  make 
in  lome  degree  of  a  perlbnal  nature,  which 
he  hoped  their  Lordlhips  would  exc.fc, 
when  they  Ihould  hear  his  reafons.  He  had 
received  a  petition  from  Manchester  againft 
the  Inlh  incafurrs,  ligncd  hy  12c, coo  per- 
ions;  the  parchment  was  therefore  fo  ex- 
tremely heavy  and  unwieldy,  that  he  was 
uhfuiuteiy  unable  to  lift  it.  He  Ihould 
move  therefore,  that  their  Lor dlhips he  plea- 
led  to  order  one  of  their  clerks  to  aflifi  him 
in  carrying  it  into  the  Houl'e ;  and  his  mo- 
tive for  making  i'uch  a  motion  was,  that  it 
might  remain  on  their  journals  as  a  monu- 
ment of  the  zeal  of  the  people  of  Manche- 
iter,  in  oppoiing  the  dangerous  meafure 
now  going  to  be  adopted. 

The  Lit  J  Cbtr.-irlhr  informed  the  Noble 
Lord,  tii.it  hit  morion  wa->  iifclefs,  infomuth 
as  without  it  the  numbers  of  the  petitioners 
would  be  rranfmitud  to  polttrity,  by  the 
petition  remaining  011  the  records  of  the 
Houfe ;  and  as  the  Noble  Lord  had  made  a 
pcilonal  mot  inn,  he  ihould  therefore  addreij 
him  pcrfonaliy,  and  re^ucit  him  to  with- 
draw his  motion. 

Lord  Derby  accordingly  withdrew  his  mo- 
tion ;  but  was  Hill  obliged  to  get  the  aifift- 
ance  of  one  of  the.  clerks,  who,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  Lord  (hip,  with  much  difncul- 
ry  carried  in  the  petition  ;  hut  being  unable 
to  lift  it  en  the  table,  were  aflifted  by  the 
Lords  Carlille,  Stormont,  &c.  &c.  &x. 


In  the  House  of  Commons; 

On  the  report  of  die  committee  on  tee* 
bill  for  laying  an  import  of  two  pennies 
Scots  on  every  Scotch  pint  of  ale  and  bctr, 
which  (hall  be  cither  brewed  or  vended  with- 
in the  town  of  Paiflcy,  for  the  fpace  of  21 
years  next  enfuiug,  alter  the  conclusion  of 
the  prefent  fcflion, 

Sir  Adam  Frrguffin  defired  the  bill  to  be 
recommitted ;  and  a  conversation  enfucd  be- 
tween Lord  Maitland,  Mr  Dempfter,  Mr 
Hamilton,  and  the  Speaker,  in  which  the 
following  reafons  were  given  why  the  bill 
was  improper. 

The  bill  in  queftion  was  profefledly  to  tax 
the  conftimption  of  malt-liquors  within  the 
town  of  Paiflcy,  for  purpofes  beneficial  t» 
the  confumer  j  ;  but  by  laying  the  duty  upr-n 
the  whole  brewers,  it  really  was  a  bill  to  tax 
the  confumers  of  Paifley-brcwed  ale  «fld 
beer  in  every  town  and  country  in  the  world, 
for  purpofes  from  which  they  could  derive 
no  benefit  whatever. 

It  cfbblimed  an  urrjuft  and  inexpedient 
diftiirAion  between  the  brewers  of  that 
town  and  thofe  in  itt  neighbourhood,  tend- 
ing to  the  immediate  ruin  of  the  former,  ind 
to  injure  the  inhabitants  in  general. 

So  lately  as  on  Friday  laifc,  the  10th  inftant, 
the  Houfe  refufed  to  relieve  a  brewer  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glafgow  from  the  ioju- 
ftice  of  paying  impoft  to  the  magistrate*  cf 
that  city  for  all  he  brewed,  becaufc  he  wuuli 
thereby  hrrve  been  put  on  a  better  funting 
than. the  Gbfgow  brewers;  who,  by  an  act 
fimiiar  to  the  one  now  propol'cd,  are  liable 
in  like  manner  for  all  they  brew. 

The  Houfe  feemed  to  be  deeply  impreftd 
with  a  fenl'e  of  the  injuftice  of  that  claufe  ia 
the  Glafgow  ad,  which  fubjected  the  town- 
brewers  to  pay  the  impoft  on  all  they  brew- 
ed, and  to  regret  that  circumftancc,  as  pre- 
cluding them  from  granting,  with  proprie- 
ty, the  juft  relief  prayed  for  in  the  raid  ait 
of  an  individual.  Therefore  it  would  ill  be- 
come the  wifdom,  dignity,  and  honour  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  within,  the  courts 
of  one  week,  to  pais  two  folcinn  dccifioos 
diametrically  oppofite  to-  each  other ;  the 
firft  reprobating,  and  the  next  enacting,  oat 
and  the  fame  precedent  of  flagrant  injuftice. 
The  bill* was  ordered  to  be  recommitted. 

June  TO. 

Mr  Burke  gave  notice,  that  if  no  other 
Gentleman  would  undertake  the  bufincf»,he 
would  at  a  future  day  make  a  motion  re- 
fpecring  the  -conduct  of  a  Gentleman  (Mr 
Haftings)  juft  returned  from  India. 

The  Houfe  having  rdblvod  itself  into  * 
committee  of  fupply, 

Mr  Pitt  rofc,  and  expatiated  very  htfgAj 
on  the  wretched  fituation  to  which  the  fjof* 
alifts  were  reduced.  Every  Geatknan  m 
that  committee,  he  £ti4,  wm  99fakd  tf 
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4ht  meritorial  fervices  of  thefe  men,  and  the 
^rery  great  loffes  they  had  in  conference 
ftftained.  In  fubmitting  what  he  had  to 
offer  on  this  fubjedt,  he  trailed  to  the  libe- 
rality and  humanity  of  the  committee  for 
fuch  relief  at  the  nature  of  the  cafe  required. 
He  then  flared  the  amount  of  the  claims 
as  delivered  into  the  commiflioners,  anting 
to  500,000!.  per  annum ;  but  on  minute  in- 
vestigation of  the  coramiffioners,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  only  about  471  pool,  afcertain- 
•ed  ;  and  to  this  Aim  alone  he  wifhed  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  committee. 

The  diftrefTed  Tttuation  of  thefe  men  de- 
manded immediate  relief;  and  as  it  was  at 
prefent  impracticable  to  anfwer  the  whole 
of  their  demands,  he  wiihed  fuch  relief  to 
be  now  afforded  them  as  would  fupply  their 
immediate  wants  tHl  the  whole  of  their  cafe 
could  be  laid  before  parliament.  To  ascer- 
tain therefore  thofe  who  were  intitled  to  this 
relief,  he  had  thought  it  advifeable  to  divide 
them  into  different  claifes. 

The  firft  clafs  contained  37  perfons;  who, 
by  the  fervices  they  had  rendered  their  coun- 
try by  information  and  otherwife,  are  inti- 
tled to  the  fum  of  181  pool 

The  fecond  clafs  confided  of  fuch  as  bore 
-arms  in  defence  k&  their  country,  and  have 
juft  claims  to  66,000 1. 

The  third  clafs  was  compofed  of  thofe 
■who,  though  they  had  rendered  no  eifentiai 
fervices  to  their  country,  yet  had  fuffered 
very  confidently ;  and  are  therefore  intitled 
-to  the  fum  of  15  7  poo  1. 

The  fourth  clafs  was  of  thofe  who  were 
known  friends  to  this  country,  but  who  re- 
mained neuter ;  their  claims  amounted  to 

33»«5ol. 

^   The  fifth  and  laft  clafs  he  had  fubdivided 

Into  two  claffet ;  confiding  of  thofe  who  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war  took  the  oath 
-of  allegiance  to  this  country;  and  thofe  who 
Jiad  taken  it  to  the  Americans,  but  who  af- 
terwards abandoned  them,  and  by  different 
incitements  were  induced  to  become  loy- 
alifts. 

The  relief  he  intended  to  give,  fhould  the 
committee  be  of  his  opinion,  was  150,000 1. 
which  fum  he  propofed  to  raife  by  a  lottery, 
-which  he  fW:id  hereafter  move  in  the  com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr  Pitt  next  ftated  the  proportionate 
f urns  he  meant  to  give  them;  which  was  40 
per  cent,  to  the  two  fir  ft  clafTes,  and  30  4<r 
£*nt.  t««  the  three  remaining.  After  a  few 
remarks  on  the  nature,  of  the  claims,  he 
concluded  with  moving,  "  that  it  is  theopi- 
i)ion  of  this  committee,  that  a  fum  not  ex- 
ceeding 150,0001.  be  granted  to  his  Maje- 
fiy,  to  be  paid  the  American  claimants  on 
account;"  which  motion was  agreed  to. 

The  sltP*r*ey  < Ven^r/gave  notice,  that  to- 
morrow he  fhould  move  for  leave  to  bring 


in  a  bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  polls 
and  fcrutinies,  and  alfo  for  the  regiftration 
of  the  electors  for  the  city  of  Weftminfter. 

Jan*  ai. 

Mr  Gilbert  brought  up  the  resolutions  of 
yefterday  on  the  American  loyalifts ;  which 
were  read  a  firft  and  fecond  time,  and  a  bill 
ordered  in  accordingly. 

The  Houfe  went  into  a  committee  on  the 
tobacco-bill. 

Mr  Pitt  obferved,  that  as  this  article 
could  be  difpenfed  with,  it  furely  might  with 
great  propriety  be  ranked  amongfrthe  luxu- 
ries of  life,  and  therefore  a  fit  object  of  tax- 
ation.— It  would  iikewife,  he  fa  id,  be  a  iriH 
more  proper  one,  from  the  vail  fum  it  woulo! 
produce,  if  properly  attended  to.     No  lefs  a 
Aim  than  750,000 1.  a-year,  he  faid,  might 
be  raifed  on  it ;  whereas,  at  prefent,  it  was 
found   to  yield  no  more  than  400,000  L 
There  were  but  three  ways  to  make  it  as 
productive  as  it  ought  to  be  to  the  revenue; 
and  they  were  thefe  :  Firft,  as  we  had  now 
our  tobacco  chiefly  from  America,  the  Inde- 
pendent States  might  oblige  the  confuls  re- 
ading at  each  place,  to  give  the  commander 
of  every  (hip  a  manifeft  of  his  cargo,  which 
he  fhould  be  compelled  to  produce  upon  his 
landing  it  here.  The  fecond  was,  to  regulate 
the  internal  circulation  of  it,  by  obliging 
every  trader  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  to 
convey  it  in  the  fame  package  it  comes  over 
in,  and  to  have  a  certificate  at  the  fame  time 
thereof;  and  the  third  was,  to  put  it  under 
the  excife-laws.    The  firft,  regulation,  he 
faid,  would  oblige  the  commander  of  each 
veflel  to  produce  his  manifefb ;  and  confe- 
quently,  if  he  had  not  the  fame  quantity  of 
tobacco  on  board  as  had  been  fhipped,  what 
was  wanting  of  it  woula  of  courfe  have 
been  run  or  fmuggled;  againft  which  this 
regulation  would  operate  as  a  preventive. 
The  fecond  regulation,  he  faid,  would  pre- 
vent another  great  evil,  as  the  revenue  fu- 
ftained  a  greater  lofs  after  the  tobacco  was 
lauded,  front  a  practice  of  entering  it  for 
exportation,  for  the  purpofe  of  receiving  a 
drawback ;  and  there  was  good  evidence,  he 
faid,  of  the  fame  tobacco  having  been  enteral 
feveral  times  over  for  the  fame  purpofe.  He 
obferved,  he  had  great  hopes,  that  the  ttv 
Jail  regulations  would  make  it  fo  productive 
as  to  render  it  unneceflary  to  have  any  re* 
courfe  to  t,he  third  regulation.  If  they  fhould. 
however,  fail  of  the  defired  fuccefs,  not*- 
withftanding  the  unpopularity,  he  fiid  he 
fhould  certainly,  the  next  feflion,  put  it  un- 
der the  cxcife-laws.  He  then  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  regulating  the  duties 
on  tobacco. 

Mr  Fox  and  Mr  Sheridan  were  ft rongly  a- 
gatnft  putting  the  article  of  tobacco  under 
the  excife-law*. 
Mr  Demtfler  declared  himfclf  an  enemy 
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to  hirh  duties.  He  laid,  the  original  doty 
on  tonacco  was  only  6d.  per  lib.  and  that  if 
reduced  to  the  old  duty,  it  would  produce  as 
much  as  it  does  now,  as  it  would,  on  account 
of  the  lowneis  of  the  duty,  entirely  pretent 
imufgling. 

After  fome  further  convtrfation,  in  which 
Alderman  Watfon,  Mr  Eden,  and  Mr  Pitt, 
took  a  part,  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  bill 
as  moved  for. 

June  21. 

The  houie-tax  bill  was  gone  through,  and 
ordered  to  be  reported. 

Mr  Pitt  moved,  M  That  the  fam  of 
650^000 1.  be  railed  by  way  of  lottery  of 
50,000  tickets,  at  13I.  ea*h,  and  the  prizes 
to  hi  paid  after  the  rati  of  10 1.  each,  which 
%vould  kav<  a  clear  balance,  ezclufivc  of  the 
ante  re  t  of  the  money,  of  150,000  1. ;  which 
f'im  he  meant  to  apply  to  the  ufe  of  the  loy- 
slitts:1*  This  motion  was  agreed  to;  al- 
to another,  that  the  prises  be  paid  as  early  at 
poihble  after  the  ift  of  June  1786." 

June  13. 

The  Solicitor  General  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  the  better  fecuring  the 
rcace  of  the  city  of  London  and  Weftmin- 
fter,  and  the  borough  of  Southark.  The  ont- 
Imc  of  his  plan  was,  to  divide  the  metropo- 
lis and  its  nc  ighbourhood  into  nine  divifions, 
each  division  to  have  an  citabliihed  officer; 
erne  magiftrate  conftantly  to  attend,  with 
two  others  at  his  call ;  three  commiflioners 
to  fupcrintend  all  the  reil,  in  whofe  hands 
the  whole  power  of  the  police  to  be  concen- 
trated. Each  diviGon  to  have  a  patrole  of 
it  \  j%  with  a  leader,  to  do  duty  nightly; 
tru*  i lightly  watch  to  be  new-modelled ;  the 
JkTiodsol  goal-delivery  to  be  fhortcned  from 
iix  weeks  to  one  week ;  bai  lifters  of  10  years 
Handing,  being  jufticcs,  to  try  offender*  (ex- 
cept for  treafon  and  murder  j  \  deftitute  and 
friendlefsboystobe  recommended  to  the  Ma- 
rine Society,  &c.  This  plan,  lb  far  as  it 
goes,  feems  to  be  well  eiiouuh  digefted  for 
the  dtteihti  and  funijbment  ot  Vogues  in  the 
metropolis;  but  no  means  is  provided  for 
frciKntivt.  Till  fome  mode  01  employing 
rogues  is  deviled,  all  other  modes  are  only 
traps  to  haften  them  to  the  gallows. 

Mr  Edtn  and  Lord  Beauchamf  expreflbd 
great  furprife  that  a  bufinefs  of  Inch  impor- 
tance mould  be  introduced  at  fo  late  a  pe- 
riod of  the  lemon.  The  motion,  however, 
was  carried  without  a  divifion. 
■June**. 

Pafled  the  glo"e-duty  bill ;  the  transfer* 
duty  bill ;  the  poft-horfe  duty  bill;  and  tht 
puke  of  Glooceftcr't  (Upend  bill. 


A  hill  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  po- 
hce^rf  London,  Weft  minfter,  and  Southwark, 
was  read  a  firft  time,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr  Demp/fer  moved,  that  counfel  be  heard 
on  WedncacUy  next  in  behalf  of  the  petition 
againft  the  abolition  of  hawkers  and  ped- 
lars. 

The  petition  was  brought  up  and  referred 
€0  a  committee  of  the  whole  Houfeon  Wed- 
nefday  next. 

Tht  Attorney  Gmerml  moved  an  ioftrw- 
tion  to  the  committee  00  the  bit!  for  limit- 
ing the  duration  of  polls  and  fcrutinic*,  to 
add  to  the  laid  bill  fome  additional  regu- 
lations refpecling  the  adniiniftration  of  oath* 
at  polls,  and  for  enabling  parliament  to  de- 
cide the  cafes  in  which  no  return  ihuuid  be 
made.  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  tar 
oath  to  be  taken  by  the  electors,  he  propc-fai 
that  it  ihonld  be  received  in  evidence  of  his 
identity,  his  place  of  abode,  and  of  lus  be- 
lieving himfelf  to  be  intitled  to  a  vote.  With 
refpect  to  the  return  of  members,  he  «ai 
of  opinion,  that  when  no  return  was  nude, 
a  feled  committee  of  that  Houie  ought  to  be 
empowered  to  decide  the  difpute. 

This  was  oppofed  by  Mr  Fox  and  Mr 
Sheridan ;  and  fupportcd  by  Mr  Pitt,  Mr 
Grcnville,  &c. 

The  Houfe  at  laft  came  to  a  divifion ;  wh^n 
there  appeared  for  the  Attorney  Genet  si  * 
motion,  47 ;  againft  it,  33. 

June  28.  39.  end  30. 

Went  through  and  committed  the  nuilr 
cart  and  the  finking^rund  bills.  Alfo  the  re- 
mainder of  the  tax-bill*. 

WitnefTcs  and  counfel  were  then  heard  to 
fupport  of  the  petitions  of  the  wLok£dc  deal- 
ers in  London,  and  the  parties  to  be  afiected 
by  the  bill ;  complaining,  that  the  projtfW 
increafe  of  the  annual  charge  of  the  licence 
of  hawkers  and  pedlars,  would  not  only  ope- 
rate as  a  prohibition  to  the  traffic  of  the 
hawkers  and  pedlars,  bttt  alfo  prove  high- 
ly injurious  to  many  branches  of  trade  and 
manufactures,  and  at  the  fame  time  tend  it 
diminifh  the  revenue.  When  the  witntflV* 
and  counfel  had  withdrawn,  the -Houie  re- 
fumed  itfelf  and  adjourned. 

In  the  House  or  Loans,  the  new  tarn 
parted  with  little  or  no  oppofition ;  eaorfcieg 
the  fhop-tax  and  the  maid-frrvant  tai,  bffb 
which  were  rcpiobated  in  fevere  terms  r  J 
Lord  Stormont,  Lord  Loughborough,  &c 

Continued  to  bear  counsel  and  cvhlsnce  it 
fupport  of  variout  petitions  againft  the  bill 
proportions. 

(TrcVraisfijaMsf.) 
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Jan  ©art. 

THE  Political  Journal  of  Btrifr,  for  De- 
cember laft,  gives  the  following  at  a 
correct  lift  of  the  land-forces  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  in  time  of  peace  :  Auftria 
190,000,  Ruflia  470,000,  Pruffia  214,431, 
Prance  191,000,  the  United  Low  Countries 
■3  7  poo,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  58,000, 
Sweden  49,000,  Denmark  67,000,  Poland 
Ijpoo,  Turkey  aiopoo,  Venice  Sooo, 
Naples  and  Sicily  30,000,  the  See  of  Rome 
5000,  Tufcany  3000,  Sardinia  40,000,  Spain 
98,000,  Portugal  10,000,  Saxony  16 poo, 
Brwifwic  1 6 poo,  Bavaria  24,000,  Wirtem- 
burg  6000,  Hcffc  Caficl  1000. 

The  conteft  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
Dutch  with  regard  to  opening  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  Schelde,  feems  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  terminated  amicably.  Her  Imperial 
Majefty  of  Ruflia  has  thought  fit  to  into* 
reft  herfelf  in  the  prefervation  of  peace  on 
this  occafion.  Three  days  before  Chriftmas* 
day,  her  minifter,  M.  Kalitchoff,  at  the 
Hague,  received  the  following  memorial 
from  St  Peterfbnrg,  which  he  immediately 
delivered  to  the  prefident  of  the  States-Ge- 
neral: 

"  Her  Majefty,  the  Emprefs  of  all  the 
Raffias,  has  never  loft  fight  for  a  moment, 
fince  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  of  the  hap- 
pinefs  and  tranqui&ity  of  Europe  in  general ; 
it  was  therefore  with  the  moft  lively  con- 
cern (he  received  intelligence  that  the  nego- 
tiations between  the  6tatca-General  and  tne 
Emperor,  her  friend  and  ally,  had  been  in- 
terrupted by  adb  of  hoftility,  which  would 
feem  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  his  impe- 
rial Majefty  to  take  any  other  fteps  than 
fuch  as  die  fupport  of  his  dignity  in  the  face 
bf  Europe  fhould  fuggeft.  Her  Majefty  the 
Emprefs  has  given  too  many  marks  of  the 
intereft  (he  takes  in  the  (peace  and  prospe- 
rity of  the  Republic,  not  to  be  confident  that 
their  High  Mightinefles  will  confider  the  in- 
vitation which  (he  now  fends  them,  to  de- 
■vife  means  for  opening  again  the  way  to  ac- 
commodation, as  the  (nut  of  the  moft  pure 
and  laudable  defire  to  reftore  tranquillity, 
and  to  prevent  hoftilities  whkh  might  end 
in  open  war,  and  difturb  the  peace  of  all 
Europe.  Her  Majefty  therefore  requefts 
their  High  Mightinefles  will  think  of  the 
means  that  their  wiidom  may  fuggeft,  to 
bring  the  difpute  to  an  amicable  conclusion, 
a  confummauon  as  ialutary  at  it  is  ufefml  to, 
both  parties." 

To  the  above  memorial  the  infwer  it  faid 


to  be  in  fnbftance :  "  That  their  High  Mrgb* 
tmefles  were  ready  to  renew  the  ncgoda- 
tions,  which,  had  not  been  broken  off  oft 
their  fide ;  add  that  they  flattered  them* 
felves>  that  her  Imperial  Majefty  would  con- 
defcend,  by  her  good  offices,  to  difpofe  the 
Emperor  to  agree  to  it,  in  order  to  effete  an 
accommodation,  ftich  as  would  not  hurt  hit 
dignity,  nor  the  independence  of  the  Re- 
public," &c.  ^ 

The  Syren,  Captain  Greave,  jtft  arrive! 
at  Portfmouth,  brings  advice,  that  tire  port 
of  MaUg*  was  blocked  up  by  a  fleet  of  Co- 
ven ftout  veflels  from  14  to  J6  guns,  heap-. 
ing  the  flag  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers ;  fo  that 
not  a  fhip  belonging  to  Spain  can  pafs.  The 
Barbary  nations  have  one  and  all  joined  in  a 
war  againft  the  Catholic  Ring;  and  their 
conjoined  force  in  the  Mediterranean  is  be- 
come fo  very  ftrong,  that  the  trade  of  Spain 
is  there  at  a  perfect  ftand.  And  unlefs  the 
court  of  Madrid  take  fome  very  fpirited 
meafure*,  their  other  branches  of  commerce 
are  in  a  fair  way  of  annihilation. 

At  Barbadtty  on  Monday  the  1 6th  of 
O&ober,  the  inhabitants  of  part  of  St  Jo-.  . 
feph's  parilh  were  alarmed  by  the  appeal*  i> 
ance  of  feveral  fifiures  in  the  earth,  and  the  ;  ".* . 
finking  of  one  or  two  tenements  a  little  be*  '  "*~< 
low  the  furface.  On  Tuefday,  the  cradha 
Increafing,  fome  of  them  began  to  prepare. 
for  flight  to  places  of  greater  lafety.  At  day- 
light next  morning,  the  neighbourhood  hi 
general  took  the  alarm,  and  aflenibling  near 
the  fpot  were  witnefles  to  a  fcene  afle&ing 
and  terrible  beyond  defcription.  The  coun- 
try looked  as,  if  it  thad  been  torn  and  flut- 
tered by  an  earthquake.  The  ground  waa 
every  where  interfered  by  a  number  of  fif- 
fures,  and  in  many  places  fwciled  and  infla- 
ted into  monftrous  tumours,  la  ihort,  the 
face  of  the  country  had  undergone  fo  total  a 
change  that  the  neighbours  were  frequently' 
unable  to  determine  where  many  objects  fa- 
miliar to  their  remembrance  flood  before. 

PbiUdclpbiay  Nov.  17.  The  Conful  Ge- 
neral of  France  has  received  official  infor- 
mation refpc&ing  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  iflands  of  France  and 
Bourbon,  other  wife  called  Mauritius,  The 
American  veflels  ihall  enjoy  full  liberty  to 
import  into  the  laid  iflands  cargoes  the 
produce  of  this  continent,  and  to  fell  it  foe 
money,  or  barter  or  exchange  it  for  tht) 
produce  of  the  iflands,  or  of  India  or  China; 
This  regulation  is  a  material  addition  to  the 
former,  by  which  American  veflels  were 
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admitted  to  tike  refreshments,  and  after- 
wards proceed  on  their  voyuge  to  China  or 
India. 

In  the  preamble  to  the  act  lately  patted 
by  the  General  Aftembly  of  the  province  of 
Pfifylvaniu*  for  the  abolition  of  flavcry,  the 
.Alfcmbly  rejoice,  that  it  is  in  their  power 
to  extend  a  portion  of  that  freedom  to  o- 
thtrs  which  the  hand  of  Providence  hath  ex- 
tended to  them.  "  It  is  not  (they  fay)  for 
them  to  inquire  why,  in  the  creation  of 
mankind,  the  inhabitants  of  the  feveral  parts 
of  the  earth  are  diitinguiihed  by  a  difference 
in  f-aturr  and  complexion  :  it  isfufficient  for 
them  to  know,  that  all  are  the  work  of  an  Al- 
jnij.;hty  hand  ;  and  they  efte»»ra  it  a  peculiar 
Idelling,  that  they  arc  enabled  this  day,  in 
commemoration  of  their  own  happy  delive- 
rance from  that  eitaf c  of  unconditional  fub- 
xniilion  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  the 
tyranny  of  Britain,  to  manifell  the  fincerity 
of  their  profelnons,  and  to  give  a  fubftantial 
j>roof  of  their  gratitude  : 

44  Bf  it  therefore  enacted,  &r.  That  ill 
pcrfons,  as  we'll  Negroes  and  Mulattoes,  as 
.others,  who  (hall  be  born  within  this  State 
irom  and  after  the  palling  of  this  act,  {hall 
not  be  deemed  and  conlidered  as  fervantsfor 
Jife,  or  Haves;  and  that  allfcrvitude  for  life, 
or  flavery  of  children  in  confequence  of  the 
flivcry  of  their  mothers,  (hall  be,  and  here- 
by is,  utterly  taken  away,  cxtinguilhed,  and 
for  ever  abolifhed.'* 

10. — This  day  hU  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
)  ind  opened  the  femon  of  the  Irifli  parlia- 
jii.nt  with  a  moil  conciliating  fpcech  from 
,t!ic  throne,  which  produced  unanimous  and 
i-ival  addreJTes  from  both  Houfc*  of  Parliar 
jment,  almoft  without  debate. 

22.— In  this  day's  gazette  there  ha*  ap- 
peared a  mole  loyal  and  animated  addrefs 
from  the  gentlemen,  clergy,  freemen,  and 
freeholder*  of  the  city  of  Dublin  to  his  Ma- 
j«'lvv,  in  which  they  declare  their  rooted  ab- 
horrence of  every  attempt  to  create  unjuil 
and  dangerous  difcontents,  tending  to  fub- 
vert  the  constitution  in  church  and  ftate; 
they  reject  with  indignation  the  interference 
of  any  body  of  men  unknown  to  the  laws 
and  conftitution ;  and  they  cherifh  a  firm 
and  unchangeable  attachment  to  the  connec- 
lion  with  their  filler  kingdom,  as  the  great 
bond  of  mutual  ftrength  and  fafety.  Thia 
addreft  was  figned  by  %l  peers  and  I  III 
commoners,  &c. 

'J  he  arrivals  at  Leith  fincc  January  1 784 
•o  January  1 7 85,  arc  1762  decked  veifeU.  A 
greater  number  has  occurred  formerly,  luit 
no  perfon  in  trade  at  that  port  remember* 
lb  many  large  mips  in  the  harbour  as  has 
been  the  caf**  during  the  laft  year. 
^  The  Reverend  Dr  Samuel  Scabury,  a  na- 
tive of  Ainer  Vc 4,  and  ^Telbjtex  c\{  tW  t^.if- 
{flpaj  pcrfuaUon  in  the  ytoiuxce  oA  Coivqkc- 


ticut,  having  produced  the  molt  honour* 
able  credentials  both  from  clergy  and  laity, 
of  that  country,  was  promoted,  at  Aber- 
deen, to  the  Epifcopate,  in  November  laft, 
by  a  canonical  number  of  the  bifhops  of  the 
Epifcopal  church  in  Scotland. 

The  Mary,  Hay,  from  Leith  for  Lon- 
don, foundered  on  Monday,  Jan.  31.  off  Or- 
fordnefs,  about  I  a  o'clock  at  night.  There 
were  30  people,  including  the  (hip's  crew, 
on  board ;  24  went  down  with  the  fiiip,  lii 
took  to  the  boat,  of  whom  five  got  fafe  on 
fhore,  after  a  lkrugglc  of  1 ,5  hours ;  one  died 
in  the  boat.  The  mailer,  mate,  two  paf- 
fengers,  and  one  failor,  are  the  fortunate 
fur  vi  vow  from  this  fatal  cataflrophe.  The 
Captain  does  not.remember  the  names  of  the 
paJfcngers,  but  fay 3  they  were  mollly  in  the 
military  line,  and  going  our  to  India ;  there 
was  one  I.idy  on  board,  who  perilled  with 
thofe  in  the  (hip. 

Died  at  Edinburgh,  Matthew  Stewart, 
D.  D.  Emeritus  ProfciTor  of  Mathematict 
in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  and  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Societies  of  JLctadon  and  Edin- 
burgh. 

23. — Regretted  as  a  good  man  and  a  gooi 
citizen,  Mr  f  nomas  Simpfon  pewtercr,  h:e 
convener  of  the  trades  of  that  city,  and  en- 
graver to  the  mint. 

Lately,  at  Cambridge,  Mr  Wilkins,  aged 
106. 

At  Dun-Kefwick,  near  Harewood,  Jere- 
miah Wilkinfon,  aged  no. 


February. 

THE  French,  with  their  acruftomrd  po- 
licy, have,  in  confluence  of  the  rc- 
ft  rid  ions  which  we  have  laid  on  the  inter- 
courfe  between  die  American  Colonies  asd 
our  Well-India  i (lands,  opened  no  !ef»  than 
feven  ports  in  the  Weft-Iudi*  iflands  to  the 
introduction  of  certain  enumerated  articles 
in  vcflels  of  60  tons  •burden.  The  articles 
are,  wood  of  all  kinds,  coals,  live  animals, 
fak-becf,  and  falt-filh ;  and  that  they  ftill 
be  fuffered  to  load  in  return,  molailc*,  rum, 
and  merchandifes  exported  from  Old  France. 
The  ports  are,  the  carenage  of  St  Lucia,  St 
Pierre  for  Martinico,  Pointe-a  -Pitre  for  Goa- 
daloupe,  Scarborough  for  Tobago,  and  frr 
St  Domingo  at  Cape  Francois,  Port-au- 
Prince,  and  at  the  bay  of  St  Louis,  Thi*  is 
the  artful  expedient  by  which  they  mean  to 
take  the  advantage  of  our  policy  in  the  pre- 
fervation  of  our  navigation-act 

Kln^flon  in  Jamaica,  The  Hpufc  of 
Afiemhly  have  voted  and  transmitted  the 
following  rcfolutious,  highly  honoorabk  xm 
their  late  governor : 

Sabbati,  13  die  Novembniijrjffr 

\k<&\\t&^  v.  \&\he  oDixdon  of  tha  mm* 
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mittee,  that  hp  Excellency  Major-General 
Archibald  Campbell,  in  the  adminiftration 
of  this  government  during  a  period  the  moft 
critical  of  the  laft  war,  conducted  himfelf  in 
the  moft  honourable  and  difintercfted  man- 
ner ;  that  he  paid  the  greateft  attention  to 
•very  branch  of  the  civil  department;  and 
that  his  exertions  for  the  defence  of  this  va- 
luable colony  againft  the  meditated  attacks 
of  powerful  and  combined  enemies,  were  ju- 
dicious, firm,  and  unremitted. 

Refolved,  It  it  the  opinion  of  this  Com- 
mittee, that  his  Excellency  merits  the  thanks 
of  the  Houfe,  and  that  the  Speaker  mould 
tranfmit  the  fame  to  him  in  the  moft  accep- 
table manner:  and  that  Elephalet  Fitcn, 
Efq;  Receiver-General,  do  remit  the  fum  of 
one  thoufand  pounds  Sterling  to  Stephen 
Fuller,  Efq;  Agent  of  the  ifland,  to  be  by 
him  laid  out  in  the  purchafe  of  a  fervice  of 
plate,  to  be  prefented  to  his  Excellency  as  a 
teftimony  of  the  grateful  fenfe  the  Houfe 
entertains  of  his  conduct.     By  the 'Houfe, 

Gioroe  French, 
Clerk  to  the  Aflembly." 

R offer,  Feb.  4.  There  were  on  the  fifhing 
ground  here,  the  fifhing  foafon  1783*  200 
fail  of  vcfTels,  viz.  7#*/. 

Irifh  veflelson  the  bounty,  119  9298* 

Ditto  not  on  the  bounty,  15     7734 

Englifh  ditto,  -  -  13     735 

lfleofMan,        ...  8    418 

Scots  ditto,        .  51  3027 

206    11352 

in  all  106  vefiels,  and  their  tonnage  11,152; 
.average  price  of  herrings  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  feafon  1 783,  16  s.  1  d,  by 
the  1000. 

The  herring  fifhing  (feafon  1784)  com- 
menced on  Tmirfday  night  Dec.  30.  and 
would,  from  every  appearance  .of  fifh  in  the 
offing,  have  been  much  fooner,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  froll  and  eafteriy  winds,  which 
kept  the  fifh  in  the  deep.  Often  they  fet  in- 
to the  bays,  creeks,  and  harbours  here.  We 
had  a  tolerable  good  fifhing  until  Jan.  12. 
1785  ;  the  filhing  that  night  was  the  great  eft 
that  was  ever  feen  on  any  part  of  the  coaft 
of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland ;  450  boats 
were  loaded  with  herring  before  the  break 
of  day. 

The  average  price  of  herrings  fince"  the 
filhing  commenced,  has  been  21  s.  8  d.  per 
thoufand,  owing  to  the  great  demand  for 
them  here,  the  fifhing  having  failed  this  fea- 
fon at  Louchfwiliy,  Killybegs,  and  Bally- 
weel.  There  have  been  on  the  fifhing  ground 
this  feafon  300  fail  of  vcilcls,  viz. 
20I  fail  of  Irifh  vcffels, 

19  ditto  Englifh, 

20  ditto  Iflc  of  Man, 
60  ditto  Scots, 

300 


The  following  arc  the  Irifh  taxes  for  1785. 

Expences  as  ftatcd  for  the  pre- 
sent year  £.  1,000,000 

Produce  of  the  revenue  after  all 

dcdu&ion  -  -  170,000 


Money  to  be  provided  for  £.  930,000 

By  2s.  6d.  a  barrel  on  malt-brewers,  as  fomo 
compenfation,  to  have  a  drawback  of  1  s.  6d. 
a  barrel  on  ale,  and  thediftillers5d.  a  gal- 
lon on  fpirits. 

By  a  duty  of  is.  6d.  a  barrel  on  all  malt  im- 
ported into  Ireland. 

By  a  licence  of  5 1,  a- year  on  all  tables  for 
rolling  or  fpinning  tobacco. 

By  a  duty  of  id.  a  pound  on  all  tobacco  ma- 
nufactured in  Ireland.  [The  importation* 
duty  is  lowered  to  id.  per  lib.  j 

Every  manufacturer  of  candles  20s.  a-year. 

Every  vender  of  tobacco  or  {huff  aos. 

Every  vender  of  foap        -  -  aos. 

Grocers  in  corporate  towns  -        20s. 

■  in  villages  -         -  ios* 

Makers  of  eold  or  diver  plate        -       20&. 

Tanners  of  leather  for  fale  -  20*. 

By  a  duty  of  6d.  a  lb.  on  bees-wax  imported, 
except  from  Great  Britain. 

A  duty  of  5  per  cent,  on  all  dry  goods  import* 
ed,  except  from  Great  Britain. 

A  duty  of  4I.  for  every  four- wheel  coach,  &c. 
(except  hackney  coaches)  which  fhall 
come  into  or  be  driven  thro'  Dublin  (40s* 
of  which  to  be  applied  to  the  paving  the 
ilreets,  20s.  in  aid  of  talliagcs,  and  the  o- 
ther  2cs.  in  aid  of  the  revenue). 

A  duty  of  10s.  a  barrel  on  herrings  import- 
ed, except  from  Great  Britain. 

A  duty  of  1  o».  a  cwt.  on  cork. 

A  duty  of  ill.  on  all  promotions  to  church- 
livings  above  IOO 1.  a-year. 

A  duty  of  9 1.  on  all  letters  patent  of  ho- 
nours and  employ mencs  exceeding  2000 1. 

A  duty  of  1  d.  on  all  newnfapcrs,  and  is.  on 
all  advertisements  of  10  lines,  and  is.  more 
if  above  10  lines. 

An  additional  duty  of  is.  on  every  memorial. 

A  duty  of  1  s.  on  every  policy  of  infurance 
of  iool.  and  fo  on  for  every  100I.  to  1000 1. 

A  duty  of  is.  6d.  on  all  difchar^es  end  re- 
ceipts for  legacies  of  the  value  of  20 1.  und 
fo  on  in  proportion  to  upward.*  of  2000 1. 
except  to  wives  and  children. 
Patrick  Be  Hew,  Efq.  of  Mttmt  Kelly  in 

the  county  of  Galwav  having  been  murdered 

at  Bdlinalloe  fair  laft  O&obcr,  the  following 

rewards  have  been  offered  for  apprehending 

the  murderers,  viz. 

By  the  family  -         £.  200    o    o 

By  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  200I. 

Sterling,  or  Irifh  -         2 16  1 3     4 

By   different    Noblemen  and 
Gentlemen  in  Ireland         1697  18    r 

Total  wa  %    * 
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In  the  meCage  which  was  this  day  de- 
livered by  Mr  Ordc  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  of  Ireland,  previous  to 
the  delivery  of  the  plan  for  lcttliug  the 
commercial  intercfts  of  the  two  kingdoms,  is 
the  following  paragraph : 

"  His  Majcfty  fus  ohferved  with  great 
concern, 'the  popular  difturbanccs  that  have 
lately  prevailed,  from  the  intemperance  and 
indifcrction  of  mifguUtd  men,  and  confides 
in  the  con  flint  and  Jirenuous  endeavours  of 
his  faithful  Commons  of  Inland,  to  prevent 
their  pernicious  effects ;  and  their  resolution 
to  reject  and  fupprefs  every  ajQTumcd  autho- 
rity which  may  attempt  to  dictate  to  thele- 
giflature,  affords  his  Majefty  the  higheft  fa* 
tufa&ion.  His  Majefty  is  fully  perfuaded 
that  a  proper  degree  of  attention  will  be 
fhown  in  the  confidcration  of  fuch  internal 
regulation*  as  may  be  neceffary  for  fe curing 
the  pence  and  hapr-inefs  of  his  fubjecls  in 
Ireland,  as  w.*!l  iis  for  the  fettL'inent  of  ail 
commercial  objects  between  his  kingdoms, 
npon  equitable  and  lairing  principles,  for  the 
mutual  advdiitajre  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  empire  ;  and  they  may  depend  upon  his 
moil  ready  concurrence  in  the  fupport  of 
fuch  meafures,  as  upon  a  mature  confidera- 
tion  may  appear  to  draw  clofer  thofe  ties  of 
intcreil  and  affcclion  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, which  are  fo  eilenti.il  to  their  happi- 
nefs  and  profperity" 

I. — Copies  of  the  laft  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  tail  India  Company's  tea- 
falcs,  as  ftatcd  by  their  committee,  have 
hcLiiy  by  order  of  the  diredors,  fcnt  to  all 
the  members  of  both  Houi'es  of  Parliament, 
and  to  the  chief  magiilratcs  of  every  corpo- 
ration throughout  the  kingdom.  According 
to  this,  it  is  made  to  appear  th;.t  upward*  of 
8,700,000  lb.  weight  of  teas  of  different  furt* 
were  fold  at  the  two  laft  fain,  in  the  months 
of  September  and  December  laft,  at  afaving 
of  upwards  x  10,000 1.  Sterling  to  the  public, 
according  to  the  ratio  that  teas  of  the  fame 
fpecics  have  fold  at  10  years  before.  The 
prices  have  been  at  thefe  fales  on  the  ave- 
rage as  follows :  Common  nohca  is.  8d.  half- 
penny per  lb.  including  king's  duty  of  ad. 
i-8th ;  congo  at  4s.  6d.  7-gths  per  lb.  in- 
cluding duty  of  6d.  i-8th  per  lb.;  fouchong 
at  58. 8d.  4-Sths,  including  duty  of  od.  3-8ths 
per  lb.;  hyfon  at  6s.  8d.  6-8ths,  including 
duty  of  iod.  1 -8th  per  lb.  Some  copies  have 
alfo  been  fent  to  Ireland. 
-  a.—- This  morning  a  (hocking  fpe&acle  was 
exhibited  before  the  debtor's  door  of  New* 
gate,  where  ao  miierable  wretches  were  in 
one  moment  plunged  into  eternity. 

1 7. — At  the  India  House,  two  and  twenty 
directors  having  afiembled,  (two  being  an- 
ient, the  one  from  extreme  ill  health,  and 
the  other  from  bufineli  which  engaged  him 
on  the  Continent)  the  Ctaixsvan  x&Ait&  tat 
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appointment  of  Lord  Macartney  ujmutfir 
to  Mr  Hailing*,  his  LordOtip  being  not  only 
the  fitteft  man,  in  his  opinion,  for  the  ftatioa 
of  Governor  General,  but  being  likewise  ia 
the  opinion  of  Mr  Pitt  (which  he  was  on* 
powered  to  declare)  the  heft  qualified,  on 
every  public  and  national  ground,  for  that 
high  office.  On  this  proportion  the  previ- 
ous  queflion  was  moved;  and  being  b»Uotted 
for,  the  numbers  were  found  equal,  u  to 
to  11.  But  on  the  treasurer's  drawing  lots 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  India  Hot:!: 
on  fuch  occafioas,  the  previous  qucftion  was 
loft.  The  main  queflion  was  then  put :  bat 
the  ballot  being  again  equal,  the  trcafnrera- 
gain  drew,  and  the  lot  was  a  feeond  time  is 
savour  of  Lord  Macartney.  That  was  Lord 
Macartney,  by  the  turn  of  a  ftraw,  nomina- 
ted to  the  firft  and  greateft  truft  in  the  gift 
of  this  country. 

The  following:  infeription  on  a  haadJorac 
piece  of  plate,  records  a  rare  inilaoce  of  in- 
tegrity and  honour. 

To  William    UuUbif**,    drover  In  Latukeal 

Ayr/lire, 

"  This  Cup  is  prtfeoted  by  hi*  late  Cbe- 
Ditori,  as  a  fmall  teftimony  of  the  high 
fenie  they  entertain  of  his  upright  and  ho- 
nourable conduct  to  them;  who,  having, 
from  a  full  conviction  of  hia  great  lofin  by 
trade,  accepted  a  compofition  in  1 778,  of  ten 
ihillings  per  pound  Sterling,  and  granted  him 
a  final  discharge,  were  unexpectedly  called 
together  at  Ayr,  Feb.  a.  1 785 ;  and,  after 
receiving  a  hamlfome  entertainment,  Mr 
Hutchifon  paid  the  full  amount  of  their  re- 
fpective  debts,  with  the  whole  intcreft  doe 
thereon,  amounting,  at  that  date,  lo/ixtem 
hundred  pounds  St:ri.i.%% 

"  An  banffl  mans  ike  mMfl  tverh  •/  Gsd." 

Not  one  of  the  creditors  had  the  (aaallei 
idea  for  what  purpofe  they  were  called  toge- 
ther, till  before  dinner,  when  Mr  Hutchtia 
produced  all  their  accounts,  with  the  intent 
exactly  calculated,  and  paid  them  to  the  ia> 
mo(l  farthing. 

1 . — Died  at  Bath,  Lieutenant  General  Pre 
ft  on,  colonel  of  the  ad  regiment  of  dragoons. 

7.  At  Went  worth  Caftle,  Yorkfhnx, 
Anne  Counters  of  Strafford.  A  little  before 
Chriftmas  laft  her  Ladyihip  had  the  mistor- 
tune  to  be  terribly  burnt  by  her  doathi  ta- 
king fire  as  Ate  was  fitting  too  near  the  firs- 
fide.  The  fright  which  this  accident  occa- 
sioned threw  her  into  fits,  and  at  length 
brought  on  her  death.  She  was  fectod 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  Joca  Dakc  of 
Argyle,  and  fifter  to  Lady  Greenwich  and 
Lady  Mary  Cole.  Lady  Strafford  is  00c  of 
the  conftellation  of  beauties  described  by  Mr 
H.  Walpole  in  hisepiftk  to  MrXckardttbe 
painter. 

"  The  crefcent  on  )nw  brav  dattay 'd, 

\a«urUcXla^aiieit1irc^ii|BaML  " 
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'With  every  charm  to  rule  the  night,    •      ■  lemn  manner;  the  treaties  of  alliance,  offen- 
Like  Dian,  Stratford  wooes  the  fight ;  five  and  defenfive,  between  the  Moft  Chri- 
The  eafy  fhape,  the  piercing  eye,              -  Irian  King  and  their  High  MightinefTes  the 
The  Ihowy  bofom's  purity,  State*- General  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
The  unafFe&ed  gentle  phrafe               -  Holland,  and  it  hexpe&ed  the  Marquis  Ve- 
Of  native  wit  in  all  lhe  fays:  rac  did  the  dime  at  the  Hague ;  fo  that  this 
Eckardt,  for  thefe  thy  art's  too  faint;  weighty  bufinefs  is  now  brought  to  a  final 
You  may  admire,  but  cannot  paint."  conclulion,  much  to  the  fat  infraction  of  the 
.  11. — At  her  houfc  in  St  Andrew's  ftrcot,  envoys  from  Holland,  who  have  been  long 
Edinburgh,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Penelope  prelnng  the  conclulion  of  this  affair.    Tha 
Crichton  Dalrymple,  fifter  to  the  late  Earl  negotiation  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Em- 
of  Dumfries,  and  to  James  arid  William,  peror  begins  again  to  drag  heavily." 
JTucccffively  Earls  of  Stair.    Her  Ladyfhip  The  Spanifh  minifter  holds  frequent  con- 
was  youngeft  daughter  of  Penelope  Coun-  ferences  with  the  fecretary  of  the  Divan  at 
tefs  of  Dumfries  (by  defcent)  and  the  Hon.  ConftjntinopU,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupprefting 
William  Dalrymple,  fbn  of  John  firffc  Earl  the  piracies  of  the  Algerines  in  the  Medi- 
of  Stair.  terranean ;  in  confequence  of  which,  a  Ca- 
15. — At  Edinburgh,   Andrew    Crofbie*  pegi  Bacha  has  been  fent  to  Algiers,  threat- 
Efq;  vicc-dcan  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  enin£  the  Republicans  with  the  effects  of  hit 
__^  Subhme  Highnefs's  utmoft  indignation,  in 

cafe  they  penevere  in  committing  the  hofti- 

March.  Yhfa*  complained  0f.   Little  ftrefs,  however, 

Vienna^  Ftb.  16.  We  underftand  that  the  is  laid  upon  thefe  threatening*.    The  Spa- 

difhirbances  in   Tranfylvjnia   are    entirely  niards  are  bufy   in    making  preparations, 

fublidcd,  the  infurgents  having  laid  down  which  it  is  wiihed  may  prove  effectual.    A 

their  arms,  and  then*  chief,  the  famous  Ho-  grand  expedition  is  again  meditating  againft 

riah,  having  been  taken  prifoner;  that  the  the  Algerines  at  Cadiz;  in  which  the  Por- 

Emperur  will,  at  his  owa  expence,  rebuild  tugnefe,  Venetians,   Maltcfe,   and  French,1 

all  the  (tructures  that  have  been  demolifhed  are  to  join,  of  which  Count  O'Reily  is  to 

by  the  Wallachian  rebels,  and  utterly  de-  take  the  command,  affifted  by  fome  of  tho 

ftroy  the  retreats  wherein  the  infurgents  ablefb  engineers  in  Europe, 

took  refuge.     His  Majefty  has  ordered  fuch  On  the  28th  paft  an  officer  of  the  royal 

fums  to  be  diftributed  among  fuch  of  the  navy  arrived  at  the  admiralty-office  with 

inhabitants  of  Tranfylvania  as  have  been  re-  difpatches  from  admiral  Sir  Edward  Hughes, 

duccd  to  poverty  by  die  ravages  of  the  re-  brought  by  the  Juno  frigate,  Captain  Mon* 

bcls  as  are  ui'ually  given  to  newly-arriVcd  tague,  who  failed  from  Bengal  the  28th  of 

colonics.     The  comniifiioners  appointed  to  September.  The  advices  arc,  that  the  French 

carry  the  military  conicription  in  Hungary  fquadron  is  frill  formidable  in  thofefeas,  and 

into  execution,  and  to  put  that  country  on  that  the  Dutch  have  at  Ceylon  five  (hips  of 

the  fame  footing  with  his  Majefty's  Ger-  the  line  befides  frigates ;  that  the  feveral  ar- 

man  States,  continue  their  operations  with  tides  of  peace  with  Tippo  Sultan  were  car- 

ihe  greatcft  fuccefs,  notwithftanding  the  ried  completely  into  execution,  and  that  the 

many  and  great  obftacks  that  oppofe  the  Carnatic  army  were  in  cantonments ;  that 

completion  of  the  project.     When  this  im-  Governor  Haitings  had  left  Lucknow,  and 

portant  undertaking  (hall  be  brought  to  per-  was  foon  expected  at  Calcutta;  and  that  all 

lection,  his  Imperial  Majefty  will  hold  a  ge-  was  peace  and  tranquillity  in  Bengal,  and  in 

heral  diet  in  Hungary,  where  100,000  men  every  part    of    Hindoilon.      Sir  Edward 

will  appear  under  arms.  Hughes's  letters  to  government  contain  in 

By  the  ultimatum  delivered  by  Comte  de  fubltancc,  that  he  failed  from  Bombay  on 

Merci,  the  Imperial  minificr  at  Paris,  to  the  12th  of  March  lad  with  the  Sultan  Hag- 

M.  de  Vcrgcnnetf,  the  Emperor  enforces  his  fliip  of  74  guns,  Defence   74,  Eagle  64, 

demand,  that  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  Worcefter  64,  Briftol  60,  Active  3a,  Ju- 

ihall  be  free  and  open ;  ail  duties  and  tolls  no  32,  Eurydice  and  Lizard  cutter  of  14 

abolifhed;  the  forts  of  Lillo  and  Lufhen*  guns;  having  on  board  1100  troops  chieflv 

hock  to  be  delivered  into  bis  hands,  and  Europeans,  tnat  were  wanting  on  the  coaic 

thofe  of  Kruys-Sjhans  and  Frederick  Henry  of  Coromandel,  and  arrived  at  Madras  road 

demolifhed ;  the  country  called  Q*ire-me*f<  on  the  23d  of  April ;  that  he  intended  go- 

and  Vra^mhwucn  furrendered  ;  and  that  his  ing  down  foon  to  Trincomale,  to  tinifh  with 

fovertignty  over  ail  that  i*art  of  the  Scheldt  the   French    Commandant    thole    mutters 

from  Antwerp  to  the  extremity  of  Sailingorc  which  had  not  yet  been  fettled. 

be  acknowledged.  The  accounts  from  Spain  *re  very  alarm- 

Lxtr^U  of, 1  Letter  from  Paris,  March  %$>  ing  with  refpect  to  our  fettlcments  on  the 

"  On  Sunday  the  minifter  exchanged  with  Mufquito  fhore.    Th.  Spaniards  have  de- 

thc  Duch  plenipotentiaries  in  the  inoft  fo-  minded  categorically  iKv.xkiA.^'CoS^V^Kxx 

..VoW.         *  *          \^                        **^ 
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(hall  retire,  and  their  not  having  received  * 
fatUfa&ory  anfwer  they  give  as  their  rcafon 
for  uot  appointing  an  ambaflador  to  our 
court.  In  the  mean  time,  they  have  fent  a 
force  from  the  tlavanaah  to  difpoflefs  the 
Britifh,  who  are  unoer  tiue  protection  of  a 
frigate  fent  from  the  Jamaica  ftation.  The 
difpute  lies  in  the  toojl  ruction  of  an  article 
in  the  treaty ;  and  we,  of  courfe,  will  give 
up  the  point. 

They  write  from  CaJ:z ythzt  the  Pcruano 
(hip  of  w.ir  arrived  there  on  the  loth  of 
T'Vhruary  from  CalUo,  whence  flic  (ailed  the 
14th  of  April  1 784 .  In  her  way  the  put  in- 
to the  port  of  Janeiro  to  refit,  whence  fhe 
fiilcd  Odlohcr  28th.  She  has  brought  on  the 
King's  account  141,907  crowns,  3x10  lbs.  of 
(hells,  and  two  chclts  of  Giver  and  gold  com 
from  the  treafury  of  Lima ;  for  the  king  of 
France  73  chefts  filled  with  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  Peru  and  Chili,  which  have  been 
ipMecled  with  leave  of  his  Cotholic  Maje- 
fty  by  Dr  Jofeph  Dombcy ;  and  on  account 
of  the  merchants  6,964,712  crowns,  6  reals, 
3195  quintals,  and  25  lb*,  of  copper  in  bars, 
75,635  lbs.  net  weight  of  (hells,  629  arro- 
boa  of  Cacao  of  Guyaquil,  and  II  chcfls  of 
cjuriofitics.  The  whole  amount  of  the  cargo 
is  eftimated  at  150,330,654. reals  velten. 

A  letter  from  the  EngUfh  Conful  at  AU 
£tcr;t  dated  I:cb.  IX.  fays  the  inhabitants  of 
that  city  arc  making  great  preparations  for 
the  new  vifit  the  Spaniards  propofe  to  pay 
them  in  the  frring.  To  give  you  fome  idea, 
of  the  reception  tiny  arc  lively  to  meet  with, 
I  tell  you  Uncerely,  that  I  do  not  believe  an 
armament  three  times  the  force  of  that 
which  attacked  the  immortal  Elliot  at  Gib- 
raltar, could  Ilaud  a  week,  perhaps  even  an 
hour,  before  this  city.  Before  they  reach  it, 
they  muft  not  only  hience  the  formidable  ar- 
tillery of  the  fort,  but  mult  pafs  under  the 
lire  of  the  Mole,  which  is  100  toilea  ia 
length,  as  alfo  that  new  battery  lately  erec- 
ted, which  the  Algcrines  propofe  to  call  the 
DiwV*  hath  ry,  in  honour  of  one  of  the  fame 
name  at  Gibraltar.  Suppofing  they  far- 
mount  all  thefc  ohftacles,  they  will  have  at 
their  landing  to  en. ;  ounur  a  very  numerous 
army,  which  fince  the  lad  attack  has  been 
trained  to  the  mod  exact  difcipline,  and  it 
become  highly  expert  in  the  ufe  of  arms. 
Perhaps  gold  would  be  a  more  effe&ual- 
mcans  of  reducing  tu  rcafon  au  avaricious, 
but  brave  people,  than  any  attacks  that  can- 
be  made  againlt  a  pbee  fo  well  fortified. 

The  Dutch  arc  now  bufily  employed  abonr 
their  fifherics,  and  will  in  a  few  week» 
have  at  fca  15  go  built*  from  24  to  30  lafti 
each,  and  every  one  of  thefc  will  be  on  the 
coaft  of  Great  Britain.  Each  of  thefc  buf- 
fer make  three  voyages  yearly,  and  (land* 
the  owner,  tackle  and  all  included,  in  a- 
bout  4550  guilders,  and  they  take  abotjl 


60,000  lafts  of  herring*,  which , at  200  guil- 
ders per.  laft,  yield  in  Holland  8^000,000  of 
guild' rs.  The  Dutch  lad  is  about  two  ton* 
Englifh.  In  the  year  161  8  the  Dntch  fifhtd 
upon  the  coaftsof  Gfeat  Britain  with  no  left 
than  3000  (hips  ;  and  wc  may  fafely  iky, 
they  njtfw  fiih  with 4000  at  leaft,  which  makes 
them  maftces  of  aocjcoo  ieamen,  allowing 
for  the  number  which  in  con&quence  mult 
be  employed  to  ttanfport  and  fell  the  filh  fo 
taken.    ■ 

A  letter  from  a  Parifian  correfyondec: 
gives  us  the  following  in&ance  of,  wc  fear, 
unprecedented  honefty  in  one  of  thofe  un- 
fortunate wretches,  who  firft  fell  a  victim  to 
a.  (cducer,  and  then  for  a-  momentary tTTvr 
are  doomed  to  fhaxne  and  proftitution.    A 
woman  of  that  description  lately  found  in 
the  ftrect  a  pocket-book,  containing  in  hills- 
of  the  CaiTe  d'Efcomptc,  which  as  tvtry 
one  known,  are  payable  to  bearer,  the  fum 
of  102,000  livrcs  '("car  Soco  1.)  Feeling  cc- 
ly  for  the  concern  of  the  lorer,  fhe  haltencd 
to  Monficur  I.e  Noir,  Lieutenant  de  Po- 
lice. Hie  magiilrate,  (truck  at  fogenerou»a 
behaviour,  which  was  enhanced  by  a  ragged 
appearance,  afked  her  who  fhe  was,  and  what 
were  her  occupations  t  to  tbi  *  fhe  candidly  ao- 
fwered,  that  (he  was  of  a  creditable  family, 
but  that  (he  did  no  good.    M.  Le  Noir  took 
down  her  direction,  and  fent  for  her  whn 
the  owner  applied  to  him  to  confuk  about 
the  means  of  recovering  his  properry ;  but 
how  rejoiced  was  he  to  find  th?  magiftnite 
had  it  m  his  pofleflion  ?   Hi*  furprifc  wu 
greatly  increafed,  when  he  wa«  (hown  to 
whole  bonefty  he  was  fo  much  indtfad. 
Being  alked  what  recompense  (he  thought 
proper  to  claim;  the   grvateft  favour,  tod 
flie,  I  afk  of  your  Lordmiu  is,  the  immediate 
releafe  from  the  houfe  of  correction  of  four 
of  my  companions,  who,  like  myfclf,  have 
been  feduced  from  the  path  of  virtue.  Tfci* 
was  readily  granted ;  and  the  owner  hiving 
made  a  fettlrmcnt  of  50I.  a-year  upon  her. 
fhe  ftkl  (he  would  now  enjoy  her  iacii»*- 
skm,  forego  her  finfnl  courfe,  and  retire  in» 
a  nunnery,  as  (he  could  not  think  of  return- 
ing to  her  friends,  whom  her  pad  condud 
had  fo  long  disgraced. 
The  following  are  the  particulars  relative  iff 

Monf.  Beamnarchais's  imprifonment. 

Upon  the  very  focceftful  run  of  his  laft 
Comedy^  Le  Mmrriagt  de  Figmr9%  which  hu 
been  fince  brought  out  at  Co  vent  Garden 
theatre,  under  the  title  of  **  The  Follies  of 
a  Day ;"  its  levities  were  attacked  by  fen* 
Abbes  about  the  court  with  to  much  fcf- 
cefs,  as  to  prevent  a  Great  Perfcnaee,  tnl 
fome  of  her  fuite,  from  fanouruw  the  per* 
formance  with  their  pretence.  This  ftuf 
BeaumarehaV  pride  Jo  forc&ty,  that  be  re- 
torted on  the  Abbe*  with  great  fcvaritf ;  * 
whieh  he  not  only  tjtBcc&nt-  lb,  — ^ 
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«?  the  <}-_ ,  bat  -handled  the  Archbifliep 
t>f  Paris,  whom  he  fuppofed  privy  to  the  pro- 
ceedings, witn  a  xooghneis  which-  was  too 
irritable  for  a  churchman's  confequence  to 
bear.  The  confequesjee  of  this  wm,  that 
Beuumarchais,  by  a  (hortproceft,  (which  wfc 
thank  God  we  know  nothing  of  in  England) 
wis  taken  out  of  his  bed  at  night,  and  car- 
ried to  the  Seminaire  de  St  JLa$utre9  with  ttriot. 
orders  to  be  clofe  confined,  and  fed  with  no- 
thing but  bread  and  water. 

What  adds  to  the  mifery  of  hi*  fituatibn 
is,  that  as  this  is  a  kind  of  college,  as  well 
as  prifon.one  of  the  puniihments  of  the  pcr- 
fons  confined  here,  is  to  get  by  memory 
every  morning,  yW  cmlUdst  from  the  French 
mtmuiii ;.  which  he  is  to  repeat  before  the 
iiead  profeflbr,  without  milling  a  tingle 
word-^on  pain  of  corporal  punifhaiunt. 
The  fame  letter  which  gives  this  account 
fays,  that  poor  Beattmarchais  has  been  jfcjf- 
ged  tivict  lince  his  incarceration. 

Beaumarchais  being  a  very  confiderable 
merchant  as  well  aa  writer,  is  fuppofed  to 
polTefa  a  very  conuderable  property ;  which 
\\t  obtained  in  the  firA  capacity,  during  the 
Americas  war.  He  is  now  about  60  years 
of  age,  but  ftrong  and  vigorous.  He  likewife 
potteries  a  very  liigh  (pint,  which  rouil  make 
fiim  bear  his  confinement  the  worfe.  How 
long  he  ft  likely  to  continue  there,  none  but 
the  King  can  tell ;  as  there  is  no  law  but  his 
pleafure,  is  the  punirament  of  {late  delin- 
quents. 

Paris,  March  17.  M.  Caron  de  Beau- 
marchais was  fet  at  liberty  laft  Sunday  at  10 
o'clock  at  night.  This  literary  banker  was 
io  afTe&ed  with  his  confinement,  that,  du- 
ring the  whole  time  it  lalted,  lie  fubfifted 
entirely  on  water  and  fugar.  He  owe*  his 
enlargement  to  the  exertions  of  M.  de  Bre- 
teuil ;  and  M.  Le  Noir  hirafelf  went  to  the 
prifon  at  nine  o'clock  to  caufe  the  gates  to 
be  opened.  Beaumarchais  ft  ill  continues  to 
be  very  melancholy  on  account  of  this  dif- 
after  :  He  will  fcarcely  fee  any  body,  and 
can  fcarcely  believe  he  received  the  blows 
which  he  feel*  lb  feverely, 

Pari*,  Feb.  24.  The  principles  of  peace 
and  quictneft,  which  characterize  the  fociety 
of  Quakers,  forbids  them  from  taking  any 
part  111  wars,  and  does  not  even  fuffer  them 
to  partake  of  any  profits  which  may  arilc  from 
i'uch  a  fource.  One  of  thefe  peaceable  peo- 
ple was  inevitably  concerned  in  fome  priva- 
teers which  his  partners  would  fit  out  during 
tilt:  Urc  war,  notwithftand \nv  all  his  rcmon- 
ftrances  and  oppolition ;  and  having  received 
hi*  (hare  of  tne  profit*,  has  fent  his  fon  to 
this  city  to  endetvour  to  find  out  the  own- 
ers of  the  vetTels  taken  by  the  above  letters 
of  marque,  and  r.-ftcre  to  them  the  part  he 
has  received  of  thole  prizes ;  for  which  pur- 
pui-  hz  has  miblifhed  the  names  of  all  the  vcf- 


ftis  taken  by  the  privateers  fitted  out  by  his 
father's  houfc,  and  defircs  the  owners  or 
their  agents  to  apply  to  Dr  Edward  Long 
Fox,  Hotel  d'Yorckt  Rue  Jacob  a  Paris. 

General  Campbell,  late  Governor  of  Ja- 
maica, is  appointed  Governor  of  Madras,  in 
the  room  of  Lord  Macartney ,  who  fuccccds 
Mr  Halvings  in  Bengal. 

Mr  Willam  Buil.e,  coufin  to  Mr  Edmund 
Burke,  refiding  at  Tanjore,  is  principal  agent 
and  director  lor  the  Rajah  in  that  country, 
at  a  falary  of  near//*  tisoC/jtiJ  four.J*  per  year. 
This  Rajah  lias  ever  been  in  offo/uton  to  the 
NaUb  cf  A  not.  ^ 

2.3.— -Count  Zamheccari  and  Admiral  Sir 
r.  Vernon  made  an  aerial  trip  from  the 
cheap-bread  warehoufe  in  Tottenham  court 
road,  to  a  ploughed  field  about  three  miles 
beyond  King's  ueld,  near  H  or  {ham  in  SufTcx;, 
diilant  from  London  35  miies,  which  they 
failed  in  lefs  than  aa  hour. 

31^—  A  mutual  explanation  and  agreement 
is  now  finally  fettled  between  Liancc  an£ 
Britain,  for  delivering  op  of  felons  on  both 
fides,  on  demand  being  made  of  th«m  by 
their  refpe&ivc  fbvcrcigns.  This  cxpiina- 
tion  happened  in  coafequence  of  the  profecu- 
tion  long  carried  on  in  France  again  ft  Cha. 
Clutterbuck,  late  one  of  the  clerk*  of  the 
bank  of  England,  which  has  at  length  been 
brought  to  a  final  conclusion,  and  his  fen- 
tence  of  condemnation  for  life  to  die  galleys 
confirmed.  He  was  firft  tried  for  defraud- 
ing the  Bank  Royal  of  Lnglaad;  hut.  by  a 
flaw  in  theinduStment,  hiscafewasreferved* 
which  his  Moll  Chriihan  Majiity  hi*  unco 
fitten  in  judgment  upon  and  decided. 

A  meteorological  correspondent  afTuresus 
from  ohicrvation,  that  from  the  18th  of  Oc- 
tober till  the  preicnt  time,  which  is  a  period 
of  143  days,  there  haw:  been  only  16  in" 
which  the  thermometer  lias  not  been  from 
I  to  18  degrees  and  an  half  below  the  free- 
zing point;  which  is  a  more  cohftant  fuccef- 
fton  of  cold  weather  than  has  been  known 
in  this  climate.  Lad  year  there  were  89 
days  of  irolb,  and  in  the  year  1779  there 
were  84;  in  1 763  there  were  94  days  of 
fro  ft  ;  and  in  the  celebrated  winter  of  '739, 
there  were  only  103,  which  arc  xa  fewer 
than  in  the  prefect  winter. 

Glafymvy  Fjo.  10.  Between  the  15th  of 
January  lad  and  tfc  5th  cur  re  lit,  upwards 
of  a  1,000  bolls  of  oat -meal,  and  400-0  boll* 
of  oats,  have  been  imported  into  Greenock 
from  Ireland. 

On  Monday,  March  14.  came  on  ?.t  F.- 
dinburgh,  before  the  High  Court  of  Judi- 
ciary, trie  trill  of  Archibald  Stewart,  Jon  of 
Angus  Stewart  fewer  of  timber  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  Charles  Gordon,  journeyman 
maion  in  l-ldinburgh,  indicted  al  thcin:tanj.e 
of  his  Majcfty'* Advocate  for  theft;  the  li- 
bel havipg  been  found  i\  levant  to  infer  the 
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hy  y  -  •  • '  t-  *,r,  r  ■'  t-  •  «r  «»  »r  *  f.y '-  •  ',:'  *r, 
r.ff.  » ,•  f*»  'v..*'  *■  .  •'•".'  ',*'4"*  •».'.. r?  :* 
f*J j  *■'  trstk  'J.*-'  (;•.*  .n  ;r;:f»r.  <-. 
»  "in  j.Ii*-  ■  '■  »Jv  *.;*'.*:.*  •►.*}•  ■*■"  ^  iv*?^"*, 
/,  /  /-  -.,.y  «"  /t  ,ri  p.--'  ',  •  ',f  '.■^■••i;'  ■  and 
If  #■  ■//j».*,«  ■•.'•  \.Atj'i  tr  wf  yr'.~*  '\\r  % 
It,  ...•!*'■' •/'  '••"..*  f  r  ?h*  fmr  Mi.'f'.f, 
wK'fi  >.  fi'.".  i!.»jf-  ir. * '.O':*  !•.  v/ rr  *k.;i2 
it  .'<.ll    .if.}-  f!.«#ri.  iij.'j   im  »},*■  wh:p  mth  jr'»irg 

r'.if/ifiMi.  »h»-  VM'n'f"  wr,  nrA'f-A  to  with- 
#!r .i  v.  .«fi'!  :•  '  nt,vti  i#.!»-n  lv^  pl^r  r  h^'vveen 
#!.»  (  t,!.i*  ;iij'I  tl  *"  I  iv/yrri  Mi  Voth  fi'Jc^,  WrKr# 
r#.fr  irfl  in  r-|  fil  ifir.j;  the  ),rV.ti.'.r  ^'om 
f'.,  in  ttir  flrMi|^'i  f'-rri.t;  ^rcl  [If  Solkifor 
f<iifi.],  .ifiT  lolrrnnly  •!*-*  Urint',  f  hat  lie 
l.-'l  imf  'ill  f h it  h«i'ir  tiiiyt\*-i\  riiff-xiilcni.c 
<>f  fn-  h  .i  jn.n'hc,  j.l«  '1;^H  hinfrlf  fl.uf  it 
fli'iiiM  ri'it  i  n,\)  i  #!:•/  I'.n^fr.  Trw-  jury  rr- 
f  mri«-«l  :ui  nrijiiiinriiin  viniiM,  fiiwlin^  St'W- 
uif  I'uiUy  /»l  ilufi,  umM'Or'Inii  guilty  of  rr>- 
f«  If  in;*  j-.irt  nl  th-  ;»«i#hIh  {tokri.  Strwurt 
*«t'44  I' nr<  ri'*<l  fi  l«r  r*»*.  irn-d  r»n  WfHnrf- 
«l  iy,  y\|Hil  1'..  :i  in  I  t  i'.i«|/»fi  to  hi*  v.-  hipped 
tl  I «M')' )i  lh'-  fir*  rt't  r>\  l.ilihlnii^h  on  tlic^oth 
ill  Mif  <  li,  iirul  ImIi'-  lt.inilhf'l  rn  \\iv  -lUiita- 
linii^  Im  livrn  jTiif-,  .Ui'l  hinftrVkc  fobc  ad- 
jmlt"  I  l»ir  fiv«-. 

'I  In    lollnvvinjr   \r\ur,   ipI.Ih  fTi'd  to  the 
Pi  mil  i.  n|']ii  in  «-il  in  tin-  (.'.ilriloituii  Mcrcu- 
ty  |in   M.Hili  1 1. 
'     "    ,V/.| m// ..  '  i  / ' •  •■  7"  r,  IW'rh'r- A,  Af.-rr/ 1 1 . 

"  Sim,  lirinr.  «>hi  id'  town  hit  wnk,  I  had 
riff  Mti  fi|ipmi<inif  y  «»!'  li-ring  your  f.'.PiT  of 
"\Vi  iliiifil.iy  I  ill,  nor  thr  .•/•/ih-i  /•/?#  ol  l'"ri- 
r!  iv.  ilnril  !iiiiiil  iy  rvnirfv  " I "■*»  my  iitror 
•iltiiiiilhiiifiit,  I  tr. id  ,i  p.ir.i^r.i'li  in  hiith  of 
ihrlr  pi|M i*,  hi  whi« h  w\  ihiTii^rr  i«,  in 
lh»  Inj-hrU  drj»rn  ,  |!i(i  irlnUhnth  as  ;i  ina- 

M  lii^rn  tli.'  4itiv !- in  f);r  paper*,  ai  r.I- 
lfi*«*il  lo  hivr  turn  t hntainrd  In  iKl*  o.uh  of 
Middlrton  tu'iltol  in  llir  dial  of  Strw.it C 
•nil  (■nrdnn,  it  would  .ippr.ii,  ;ind  firms  to 
imp'v.  that  it  \\<h  th-  "'.mend  pra6i«"C  in 
If  'nvfliipMiion  of  nin'ti,  for  .dl  PMloni 
wu\tt  4rc»Ufjt:onf  net  enpti-.!,  to  be  npgg<-d 
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rr:r."-d.  .-•  ■■»•«!*  w:t  ^i-'r  -il-.i  w;rr.9':?  ""??• 
in/  'KafriKi  :  B»i*  >'.*•* irr  wr.;<  n» :  fcr.r.rc 
a*  FrJ-.z  »  c.k*.i;Va»*r.T.:.  r.cr  wr-.  iry.;> 
rlarmtions  -vharevcr  :ai-tn  from  •herr.  u  rrs 
time  ;  ari^i  there  nevtr  wjji  an  iniur/c  nz 
any  p^rfon  reviving  any  chaltiiVm.nr,  »-r- 
cr;.t  in^-rrijriole  boys  who  were  rh*^  "5*  of 
age  to  Vk  ma*i'.  proper  ohjed*  of  p-.t!:::r-J. 
"  ft  i*  lu"*»j"-t  of  rrcret  that  I  w-.-.  ac: 
pr'jf^nr.  during  the  witnefTes  eratninuioa; 
and  tl.-t  the  wounfel  on  cither  fide  oid  n<v. 
fend  for  mc  ^ftcr  ic  was  concluded,  2%  it 
would  have  afforded  rne  an  opportunity  c: 
giving  immediately  the  explanation  I  h-w 
now  done,  and  which,  I  make  no  doubt, 
would  hnvc  been  fatiftfactory  to  the  Court 
and  them.     I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  fervia:, 

A«.  Cockbuan.  ' 

A  crave-digger  wis  making  a  grave  & 
the  cnurch-yard  at  Brechin  on  March  ;o. 
near  the  principal  entry  thereto,  and  where 
graves  till  of  late  have  been  feldom  dug;  af- 
ter cut*  irp  off  the  fod  or  fwaird,  in  moving 
the  c«xrth  immediately  underneath,  and  wiiS- 
in  nine  inches  cf  the  furface,  he  turned  up  J 
v*ft    nunilxr   of  filver-pieces,    they  fay,  ai 
many  as  would  have  filled  the  crown  of  a 
large  h it;  and  amongft thefefix filvcr-ipoor.', 
with  circular  mouths,  of  nbcut  two  iu.-hj% 
di;ime.trr  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
dri-p,  a  ih:ink  four  and  one  half  incht«  lor.r; 
nnd  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  with  -a 
fmall  nob  or  hottom  at  the  ewremry. — A'«l 
or  moll  of  the  pieces  arc  about  the  tize  of  a 
fix  pence,  nnd  lecm  to  be  the  coinage  of  E£- 
ward,  at  bearing  his  name,   and  to  have 
been  coined  at  different    placet;   fon.e  of 
them  with' a  head  within  a  triangle,  and  on 
the  revrrfr,  a  croft  with  three  poors  in 
each  angle,  with  Ci r t  t  a t  Do auvtx  aroani 
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It.— At  what  period  that  money  and  thefe 
apoons  had  been  deposited  or  left  there,  it 
-uncertain.  Perhaps  it  may  have  been  at  the 
time  the  Englifh  under  Edward  I.  laid  fiege 
to,  and  took  the  caftle  of  Brechin,  then 
commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Maule  :  What 
•leads  to  this  conjecture  is,  that  the  church- 
yard is  within  lefs  than  300  yards  of  Brechio 
Caftle,  to  the  north  thereof,  and  divided 
therefrom  by  a  very  hollow  and  deep  den ; 
and  the  Englifh  had  been  polled  in  and  a- 
bout  the  church-yard,  andhad  loft  the  money 
there  /—Several  of  the  fpoons  were  broke 
in  the  (hank :  thofe  which  were  whole 
weighed  about  half  an  ounce.  The  filver 
pieces  are  rather  more  than  a  drop  weight 
each  ;  all  of  them  have  a  crofs  on  one  fide ; 
and,  as  already  mentioned,  have  been  coined 
at  different  places,  fomc  at  I/ondon,  others 
at  Durham,  3cc. 

— 3.  Married,  The  Marquis  of  Graham, 
to  Lady  Jrmima-EIifabeth  Afhburnham,  fe- 
cond  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Afhburnham. 

38.— -Died,  David  l^atouch,  Efq;  hanker 
of  Dublin.  He  was  one  of  the  richeft  ban- 
kers in  Europe ;  and  has  left  an  eftate  to  his 
/elded  fon  of  I  Spool,  per  annum;  to  his  fe- 
cond  7000 1.  per  annum ;  and  to  his  third 
fon  5OOO 1.  per  annum;  in  all  24,000 1.  a- 
year ;  befides  an  equal  divifion  of  the  bank- 
sng-bufinefs,  which  has  been  computed,  for 
feverai  years  back,  to  be  between  20,000 1. 
and  30,0001.  annually. 

April. 

Cpn/Jantinoplff  Feb,  7,$, 

A  Great  number  of  officers  of  artillery 
are  arrived  in  this  capital  from  France, 
and  they  are  to  be  Rationed  in  different  forts 
along  the  coafts  of  the  Black  Sea.  Our  can- 
non founderies  and  arfenals  are  at  prefent  un- 
der the  direction  of  Frertch  engineers  and 
artificers ;  and,  according  to  the  plans  they 
have  produced,  camps  and  fortifications  art 
forming  on  the  European  frontiers. 

The  printing-office  opened  here  by  the  feli- 
citations of  the  Grand  Vifir,  is  now  employed 
on  feverai  works,  at  the  expence  of  the  go- 
vernment ;  one  of  the  moft  important  is  the 
Hiftory  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  by  order 
of  the  Grand  Signior :  when  this  edition  is 
completed,  a  copy  of  it  will  be  delivered  to 
every  member  of  the  Divan,  and  to  the  go- 
vernors and  bafhaws. 

The  following  is  a  fhort,  but  fatisfa&ory 
account,  of  the  difpute  between  the  Emperor 
and  the  DuUb. 

The  clofing  of  the  Scheldt  depends  on  a 
treaty  at  Munfter  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Emperor,  Jan  31. 1648. 

'j'here  arc  no  other  parties  to  it.  1 64  8 


was  the  year  of  the  decapitation  of  Charles  I. 
confcqucntly  England  could  take  no  part 
in  it. 

The  14th  article  on  which  it  depends,  hi 
Ihort:  "  L'Efcaut  occidental,  les  cananxdea 
6as  &  de  Schwin,  cehii  ci  ahoutiflants,  feront 
tenus  clos  a  cote  des  Ktats,"  viz.  **  The  we- 
ft ern  Scheldt,  the  canals  of  Sas  and  of 
Schwin,  which  fall  into  it,  (hall  he  clofed  on 
the  fide  of  the  country  which  belongs  to  the 
States." 

This  is  fo  clear  as  to  need  no  comment. 
■The  Dutch  have  built  feverai  forts  to  pre-r 
vent  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  to  all  but 
their  own  {hips. 

The  Emperor  contends,  however,  that 
this  treaty  does  not  bind,  becaufe  Holland 
has  not  fulfilled  her  engagements  in  other 
refpedb,  viz.  about  Maeftricht,  and  the  Bar- 
rier Treaty. 

By  the  Barrier  Treaty,  1716,  the  Dutch 
were  to  pofiefs  and  garrifon  certain  towns, 
but  to  keep  them  in  rjpair  :  this  they  have 
not  done,  and  the  Emperor  has  claims  for 
repairs  to  a  large  extent. 

The  claim  of  the  Emperor  to  Maeftricht 
is  as  follows  :— — 

Upon  the  irruption  of  Louis  XIV.  1671, 
into  Holland,  the  Count  Montery,  Gover- 
nor of  the  I.ow  Countries,  gave  a  fecret  af- 
fiftance  to  Holland;  and  Spain  made  a  treaty 
foon  after  with  them,  whereby  Holland  a- 
grced  to  give  up  Maeftricht,  the  country  of 
Vroenhoven,  and  Ohtcrmufe,  to  Spain,  as 
pofieiTorsof  the  Low  Countries,  if  Louis  XIV. 
did  not  make  any  acquisition ;  or  in  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  "  if  matters  remained  upon  the 
prefent  footing,  mutually,  when  peace  fhould 
be  reftored." 

By  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  1686,  Louis 
-XIV.  relinquiftied  all  his  conquefts  in  Hol- 
land. Spain  put  in  her  claims;  but  Holland 
pleaded  certain  mortgages,  which  the  Prince 
of  Orange  had  upon  Maeftricht,  againft  that 
ceffion. 

Charles  II.  of  Spain,  with  the  tmial  Spa- 
nifh  good  faith,  paid  off  the  mortgage,  and 
fatisfied  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  the  ncgocia- 
tion  trained  on  till  his  death,  but  that  event 
produced  the  fucceflion-war,  and  threw 
every  thing  into  confufion. 

The  treaty  of  Utrecht  «ve  the  Low 
Countries  to  the  German  branch  of  the 
Houfe  of  Auftria,  with  all  the  rights,  claims* 
&.c.  of  Spain. 

This  claim  was  renewed  in  1 73 8  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  VI.  and  commiflioners  met 
at  BrufTels ;  but  his  death,  and  the  difficulties 
that  arofe  about  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  and 
the  fucceffion  of  Maria  Thereia  rendered  the 
negotiation  abonive. 

This  claim,  and  that  of  the  repairs  of  the 
harrier  towns,  arc  fucb  at,  if  they  were  fajrjf 
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cb'fcofled  in  a  court  of  law,  would  be  good. 
The  Emperor,  however,  waved  them,  pro* 
▼ided  the  Dutch  pave  up  the  free  naviga* 
tion  of  the  Scheldt. 

Maeftridht,  and  a  partial  navigation  of 
thcSclicldt,  viz.  for  his  mvn/hiprt  were  of- 
fered l>y  the  Dutch  ult  fummcr,  but  not 
accepted. 

The  partial  navigation  of  the  brheldt  hat 
tC» in  l>een  oHLred  lately,  «nd  a<\ cp»"vu,  h  is 
licii''V''d.  ,is  the  trims  nf  »  pa«.iiicatinn. 

k.x:rucx  «■/"  ■:  irittr  j'rom  .4?r/f.T./.i-7, 
Jlf. :/.'.'<  26.  'I  he  St.;!v*  have  received  an  ac- 
count from  the  Dutrh  conful  at  Leghorn, 
th.t!  the  Sciiue.  of  Wnirc  hat  concluded  a 
treaty  of  alliance  oll'entive  and  di'fcntive. 
With  the  two  Imperial  courts  of  Rttflia  a::d 
Vienna,  for  10  years ;  during  which  time 
the  Republic  are  to  keep  up  ,\o  men  of  war 
for  the  fur  vice  of  thole  power*.  This  newt 
i*  not  agreeable  her-*,  conlidering  the  it  cent 
difpure*  between  Midland  and  Venire." 

MidrH%  M.trch  1  ?.  That  th"  ration  may 
he  informed  of  the  progrrfs  of  he."  trade  to 
tl. :  In. iie<,  it  has  been  deti  rmincd  to  publifll 
two  account*  annually  ;  the  one  of  ihe  im- 
ports  fro  11,  a»:d  th--  nhrr  <>l  rhc  exports  to, 
\  iiofe  part*  ;  from  th-*»*  ac-onnt«  thin  yeir, 
it  appear*,  that  niTrhanriifcfc  have  been 
exported  to  the  liuli's  to  the  amount  of 
434,808. ',>lo  reals;  and  there  has  been  im- 
piHtfjd  from  theme  in  filvcr,  jcivrlt,  and 
inv»s  to  th-?  vahir  of  I,a6a^ci7i?8i  real*. 
The  dutii-i  upon  the  export*  amounted  to 
17/38^,414  reals,  and  thofc  upon  the  im* 
jwrr%  of  j  2,742,.; 72  reals. 

M.  Ncilu:r  computes  the  inhabitants  of 
the  kingdn-.n  of  France  at  26  millions  of 
fouls,  upon  27,000  fquarc  mil-.'s.  The  taxes 
amount  to  600  millions.  The  revenues  of 
the.  clergy  amounts  to  130  millions.  A  ba- 
lance of  trade  calculated  at  70  millions.-— 
Two  !>ilIioi.»  of  gold  and  filvcr  coin.— An 
unnuai  incp.*afe  of  40  millions  to  thel'e  richer 
M.  Nfrkar  is  of  opinion,  th;'t  thi«incrcafe  it 
probably  equal  to  the  increafe  of  all  the  coin 
rf  all  the  other  Luropeac  States  put  toge- 
ther. 

Paris  t  Afril  t.  Literature  has  fail  ained  a 
great  lofs  by  the  death  of  the  celebrated 
Abbe  Millot,  one  of  the  40  members  of  the 
French  Academy,  and  pn-ceptor  to  the 
Duke  d'Enguicn.  It  i»faid  his  place  in  the 
Aradr  my  will  be  fuppliid  by  the  Abbe  de 

M.  de  Br-Aumarrhaiii  ha*  not  alone  figured 
in  the  world  as  an  author,  merchant,  bank- 
er, &c.  &c.  but  from  his  excellent  charity 
pf  Lit  Alrres  Nourr;cer%  may  well  defer VT 
£hc  praifc  which  it  due  to  our  own  country- 
man Jonas  Man  war.  Not  content  with  dtf- 
playing  his  philanthropy  in  the  city  of  Pa- 
li*, be  hat  lccondcd  the  titabliihmtnt  of  the 


fame  charity  at  Lyofis ;  and.  in  Che  JovmI 

de  Lyon,  we  hod  a  letter  written  by  him  to 
the  adminiftratorsof  that  inditutioo,  where- 
in he  fays, 

**  1  befeech  you,  Gentlemen,  to  admit 
me  as  aggregate  in  your  cftablUhment;  to 
this  demand  1  join  a  tLwfand  crvwmt^  which 
you  will  draw  on  me  payable  at  fight.  Ha- 
ting deftined  all  the  profits  of  my  laft  dra* 
matic  work,  The  Mar riagr  of  Fi;mt  which 
a*  author  1  was  intitlcd  to,  to  the  firtc  efta- 
blnhm:nt  of  this  charity,  I  (hall  ioni  a  co- 
py of  it  to  the  manager  o(  the  the  r.  re  at 
Lyons,  under  this  condition,  that  all  the 
profit,  which,  during  the  run.  i  am  intitlrd 
to,  may  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  vnur 
eltabliihment.  A  copy  likewise  will  be 
T.'nt  to  Mr  Rofllt  the  bookfellcr,  under  th* 
fame  rett notion,  and  for  the  fame  purpoft  V 

Arts  like  tht'fe  are  fumcient  to  endear  the 
name  of  Be  tumarchais  to  every  humxie  and 
generous  mind. 

The  Spaniih  governors  in  all  the  precin- 
cts furrouniinig  the  Mtifquito  Shore,  ha*, 
puulifhcd  cdi&>,  prohibiting  all  perfotu  h- 
ving  within  their  refpe\£iv*  jurif.iiri:ca» 
from  trading  with  the  fcr.giilh,  or  felling 
them  provilions,  either  at  the  l!:y  of  lloa- 
duras  or  on  the  (bore,  under  the  ft-vi-reii 
pa  in  *  and  penalties ;  in  confluence  of  which 
every  fpeciea  of  friendly  intercourle  is  at  aa 
end  between  the  two  ni  tion  sin  tha?  quarter. 

Ktijff.*Ht  "J  j*.  20.  Nova  Scotia  m»nt,  in  a 
very  h:i!e  time,  fro;n  every  genuine  in! 
connuirii*'  teftimony,  take  the  load  a*  f-r.; 
of  the  ruhrft  an!  tnoil  cultiv.iud  fpn:»  n 
America.  Th-*  fet tiers  are  fo  ii'intero*.",  in- 
duflrious,  and  harjy,  that  they  will  fors  \: 
able  to  conquer  the  obitru&iens  ot  foil  -f^ 
climate ;  and  the  fi(heries,  which  arc  itu-i- 
hauAible  on  that  co.ilt,  will  bit  evcrJa&u/? 
nurferies  of  the  moil  evcellent  feamen. 

The  negroes  who  fled  from  New  Ytrt  &: 
the  evaeuation  of  that  city  have  built  abrjr 
town,  containing  between  500  aud  bx 
fran.ed  houfeo,  which  it  lituated  upon  a  unr 
harboUT,  about  Co  miles  from  the  town  <<:' 
Shelburne  :  They  have  nifo,  with  pious  :^- 
dultry,  built  three  handibme  churches ;  aii 
of  which  were  opened  and  confecrated  ou 
one  day. 
Extract  0/  a  Utter  from  Gilrmltar,  March  K. 

All  the  new  fortifications,  the  majority  ut 
which  are  cut  out  of  the  rock,  are  nude 
bomb-proof,  and  in  general  fo  artfully  con- 
trived, that  thofc  appointed  to  defend  thrm 
will  be  totally  under  cover;  a  matter  which 
muft  be  of  the  utmoft  confiequesoe  in  any 
future  liege.  Th±  Mole  is  nearly  cleared  ef 
the  wrecks  of  the  Spaaiih  gro-boata:  A- 
bove  140  pieces  of  cannon,  many  of  them 
brafjt,  have  been  t»ken  up,  and  fefttml  wiH 
be  Serviceable,  as  they  were  o^oice  BnT^ani 

have 
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nave  not  lain  long  enough  in  the  water  to 
damage  them,  k  is  curious  to  fee  the  ex- 
periments in  diving  for  thefe  articles.  The 
new  town  is  three-fourths  built,  and  very 
commodious ;  but  wants  frern  water,  as  be- 
fore," 

—-3.  The  winter  fcafon,  to  date  it  from 
the  firft  fall  of  fnow  in  October  laft,  to  that 
which  fell  to-day,  has  already  lafted  five 
months  and  24  days,  or  176  in  days  in  all, 
reckoning  from  the  7  th  day  of  October,  on 
which  the  firft  fall  of  (how  happened.  If  wo 
except  about  12  days  at  the  latter  end  of  Ja- 
nuary, the  whole  of  this  period  has  been 
frofty  and  fevere:  fuch  another  mftance 
has  not  occurred  in  the  memory  of  man  in 
'  this  ifland. 

—15.  This  day  bein£  appointed,  by  the 
orders  of  the  Houfe,  for  going  into  the  fub- 
je£  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  the  propriety 
of  that  mearare  cannot  be  more  forcibly  illu- 
ftrated  than  by  the  following  lift  of  borough*, 
where  a  majority  of  the  electors  are  below 
twenty. 

•  The  two  members  for  Leiftwithel  are 
cfcoien  by  13;  Truro,  by  14 ;  Bodmyn,  by 
19;  Saltalh,  by  15 ;  Camelford,  by  io;  Bof- 
flney,  by  11  j  St  Michael,  by  14;  St  Mawe's, 
by  16;  Tiverton,  by  14;  Maiden,  by  14; 
Harwich,  by  17 ;  Tnctford,  by  17 ;  Brock- 
ley,  by  17  ;  Banbury,  by  11;  Bath,  by  17; 
Newport,  Wight,  by  13 ;  Newton,  ditto, 
by  I;  Andover,  by  13;  Gatton,  by  11  ;• 
Bramber,  by  8 ;  Eaft  Grinftead,  by  19 ; 
Game,  by  18 ;  Malmibury,  by  7 ;  Old  Sa- 
rum,  by  1 ;  Bewdlcy,  by  18  :  New  Rom* 
ncy,  by  17  ;  Marlborough,  by  2  ;  Bucking- 
ham, by  7.     In  all  364. 

Here  we  fee  56  members,  about  a  ninth 
part  of  the  Commons  for  England,  arc  fent 
roto  the  Houfe  by  364  voters ;  which  num- 
ber, according  to  that  calculation  which 
makes  a  juft  divifion  of  the  freeholders  of 
this  country,  ought  not  to  fend  •«<-.  How 
far  this  wants  reforming,  let  the  public  de- 
termine. 

—18.  The  exhibition  of  thcRoya1  Academy 
was  opened  for  the  fcafoa,  and  was  reforted 
to  with  an  avidity  that  ftrongly  (lamps  the 
national  tafte,  while  it  proves  the  popular 
wifti  that  Great  Britain  may,  by  rapid  pro- 
gress of  improvement,  rile  iuperior  to  the 
Other  States  of  Europe  in  the  fine  arts,  to 
as  great  a  degree  as  fhe  confeflcdly  ftanda 
pre-eminent  in  her  conftitution  and  her  laws. 
Wc  are  forry  to  fay,  that  this  year's  exhibit 
tion  is  not  the  molt  flattering  to  thofe  whofe 
minds  arc  actuated  by  fo  laudable  an  im- 
pulfe.  Inftead  of  an  increafe  of  hiftorical 
and  defcriptive  painting?,  landfcapes,  and 
pictures,  that  fhowthe  feientific  mind  of  the 
artift,  it  unfortunately  ftands  diftingvifiHed 
|br  an  increafe  of  portrait* ;  and  tho'  there 
are  among  them  fome  that-wouiJ  have  done 
honour  to  the  pencils  of  the  mod  celebrated 


mailers  of  the  heft  fenoob,  there  are  many 
that  can  only  lay  claim  to  mediocrity,  and 
more  that  arc  very  indifferent.  This  exhibi- 
tion w  dignified,  as  ufual,  with  the  work*  of 
the  Prefident  of  the  Academy,  who  has  fix* 
teen  pi&urei  in  the  rooms ;  Weft  has  tliree; 
Loutherbourg  ten ;  Copley  one ;  Dommiek 
Serreafour;  Elmer  five;  Opie  fix;  North- 
cote  eight ;  Chamberlain  owe ;  Maria  Cof- 
way  fix;  Cofway  three;  Carvey  fix;  Ha- 
milton four;  Hopner  fix;  Farringtoa  two; 
Peters  three ;  Pye  five ;  Rigaud  (even ; 
Ruftci  ten;  Stuart  three;  Tomtits  four; 
and  Wheatley  two.  Befides  thofe,  Mr 
Hodges,  lately  returned  from  India,  has  fix 
largo  views  of  different  interefting  abje&sm 
Bengal  and  the  province  of  Oude ;  and  then* 
are  many  other  pictures  of  merit.  Mr  Bun- 
bury  has  enriched  the  exhibition  with  (even-* 
teen  new  drawings,  and  there  arc-  many  o** 
ther  drawings  in  different  ftyles ;  fome  pie-^. 
ces  of  fculpture  andcafts,  by  Bacon,  NoU 
lekena,  Hon.  Mrs  Darner,  Proclof,  and 
Elaxman,  &c. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds's  Venus  and  hisportrait*  nr* 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  his  own  niece  Mi  fa 
Palmer,  are  his  beft  piece*  this  year.  Weft'* 
IvOvdVSupper  is  his  chief  d'nruvre.  His) 
J^andfcape  wants  freedom. — Loutherbourg'* 
pictures  are  all  of  them  very  good,  iamm 
very  fine;  and  thofe  of  Mr  Hodge*  do  great 
credit  to  his  pencil. 

At  the  fide  of  fome  of  the  envcts  of  the 
late  Mr  Ryland  at  Chriftic's  Rooms,  Mr 
Mortimer's  celebrated  picture  of  King  John 
figning  Magna  Charta,  was  knocked  down* 
at  125  guineas.  Mr  Ryland's  plate  qf  that 
fiibjecl  was  at  the  feme  time  ibid  to  his  wi- 
dow, at  the  immenfe  fum  of  laoo  guineas, 

Deatus.— At  Studlcy-green,  Wiltfhire, 
Ann  Simms,  in  her  113th  year.  Till  within 
a  few  month*  of  her  deatli,  (he  was  able  so 
walk  to  and  from  the  feat  of  the  Marquis  o£ 
Lanfdown,  near  three  miles  from  Studley. 
She  had  been,  and  continued  till  upwards  of 
ico  years  of  age,  the  moil  noted  poacher  in 
that  port  of  the  country  ;  and  frequently 
boaftt'd  of  felling  to  gentlemen  the  lifh  ta- 
ken out  of  their  own  pond*.  Her  coffin  and 
ihroud  (he  had  purchafed  and  kept  in  her 
apartment  more  than  20  years. 

At  Bromley,  in  Kent,  Henry  Savage. 
Efq.  He  was  one  of  the  oidett  feryants  in 
the  Eaii-India  Company.  When  chief*  of 
the  Company's  fadory  in  Perfia,  he  was 
prcfent  at  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  tyrant 
Kouli  Khan  into  Ifpahau*  fraught  with  all 
the  richc*  of  the  Mogul  empire,  which  ha 
had  juft  conquered,  amounting,  as  it  was 
computed,  to  930  millions  Sterling.  His 
courage  was  at  that  time  put  to  the  fevereft 
trial.  He  was  to  afliune  the  character  of  the 
representative  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  Britifh 
empire,  and  ho  maintained  it  with  dignity. 
When  the  guards  who  furrounded  the  pavi- 
lion 
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lion  of  the  Schach,  of  whom  there  were 
three  ranks,  demanded  hi*  f'word,  he  pe- 
remptorily refufed  to  deliver  it.  MefLge 
after  nieJT.ige  was  difpatched  to  the  tyrant, 
and  Mr  Savage  every  moment  expected  an 
order  for  hi;  head  ;  but  be  remained  firm. 
Hi;.  Hiphncfv,  he  lu:d,  mi^ht  command  his 
life  :  Lut  Ke  was  in:ru(h  d  with  the  honour 
of  hii  country,  which  nothing  fhould  force 
hirr.  to  furrender.  H>;  was  at  length  admit- 
ted to  an  audience,  and  gracioufiy  received. 
When  chief  at  Gombroon,  he  defended  hit 
factory  from  the  plunder  of  the  Perfian 
troops,  who  '.\cre  fent  to  colled  the  tribute; 
and  in.  every  enterprise  in  which  he  was  en- 
caged, he  did  honour  to  the  character  he 
bore. 

24. — Samuel  Houfc,  publican  of  Wardour- 
frrcct,  Soho,  one  of  the  molt  extraordinary 
characters  of  modern  times.  Amongll  many 
other  Angularities,  he  never  wort  a  coat  nor 
a  wig,  nor  was  ever  found  in  bed  (except 
when  he  was  ill  t  after  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  :  though  blunt  and  uneducated  in 
his  manners,  he  wan  juft  and  honrft  in  all 
his  dealings,  and  his  word  upon  all  occaiions 
facred.  He  c*rly  efpoufed  Mr  Fox's  party 
upon  principles  of  putriotifm,  which  his  con- 
duel  notorioully  evinced;  as  he  was  not 
only  active  in  forwarding  his  i  11 1  ere  ft,  but 
frequently  entertained,  at  his  own  expence, 
tlmfc  of  that  party  who  would  eat  buttock  of 
beef,  and  drink  porter,  in  Wardour-flrect. 
He  was  never  embarralltd  in  the  prcfence 
of  any  man ;  and  though  he  frequently  call- 
ed upon  the  great,  and  was  admitted  into 
their  prefence,  he  never  changed  his  drefs 
or  his  character.  In  fhort,  like  Brutus,  he 
died  in  what  he  thought  the  fervice  of  his 
country,  (h.iving  never  been  able  to  throw 
ofFacoldhc  got  at  the  Wettminitcr  election) : 
and  liib  character  might  be  pLrodicd  from 
what  Anthony  fays  of  that  diilmguifhed 
patriot : 

Thi«  was  the  nobleft  Briton  of  them  all ; 

All  the  confpirators,  fave  only  he, 

Did  that  they  did  to  crofs  the  views  of 

Cxiir. 
He  only  in  the  general  honift  thought, 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of 

them. 
Hi&lilc  was  humorous,  and  the  elements 
00  mixed  him,  that  Nature  might  ftaud  up, 
And  fay  to  all  the  wuiid,  Thi*  was  an 
Od/ity. 


May. 

TIT  E  efforts  of  the  Emperor  to  extend 
the  commerce  cf  his  lubjc&s  have  re- 
ceived a  confidtrahlc  check  by  the  failure  of 
f  he  Afiatic  Company  of  GAcnd  and  Triefte, 
which  is  eft  muted  at  aopoc,coo  livres 
Tourueif.    Thi*  «v:&i,\?U%U  ta*  ^vn»  % 
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ferere  blow  to  the  whole  trade  of  the  A«- 
ftrian  Netherlands,  is  fjjd  to  have  bernha- 
fteccri  by  theL'utjh.  who  procured  bill*  to' 
be  urawn  on  the  Company  from  Paris,  to 
the  amount  of  ijee  joo  hvres,  which  were 
pre  fen  ted  in  one  Jay,  am!  proteflrd  for 
wan*  of  payment.  Thrfe  vrotcfts  al  irmcd 
thnfc  who  had  depcfit?d  their  money  in  the 
Company's  llock ;  and  each  demanding  im- 
mediate payment,  Count  Preli  the  director 
was  obliged  to  abfeond.  The  failure  of  this 
Company  will  contribute  to  prevent  the 
fuiugglingof  Lafl-India  goods  into  this  coun- 
try. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  French 
in  their  late  fcheme  for  eftablifhing  a  com- 
pany to  purchafc  EaiMndia  goods  from  the 
Englifh  in  Bengal,  they  have  not  yet  given 
up  their  defign  of  (baring  in  the  commerce 
of  the  Eaft.  His  moft  Chriftian  Majefty  by 
an  arret  dated  the  14th,  and  pubkihed  on 
the  zcth  of  laft  month,  has  eftabliihed  a  new 
company  to  trade  dirc&ly  to  the  Eaft.  Ail 
the  privileges  of  the  old  Ealt-India  Company 
are  to  be  transferred  to  the  new,  for  tht  term 
of  feven  years ;  and  all  the  operations  are  to 
he  directed  by  12  adminiftraiors,  approved 
by  the  King.  The  (lock  is  limited  to  20 
millions,  fix  of  which  arc  to  be  furnifhedby 
the  I  a  miniftrators,  each  putting  in  500,000 
livres,  or  500  {hares  of  icoo  livres.  for  which 
proper  vouchers  mull  he  given  to  thole  who 
arc  defirous  of  being  adventurers. 

Befides  this  frcih  attempt  to  renew  their 
trade  in  die  Eaft-Iudies,  the  French  have 
another  project  in  view  to  enlarge  their 
commerce.  They  have  adopted,  upon  an 
improved  fcale,  the  plan  of  a  commercial 
voyage  pointed  cut  by  the  late  Captain 
King  ;  and  ihe  Count  dc  Peyroufc  is  to  be 
intruded  with  the  conduit  of  the  voyage. 
It  is  to  be  pjtly  on  difcovery,  and  partly 
commercial.  1'hc  (hips  are  to  be  armed 
en  ilute,  and  to  retrace  the  Wtftcrn  and 
North  Wcflern  coifts  of  America,  which 
Captain  Cook  has  already  explored  ;  and  if 
a  convenient  fpot  is  found,  on  wldch  to 
make  a  fettlcmsnt,  they  have  a  number  of 
extra  men,  who  are  intended  to  cftabliih  fac- 
tories, and  to  take  wives  from  among  the 
natives,  by  whom  they  will  foon  be  inftrac- 
ted  in  the  language  of  the  country,  and 
taught  the  arts  by  which  the  inhabitants  are 
fupported ;  at  the  laine  time  that  they  will 
introduce  the  European  arts  and  the  Euro- 
pean cultivation. 

The  F.nglifii  Admiralty,  and  the  Royal 
Society  oi"  J<oudon,  have  fent  to  M.  de  la 
Peyrouie  ail  the  obfervations,  original 
charts,  an-1  papers  tha^t  can  be  of  n£e  to  mm. 
The  Admiralty  has  befides  made  him  a  Terr 
valuable  prefcut,  the  time-keeper  and  n> 
muth  compaf*  whichtCaptain  Cook  made 
>sfc  of.  Que  Academy  of  ScUaoq 
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a  eommifficii  to  prepare  the  neceflary  docu- 
ments and  inftru&ions,  that  M.  de  la  Pey- 
roufe  may  be  able  to  throw  upon  agrono- 
my, navigation,  and  natural  hiilory,  all  the 
lights  expected  from  fo  important  a  voyage. 

The  two  republic!  of  Holland  and  Venice  are 
at  loggerheads  about  a  fwindling  tranfa&iou 
to  the  amount  of  a  few  thoufand  pounds,  in 
which  the  Venetian  miniftcr  fome  time  ago 
tt  Naples  happened  unfortunately  to  coun- 
tenance the  (windier  without  knowing  him 
to  be  fuch.  la  a  letter  of  recommendation 
•f  the  fwindlcr  fen*  by  the  miniltcr  to  Mc(T, 
Chomel  and  Jordan,  at  Amfterdam,  he  hap- 
pened to  mention  his  character  of  m miller 
plenipotentiary  of  Venice;  and  thefe  two 
merchants  maintain,  that  as  it  was  on  ac- 
count of  the  credit  of  that  chara&er  they 
had  traded  the  f windier,  the  Republic  ought 
to  reimburfc  them  their  lofles.  This  the  fc- 
nate  has  refufed  tardo;  and  ten  thoufand 
timet  the  amount  of  the  fum  in  difputc  hat 
already  been  expended  by  the  Venetians  in 
preparations  for  war. 

Copenhagen,  May  14.  An  edi&  has  been 
pnbhihed  here,  declaring  the  opening  of  the 
new  navigable  canal,  which  connects  the 
North  Sea  with  the  Baltic,  to  all  the  na- 
tions in  Europe,  for  the  term  of  fix  years. 
The  tariff  of  duties  to  be  paid  for  this  paf-  * 
fage  will  appear  in  about  a  fortnight. 

The  Kmprcfs  of  Raffia  has  lately  eftabltih- 
ed  an  Oriental  Company,  to  trade  to  the 
porth-eaft  parts  of  Afia ;  a  difference,  how- 
ever, which  hat  lately  happened  between 
her  Imperial  Majeity's  fubje&s  and  thofe  of 
China,  may  poffibly  for  a  while  retard  its 
progress.  Be  this  as  it  may,  three  (hips  are 
already  in  great  forwardness  at  St  Peters- 
burgh,  deftined  for  that  trade,  the  Cza- 
rowitt,  Anna,  and  Kitfchayfter :  the  com- 
mand of  the  firft  is  given  to  Captain  Leake, 
%  native  of  Scotland,  as  are  molt  of  the  offi- 
cers, the  Ruffians  not  caring  to  engage  in 
fuch  long  and  hazardous  voyage*. 

During  the  courfc  of  the  lad  year,  the 
number  of  veffels  that  entered  the  Tagua 
was  35  7  Portuguefe ;  1 1  Spaniih ;  89  French; 
%$%  Engltfb;  77  Dutch;  80  Swedifli ;  30 
Daniih  ;  3  Pruffian;  10  Auftrian ;  23  Ame- 
rican; 18  Venetian;  12  Ragufian;  6  Pruf- 
fian ;  1 1  Hamburghers ;  1  from  Bremen ; 
I  from  Genoa ;  1  from  Dantzic;  1  from 
Lubec ;  X  from  Naples ;  and  1  from  the 
Morea. 

The  Honfe  of  Affembly  for  the  province 
of  Penfvlvania  have  voted  the  fum  of 
150,000 1.  in  paper-money  to  be  ftr/uck,  in 
lieu  of  hard  cafh.  It  it  a  very  unpopular  ftcp; 
but,  as  the  public  creditors  were  clamorous, 
it  was  neceflary. 

The  legiflature  of  Virginia  have  given  hit 
excellency  General  Wafliington  50  proprie- 
tary (hves  in  the  new  navigation  up  the  r> ' 
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ver  Potowmack,  and  100  in  that  on  James 
River ;  the  former  at  icoL  Sterling  each, 
and  the  latter  at  zoo  dollars  each ;  making 
in  all  42,500  dollars. 

Mr  Flood  introduced  into  the  Irifli  House 
of  Commons  his  bill  for  a  parliamentary  re- 
form. Read  a  firft  time ;  and,  on  a  motion 
for  a  fecond  reading,  rejected  by  1 12  to  62. 
■  ■  ■  ■  But  ill  funportcd. 

Sarah  Hafell  was  indicated  at  the  laft  Nor- 
wich affizes  for  the  murder  of  her  daughter- 
in-law,  an  infant  of  ten  years  old.  The  jury 
found  a  fpecial  vcrdiit,  listing,  that  theprt- 
foner  threw  a  (tool  at  the  deceafed,  which 
knocked  her  down,  and  of  which  (he  died;  but 
that  the  prifoner  had  no  intent  to  kill  the  de- 
ceafed.  Lord  Mansfield  referred  the  cafe  for 
the  opinion  of  the  12  judges,remarking, "  that 
the  definition  of  murder  was  well  known,  viz. 
an  unlawful  killing  with  malice  aforethought; 
but  this  malice  may  be  cither  exprefs  or  im- 
plied. Where  it  i%  implied,  it  becomes  a 
aucft  on  of  law.  And  that  the  finding  of 
the  jury  here,  that  (he  had  no  intention  /• 
kill,  was  immaterial :  Not  becaufc  the  jury 
arc  not  judges  of  the  intention ;  but  becaufir, 
in  all  cafes  where  the  law  implies  malice,  an 
intention  to  kill  is  not  neceflary  in  order  to 
conftitute  the  crime  of  murder.— Where* 
ever  the  intention  of  the  prifoner  is  to  do  an 
unlawful  ad,  if  in  conieqnence  of  the  per* 
formance  of  fuch  unlawful  a&  death  en- 
Cues,  the  law  implies  fuch  a  degree  of  ma- 
lice as  will  in  that  cafe  conftitute  the  crime 
of  murder. 

The  royal  affent  was  given  by  commiJfion 
to  20  public  and  14  private  bill»>— Among 
the  former  was  "  An  ad  for  opening  an 
e&fy  and  commodious  communication  from 
the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh  to  the  coun- 
try fouthward,"  eke.  and  "  An  a&  for  re- 
pealing fo  much  of  an  ad  made  in  the  laft 
femon  of  parliament  as  relates  to  the  diftil- 
lation  of  corn-fpirits  in  fniall  ftills  in  certain 
counties  and  dtllri&s  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,"  &c. 

The  Town-Council  appointed  Dr  Adam 
Fergufon  and  the  Reverend  Mr  John  Play- 
fair  joint  profeffors  of  Mathematics,  and  Mr 
Dugald  Stewart  profeflbr  of  Moral  Philofo- 
phy,  in  the  college  of  Edinburgh. 

His  Majefty's  grant  of  the  eitate  of  Perth 
arrived  here  by  exprcis  from  London,  in 
favours  of  James  Drummond,  Efq;  great 

Eandfon  of  John  Earl  of  Mclford,  who  was  - 
other  to  James  the  fourth  Karl  of  Perth, 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Scotland. 

May  16.  The  following  letter  appeared 
in  the  Edinburgh  Newfpapers. 

"  To  tb*  Ptofib  of  Scotland, 
M  I  rejoice  to  find  you  are  roufed  by  the 
alarming  attempt  to  lifting  the  arti/l<s  of 
the  U*iomt  and  introduce  a  mofl  £/r*uiou»  \*~ 
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alter  the  confltuthn  of  the  College  of  Jujtoe, 
by  diminishing  the  number  of  the  Lord*  of 
Stjfw*,  in  order  to  give  them  larger  falaries. 
I  feared  you  were  torpid.— Having  called  to 
you  with  fo  much  fuccefs  laft  year  to  oppofe 
Mr  Fox* i  Eaft-India  Bill,  1  refolved  to  call  to 
you  again,  on  this  momentuous  occafion. 

"  My  friends  and  countrymen,  be  not 
afraid.  I  am  upon  the  fpot.  I  am  ufon  the 
Xvat^b.  The  bill  /ball  not  pjfs  without  a  fpi- 
ritcd  appeal  to  the  jufttcc  and  honour  of  the 
Commons  of  Grea  Pritain.  Colled  your 
jnindi.  Be  calm  ;  but  be  firm.  You  (hall 
hear  from  me  at  large  a  f«:w  days  hence. 

1  ever  am  your  very  faithful  humble 
fervant, 
London,  May  12  .1785.  Ja.  Boswell." 

The  General  AfTembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  19th,  and 
was  opened  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
I  .even,  his  Majefty's  High  Commiffioner, 
with  an  elegant  fpcech  from  the  throne ;  to 
which  a  fuitable  reply  was  made  by  the  Re- 
verend Sir  Henry  Moncrief  Wellwood,  who 
had  been  unantmoufly  elected  moderator. 
The  greateft  part  of  the  bulinefs  before  this 
year's  aflcmbly  having  been  more  of  a  pri- 
vate than  a  public  nature,  a  detail  of  the 
proceedings  would  prove  interefling  to  verv 
lew  of  our  readers.  On  Thurfday  the  26th 
they  had  under  confideration  feveral  over- 
tures relating  to  the  law  of  patronage; 
which  being  read,  the  following  motion  was 
made  by  Dr  Hunter  of  Edinburgh,  and  fe- 
conded  by  Mr  John  ft  on  at  Holy  wood: 
*«  That  the  General  AfTembly  do  appoint 
and  ordain  the  feveral  prefbytcries  within 
this  church,  in  the  mod  prudent  and  rcfpe&- 
ful  manner,  to  confult  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  landed  property,  as  alfo  the 
royal  boroughs  within  their  refpective 
bounds,  upon  the  following  points,  viz,  i«rt, 
Whether  they  defire  that  any  alteration 
ihould  take  place  upon  the  ad  1711,  refto- 
ring  patronage,  as  it  has  been  of  late  explain- 
ed and  enforced  by  the  decifions  of  General 
Atfcmblics;  or,  2U&,  Whether  they  would 
deGre,  in  place  of  that  act  as  it  now  ftands, 
the  reftitution  of  the  mode  of  fettling  mini- 
sters eftablifhed  by  the  act  1690,  on  the  re- 
stitution of  that  a&  with  amendments ;  or, 
laftly,  Such  reftridiom  upon  the  aft  1 712, 
reftorine  patronage,  as  might  prevent  the 
bad  couequences  which  are  apprehended  to 
have  arifen  from  it :  And  that  the  General 
AfTembly  do  appoint  the  feveral  prefbytc- 
ries to  proceed  in  this  matter  with  all  conve- 
nient fpecd,  and  report  the  uTue  of  their  di- 
ligence to  the  next  General  Aflembly.''  An- 
other motion  was  made  by  Mr  Solicitor- 
General  Dundas,  and  feconded  by  Mr  Keith 
of  Keith-hall,  "  To  dilmifs  the  overtures." 
After  reafoning  at  great  length,  the  Aflcm- 
blj  came  to  the  following  JUtc  of  the  vgtc, 


Confult  or  Difmifs  f  when  the  ouaben  were, 
Difmus,  -  -  100 

Confult,        •        •  64 

Majority         36 

Deaths.— At  Frankfort  on  the  Oder, 
Prince  Leopold  of  Brunfwick,  fon  of  the 
reigning  Duke  of  Brunfwick,  having  gone 
upon  the  waters  on  the  17th  of  April,  to  re- 
lieve the  inhabitants]  of  a  village  that  was 
overflowed,  the  boat  ovcrfet,  and  his  High- 
nefs  was  unfortunately  drowned. 

5^— In  Ruffcl-ftreet,  Covent  Garden,  in 
his  75  th  year,  Mr  Thomas  Da  vies,  bookfcl- 
ler,  and  author  of  the  Life  of  Garrick,  Dra- 
matic Mifccllanies,  &c.  The  following  lines 
have  been  given  in  the  newfpapers  as  contri- 
buting to  mark  the  man  : 

M  Here  lies  the  author,  a&or,  Thomas 
Davies : 
Living  he  fhone  a  very  rar»  avis. 
The  fcenes  he  play'd,  life's  audience  maft 

commend : 
He  honour'd  Garrick        Johnfon  was  his 
friend. 

9.— At  Paris,  in  the  67th  year,  the  Duke 
de  Choifcul,  whofe  death  is  an  infinite  lofs 
to  France.  Though  not  filling  any  often- 
fible  office,  he  was,  notwithftanding,  the 
foul  of  the  French  cabinet  during  the  whole 
of  the  American  war ;  and  it  was  he  who 
not  only  prevented  the  powers  mod  attach- 
ed to  England  from  declaring  in  her  favour, 
but  alfo  fet  on  foot  the  armed  neutrality; 
and  through  the  medium  of  his  friend  the 
Duke  de  la  Vauguvon,  induced  Holland  to 
renounce  her  treaties  of  friendship  with  the 
belt  and  oldeft  of  her  allies,  and  declare  > 
gainft  her. 

00.— At  Edinburgh,  Reverend  Dr  Mylei 
Cowper,  one  of  the  minifters  of  the  Epifeo- 
pal  chapel  there,  and  formerly  prcfident  of 
the  college  of  New  York.  He  was  re&or 
of  Sulmhamft  ed,  co.  Berks,  and  of  Cowley, 
co.  Gloc.  the  former  living  in  the  patronage 
of  Queen's  College  Oxford,  the  latter  of  the 
Lora  Chancellor. 

13.— In  Upper  Brook-ftreet,  Rathbooe- 
placc,  Mr  William  Woollett,  engraver  to 
his  Majefty.  This  ingenious  artift  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the 
art  in  general ;  and  in  the  particular  branch 
of  landfcape-engraving,  he  may  juftly  be 
considered  as  having  formed  and  flt^^^ift*<, 
a  fchool  for  pofterity. 

At  Paris,  l'Abbe  MOot,  author  of  fevenl 
ufeful  abridgments  of  hiftory,  hiftories  o! 
France  and  England,  Hfiftfptt  of  general  a> 
ftory,  political  memoirs,  and  literary  loftarf 
of  the  Troubadours. 

16.— At  Magheratempany,  nearBaflys*- 
hinch,  in  the  county  of  Down*  aged  nfc 
Mary  M'Donnel.  She  was  boss  hltkt  * 
of  Sky,  in  Scotland,  wbicn  plat*  fen** 
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the  year  1688,  and  refided  ever  fince  in.  turn.  Pruflim  5,  of  which  1  hare  returned. 
Down.  Laft  year  (he  walked  to  Moira>  14  The  Italian  powers  13,  of  which  5  return* 
toilet,  in  one  day,  to  fee  her  landlord ;  and  Spain  return  2  every  year,  and  France  fince 
in  the  year  1 783  reaped  her  ridge  of  corn  at  the  peace  14,  of  which  7  have  returned.  The 
well  at  the  yonngeft  people  in  the  country.  Americans  have  had  1  (hip  arrived  at  New 
When  ihe  was  at  Moira,  ihe  had  all  her  York  fince  their  independence.*— — This  is  a 
fettles  perfect,  except  a  little  weaknefs  in  her  pretty  accurate  Hate  of  the  European  corn- 
eyes,  and  feemed  ftrong,  healthy,  and  active*  merce  to  India. 

NetoTtrky  Afrll  5.   The  week  pre viont 

"™  to  the  laft,  the  lenate  of  this  place,  by  a  ma* 

jom,  jority  of  two  votes  only,  rejected  the  bill  for 

granting  the  impoft  agreeable  to  the  recom* 

r"  appears  by  a  late  Bahama  paper,  that  an  mendation  of  Congrels,  although  the  fame 

armed  transport  having  arrived  at  Domi-  had  been  acceded  to,  as  we  are  informed,  by 

nica  with  diftrefied  loyalUts  from  Eaft  Flo-  1 1  ftates  of  the  union.    An  event,  fo  extra* 

rida,  Governor  Ord  had  granted  a  fupply  of  ordinary  and  unexpected,  has  occafioned  the 

provifions  for  their  prefent  fubfiftence,  and  moft  alarming  apprehenfions,  not  only  a- 

allotted  lands  for  them  to  fettle  on,  part  of  mong  the  public  creditors,  but  in  the  mindi 

which  had  been  cleared,  but  abandoned  for  of  thofe  who  are  difinterefted  friends  to  the 

the  want  of  funds  to  profecute  their  cultiva-  independence  and  national  honour  of  thk 

tion ;  and  that  his  excellency  having  recom*  country.    In  confequence  of  a  public  notifi* 

mended  thefe  refugees  to  the  attention  of  the  cation,  a  very  numerous  and  refpe&able  meet* 

Council  and  Aflembly,  an  exemption  from  ing  was  held  at  the  coffee-houfe  laft  Thurf- 

taxes  for  15  years  had  been  agreed  to,  like-  day  evening,  to  confult  about  the  meafuret 

wife  to  furnifh  tools  and  materials  for  their  proper  to  be  adopted  at  fo  interesting  a  cri- 

building  houfes  on  the  lands  granted  to  them  fis;  when  it  wasunanimouflv  agreed  to,  that 

to  the  amount  of  1650  L  currency.    Gover-  13  gentlemen  mould  be  chofen  as  a  commits 

nor  Ord,  in  his  letter  to  Governour  Tonin,  tee  to  prepare  a  remonftrance  to  the  legifla* 

00  this  occafion,  mentions,  that  he  cannot  ture  upon  thafubiccV,  andalfoan  addrdstd 

recommend  to  thefe  new  fettlers  the  cultiva-  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  counties  of  the 

tion  of  the  fugar-cane,  as  requiring  too  large  ftate,  inviting  them  to  unite  in  fuch  mea* 

a  capital;  that  indigo  does  not  thrive  there,  fares  as  (halTappear  moft  proper  and  effec- 

and  thev  have  too  much  wet  for  cotton ;  tual  to  recover  and  eftablifn  the  public  faith, 

but  thofe  who  have  begun  on  a  moderate  and  credit ;  to  obtain  juftice  to  the  name* 

plan  with  coffee  and  provifions,  have  in  ge-  rous  diftrefled  citixens  in  every  part  of  the 

neral  found  their  expedation  fully  anfwered.  ftate,  who  have  fo  liberally  furnifhed  the 

The  laft  packet  has  brought  advice,  that  public  with  their  money,  property,  and  fer- 
tile French  have  ceded  to  the  Swedes  the  vices,  in  times  of  the  greateft  haxard  and 
Leeward  Ifland  of  St  Bartholomew,  and  that  danger,  and  by  means  of  whole  patriotic  ex- 
the  latter  has  declared  the  fame  to  be  a  free  ertions  government  has  been  enabled  to 
port ;  in  confequence  of  which  they  expec-  maintain  a  long  and  expenfive  war,  which 
ted  it  would  very  foon  rival  both  St  Eufta*  has  terminated  iu  the  independency  of  the 
tius  and  St  Thomas's,  being  much  more  United  States. 

conveniently  fituated,  and  having  a  better        BoJo*t  April  18.   Friday  laft,  about  five 

harbour  than  either  of  the  others.  o'clock,  P.  M.  the  merchants,  traders,  and 

The  cargoes  arrived  on  account  of  the  many  other  gentlemen  of  the  town,  met  at 

Eaft-lndia  Company  this  year,  and  thofe  Col.  Marfton's  long  room,  to  confider  what 

now  on  the  feas,  and  daily  expected  to  ar-  difcouragement  would  be  given  to  the  Bri- 

rive,  are  valued  at  upwards  of  eight  millions  tifh  fa&ors  who  were  refiding  here,  and  mo* 

of  pounds  fterling.  nopolifing  to  themfelves  the  benefit  of  com* 

On  a  calculation  lately  made,  it  appears,  merce;  when  they  unanimoufly  refolved  not 

that  the  fevcral  powers  of  Europe  employ  to  purchafe  any  goods  for  the  future  of  any1 

in  the  trade  to  the  Oriental  continent,  about  Britiih  merchants,  factors,  &c.  and  to  re- 

160  fail  of  (hips,  carrying  from  14,000  to  commend  it  to  Congrels  to  make  laws  for 

1 5  poo  feamen.   Of  thefe  65  ihips,  or  there-  thfrtpurpole. 

about*,  return  to  Europe  from  India  annual-        The  exchange  of  Bavaria  is  what  chiefly 

ly.    The  Britiih  Company  employ  54  ihips,  amWes  our  politicians  at  prefent,  and  it  is  faid 

and  about  16  return  each  year.    The  Dutch  tbe^Unperor  has  offered  the  Duke  of  Deux 

Company  about  40  ihips,  of  which  13  re*  Pont*  the  title  of  King  of  Burgundy,  with 

turn  annually.    The  Danes  II,  of  which  5  .  tht^Netherlands,  if  he  will  give  into  hU 

return.    The  Swedes  II,  of  which  4  return.  '  meafures;  and  it  is  thought  many  power* 

The  Portuguefe  8,  of  which  4  return.  The  would  not  object  to  the  exchange,  particu* 

Imperial  Company  7,  of  which  3  or  4  re-  hrJy  the  United  Provinces,  although  they 

4  D  3.  have 
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have  a  right  to  oppcfe  any  fuch  convention, 
as  by  the  barrier  treaty  the  Aiiitrian  Ne- 
therlands may  not  be  difpofed  of  without 
their  confent.  Yet  it  is  thought  they  would 
have  no  objection  to  remove  fo  powerful  a 
|»otentate  as  the  limperor  from  their  fron- 
tiers. Ou  the  other  hand.  France,  Prutfia, 
and  the  Itali  n  prince,,  will  no  dcubt  oppofc 
any  exchange  of  territory  from  taking  place 
between  the  Elc&or  and  the  Emperor;  for 
the  latter  being  once  poffciTed  of  Bavaria, 
could  enter  the  heart  of  thofc  countries  al- 
lnoft  at  pleafure. 

Vienna,  April  op.  An  ordonr.ancc  has 
been  published  by  hi*  MajeOy  lately, coniiil- 
©f  12  articL; ;  hy  which  hi*  Majelry  wifhes 
to  e.\i i- iu*.  lil-Lrty  more  and  more  to  all  his 
fubjecls,  by  die  general  lupprclTion  of  the 
laws  of  fervitnde  in  hisdnminiuns,and  grants 
to  every  pcrfon,  who  wifhes  to  pals  from 
one  part  of  his  ftatc*  to  another,  as  into  Bo- 
hemia, Auftria,  Gallicia,  even  the  Aulirian 
Netherlands,  Lombard  v,  Tufcanv,  &c.  the 
permimon  to  change  their  habitation*,  with- 
out being  obliged  to  pay  any  Aim  whatever 
for  the  moveables  they  take  with  them,  on 
any  prct  nee  whatever. 

Tne  Emperor  has  lately  puhliikcd  a  h\v, 
which  it  would  be  worthy  of  the  wifuom  of 
the  Uritifh  Icgiflaturc  to  ado^t  :  it  ue«  lares, 
That  in  future  no  clergyman  fhr.li  hold  two 
benefices  to  which  cure  of  fouls  is  annex- 
ed ;  becaufe  it  is  impoflible  that  the}'  ihould 
duly  attend  to  the  duties  of  one,  without  ne- 
glcr.ir.^  the  fnn&ions  of  the  other  :  and  fo 
itricily  is  the  law  to  be  obferved,  that  it  is 
to  extend  even  to  bifhops  and  prebendaries 
of  the  Metropolitan  churches;  fo  that  thofe 
who  had  hiihirlo  been  permitted  to  hold 
feveral  rectories  which  were  ferved  by  cu- 
rates, muft  now  reiign  them  all  but  one. 

Mxdridy  Jftf'.?y  27.  The  ordinance  relative 
to  our  new  Euft-lndia  Company  isd.itcd  the 
iKth  of  lall  month  ;  the  fund  of  that  Com- 
pany it  to  be  30/300,000  livns,  of  which  the 
Caraccas  Company,  which  is  reunited  to  it, 
to  furmih  nine,  the  King  five,  the  Bank  of 
Madrid  three,  and  the  inhabitant*  of  the 
Philippine  Iflands  a  fimilar  fum.  The  re- 
maining 10/000,000  are  to  be  divided  into 
ihares  of  1000  livres  each.  The  Company 
will  be  charged  with  the  equipment  of  the 
merchant  fliins  dc (lined  for  Spanifh  Ame- 
rica, where  llr.^t  v.  ill  find  the  merchandize 
nccefllu-y  for  that  country ;  and  are  to  re- 
ceive in  exchange  piaftrcs,  corn,  and  fruits, 
which  they  are  to  c«:rry  to  the  rhiiippines, 
■where  they  will  purch-fe  the  gooc*s  cf  India 
and  China.  'I  he  K:r.£  permits  to  ail  na- 
tions the  free  cmrancc  into  all  the  ports  of 
the  Philippines.  The  Company  will  have 
there  a  council  of  adnuniftraiion;  another 
it  to  fr'.'  eft&buihcd  at  Nluuu&,  aa&  «u&  *x 


Madrid,  with  which  the  other  two  are  to 
corrt-fpond. 

Pr.ilati?!f»bia%  April  12.  The  unfortunate 
people  who  were  maffacred  on  the  I  Hand  of 
Ferro  on  the  14th  of  December  1784,  by 
order  of  the  favage  Governor,  on  fuppou- 
tion  of  thrir  being  infected  with  the  plague, 
were  convicts,  92  in  number,  fhir-ped  00 
board  the  Brigantinc  Nancy,  at  DuDiin,  the 
1 7  tli  of  the  preceding  month.  It  appears 
by  the  depofitions  of  the  crew  and  paffen- 
ger*,  that  fix  of  the  felons  got  out  of  irons 
within  fix  hours  after  they  came  on  board ; 
thr.t  they  were  induced  to  defift  only  on  per- 
ceiving the  crew  and  pafTengers  well  armed 
and  prepared  for  refiflance,  but  not  until  a 
blunderbuss  had  been  fired  among  them: 
That  about  four  days  after  thr-y  left  Dublin, 
they  got  very  lick  of  the  goal-dillemper ;  and 
that  two  of  them  died  of  it  the  day  before 
they  made  the  Canary  lilands :  That  they 
were  very  mutinous,  and  often  hinted  their 
intention  of  rifing  on  the  Captain  and  crew: 
That  on  making  Ferro,  th;y  abfolutely  in- 
lifted  on  being  landed  there;  and,  in  fine, 
that  the  Captain,  finding  himfclf  and  crew 
in  danger  from  their  vioknee  and  their  dif- 
temptr,  was,  in  his  own  defence,  obliged  to 
comply  with  their  inftant  defirei. 

Cuj>tnbagtn%  Afjy  15.  The  mips  of  OUT 
nation  now  in  the  Eaft  Indies  amount  to  31 
in  number.  The  Atlatic  Company  exped 
live  cf  them  from  China,  and  four  from  In- 
dia :  the  Will  India  Company  eipccfc  three 
from  Eall  India  ;  the  Baltic  Company,  two; 
that  of  the  Canal,  one  ;  and  divers  houfei  ot 
commerce,  16. 

15. — This  day  Monf.  Pilatre  Rosier  and 
M<;nf.  Romaine  afeended  in  a  balloon  from 
Boulogne,  and  loft   their  Uvea.     The  foi- 
lowing  particulars  are  collected  from  dif- 
ferent accounts  of  this  unfortunate  accident. 
The  balloon  was  ¥33  feet  in  diameter,  made 
of  a  kind  of  taffeta,  of  a  green  ground,  00 
which  were  painted  the  figures  of  Admira- 
tion and  Ambition  holding  a  medallion;  on 
which  were  thefe  words   Colon ne   ek 
l'Art    et  de   l'Imdustbie.      Thefe  fi- 
gures were   fnrrounded  by  clouda,     Un- 
derneath, on  a  kind  cf  wave,  was  inferi- 
bed  the  names  of  the  two  adventurers,  viz. 
Monf.  Pilatre  de  Rosier  and  Monf.  Ro- 
maine. 

"  The  balloon  was  covered  by  a  act  with 
different  cords,  fattened  to  a  kind  of  wicker 
bafket  that  held  a  fmall  iron  pot  full  of  some 
cnmbuftiblcs,  which  were  fet  fire  to  OB 
their  departure;  this  was  called  the  Mo»T- 
golfier.  From  this  hung  a  rreea  ilk 
tain,  underneath  which,  fattened  io  the 


manner,  was  hung  the  gallery  m  which  the 
aerial  travellers  were.  Thisj  wa  atfb  tmk 
of  wicker,  covered  with  *  kind  el  Bk 
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fronted  with  different  devices  (for  the 
cords  of  the  gallory  were  tied),  the  French 
ind  Englifh  colours,  which  were  trimmed 
round  with  a  beat  gold  fringe.  In  the  gal- 
lery were  .bladders,  cork-jacket*,  (mail  fagi- 
gots,  ftraw,  gingerbread-cakes,  brandy,  Ax. 

Ac 

M  The  town  was  awakened  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  by  the  firing  of  a  cannon  aa 
a  fignal  of  its  getting  ready  to  depart ;  pre- 
vious to  which  they  fet  off  three  fmaUer 
balloons,  and  finding  them  take  a  proper  di- 
rection, determined  them  to  go. 

"  The  morning  was  prodigioufly  fine, 
With  a  fair  wind  and  clear  flcy.  Meflrs  De 
Rosier  and  Romaine  intrepidly  took  their 
feats  in  the  gallery  without  their  coats,  ha- 
ving prevkmfly  fet  fire  to  the  Montgolfier— • 
they  bowed  and  afcended  amtdft  the  accla- 
mations of  a  thoufand  fpebtators. 

M  They  had  fcarcely  been  io  minutes  in 
the  air  before  the  wind  changed,  and  the 
balloon  took  quite  a  contrary  direction  to 
what  it  ought  to  have  done  to  gain  Dover ; 
When  all  on  a  fudden  there  appeared  *  light 
In  the  air  not  unlike  a  meteor— it  was  the 
balloon  which  caught  fire.  It  was  conjec- 
tured they  were  6600  feet  high  when  this 
Accident  happened.  They  came  down  at 
Slach,  near  Wymill  on  the  Sand,  about  fix 
miles  from  hence,  on  the  road  to  Calais. 
Monf.  de  Rosier  was  dead  before  the  bal- 
loon reached  the  ground,  and  Monf.  Ro- 
maine lived  but  a  minute  after.  The  man- 
gled condition  they  were  in  is  eafier  to  be 
'Conceived  than  defcribed ;  fnffice  it  to  fay, 
that  Monf.  de  Rozier  had  hit  legs  and  thighs 
broke,  and  that  Mr  Romaine  had  his  feet 
hanging  only  to  the  tendons  of  his  legs. 
•The  bodies  were  interred  the  fame  even- 
ing, after  the  Coroner's  Inqueft  fat  at  Wy- 


"  What  made  M.  Rozier*s  cafe  more  pi- 
tiable was,  that  he  was  contracted  in  mar- 
riage to  a  moft  beautiful  young  lady  now.  in 
London.  He  had  made  hit  will,  and  fecmed 
to  have  forcfeen  what  would  happen,  as  in 
my  prefence  he  took  leav^e  of  his  moft  inti- 
mate friend  in  thefe  words :  u  Mon  Ami, 
adieu !  pcut-ctre  a  jamais.  Si  je  ne  reuffis 
pas,  n'unporte :  Je  mourrai  content,  car 
e'eft  pour  mon  houneur." 

14. — This  day  prefented  a  moft  melan- 
choly picture — a  general  clofcre  cf  the  (hops 
througliout  the  cities  of  London  and  Wcft- 
minfter,  by  wliich  the  retail-dealers  expret- 
fed  their  abhorrence  of  the  (hop-tax.  This 
unequivocal  teftimony  was  gra\e  and  peace- 
able, but  it  v/as  a  dccifive  declaration  of  the 
public  mind.  The  window-fhutters  were 
fpread  with  infcription»,  exprcifive  of  the 

feelings  of  thofc  within Every  trade  had 

its  buu btaxit— and  *r.**t  flowed  in  the  place 


of  the  ufual  gay  infignia.  In  general,  the 
inferiptiont  were—"  No  fiiop-tai" — "  No 
Pitt"—*1  .Shut  up  by  ad  of  parliament"— 
**  This  (hop  to  let,  for  particulars  inquire  of 
Mr  Pitt"—"  Removed  to  Ireland"—**  Old 
Pitt  rais'd  England  to  die  height  of  glory; 
young  Pitt  will  raife  us  to  the  attic  flory"— - 
**  Lighten  our  darknefs,  O  Pitt !"— **  The 
works  of  William  Pitt,"  in  black  letter, 
flee.  6cc. 

The  amount  of  the  value  of  the  cargo  and 
other  things  brought  over  in  the  Barnngton 
Eaft  Indiamen  'including  the  baggage  of  Mr 
Haftings  and  other  pafiengers  ■  is  rated  at 
two  millions  of  money ;  which  is  a  richer  . 
freight  than  ever  was  brought  to  Europe  hi 
one  fliip. 

The  following  is  a  lift  of  the  appeals  fraftx 
Scotland,  heard  this  feffion,  with  the  deter- 
minations generally : 

Bruce  v.  Cleghorn.     Affirmed, 

Sir  Tames  Nafmyth  v.  Sampfon.  Affirmed. 

Earl  of  Hopcton  v.  York-Jiutlding  Cora* 
pany.     Affirmed. 

Stewart  and  Co.  of  Greenock  v.  Dnuloxj, 

&C      Affirmed 

Mrs  Anftruther  Paterfon  w.  Broomfield. 
Remitted  tritb  injlru&ions. 

York-Building  Company  v.  .Sir  James 

Grant.     Remitted  with  infirm  fii»ns. 

Rob  v.  Thompfon  of  Anftruther  Weftet. 
Affirmed. 

Oammel  v.  Wright,     Decree  vsried. 
Johnfton  v.  Tenant  of  Anftruther  Eafter. 

Reverft.t. 

Sir  He&or  Monro  v.  Forbes,  flee.  •  Deer* 
varied. 

Mrs  Baillie  v.  Mrs  Scott.    Difmiff$d. 

Mr  Campbell  of  Shawficld  v.  York- 
Building  Company.    RcvcrfeJ. 

M'lnnes  v.  Moir.     Affirmed. 

Mercer  v.  Mercer,  &c.     Affirmed. 

The  Court  of  Seflion  determined  a  very 
important  and  nice  queftion  in  Literary  Pro- 
perty. The  proprietors  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Briumnica,  a  work  in  ten  volumes  410,  lately 
publilhcd  at  Edinburgh,  had  infcrted  in  thai  • 
publication  a  very  confiderahlc  part  of  Dr 
Gilbert  Smart's  Hiftories  of  Scotland  and 
of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland ;  by  the  one 
party  called  zfixth,  by  the  other  a  third. 

The  proprietors  of  Dr  Stuart's  works 
brought  an  action  for  the  penalties  allowed 
by  the  ftatute  of  Queen  Anne,  for  fecuring 
the  copy-rights  ofoooks  to  the  authors,  or 
purchafers  from  them.  It  was  arguc£  by 
the  defenders,  That  there  was  no  intention 
in  this  cafe  of  hurting  the  (ale  of  Dr  Stuart's 
books;  and  indeed  their  quotations  could  not 
have  the  efieA  of  injuring  the  fale  of  them, 
as  they  were  only  partial  extracts,  and  did 
not  contain  the  whole  of  the  works ;  that 
the  excerpts  rather  fcrvtd  as  recacurc«.<«A&v 
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tioiu  to  the  works,  and  would  encourage 
their  (ale ;  and  that  no  perfon  would  pur- 
chafe  a  book  of  12  guineas  price,  for  the  fake 
of  one  that  might  be  had  for  12  (hillings. 
Befides,  every  review  and  criticifm  on  au- 
thors, every  Magazine  or  Mifcellany,  the 
Annua]  Regiilersj  &c.  &c.  were  in  the  fame 
fituation  as  the  prefent  quotations ;  yet  no 
one  had  ever  thought  of  prefect* ting  the  pub- 
lishers of  thefe  for  the  penalties  in  the  above 
ltatute.  From  the  nature  indeed  of  fuch  a 
work  as  the  Dictionary  now  in  queftion,  it 
mull  be  nothing  elfe,  from  beginning  to  end, 
than  quotations  from  books  of  all  kinds;  and 
thefe  quotations  were  made  openly  and  avow- 
edly, without  the  leaft  intention  to  hurt  Dr 
Stuart,  but  only  for  the  fake  of  making  the 
Dictionary  more  complete.  The  law  has 
drawn  no  line  fixing  to  what  length  a  per- 
fon may  quote  from  one  book  into  another ; 
and  the  confequence  of  deciding  in  the  pre- 
sent cafe  againft  the  defenders,  would  be  to 
bring  every  one  who  has  made  the  fmalleft 
quotation  of  a  page  or  a  line  of  the  work  of 
another,  into  the  predicament  of  being  liable 
for  the  penalties  in  the  ftatute. 

It  was  faidfor  the  purfuers,  That  the  long 
extracts  taken  from  Dr  Stuart's  books,  were 
let  down  in  the  Dictionary,  not  as  hjs,  nor 
marked  as  quotations,  thereby  depriving  him 
of  the  merit  of  the  works,  and  of  the  advan- 
tage which  might  accrue  to  the  proprietors 
of  his  works,  by  letting  the  world  know 
that  they  were  his;  but  the  whole  were 
printed  as  being  the  performance  of  the 
compilers.    It  was  alfo  faid,  that  the  mod 
felect  pieces  of  Dr  Stuart's  works,  and  the 
fubftance  of  the  whole  of  them,  were  fo 
fully  pillaged  from  them,  that  any  perfon 
who  was  poucued  of  the  Dictionary,  would 
sever  think  of  buying  the  original,  which 
contained  little  more  than  was  to  be  found 
in  the  Dictionary.    If  the  prefent  inftance 
was  to  be  allowed  to  be  an  evafion  of  the 
penalties,  Literary  Property  would  be  mere- 
ly an  idea,  as  by  fimihir  (hifts  any  publica- 
tion whatever  could  be  republished  without 
any  authority ;  and  the  author,  or  thofe  ha- 
ving right  from  him,  might  be  entirely  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  of  their  work.    The 
cafe  of  reviews,  criticifms,  extracts  in  newf- 
papers,  &c.  was  different  from  the  prefent, 
as  die  extracts  there  were  given  either  to  re- 
commend, illuftrate,  or  detect,  faults  in  the 
fubject,  and  did  by  no  means  fall  under  the 
idea  of  republifhing  or  printing  3  work 
without  authority. 

The  Court  found,  by  a  majority,  that  the 
defenders  had  incurred  the  penalties  of  the 
statute,  and  remitted  to  the  Lord  Ordinary 
to  modify  the  fame.  Several  of  their  Lord- 
(hips  did  not  vote. 


Againft  this  decHion  the  defenders  havf 
prefented  a  reclaiming  petition. 

This  day  the  High  Court  of  Tuftkiary 
heard  counfel  on  the  relevancy  of  the  crimi- 
nal letters  raifed  at  the  inftance  of  Alexan- 
ander  Penrofe  Cuming  of  Altyrc  againft 
John  Lawfon  of  Weftertown,  for  voting  at 
the  laft  election  for  a  member  of  parliament 
for  the  county  of  Forfar,  without  having  a 
legal  title ;  when  their  Lordihips  pronoun- 
ced the  following  judgment,  and  adjourned 
the  diet  till  Monday  the  1 8th  of  July  next : 
—Found  the  libel,  in  fo  far  as  it  charged, 
that  the  pannel,  at  the  time  and  upon  the 
occafion  therein  mentioned,  did  fwear  and 
fubferibe  the  oath  required  by  act  ;th  of  the 
late  King,  although  he  then  well  knew  that 
he  had  no  right  or  title  to  the  lands  upon 
which  he  then  claimed  to  vote,  and  did  ac- 
cordingly vote ;  and  that  the  fame  did  not 
belong  to  him,  nor  were  his  own  proper 
eftate;   and  although  he  alfo  well  knew 
that  the  faid  lands  were  neither  dtjure  nor 
defia&o  in  his  poffeifion ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  faid  lands,  both  property 
and  fuperiority,  did  belong  to  and  were  in 
the  actual  poffeffion  of  the  several  perions 
mentioned  in  the  libel — relevant  to  infer 
the  pains  of  law ;  and  remitted  the  fame  to 
the  knowledge  of  an  aifize :    But  found, 
that  the  other  article  of  the  libel,  which 
charged,  that  the  right  upon  which  the 
pannel  claimed  and  voted,  was  "»">«»!  ant" 
fictitious,  created  for  the  purpofe  of  ena- 
bling him  to  vote  for  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, was  not  fo  qualified  as  to  import  a 
relevant  charge  of  perjury,  upon  which  tbt 
pannel  might  or  could  be  remitted  to  the 
knowledge  of  the    affile;   and   therefore 
they  difmiffed  the  libel  in  fo  far  as  refpected 
that  part  of  this  charge. 

Deaths.— At  Briehthelmftone,  Richard 
Atkinfbn,  member  for  New  Ramsey,  aa 
alderman  of  London,  and  one  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Eaft-India  Company. 

Mr  Richard  Atkinfon  it  one  of  the  many 
infiancet  of  good  icnfe  and  per  feeding  hv 
duftry,  well  directed  in  a  commercial  coun- 
try, Like  England,  riling  from  the  level  of 
fociety  to  the  fummit  of  affluence.  He  haskft 
35 pool  to  Lady  Ann  Lindfay,  45,0001.  a- 
mong  his  nephews  and  nieces;  and5OO0L»- 
year  to  hit  oldeft  nephew.  The  total  a- 
mounting  to  300^000  L 

At  Branxholm,  William  OgUvie,  Effcaf 
Hanwoodmires. 

ia. — In  the  83d  year  of  his  age,  the  Re- 
verend Dr  George  Wiihart,  one  of  the  ttjn> 
lten  of  Edinburgh* 
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